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TO  THE  READER. 


The  greater  part  of  the  critical  investigations  on  vrhich  the 
text  in  this  volume  is  founded,  the  author  had  previously 
published  fourteen  years  ago  in  the  "Archiv  ftir  Ges- 
chichte  und  Literatur,"  under  the  title  "  Ueber  Napoleon 

UND  DESSEN  NEUESTE  LoBREDNER  UND  TadLEB."      Ou  that 

occasion  he  earnestly  solicited  corrections,  if  any  were  to  be 
made,  because  these  investigations  were  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  are  here  applied.  The  three  essays 
were  afterwards  published  in  three  small  volumes,  and,  as 
the  author  knows^  have  been  extensively  circulated  and 
read.  He  has,  therefore,  nothing  here  to  say^  except  that 
he  rejoices  to  see  before  him  the  termination  of  a  work, 
whose  views  and  modes  of  thought  must  necessarily  be 
oftener  misunderstood  than  rightly  conceived  in  the  move- 
ment and  party-spirit  of  our  times.  The  author  regards  this 
as  so  natural,  that  neither  blame  nor  misunderstanding — 
even  if  he  were  younger,  and  more  mixed  up  in  the  life  and 
bustle  of  the  world  than  he  is — would  either  offend  or  sur- 
prise him. 

R   C.    SCHLOSSER. 

Heidetberg,  June,  1846. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PERIOD  FROM  THE  TRUCE  OF  LEOBEN  TILL 
THE  SECOND  WAR  OF  THE  COALITION. 


§1. 

BONAPARTE  IN  ITALY  IN  1797. 
A. — TILL  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  HOSTILITIES  AGAINST  VENICE. 

The  treatment  of  the  history  of  Italy  has  necessarily  been  re- 
served for  this  volume,  not  merely  because  there  was  only  room  in 
the  preceding  one  for  an  outline  of  Bonaparte's  military  undertak- 
ings, but  because  the  changes  which  this  general  effected  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  the  Directory  in  Paris. 

Carnot,  Barras^  and  Reubel  were  the  leaders  among  the  French 
Directors  in  the  year  1796;  for  Latourneur  and  La  Revelli^re  Le- 
paux,  notwithstanding  their  position,  never  gained  any  considerable 
mfluence,  because  they  had  not,  like  their  colleagues,  previously  played 
a  conspicuous  part;  they  had  been  active  only  in  the  performance  of 
particular  duties  and  witbin  their  houses,  but  not  mixed  in  the  actual 
tumult  of  the  Revolution.    We  refer  those  who  have  any  liking  for 

feneral  descriptions  of  character,  for  an  account  of  these  five  indivi- 
uals,  to  Thiers,  or  rather  to  Thibaudeau,  because  the  former  is  a 
mere  rhetorician.  And  it  will  immediately  be  seen  how  little 
reliance  there  is  to  be  placed  on  such  sketches  of  character,  when 
we  perceive  that  the  two  writers  above-mentioned  take  a  totally 
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different  view  of  the  leading  feature  in  ReubeVs  character,  which 
was  the  determining  quality  of  the  history  of  the  years  1797-1799 — 
his  connexion  with  usurers  and  speculators.  Thiers,  indeed,  admits* 
that  Reubel  acted  very  much  as  he  did  himself  when  he  was  a 
minister.  Beubel,  who  employed  Rassinat  and  other  creatures  and 
relations  to  plunder  and  practise  usury,  was  the  most  active,  and  in 
civil  matters  the  ablest,  of  the  Pentarcfas;  and  Barras  was  ostenta- 
tious and  licentious  according  to  ancient  custom,  whilst  Camot  was 
the  only  really  estimable  and  worthy  man  among  them.  They  very 
seldom  held  any  joint  consultations,  but  each  performed  the  duties 
of  his  own  department  in  his  own  way  and  for  his  own  purposes. 
Barras,  who  had  even  then  entered  into  a  secret  compact  with  the 
Bourbons,  would  not  give  up  the  regulation  of  the  appointments  in 
the  army.  Camot  imdertooK  the  war  department,  ana  Reubel  that 
of  foreign  affidrs. 

The  whole  Directory  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  1796,  acted  as  an 
unlimited  dictator;  all  the  other  generals,  however,  had  sufiered 
defeats,  whilst  he  never  lost  a  battle,  and  not  only  provided  for  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  his  own  army,  but  sent  large  sums  to  Paris 
and  to  Moreau.  For  political  reasons,  also,  the  Directory  were 
obliged  to  keep  such  ambitious  generals  as  Hoche  and  Bonaparte  in 
good  humour,  because  they  had  still  to  sustain  a  dreadful  struggle 
with  their  old  opponents.  The  election  of  the  first  third,  which  was 
to  be  chosen  nrcely,  had  brought  not  only  Royalists  but  openly 
declared  Bourbonists  into  the  legislature,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  that  the  next  election  would  give  them  a  majority.  In 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  there  were,  for  example,  Le  Jourdan, 
Noailles,  Andr^,  Mersan,  Delarue,  Couchery,  Dyme,  Pastoret, 
Gilbert,  and  Desmoli^res;  in  the  Council  of  Ancients,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  Barbe,  Marbois,  Lebrun,  Matthieu,  Dumas,  and  Portalis. 
The  Jacobins  of  the  Directory  and  the  RoyaUsts,  who  longed  for  a 
Restoration,  observed  Bonaparte's  proceedings  in  Italy  with  equal 
jealousy;  he  was,  however,  altogetner  indispensable,  because  he 
knew  how  to  turn  to  account,  in  the  most  masterly  ilnanner,  every 
error  which  the  Austrians  committed  in  the  field,  and  every  mis- 
take made  by  the  incapable  and  caballing  ministers  of  the  foreimi 
powers,  from  an  extreme  and  over-stretched  cunning.  This  will  oe 
best  seen  firom  the  following  short  review  of  his  political  and  military 
proceedings. 

In  the  very  commencement,  the  Austrians  were  ill-advised  in 

*  Thiers,  inscdently  pronouncing  judgment  after  his  fkshion,  sajt:  *'  Malgrt  les 
calomnies  des  contre-revolutionnaires  et  des  fripons,  il  6tait  d'une  aerhr^  prohite." 
Still  he  had  a  little  ayarice — *'  n  almait  it  emplojer  sa  fortune  personelle  d'une 
maniiie  ayantageuse."  Thibaudeau,  who  was  Beubers  colleague  in  the  Conyention, 
in  his  "  Memoires,"  yol.  ii.,  p.  7,  giyes  a  yery  different  account:  '*  II  s'^tait  €ler^  des 
nuages  sur  sa  probity,  dds  le  8i4ge  de  Mayence,  oiH  il  s*£tait  trouy^  comme  repre- 
sentant  dd  peuple  aux  armies,  et  ces  nuages  ne  s'etaient  point  tout  k  fait 
dissip^.*' 
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selecting  Beanlieu  (a  Walloon),  a  general  nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
to  oppose  the  young  and  vigorous  leaders  of  the  llold  and  coura- 
geous new-bom  French;  and,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
Thu^t  and  the  chief  council  of  war,  tney  did  not  even  fulfil  the 
conditions  under  which  the  aged  general  had  undertaken  the  com- 
mand. He  required  Argenteau  to  be  recalled  from  the  army,  which 
was  not  done;  and  Argenteau  not  only  remained  with  the  army, 
but  held  the  command  of  a  very  considerable  division  on  which 
Beaulieu  was  to  rely.  In  addition  to  this,  Beaulieu  had  under  his 
command  a  Piedmontese  army  under  Colli,  who  was  as  much 
dissatisfied  with  him  as  he  was  with  Argenteau.  Not  merely  the 
military  views  of  the  Piedmontese  genems,  but  the  political  ones 
of  the  Sardinian  court,  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Austrians;  and  Bonaparte,  after  the  advantages  gained  at  Millesimo 
and  Montenotto,  founded  the  whole  of  his  military  and  political 
operations  on  a  knowledge  of  this  fact. 

Had  the  jealousy  of  the  Sardinians,  who,  with  good  reason, 
uniformly  distrusted  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  permitted 
Beaulieu  to  have  garrisoned  Tortona  and  Alessandria,  Bonaparte 
would  have  hardly  ventured  to  march  as  boldly  upon  T\irin  as  he  did, 
when  Beaulieu  had  withdrawn  his  forces  to  a  greater  distance  in 
order  to  keep  up  safe  commtmications  with  Mantua,  which  lay  at  a 
considerable  distance.  After  ColIi*s  defeat  at  Mondovi,  Bonaparte 
immediately  turned  to  account  the  insignificant  democratic  move- 
ments in  Piedmont,  excited  and  led  by  the  enthuaast  Ranza,  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  Victor  Amadeus;  and  when  this  project  was  not 
immediately  successful,  he  appeared  himself  in  the  neigh  Dourhood  of 
Turin,  although  he  had  no  heavy  artilleiv  fitted  to  assault  such  a 
fortress.  What,  however,  his  artillery  could  not  e£^t,  he  was  skilful 
enough  to  find  out  the  means  of  accomplishing  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Girdinal  Costa,  Archbishop  of  Turin,  andPrina,  secre- 
tary to  the  royal  exchequer. 

Colli  was  empowered  to  conclude  a  truce,  which  is  an  example  of 
all  those  agreements  for  truces,  by  means  of  which  Bonaparte,  at  a 
later  period,  always  gained  much  more  than  by  the  splendia  victories 
by  which  they  were  preceded. 

This  truce,  concluded  at  Chierasco  in  April,  1796,  was  changed 
into  a  peace  in  May,  in  Paris,  under  still  harder  conditions. 
In  fact,  it  gave  the  Eang  of  Sardinia,  now  completely  isolated  from 
his  former  allies,  into  WlB  hands  of  his  enemies,  altnough  in  form 
and  langu^e  it  appeared  as  if  designed  to  rescue  him  from  their 
power.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  peace,  because  it  was  never 
fulfilled  by  the  Jacobins,  who  at  that  time  governed  France,  although 
observed  by  Bonaparte,  who  was  by  no  means  ill-disposed  towards 
the  King  of  Sardmia.  We  must,  however,  direct  atteaition  to  the 
main  conditions  of  the  truce  of  CWerasco,  in  order  to  justify  the 
judgment  which  we  have  passed  respecting  it. 

Sonaparte  had  required  the  surrender  of  aU  the  fortresses,  Ales- 
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eandria  included,  with  respect  to  which,  it  is  true,  he  afterwards  re- 
laxed his  demands.  The  Austrians,  however,  could  not  retain  their 
position  on  the  Po  as  soon  as  the  Sardinians  gave  up  Tortona.  In 
addition  to  this,  Cuneo  and  Gevi  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
French;  a  free  intercourse  with  Italy  over  Mount  Cenis  secured; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  facilitating  the  journeys  of  his  couriers  to 
Paris,^  a  position  was  taken  in  Turin,  from  whence  a  whole  chain  of 
small  military  posts  was  established  over  Mount  Cenis  into  France. 
Botta,  then  in  Gap,  informs  us,  that  not  only  he,  but  all  the  military 
men  of  Piedmont  with  whom  he  then  conversed,  were  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  conditions  of  the  truce  certainly  foreboded  the  fall 
of  the  Piedmontese  monarchy.  At  that  time  the  French  ambas- 
sador was  ruling  more  like  a  council  or  doge  in  Genoa  (as  was 
also  afterwards  the  case  in  Hamburg)  than  as  an  envoy;  still  some 
confidence  was  placed  there  in  an  armed  neutrality.  This  confidence 
wholly  disappeared  after  the  truce  of  Chierasco.  In  the  cases  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  Bonaparte  was  much  more  guided  by  his  own 
opinions  than  by  the  orders  of  the  Directory,  which  never  ceased 
urging  him,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  press  forward  and  plunder  the 
Pope  and  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  republic. 

Their  bitter  enmity  towards  the  Pope  arose  from  his  having 
favoured  the  EngUsh,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  unspar- 
ing in  his  denunciations  against  the  French.  The  Pope's  conduct 
had  done  them  little  injury,  and  Reubel  and  his  colleagues  were 
therefore  far  less  stimulated  by  any  desire  of  revenue,  than  prompted 
by  the  expectation  of  the  immense  riches  which  tney  hoped  to  find 
in  Loretto.  They  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  cunning  of 
the  priesthood,  who  had  long  before  removed  all  that  was  so  enticmff 
to  the  Directory,  and  replaced,  in  a  great  measure,  the  diamonds  and 
gold  by  tinsel  and  imitation  stones,  although  there  still,  undoubtedly, 
remained  a  very  considerable  booty  for  the  French.  The  English 
merchandise  in  Leghorn  constituted  the  great  object  of  attraction  in 
tlie  Grand  Duchy.  It  is  indeed  clear,  from  Bonaparte's  official 
correspondence,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  severity,  in  spfte  of  his  ad- 
ministration, which  was  conducted  with  a  complete  financial  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  he  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  plunder  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  harpies,  the 
spawn  of  the  revolutionary  mob,  who  had  been  sent  forth  from 
I^aris  in  the  character  of  commissioners  and  secretaries  of  legation, 
in  order  that  the  government  might  be  relieved  from  their  trouble- 
some or  dangerous  presence. 

Botta,  in  a  few  lines,  gives  such  an  excellent  description  of  the 
whole  condition  of  the  Italian  states  at  the  time  in  which  Bonaparte 
drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy  into  the  Tyrol,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  have  only  to  give  his  account  in  a  note.*    Kel- 

*  *^  Venezia  speraya  nella  neutralita  sent'  armi;  Genova  nella  neiitralita  con  armi: 
ToBcana  nella  consanguinity  coU'  Austria  e  nell'  amicizU  ooUa  Francia,  Parma,  c 
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lerman  did  not  plunder  Loretto  till  a  somewhat  later  period,  and  we 
shall  subsequently  have  occasion  to  remark  how  Bonaparte  himself 
remained  on  a  visit  in  Florence  whilst  his  lieutenant,  Murat^  was 
conducting  himself  like  a  public  robber  in  Leghorn. 

The  weakness  which  eventually  led  to  Bonaparte's  destruction — 
the  desire  which  he  felt  to  see  himself  surrounded  by  the  nobility 
and  princes  of  the  old  regime  as  a  court,  clung  to  him  from  the  very 
first;  and  Victor  Amadeus  availed  himself  of  this  weakness  for  his 
H>wn  advahtage.  The  fawning  nobility  of  Milan  immediately 
crowded  around  the  conqueror  of  emperors  and  kings;  the  King  of 
Sardinia  surrounded  him  with  no  inconsiderable  number  of  high- 
born Fiedmontese  courtiers,  thorough  masters  of  the  art  of  flattery, 
overwhelmed  him  with  attentions  of  every  description,  and  caused 
most  eulogistic  letters  to  be  addressed  to  him  by  his  second  son. 
Botta  alleges  that  these  attentions  and  flatteries  were  received  by 
Bonaparte  with  no  ordinary  pleasure.*  The  king  did  not  confine 
his  favours  to  mere  acts  of  politeness,  but  actually  assisted  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  friends  and  allies,  the  Austrians.  He  fur- 
nished the  French  with  horses  and  boats  to  expedite  their  passage 
over  the  Po,  and  went  so  far  as  to  set  at  liberty  Bonafous,  a  Jacobin 
prisoner,  for  whose  release  Bonaparte  had  not  even  asked. 

Since  the  treaty  concluded  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  May,  1796, 
the  situation  of  Sardinia  had  become  serious,  because,  according  to 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Turin  alone,  of  all  the  fortified  cities  in  the 
country,  remained  in  tne  hands  of  the  king,  and  the  article  upon  the 
transit  of  the  French  troops  gave  up  the  kingdom  as  a  permanent 
spoil  to  foreign  soldiers.f  The  counties  of  Savoy,  Nice,  Tenda,  and 
Beuil  were  permanently  ceded,  and  in  addition  to  the  fortresses  of 
Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona,  already  garrisoned  by  the  French,  Exilles, 
Assietto,  Susa,  La  Brunette,  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  Alessandria, 
were  put  into  their  hands.  No  time  was  appointed  at  which  these 
occupied  fortresses  and  districts  were  again  to  be  evacuated:  con- 
tributions and  requisitions  were  continued  and  enforced,  and  La 
Bnmette  and  Susa  were  rased  at  the  king's  expense.^     It  was  ap-  ^ 

Modena,  ne  in  pace,  ne  in  guerra,  dipcndevano  in  tutto  degli  accidenti.** — ^Botta, 
Tol.  i.,  p.  507. 

*  "  Tanto  poi  fu  duneYole  in  Bonaparte  la  dolcczza  di  qiiesti  attaccamenticlie  non 
gli  pote  dimenticare  e  ferbo  per  la  casa  de  Savoja  tale  tencrezza,  che  se  nei  tempi 
cbe  succedettero  ella  non  ]X)t£  risorgerc,  in  pid  tosto  colpo  di  lei,  che  di  lei.  In 
Bommae  gli  areva  biaogno  di  cavalU  e  se  gLi  offerivano;  bisogno  di  barche  a  passare 
il  Po,  se  ne  forfiiyano;  Bonafous  arrestato  dai  paesani  fu  rimesso  in  Uberta.** — 
voL  i.,  p.  334. 

t  The  conditions  of  the  truce  and  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  by  Delacroix  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  by  Bevela  Tonso  on  that  of  Sardinia,  will  be  found  in 
Marten's  "  Recueil,"  vol.  vi.,  pp.  608-620. 

X  In  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty,  it  is  said:  "  Les  places  et  territoires  ci-dessus 
dcsign^s  seront  restituls  au  roi  do  Sardaigne  aussitot  aprds  la  concluj>iondu  traits 
de  commerce  entre  la  republique  et  sa  majesty,  de  la  patx  g^n^rale  et  de  1  etablisse- 
ment  de  la  ligne  des  fronti^rcs."  Article  14  runs  as  follows:  "Lea  pays  occupes 
par  les  t3X>upe8  de  hi  republique,  et  qui  doivent  etre  rendus  en  deflmtit,  resteront 
Bous  le  gonvemement  civU  de  sa  Majeste  Sarde,  maU  resteront  aoumu  a  la  iev€e  des 
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parentl^  the  intentioii  of  both  parties  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
mediation' of  the  King  of  Spam,  but  this  intention  was  rendered 
useless  by  the  formal  completion  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  15th 
of  May,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides,  as  early  as  the  19th, 
under  the  pretence  of  haste  (parcequ'il  y  a  urgence). 

Bonaparte  having  concluded  his  arrangements  with  Sardinia  and 
Genoa,  turned  his  steps  towards  Milan,  into  which  he  made  a  public 
entry,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  of  royal  splendour,  and  sufiered 
himself  to  be  pleased  with  the  applause  and  adulation  of  high-bom 
Tisionaries  dreaming  about  a  republic  without  possessing  any  repub- 
lican qualities.  The  French  ^neral  treated  tnem  with  all  possible 
civility  and  politeness,  although  an  Italian  assures  us  that  he  was  well 
aware  the  wnole  was  mere  empty  talk.**  Immediately  after  came  the 
turn  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Venice. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  was  nephew  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  who 
had  died  in  1788 ;  and  as  the  Directory  was  anxious  to  remain  friends 
with  Charles  IV.,  Bonaparte  was  obliged  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  treating  Parma  with  greater  mildness  for  the  king's  sake  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  done.  An  attempt  had  been  previously 
made,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
Turin,  to  prevail  on  the  duke  to  withdraw  from  the  Austrian  alliance; 
and  when  Bonaparte  granted  him  a  truce  on  the  9th  of  May,  1796, 
he  did  not  fail  to  announce  it  to  Spain.  The  whole  of  the  French 
writers  can  scarcely  find  words  enough  to  eulogise  his  mildness,  and 
yet  the  conditions  of  the  truce  were  so  framed,  that  both  the  country 
and  city  were  completely  and  systematically  plundered  under  the 
guise  of  forbearance.!     As  in  tne  case  of  Sardinia,  it  was  here 

m 

contnbuUoiu  nuUtaireMj  prestathiu  en  vwre»  ti  /mraffeBy  qui  ont  iti  <m  powroient  ilrt 
exigies  pour  lu  hetoina  ae  Varmee  FranfoUe,** 

*  Botta'8  remarks  are  bo  striking,  that  we  must  here  give  them  a  place,  although 
GermaDs  and  Italians  wiU  remain  as  they  are,  and  in  our  own  days  would  act  pre- 
cis^y  as  they  did  then:  '^Entrava  in  Milano  11  vindtor  Bonaparte,  turn  gia  con 
aempiicitd  repubUcana^  ma  con  fasto  regale,  come  ae  re  fosse,  Taccolsero  con  grida 
smoderate  et  patriot!  e  parte  del  popolo  soUto  a  fare  come  gli  altri  fanno.  Innume- 
rabili  scritti  si  publicarono,  in  cut  aempre  piii  ti  lodaoa  Bonaparte  eke  la  Uberii: 
moetroeai  per  dire  U  yero,  in  queUo  molto  schifosa  Vadulazione  ItaUana.  Frik  i  patriot! 
chi  il  chiamaya  Scipione,  chl  Annibale;  U  republicano  Ranza  il  chiamaya  Giove. 
I  buoni  utopisti,  quando  lo  yedeyano,  piangeyano  di  tenerezza.  Questa  dimonstra- 
zioni  ^li  si  godeya  tanto  in  publico,  quanto  in  priyato;  ma  auguraya  male  degf 
Italian!,  perchd  essendo  egll  operatore  grandissimo,  credeya,  e  con  ramone,  che  coi 
iiitte,  non  con  parole  s!  oompiscono  le  grandi  mutazioni  negli  statL"— Botta,  yol.  i, 
p.  377. 

f  *'  Art  2. — ^Le  Doc  de  Parme  payera  une  contribution  miUtaire  de  deux  millions 
de  liyres,  soit  en  argenterie  soit  en  monnoye.  II  y  aura  500  mille  liyres  pay  to  en 
cinq  jours  et  le  reste  dans  la  decade  suiyante.  Arts. — H  sera  remettre  douze 
cents  cbeyaux  de  trait,  hamach^s  ayec  des  colliers;  quatre  cents  de  dragona 
hamach^s  et  cent  de  selle,  pour  les  officiers  sup^rieurs  de  rann6e.  Art  4. — n 
remettra  yingt  tableaux,  du  choix  de  gcn^ral-en-chef,  parm!  cenx  existans  atgoni^ 
dliu!  dans  la  Duch6.  Art  5. — ^11  fera  dans  le  dela!  de  quinze  jours  yerser  dans  les 
magazins  de  rarm^e  ii  Tortone  dix  mille  quintaux  de  bled,  dnq  mille  d'ayoine,  et  U 
mettra  dans  le  mdme  dela!  deux  mille  boeufs  k  la  disposition  de  Tordonnatenr  en 
che^  pour  le  seryice  de  rarm6e.''~  Marten's  "Recueil,'^  toL  yi,  p.*624.  The  text 
of  the  coDcUtions  of  the  truce  with  Modena  wiU  be  found  in  the  same  yoLume, 
pp.  633-34. 
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reserved  for  the  Pentarch j,  intent  merely  on  booty,  to  spoil  the  duke 
still  more,  in  Paris,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  which  was  to  be 
there  arranged.    The  peace  was  delayed  by  every  possible  means, 
and  when  at  last  it  was  concluded,  by  means  of  Spanish  intervention, 
no  other  result  was  obtained  than  that  Parma  did  not  immediately 
&11  under  French  administration.     Before  the  peace  was  granted,  a 
compulsory  and  burdensome  commercial  treaty  was  imposed  upon 
the  auchy;  afler  it  was  concluded,  forced  contributions  continued  to 
be  extorted,  and  the  country  was  continually  harassed  by  the  passage 
of  troops.     The  course  pursued  towards  Modena  was  still  worse  than 
that  which  was  adopted  with  Parma;  the  duke,  who  had  collected 
great  wealth  by  the  oppression  of  his  subjects,  was  defrauded  both 
of  his  ill-gotten  money,  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  French, 
and  of  his  country,  which  was  in  their  power.    The  present  duke  was 
great  grandson  of  Duke  Hercules  Ramald ;    the  late  duke,  so  noto* 
nous  K>r  his  cruelty,  and  who,  during  his  lifetime,  was  wholly 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits,  was  son  of  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Duke  Hercules,  who  had  been  married  to  an  Austrian 
prince ;  the  reigning  duke  was  therefore  the  last  branch  of  the 
house  of  Este,  which  had  long  become  withered.*    The  avaricious 
duke  contrived  to  remove  the  money-chests  kept  in  the  vaults  of  his 
palace  in  safety  to  Venice,  whither  he  betook  himself  in  person ;  but 
Bonaparte,  notwithstanding,  contrived  to  extract  a  pretty  round  sum. 
The  Commander  d'Este  remained  behind  insteaa  of  his  brother; 
Bonaparte  contrived  to  deceive  him  by  the  agreement  of  the  1 2th 
of  May ,  which  he  immediately  afterwards  regarded  as  not  concluded. 
By  virtue  of  this  agreement  the  duke  paid  down  seven  millions  in 
csisk,  a  million  and  a  half  in  com,  powder,  and  munitions;  and  the 
French  artists,  sent  from  Paris  to  commit  worse  than  Vandal  rob- 
beries, in  the  midst  of  ostentatious  declamation  about  liberty,  were 
to  be  allowed  to  select  twenty  pictures.     Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  manner  in  which  Bonaparte  converted  into  plunderers  the 
artists  and  learned  men  of  France,  and  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  Directory  on  the  subject,  by  referring  to  Bonaparte's  letter 
published  in  the  Momteur  of  that  year  (Anno  V.,  No.  165).     In 
this  letter  the  general  assures  the  Directory,  that  when  those  works 
of  art  were  added,  which  he  meant  to  extort  from  the  Pope,  he 
would  have  got  together  nearly  every  work  of  merit  in  Italy,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  m  Turin  and  Naples.     All  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  duke  merely  served  to  procure  him  a  short  respite; 
he  was  delayed  by  hopes  in  Paris,  whitner  the  negotiations  for  a 
peace  were  transferred  till  Bonaparte  made  use  of  the  country  as  a 
part  of  his  new  republic.    In  October,  recourse  was  had  to  a  mise- 
rable pretext,  the  truce  declared  at  an  end,  and  Modena  thrown  into 
the  disposable  mass  out  of  which  a  new  state  was  to  be  formed. 

*  Maria  Beatrice  was  married  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  the  First.  Her  son,  the  gloomy  and  despotic  Duke  Francis  Joseph  Jfnrst, 
assomed  the  gorermnent  in  1S14, 
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Milan  was  enchanted  whh  the  idea  of  becoming  the  centre  of 
the  repubhc  of  the  Po,  but  was  nothing  the  more  exempted  on  that 
account  from  requisitions,  extortions,  and  support  of  the  French 
generals.    In  the  very  commencement  twenty  millions  of  francs  were 
levied.     The  Venetian  aristocracy,  too,  at  length  met  with  the  fate 
which  it  had  so  long  deserved,  and  even  merited,  by  its  meanness 
and  cowardice,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  the  axe  was  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  tree.     On  tlie  advance  of  the  French,  it  compelled 
the  eldest  brother  and  heir  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  to  depart 
from  Verona.     By  scandalous  faithlessness  and  murder  the  aris- 
tocrats of  Venice  had  fonnerly  extended  their  rule  over  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  and  they  were  now  in  turn  deprived  of  their 
possessions  on  the  mainland  by  cunning.   People  consoled  themselves 
Dy  the  thought,  that  punishment  at  last  certainly  overtakes  the  sinner; 
true,  indeed,  but,  like  repentance,  often  follows  at  a  very  slow  pace. 
At  first  it  was  falsely  pretended  that  the  Austrians  had  been  received 
into  Peschiera  (which   was  not  strictly  true),  in   order  to   place 
garrisons  in  Crema  and  Brescia ;  but  Napoleon  no  sooner  proved 
victorious  at  Borghetto,  and  the  Austrians  again  evacuated  Peschiera, 
than  recourse  was  had  to  very  miserable  means  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Verona.    The  most  alarming  fears  were  excited  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  governor  of  the  mainland.    Foscarini,  the  governor,  was 
present  in  Verona;  Bonaparte  was  aware  that  he  was  a  very  timid 
anan,  and  he  therefore  sent  for  him  to  Peschiera,  when  he  treated 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  anything  from 
very  apprehension  and  dread.      On  the  29th  of  May  Bonaparte 
had  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  there  was  not  a  word  concern- 
ing Louis  X  VI.,  and  no  accusation  whatever  brought  against  Venice; 
but  that  of  the  31st  was  in  a  very  different  tone.     The  Venetians, 
according  to  the  latter,  had  dared  to  make  Verona  the  residence  of 
a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France,  which  was  the  grossest  insult 
to  the  French  nation ;  and  if,  therefore,  French  troops  were  not 
immediately  admitted  into  the  city,  he  would  proceed  to  take  it  by, 
force.     He  neither  could  nor  would  have  carried  into  execution 
these  threats,  couched  in  the  most  unmeasured  language;    they, 
however,  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  cowardly  mind  of  Fos- 
carini, that  to  the  bitter  vexation  of  the  brave  garrison  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  tlic  French  were  admitted  into  the  forts. 

From  this  moment  all  Paris  streamed  into  Lombardy.  Painters 
and  sculptors,  journalists,  scholars  and  poets,  were  lavish  in  their 
praises  of  the  man  who  sent  monthly  to  Paris  cases  filled  with 
pictures,  books,  and  manuscripts,. and  enriched  all  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  with  plunder.  Buonaparte  was  at  that  time  as  extra- 
vagantly eulogised  by  the  Italian  and  French  rhetoricians  as  the 
Roman  heroes  formerly  wcte  by  the  Greek  rhetoricians  of  the 
Macedonian  period;  the  Directors  alone  could  not  be  satiated  with 
booty.  He  had  raised  contributions  from  all  the  Italian  states, 
pillaged  them  of  their  works  of  art,  plundered  their  libraries,  and 
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laid  hands  upon  tbe  savings'  banks  and  moneys  of  the  poor;  but  all 
was  not  enough  for  the  Directory.  The  pillage  proceeded  too  slowly, 
and  Bonaparte  was  obliged  to  beg  the  ruling  men  in  Paris  to  have 
a  little  patience,  promising  that  when  he  had  caused  universal  dissen- 
sion between  the  governments  and  the  people,  he  would  cast  down 
one  state  after  another.*  This  favourite  maxim  of  Bonaparte— *-one 
after  another,  and  not  too  many  at  the  same  time — ^he  also  prac- 
tised against  Naples.  Pie  one  while  granted  the  most  moderate 
conditions  in  order  that  the  excellent  Neapolitan  cavalry  might  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Austrians  at  the  very  moment  at  which  Wurm- 
ser  was  advancing.  The  Directory  afterwards  delayed  the  peace ! 
As  early  as  the  5th  of  June,  in  Turin,  by  means  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Bonaparte  had  concluded  a  truce  with  Prince  Bclmonte 
Pignatelli,  who  was  the  manager  of  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  and  referred  them  to  Paris  for  the  settlement  of  a  peace, 
when  its  conclusion  was  delayed  till  October. 

Peace  was  agreed  upon  with  the  Pope  in  1796,  because  it  was 
supposed  in  Rome  that  they  would  escape  from  all  consequences  by 
the  usual  arts ;  the  Pope,  however,  had  to  do  on  this  occasion  with 
a  Corsican,  who  was  much  keener  and  more  energetic  than  him- 
eelf  and  his  crafty  cardinals.  The  predatoiy  incursion  into  Tuscany 
brought  Bonaparte  himself  to  Bologna,  whither  the  Duca  de  Gaudi, 
accompanied  by  Azara,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Rome,  in  the 
character  of  a  mediator,  was  sent  to  negotiate.  On  the  23rd  of 
June,  1796,  both  signed  a  truce,  whose  conditions  were  very  op- 
pressive. The  Pope,  therefore,  thought  to  profit  by  the  opportunity 
of  Wurmser's  advance  into  Italy,  and  broke  his  engngement.  The 
Romans,  however,  at  that  time  were  acquainted  with  tlie  old  times 
and  old  statesmen  only,  such  as  Thugut,  Lehrbach,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis,  wherefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  Pope 
was  obliged  to  pay  dear  to  the  men  of  the  revolution  for  the  viola- 
tion of  his  promise. 

From  Bologna,  Bonaparte  turned  his  steps  towards  Tuscany, 
although  he  stood  in  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  grand-duke, 
and  even  paid  him  a  visit  of  courtesy  at  his  palace,  whilst  he  sufiered 
Murat  to  carry  on  the  work  of  plunder  among  the  grand-duke's 
subjects.  This  predatory  incursion  into  Tuscany  can  only  be  excused, 
as  far  as  Bonaparte  is  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  the  French  Direc- 
tory insisted  upon  it  as  often  and  as  importunately  as  they  did  upon 

•  On  the  7th  of  Juao,  after  an  interview  with  two  Venetian  aDibassadoFS,  from 
whom  he  had  made  demands  of  all  kinds  in  money  and  supplies,  he  writes  as  follows: 
"  The  Venetians  yield  to  our  demands  with  an  excellent  grace,  and  wiU  furnish  us 
with  all  the  supplies  necessary  for  our  armies.  Kit  be  your  plan  to  take  away  five 
or  six  millions  from  the  Venetians,  I  liave  reserved  a  reason  for  such  a  demand  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  You  have  only  to  requirc  comi)ensati(^n  for  the  injuries 
sustained  by  the  battle  at  Borghetto,  where  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  so  many  men 
in  order  to  take  that  strong  place.  Should  you  have  any  further  views,  then  I  must 
keep  the  breach  open ;  you  must  inform  me  of  your  wishes  and  wait  for  the  most 
&voarable  moment,  in  order  that  I  may  avail  myself  of  circumstances.  One  must 
not  have  everybody  on  one's  hands  at  the  same  time.^^ 
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the  spoiling  of  Loretto.  The  grand^duke  appealed  to  Bonaparte, 
and  sent  his  minister  to  wait  upon  him;  but  the  plunder  of  Leghorn 
could  not  be  prevented.  A  promise  was  given  that  Florence  should 
be  spared,  and  Bonaparte  went  thither  on  a  visit,  whilst  Murat  led 
his  soldiers  by  another  road  to  I^eghom.*  When  we  bear  these 
circumstances  in  mind,  it  throws  no  very  favourable  light  on  the 
character  of  the  Italian  people,  that  the  return  of  ancient  freedom, 
announced  in  such  soundmg  language,  was  greeted  with  such  shouts 
of  acclamation  in  Bologna;  for  Bonaparte  at  that  time,  in  the  naidst 
of  these  crouching  and  fawning  nobles  who  surrounded  him,  behaved 
both  in  Milan  and  Bologna  as  if  he  were  already  a  king.  He  did  not 
then  precisely  know  what  to  do  with  the  conquered  provinces,  and 
this  first  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  forming  a  cispadane  and  transpadane 
republic;  besides,  the  general  and  the  Directory  were  contmually 
quarrelUng. 

Austria  having  got  new  armies  on  foot  in  autumn,  and  the  truce 
with  Naples  having  been  at  length  converted  into  a  treaty  (Oct.  10th, 
1796),  on  the  payment  of  6,000,000  of  francs,  the  ruling  aristocracy 
in  Genoa  were  made  the  subjects  of  extortion  till  they  could  be 
safely  annihilated.  For  this  purpose  recourse  was  had  to  the  pretext 
that  the  English  had  been  suffered  to  carry  off  a  French  frigate,  the 
Modeste,  from  under  the  very  guns  of  Genoa;  two  millions  were 
demanded  as  compensation  for  this  loss,  and  an  additional  two  millions 
were  extorted  from  them  under  the  appearance  of  a  loan.  In  the 
same  manner  as  advantage  was  taken  of  the  old  aflbir  of  the  frigate 
to  oppress  Genoa,  Bonaparte  availed  himself  of  a  popular  tumidt  in 
Reggio,  without  any  further  provocation,  to  issue  a  proclamalion 
on  the  8th  of  October,  declaring  the  truce  with  the  Duke  of  Modena 
at  an  end,  and  to  take  possession  of  Modena  and  Reggio  as  portions 
of  the  new  republic  about  to  be  erected,  f 

Wurmser  and  Alvinzi  having  been  defeated,  next  came  the  turn 
of  the  Pope.  He  had  failed  to  furnish  the  promised  supplies  and 
payments,  got  on  foot  a  new  army  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  as 
Bonaparte  alleged  and  proved  by  intercepted  despatches,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  court  of  Vienna  to  make  common  cause 
aeainst  their  common  enemy,  and  had  at  least  undoubtedly  em- 
ployed Austrian  officers  to  organise  his  army  commanded  by  priests. 
Bonaparte  appealed  to  these  things,  when,  on  the  1st  of  Feb.,  1797, 
he  declared  the  truce  of  Bologna  at  an  end,  and  appeared  aa  if  he 
was  about  immediately  to  march  upon  Rome,  which  would  have  been 
a  highly  imprudent  step,  as  the  Archduke  Charles  was  advancing 
upon   Italy.     The  Pope's  mercenaries  deserted  to  the  French  in 

♦  "Mandava  (the  grand-duke)  a  Bologna  U  MaixAew  Manfiredini  ed  U  principe 
Tommaeo  Corsini  perchd  B'ingegnaflsero  di  dissnaderlo  dell'  impresa  od  almeno  da 
Im  questo  impetraseero,  che  piatoeto  per  la  yia  di  Piaa  et  di  Fistoja,  che  per  qnella 
di  Firenze  si  oondnoesfie.  Negava  il  generale  republicaao  la  prima  richiesta  con- 
Bentiva  alia  seconda."— Botta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  83. 

t  The  text  of  the  treaty  with  Genoa  wiU  be  foond  in  Marten's  "KecueiL"  voL 
TL,  pp.  647-48.    Its  date  is  October  9th,  1796. 
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CTOwdSy  and  the  Pope  himself  became  so  seriously  alarmed  that  he 
sent  two  ecclesiastics  to  Bonaparte  with  full  powers  to  concede  what- 
ever he  chose  to  demand*  The  representatives  of  the  court  of 
Rome  met  the  French  general  at  Tolentino,  where  he  acted  as  if  he 
was  really  determined  to  pursue  his  march,  which  was  by  no  means 
his  intention.  He  threatened,  abused^  and  insulted,  which  was 
merely  a  feint,  for  he  could  not  aflterwaids  conceal  his  joy  in  having 
deceived  the  master  of  all  deceit,  which  he  described  in  his  corres« 
pondence  by  saying  that  he  had  awrrtached  the  old  fax. 

He  had  at  that  time  full  powers  to  treat  for  a  formal  peace,  and  on 
that  occasion  there  was,  therefore,  no  preliminary  suspension  of 
arms.  A  regular  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on  the  19th  of 
February.  By  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  Pope  was  compelled  to 
dismiss  his  newly  recruited  levies,  to  cede  for  ever  Avignon, 
Venaissin,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna,  and  to  receive  a 
French  garrison  into  Ancona;  Faenza  was  restored.  He  was  bound 
to  fnmiui  all  the  supplies,  and  to  pay  up  the  16,000,000  of  francs 
in  arrear  before  the  3rd  of  May.  In  addition  to  the  nayment  of 
these  large  arrears  of  the  first  contribution,  he  was  callea  on,  in  the 
course  of  the  months  of  March  and  April,  to  pay  a  further  contribu* 
tion  of  300,000  to  the  relations  of  Basseville,  the  French  charge 
d'affaires^  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Roman  populace  during 
the  reign  of  terror.  And  finally,  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  relin« 
quish  all  claims  to  allodial  rights  in  the  ceded  legations. 

During  the  period  of  the  negotiations  at  Udine,  when  a  decision 
respecting  Austria  became  urgent,  the  case  of  Venice  came  to  be 
senously  considered.  France  had  hitherto  taken  every  opportunity 
of  inducing  Venice  to  enter  into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
against  Austria.  Proposals  to  this  effect  were  made  through  the 
(£nand  Vizier,  the  miserable  regent  of  Spain  (the  Prince  of  the 
Peace),  and  the  ministers  in  Paris,  Venice,  and  Constantinople. 
These  offers  were  not  listened  to  by  the  senate,  although  the  French 
minister  in  Venice,  in  reply  to  the  objections  urged  by  the  senate, 
that  such  an  ofl^sive  and  defensive  alliance  between  a  great  and  a 
small  state  was  contrary  to  all  historical  precedent  and  the  law  of 
nations,  drily  said,  ''  The  time  for  such  absurdities  is  now  altogether 
pastJ^*  From  this  moment  the  fate  of  Venice  was  determined ; 
and  when  Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  his  campaign  against 
Alvinzi,  was  reproaching  the  people  of  Milan  with  their  lukewarm- 
ness  on  the  occasion,  he  said  publicly,  that  they  were  very  ungrate- 
ful, for  that  it  had  been  his  intention  again  to  restore  to  them  all 
those  towns  which  had  been  separated  from  the  Milanese  by  the 

*  The  French  mhiister  in  Venice  said,  in  express  terms,  *'  Le  goavernement  de 
Yenise  se  fle  auz  anciennes  maximes  du  dmt  puUic  et  ne  craint  pas  des  voisins 
euTen  lenqnels  il  dvite  d'avoir  des  torts ;  mais  dans  quel  moment  se  fait-il  un  appni 
d'on  ifystdme  tomb^  en  desuetude  depois  longiemp?  Le  droit  pwbUc  n'exiaie  pbu^  et 
Smie  trace  tTegmliire  poUtiqw  a  diqMirudet  Europe.  li  ne  reeU  plvM  de  garamtte  aux 
4tata/aible»y  que  ceUe  qu'tUpeuoent  trouoer  done  la  force  federaUve, 
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Venetians  in  the  fifteenth  century.*  All  the  means  were  now  em* 
ployed  which  French  revolutionary  politics  and  Italian  treachery 
could  suggest,  in  order  afterwards  to  iumish  a  pretence  and  an  occa- 
sion for  the  violent  spoliation  of  the  miserable  aristocrats  of  Venice, 
who  were  sunk  in  weakness  and  corruption.  The  Milanese  also,  to 
whom  a  republic  had  been  promised,  adopted  every  possible  means 
to  excite  disturbances  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in  order  to  have  a 
pretence  for  interfering.  We  shall  neither  follow  the  crooked  paths 
of  the  French  policy,  nor  venture  into  the  labyrinth  of  Italian 
treachery,  but  briefly  giv^the  result  of  their  combined  operations. 
By  Bonaparte's  command,  the  citadel  of  Bergamo  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  force,  and  the  cities  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Urema, 
were  urged  and  stimulated  of  their  own  accord  to  separate  from 
Venice  and  imite  with  Milan.  Sandos  Rollin,  the  Prussian  minister 
in  Paris,  was  not  ashamed,  on  this  occasion,  to  act  as  the  tool  of  the 
French,  in  order  to  draw  the  Venetians  into  a  snare,  which,  however, 
thejr  fortunately  avoided.  As  early  as  the  end  of  January,  1797, 
Quirini,  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Paris,  wrote  to  the  senate  at 
home  that  Venice  was  doomed  to  be  offered  to  the  Austrians  as  a 
compensation  for  their  losses.  The  Venetians,  therefore,  were  by  no 
means  to  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mainland  against  the  French,  as  the  Venetian  aristocracy  was  just 
as  much  beloved  by  the  country  people  as  was  that  of  Berne.  £he 
rising  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  when  Bonaparte  was  in  Carinthia, 
was  excited  by  the  numerous  Italian  Jacobins  and  emissaries  of  the 
French,  who  urged  them  to  revolt  from  Venice,  as  well  as  by  the 
Venetians,  who  embittered  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  con- 
querors, by  whom  they  were  ill-treated.  The  insurrection  of  the 
vigorous  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Venetian  mainland 
might  have  been  undoubtedly  ruinous  to  Bonaparte,  who  had  ad- 
vanced too  far,  because  at  that  very  moment  Laudon  and  Eerpen 
made  their  appearance  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  insurrection 
commenced  in  Verona,  and  spread  over  the  whole  mountain  district 
of  Bergamo  as  far  as  Istria;  many  hundred  French  were  slain  by 
the  brave  country  people,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  no  proof  what- 
ever that  the  Venetian  government  or  its  officers  had  taken  any  part 
in  the  tumults.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  Venetian  senate  followed 
those  rules  of  miserable  prudence  which  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  age  and  weakness  of  the  doge  and  the  cowardliness  of  the 
nobili,  who  were  anxious  about  their  luxuries  and  wealth.  Instead 
of  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  except  from  the 
resolution  and  courage  inspired  by  despair — instead  of  throwing 


cette  place  que  depend  la  possession  de  V^rone,  de  Brescia,  dc  Bergamo,  de 
Crcme.  Comme  j'ayais .  abattus  les  ailes  de  Talgle,  j'aursus  fait  perdre  terre  aa 
lion." 
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away  the  scabbard,  when  they  had  once  drawn  the  sword,  and 
countenancing  and  supporting  the  insurrection,  they  sent  two  sena- 
tors to  Bonaparte,  on  the  7  th  of  April,  to  make  the  humblest  sub* 
missions,  even  before  it  was  known  that  a  truce  with  Austria  had 
been  concluded.  Whilst  they  were  on  their  way  the  insurrection 
assumed  a  much  more  formidable  aspect.  Bonaparte  received  the 
senators  precisely  in  the  same  fashion  as  an  English  governor- 
general  in  India  would  receive  the  ambassadors  of  some  petitioning 
rajah  I  Even  before  the  9th  of  April,  Bonaparte  treated  these 
humble  deputies  with  threats,  not  so  much  because  he  was  aware  of 
any  popular  insurrection  in  his  rear,  as  because,  in  the  truce  con- 
cluded on  the  7th,  he  had  been  compelled  to  throw  Venice  into  tho 
mass  of  compensations  to  Austria.  The  news  of  the  insurrection 
on  the  9th  arrived  most  seasonably  for  him.  On  the  9th  a  bloody 
struggle  commenced  in  and  around  Verona,  which  afterwards  con« 
tinned  from  the  17th  till  the  25th.  In  this  contest  scarcely  any 
Venetians  took  part:  it  was,  however,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Sclavo- 
nians  in  the  Venetian  service.  The  French,  moreover,  without  any 
declaration  of  war^  had  proceeded  to  disann  the  Venetian  soldiers 
in  the  fortresses,  and  the  governor  sent  for  the  Sclavonians  in  order 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  plan.  A  bloody  contest,  it  is  true, 
afterwards  arose  in  tho  streets,  during  which  many  of  the  French 
were  killed,  and  they  in  turn  fired  from  the  forts  upon  the  city. 
The  call,  however,  to  a  general  massacre,  which  was  circulated  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1797,  and  signed  with  the  name  of  Battaglia, 
the  governor,  was  undoubtedly  a  scandalous  invention  and  forgery 
of  some  Frenchman,  or  of  one  of  their  Italian  partisans.  As  to  the 
proclamation,  which  is  like  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the 
governor,  whose  signature  it  bore,  earnestly  protested  against  its 
genuineness,  and  the  Venetian  senate  did  the  same ;  and  even  Daru, 
who  on  all  other  occasions  defends  his  countrymen  with  all  the  usual 
French  sophistry,  does  not  venture  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of 
the  document  in  question.* 

A  still  deeper  shade  falls  upon  Bonaparte  in  connexion  with  this 
affair;  for  whilst  Venice  was  annihilated  on  account  of  the  proclama- 
tion, Battaglia  remained  on  an  excellent  footing  with  the  French, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  as  a  tool  to  have  French  troops  trea- 
cherously conveyed  over  the  lagunes  to  the  islands.  Before  the 
occurirence  of  the  bloody  struggle  which  continued  from  the  17  th 
till  the  25th,  Bonaparte  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  government 
of  Venice,  not  only  full  of  warm  expressions,  but  written  in  an  abso- 


«  u 


Je  n'ai  pn  me  dispenser  de  rapporter  cette  pidce,  parceqa*ellc  devint  un  long: 
myet  de  diflcussion,  et  qu^elle  fiit  deBavou^e  par  le  gouvemement  Venitien  ;  maia," 
he  adds,  "  seulement  troia  semalnea  apr$«.  H  eeroit  fort  difllcile  d  avoir  de  preuves 
irrefragableade  son  authenticite."— Dam,  "HUtoire  de  Venise,"  Uvre  xxxvii.  Botta 
8ay«:  "  Allontanava  da  se  Battaglia  Tinfamia  del  manifesto  con  ismen  tirlo;  lo 
smentiva  ■olennemente  il  senato.  Ma  nulla  giovana,  perchd  i  tempi  eran  pui  forti 
delle  protestatione.**— VoL  iii.,  p.  6. 
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lutdv  rude  and  in  every  respect  insolent  style.*  The  letter  was 
couched  in  the  language  of  the  rudest  soldier  or  most  yiolent  md«s- 
eulotte,  or  as  Daru,  by  a  favourable  turn  of  speech,  expresses  it,  tin 
ati  unuMual  tone.  Junot,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  communication^ 
added  to  the  grievous  and  insulting  nature  of  iVA  contents  by  his 
oflensive  behaviour.  He  insisted  upon  an  immediate  assembly  of 
the  senate  being  called,  and  read  the  letter  in  their  presence  with  an 
insolent  tone  and  accent.  Bonaparte  obtained  a  new  and  wished-for 
pretence  for  inflicting  additional  injuries  from  the  conduct  pursued 
Dv  the  Venetians  towards  Captain  Laugier,  the  commander  of  a 
French  privateer.  The  captain,  with  brutal  violence,  had  insulted 
the  pohce  of  Venice,  which  was  respected  even  by  the  English; 
whereupon  the  police  avenged  themselves  by  seizing  upon  and 
treating  the  privateer  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  On  this 
occasion  some  lives  were  lost.  The  French  regarded  this  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty;  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  decide  to  which  party 
the  blame  attaches;  and  although  Daru,  in  order  to  throw  on  the 
blame  from  his  own  countrymen^  appeals  to  the  apparently  impartial 
evidence  of  the  "  Annual  Register,''  we  all  know  too  well  now  much 
importance  such  a  testimony  deserves.  The  conduct  pursued  towards 
Venice  was  closely  connected  with  the  preliminary  treaty  agreed 
upon  with  Austria,  which  was  itself  the  consequence  of  an  underpbt 
between  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  General  Bonaparte. 

*  That  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselrei,  we  give  the  whole  of  the  document, 
which  is  as  follows : — **  Toute  la  terre  ferme  de  la  S^renissime  Bepublique  de  Yenise 
est  en  armes.  De  tons  les  c6te8  le  cri  de  ralliement  des  paysans  que  tous  arez 
arm^s  est,  Mort  aux  Franfcti$/  plusienrs  centaines  des  soldats  de  I'annSe  de  I'ltalie 
en  ont  deji  ^U  victimes.  Vous  d^sayouez  yainement  des  rassemblementc  que  tous 
ayez  orf^anises.  Crolriez-Yous  que  dans  un  moment  ou  je  suis  au  cour  de  TAlle- 
magne  je  suis  impuissant  pour  &ire  respecter  U  premier  peupU  de  Vuniveref  Croyex- 
Yous,  que  les  legions  d'ltalie  soufflriront  le  massacre  que  yous  excites?  Le  sang  de 
mes  ft^res  d'armes  sera  Yeng^,  et  U  n'est  ancun  des  battaiUons  Franks,  qui,  charg^ 
d'un  si  noble  minist^re,  ne  sente  redoubler  et  tripler  ses  moyens.  Le  senat  de  Yenise 
a  r6pondu  par  la  perfldie  la  plus  noire  auz  proc^d^s  g^n6reuz  que  nous  aYons  tou- 
jours  euB  avec  lui.  Je  yous  euYoie  mon  premier  aide-de-camp  pour  ^tre  porteur 
de  cette  lettre.  La  guerre  ou  la  paiz.  Si  yous  ne  prenez  pas  sur-le-cfaamp  les 
moyens  de  dissiper  les  rassemblements;  si  yous  ne  faites  pas  arrSter  et  livrer  en 
mes  mains  les  auteurs  des  assassinats  qui  Yiennent  de  se  conomettre,  la  guerre  est 
declar^e.  Le  Turc  n'est  pM  sur  yos  frontiers,  aucun  ennemi  ne  youb  menace; 
cependant  de  dessein  pr^m^ite  yous  avez  fait  naitre  des  pr^^teztes,  pour  former  un 
attroupement  dirig6  centre  Tarm^e;  il  sCTa  dissip6  en  Yingt-quatre  heurs.  Nous  nc 
sommes  plus  au  temps  de  Charles  Vlll.  Si,  centre  les  inteutiona  notoira  du 
gouYemement  Fran^ais  yous  me  r^uirez  A  iaire  la  guerre,  ne  croyes  pas  que  a 
I'ezample  des  assassins  que  yous  avez  arm^s,  les  soldats  Fran9ai8  deYastent  les 
campagnes  des  innocent  et  malheureux  peuple  de  la  terre  ferme.  Je  les  piotegerai 
et  lis  b^nirent  un  jour  jusqu'aux  crimes  qui  auront  contraint  Tarm^e  Frmncaise  a 
les  soustraire  au  joug  de  leur  tyrannique  gouYemement.**  We  agree  complet^y  with 
Botta,  who  sayn:  '*  Era  Yillania  di  parlare  con  tali  espressioni  ad  un  principe  in  cui 
era  raccolta  tutta  la  nazione  Yenezidna.  Le  questa  h  grandesza,  oome  alconi 
stimano,  io  non  so  che  cosa  sia  piccolezza." 
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B. — ^PBELIMINAKIES  OF  THE  PEACE  OP  CAMPO  POBMIO. 

When  Bonaparte  and  the  grand-duke  agreed  upon  a  suspension 
of  arms  for  some  days,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1797,  no  one  suspected 
that  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  woula  be  concluded  in  so  short  a 
time  as  eleven  days  afterwards;  even  the  English  were  deceived  on 
this  occasion  by  the  knavish  Neapolitans,  by  Thugut,  and  the  Lehr- 
bachs.  The  Emperor  Francis,  whose  goodness  was  uniformly  cele- 
brated, with  and  without  reason,  was  after  all  an  Italian  of  the  school 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena.  In  1790  he  had  been  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  dreadful,  but,  after  her  fashion,  clever  Queen  Caroline  of 
Naples,  and  was  at  that  time  completely  under  the  dominion  of  his 
wife.  When,  therefore,  her  mother  became  really  alarmed,  and  at 
length  earnestly  desired  a  peace  with  France,  the  empress  was  to  be 
employed  to  work  upon  the  mind  of  her  husband.  Prince  Belmonte 
Pignatelli  gave  Bonaparte  a  hint  in  the  name  of  Queen  Caroline, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Thugut  was  to  be  gained,  who  in  his 
turn  was  able  to  manage  the  emperor  and  the  English.  The  whole 
intrigue  was  to  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  dc  Gallo, 
Neapolitan  minister  in  Vienna,  whose  secretary  proceeded  to  Naples 
to  arrange  all  the  particulars,  and  remained  in  Bonaparte's  camp 
when  the  n^otiations  were  opened.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  from  presenting  any  hindrance  to  their  plans,  they 
contrived  to  win  over  Count  Bellegarde,  who  always  accompanied 
the  archduke  in  his  later  campaigns,  without,  however,  initiating  him 
into  the  real  and  proper  secret.  The  Marquis  de  Gallo  instructed 
the  empress  what  to  do,  and  she  then  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to 
take  the  unexampled  step  of  committing  to  a  Neapolitan  creature  of 
Queen  Caroline  the  whole  conduct  of  a  negotiation  on  which  the 
fate  of  Crermany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austria,  absolutely 
depended.  Count  Meerfeld,  indeed,  was  present;  but  played  a  very 
secondary  part,  and  was  there  merely  for  form's  sake.  The  matter 
was  so  surprising,  that  even  Bonaparte  could  not  avoid  expressing 
his  astonisnment  that,  on  such  an  occasion^  an  Italian  should  be  the 
representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Neapolitan  and 
the  Cormcan,  however^  the  former  representing  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  latter  the  French  republic,  very  soon  came  to  a  good 
understanding. 

A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  as  early  as  the  18th  of 
April  in  the  castle  of  Eckenwald,  near  Leoben^  by  Bonaparte,  the 
Marquis  de  Grallo,  and  Count  Meerfeld,  the  contents  of  which  had 
neither  been  communicated  to  the  emperor  nor  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory. It  is  obvious,  from  the  very  articles  of  the  treaty,  tiiat  it  was 
one  which  neither  could  nor  woula  be  observed,*  but  was  intended  as 
a  mere  blind  to  conceal  from  the  English  that  the  fall  of  Venice  had 
been  previously  and  quietly  determined  on.    The  English  govem- 

•  For  the  teat,  see  Marten's  «  Recoefl,'*  toL  ii,  Supplement,  pp.  124  and  131. 
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ment  had  at  that  time  sent  one  of  their  under  secretaries  of  state  to 
Vienna,  but  he  found  the  treaty  already  concluded.  This  treaty 
was  kept  very  secret,  and  has,  properly  speaking,  never  been  made 
known,  because  it  was  a  piece  of  wholesale  fraud  and  deception.  The 
principal  points  are: — 

1.  That  Austria  should  relinquish  all  claims  to  Belgium. 

2.  That  the  integrity  of  the  German  empire  should  be  guaranteed,        1 
and  a  congress  held  in  Berne  to  settle  the  compensation  for  thoee 
princes  who  should  be  deprived  of  territory. 

3.  That  Austria  should  relinquish  her  claim  to  all  her  possessions 
in  Italy  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Oglio.  That  the  territory  so 
relinquished  should  be  compensated  by  that  part  of  the  Venetian 
territory  which  lies  between  the  Oglio,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic; 
and  this  further  afterwards  to  be  increased  by  the  Venetian  part  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia. 

4.  That  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitioe  treaty  of  peaee^  the 
fortresses  of  Palma-Nova,  Mantua,  and  Peschiera  were  to  be  restored 
to  Austria. 

5.  That  Venice,  as  compensation  for  its  loss,  should^-ieceive  the 
Romagna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara. 

6.  That  Austria  should  acknowledge  as  such  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public to  be  created  by  Bonaparte. 

In  this  treaty,  then,  the  integrity  of  the  German  empire  is  recog- 
nised and  guaranteed,  after  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
had  been  already  agreed  upon  with  Prussia  in  Basle.  A  promise  is 
made  to  restore  Mantua  to  Austria,  which  never  could  oe  serious. 
Compensation  is  awarded  to  Venice,  when  Bonaparte  immediately, 
in  the  first  week  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  officially  an- 
nounced the  dissolution  of  the  Venetian  state.  It  would  be 
obvious,  from  these  circumstances  alone,  that  the  whole  afiair  was  a 
mere  delusion,  had  we  not  (as  is  the  case)  positive  information  on 
the  point.  Not  only  England,  but  Prussia  also,  that  is,  the  king^s 
mistress,  Haugwitz  and  Lucchesini,  were  made  fools  of,  since  the 
Countess  Lichtenau  at  that  time  took  a  journey  expressly  for  poli- 
tical information,  and  Lucchesini  also  suffered,  himself  to  be  led 
astray.  He  sufifered  himself  to  be  referred  to  Clarke,  whom  Bona- 
parte had  sent  to  Turin  expressly,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
under  the  necessit}r  of  letting  this  minister  of  the  Directonr^  who 
accompanied  him,  into  his  secret.  The  miserable  clique  which  ruled 
the  Kmg  of  Prussia  were  afterwards  very  easily  quieted  by  the 
Directory,  which  sent  Chabannes  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose.  Not 
even  the  semblance  of  any  preparation  was  made  for  holding  the 
congress  at  Berne,  and  it  was,  finally,  singular  enough  that  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  wha  managed  the  whole  intngue,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year  was  spoken  of  in  the  grossest  terms  in 
the  Moniteur.* 

*  See  the  Moniteur,  year  YI.;  among  other  places,  col.  01,  col.  ISIO,  and  as  earl/ 
as  col.  75,  she  is  called/ameiue  Caroline,    What  Montholon  nuJces  Bonaparte  say  of 
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About  the  time  in  which  Bonaparte  was  negotiating  the  prelimi- 
naries, Generals  Hoche  and  Moreau  were  pressing  forward  into  the 
interior  of  Germany,  the  former  having  passed  the  Rhine  on  the 
18th  of  April  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and 
the  latter  at  the  head  of  that  of  the  Moselle.  The  whole  country, 
from  Diisseldorf  to  the  Breisgau,  was  occupied,  which  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  French  were  first  of  all  triple  the  Austrians  in 
number,  and  then  the  army  of  the  latter  on  tne  lower  Rhine  was 
under  the  command  of  the  miserable  Wemeck.  According  to  the 
Austrian  custom,  this  general,  in  spite  of  his  well  known  uselessness^ 
was  always  again  employed.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand, whilst  Generals  Kray  and  Hotze  had  each  merely  single  divi« 
sions  under  their  orders.  Wemeck  sufiered  himself  to  be  surprised 
by  Hoche,  who  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Neuwied  on  the  18th,  and  there- 
fore the  battle  in  which  Kray  afterwards  tried  the  fortune  of  war 
was  necessarily  in  vain.  Hoche  boasted  that  on  this  occasion  he  had 
made  7000  prisoners,  taken  seven  stands  of  colours,  and  twenty-seven 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  Austrians  already  knew  of  the  suspension  of 
arms  agreed  to  at  Leoben  on  the  7th  of  April;  but  as  Hoche  had  no 
official  notification,  he  pushed  forward  for  tour  days  without  stopping; 
till  he  arrived  before  Frankfort,  and  it  was  merely  an  accident  which 
prevented  him  from  entering  that  city  before  the  news  reached  his 

Jiuarters.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  truce,  he  went  into  Frank- 
ort  to  Werneck  on  the  20th,  and  concluded  a  truce,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  northward  from  the 
Lahn  was  surrendered  to  the  French  and  their  extortions.  Moreau 
had  to  contend  with  the  army  of  General  Latour,  and  on  the  1 9th 
and  20th  he  sent  Generals  Kegnier  and  Desaix  over  the  Rhine  and 
took  KehL  This  fortress,  which  had  cost  the  Archduke  Charles  so 
much  time  and  such  efforts,  was  as  easily  taken  by  the  French  gene- 
raid  as  if  it  had  been  mere  field  works.  The  general  himself  after- 
wards crossed  to  the  right  bank,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  a 
feneral  attack  on  the  20th,  when  the  same  courier  which  saved 
*rankfort,  arrived  in  his  quarters.  The  Archduke  Charles  had 
still  at  that  time  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  he  sent  General  Bellegarde  to  make  arrangements  with 
Moreau  and  Hoche  respecting  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  occupied 
by  the  two  armies  on  tne  right  bank  of  the  river;  he  was  obliged, 
however,  to  give  up  Germany  to  their  tender  mercies.  Moreau's  and 
Heche's  armies  were  afterwards,  as  well  as  before,  provided  for  and 
enriched  in  Germany,  and  Hoche  himself  declared  tnat  such  a  course 
was  both  reaspnable  and  right.*. 

her  in  Saint  Helena  is  not  amiss:  "La  cour  de  Naples  ^tait  dirig^e  par  la  reine, 
femme  d'un  esprit  remarquable,  mais  dont  les  id^s  ^toient  tont  aussi  desordonn^s, 
que  les  passions  qui  agitoient  son  c<siir."— **  Melanges/'  vol.  ir.  p.  148. 

*  In  his  answer  to  Bellegarde's  proposals  at  Heidelberg  on  the  12th  of  May,  1797, 
Hoche  says:  ** H  est  tr^s  conforme  aux  principes  militaires  qu'une  amaee  nve  aux 
depens  da  pays  conqms." — ^Martens,  yoL  y'±  p.  182. 
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c— bokjlpabte'b  obganisations  in  italt. 

The  French  Directory,  it  ia  true,  mm  at  thai  time  Tery  modL 
diflBatiflfied  ynth  the  mctatorship  which  Bonaparte  eDerclaed  in 
Italy,  but  it  could  not  do  mthout  hia  services,  and  he  threatened 
on  erery  occasiott  to  send  in  his  resignation.  Events  were  therefore 
suffered  to  take  that  course  which  c(Kildnot  be  altered,  and  especially 
peace  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Venice.  The  inaur- 
rection  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  the  acts  of  viol^ace  oom- 
mitted  by  the  country  people,  and  the  military  measares  of  the 
Venetian  harbour  pohce,  almost  intentionally  provoked  hj  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Laugier  of  the  French  privateer,  funushed  the 
{Nretence  {os  first  depriving  the  ci^  of  all  means  of  protecdon,  and 
then  forcing  upon  its  acceptance  a  French  garrison.  All  this  became 
poisible,  Mcause  the  c(»Tupt,  benumbed,  ^tistical,  and  p^y 
government,  and  the  aristocracy  out  of  which  it  was  formed,  tkere, 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Prusaa,  were  totally  unfit  to  cope 
with  the  young  and  fresh  strength  of  a  new-bom  race  of  men. 

The  contanptible  Venetian  senate  threw  itself  at  Bonaparte's  feet 
— was  ready  to  give  every  kind  of  satisfiMStion,  and  to  submit  to 
every  species  of  humiliation;  Bonaparte,  howev^,  was  not  to  be 
araeased,  and  announced  his  determination  publicly  in  a  manifesto, 
which  he  issued  from  Palma  Nuova  on  the  2nd  of  May.  In  this 
manifesto  he  declares  war  formally  against  the  Venetians,  without 
waiting  for  those  powers  from  the  Directory  which  he  did  not  receive 
till  a£ter  this  declaration:  no  one  however  of  the  fifteen  reasons 
which  he  asogns  would  stand  the  test  of  examination,  or  admit  of 
proof.  At  the  same  time,  he  caused  all  the  Venetian  emphyisj, 
officers  and  soldiers,  on  the  mainland  to  be  dismiased,  took  possession 
of  the  whole  country  without  further  resistance,  and  sent  a  division 
of  his  army  to  the  Lagunes  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  the 
island  city  and  the  mainland.  Two  alone  of  all  the  senators  of 
Venice-— Fesaro  and  Guistianini — had  courage  enough  to  recom- 
mend a  vigorous  and  desperate  resistance,  which,  indeed,  would  not 
have  saved  the  state,  but  have  saved  the  honour  of  the  senate. 
This  body  had,  however,  no  sense  of  this  noble  feeling;  or  thought 
perhaps  that  it  had  lost  long  since  every  remnant  of  honour,  and  that 
nothing  now  remained  worth  the  strugdb.  The  senators,  Battaglia 
and  Donate,  who  were  at  the  bead  of  a  r  rench  party,  held  oomp^e 
rule  over  the  Dogfe  Manini — ^weak  by  nature,  and  now  still  more 
weakened  bv  age.  They  were  the  threads  pulled  by  Bonaparte, 
which  moved  the  puppets  of  the  Venetian  senate  hither  and  thither 
at  his  will.  It  was  very  surprising,  that,  notwithstandkig  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  Villetard,  the  French  secretaiy  of  legation,  still 
remained  in  Venice,  and  even  kept  up  the  French  arms  over  his  door. 
He  was  the  man  who  guided  the  movements  of  the  French  party, 
which  was  strong  among  certain  classes  of  the  people. 

The  first  step  of  these  cowardly  men,  anxious  only  for  their  own 
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private  advantage,  was  to  mduce  the  doge  to  summon  what  was  called 
a  committee  of  forty-three,  as  early  as  the  30th  of  April,  in  order  to 
consult  with  them  upon  the  means  of  saving  the  state,  and  on  the 
changes  in  the  constitution  demanded  by  the  French  party.    In 
this  committee,  also,  only  two — Capello   and  Pesaro— voted  for 
making  a  serious  resistance,  whilst  all  the  rest  recomm^ided  their 
brethren  to  put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  Bonaparte.     The  French 
general  had  now  advanced  as  far  as  Mestre,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
IS  at  the  northern  passage ;  there  he  was  met  by  two  senators  sent 
with  fall  powers,  who  found  him  in  tlie  midst  of  his  troops,  which 
he  had  posted  at  the  La^unes,  but  which  he  never  could  have  led 
to  the  island  unless  aided  by  treachery.     He  did  not  condescend  to 
sive  the  deputies  an  audience,  but  only  made  them  acquainted  with 
his  answer  in  writing  through  Berthier,  when  he  reached  Padua. 
The  V^ietian  ambassadors  were  sent  away  altogether  from  Milan, 
and  Bonaparte  himself  took  his  departure  in  order  to  vex  them  more 
thoroughly.    The  terrified  Venetian  senate  now  gave  the  ambassa- 
dors full  powa:s  to  coQsent  even  to  a  change  in  the  constitution,  on 
which  they  at  length  obtained  an  audience  before  Bonaparte  set 
out  {(X  Mantua,    He  received  them  in  Marghem,  an  island  in  the 
Lagunes,  on  the  8th  of  May.    Baraguay  d%[illiers,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  French  army  stationed  at  the  Lagunes,  would  have 
had  a  very  severe  struggle,  which  could  not  possibly  have  ended  to 
his  advantage  had  there  been  any  remnant  of  their  ancient  courage 
lefl  among  the  Venetians.    Theur  ships,  large  and  small,  and  their 
batteries,  were  wdl  mounted  and  armed*;  ten  thousand  Sclavonians, 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  French  in  courage,  were  collected  on  the 
island,  and  there  were  English  frigates  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  which, 
on  the  slightest  hint,  would  have  hastened  to  their  assistance.     The 
French  were  fully  aware  of  all  these  things,  and  therefore  had  re- 
course to  deception  and  treachery.    They  commenced  negotiations 
with  the  revolutionary  party — set  on  foot  a  whole  series  of  cabals, 
and  finally  promised,  if  the  Sclavonians  were  disbanded — ^if  the 
government  should  resign,  and  a  new  one  be  appointed — that  they 
would  then  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  new  ^ovemmenl;. 
The  proposal  was  thankfully  received — ^the  ^ps  were  immediately 
disarmed — ^the  Sdavcmian  raiments  disband^  and  put  on  board. 
The  city  was  thus  rendered  wholly  defenceless,  and  the  object  of  the 
cunning  French  was  fully  attained.     The  sovereignty,  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  was  transferred  to  the 
people,  and  a  new  government  was  to  be  established.     From  the 
oonditi(»is  which  they  attached  to  their  resignation,  it  will  be  most 
deariy  seen  how  completely  the  once  proud  and  s^ndid  nebiii  of 
Venice  had  fallen  into  contempt. 

The  new  government,  or  rather  the  municipal  council,  was  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  and  they  were  to  take  care 
that  the  pensions  and  funds  devoted  by  the  state  to  the  support  of  the 
noble  families  which  had  fallen  into  poverty,  should  be  preserved  and 

C2 
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continued.  At  the  very  moment  in  which  the  ruling  nobles  were 
bartering  dominion  and  honour  for  an  alms,  the  whole  people  of  the 
city  and  the  brave  Sclavoniana,  now  in  the  ships,  were  devoted  to 
them  for  life  and  death ;  but  they  never  attempted  resbtance.  Their 
cowardice  was  so  ^preat,  that  the  senate,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
against  five,  of  their  own  accord  transferred  all  their  rights  to  a 
commission  of  ten,  to  be  chosen  with  the  approbation  of  K>naparte. 
From  this  time  forth  anarchy  prevailed  in  the  city,  thegreatest  mis- 
chief was  perpetrated,  till,  on  the  12th  of  Mav,  the  French  party 
succeeded  m  persuading  the  people  to  exercise  their  new  rights,  and 
to  elect  a  new  council,  democratically  chosen.  This  new  town 
council  was  not  only  chosen  from  all  ranks  and  classes,  but  ev^i 
made  up  of  persons  of  different  nations:  it  however  succeeded  in 
^tilling  the  bloody  tumult  got  up  by  the  Sclavonians,  and  in  re- 
moving  them  from  the  city.  The  ori^ators  of  these  new  cabals, 
whose  object  was  to  bring  the  French  mto  the  city,  took  good  care 
to  keep  up  a  constant  fear  of  the  tumultuary  proceedings  of  the 
masses,  ana  this  furnished  the  new  TOvernment  with  a  pretext  for 
entering  into  a  secret  negotiation  witn  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  to  send 
in  a  division  of  his  army,  although  at  that  very  time  a  peace  had 
been  concluded  with  Bonaparte  in  Milan.  The  negotiations  for  the 
peace  had  been  carried  on  by  the  old  government,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  with  the  committee  of  ten,  to  whom  their  power  was  dele- 
gated, and  the  peace  itself,  between  the  city  of  Venice  and  the 
republic  of  France,  was  signed  on  the  16th  of  May  (27th  Floreal, 
year  Y .)  The  paper  was  signed  on  the  part  of  France  by  Bonaparte 
and  Lallemand,  and  on  that  of  Venice  by  Francisco  Dona,  Leonardo 
Justiniani,  and  Ludovico  Mocenigo.  The  treaty  contains  five  arti- 
cles, and  binds  the  city  of  Venice  to  pay  three  millions  of  francs  in 
cash,  and  three  millions  in  goods ;  to  furnish  three  ships  of  the  line 
completely  armed  and  two  frigates ;  and  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  twenty  paintings  and  five  hundred  manuscripts.*  The 
treaty  was  immediately  ratified  by  the  new  town  council ;  but  as 
the  people,  who  had  been  won  over  for  that  purpose,  at  the  same 
moment  succeeded  in  bringing  French  troops  into  the  city,  Bona- 
parte did  not  ratify,  and  that  under  the  contemptible  pretext,  that 
he  had  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  old  government^  and  not  with 
the  new  oncf 

*  See  Martens,  toL  tU.,  pp.  186-189. 

t  Botta  has  pronounced  a  very  proper  judgment  in  this  case:  "  Ratificarono  in 
fatto  1  municipali  di  Yenezia  11  trattato  conduso  in  Milano,  persuadendoai  non  si 
rede  come  ne  perchd,  che  tutta  V  autorit^  della  republica  e  del  magglor  consigUo  in 
loro  fosse  investita.  Kegava  Bonaparte  la  ratifleazione,  allegando,  essere  della  parte 
del  mandatari  Veneziani  cessato  11  mandato,  perchd  era  estinto  11  mandatore,  u  che 
era  Tero.  Ma  siccome  gla  sapeva,  quando  stipulaya,  che  era  spento  il  mandatore, 
ftH  il  suo  stipulare  fraude  per  fare,  che  1  Veneziani  ammettessero  in  Venizia  i  suoi 
soldati.  Ma  questi,  gia  essendo  entrati,  e  Y  antico  govemo  col  quale  V  Austria 
aveva  congiunzione  di  amicizia,  gia  essendo  spento,  il  che  era  1'  importanza 
del  tutto,  ei  rifluto  la  ratiflca  per  legarsi  a  niona  obligazione  col  nuoro.*'— Vol.  iii^ 
lib.  z^  p.  82. 
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The  new  gOTemment  carried  on  the  negotiations  with  Baraguav 
d'Hilliers  by  means  of  Villetard,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
was  suffered  to  remain  and  canj  on  his  intri^es  in  Venice ;  and 
having  taken  advanta^  of  a  rising  in  the  city  in  favour  of  the 
old  government,  probably  intentionally  excited,  they  called  in  the 
French  general  to  their  aid.  A  number  of  barges  were  got  in  readi- 
ness by  the  initiated,  and  during  the.  night  of  the  15th-16th^  about 
four  tnousand  French  soldiers  were  brought  over  the  Lagunes. 
Donate  and  Battaglia,  Bonaparte's  tools,  having  arranged  the  whole 
affair  in  conjunction  with  Villetard,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  known  to  the  commander-in-chief,  when  he 
immediately  afterwards  demanded  five  millions  instead  of  the  three 
mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Daru  is  sensible  that  the  conduct  pursued  on  this  occasion  was 
scandalous.  He  takes  care  to  state  the  particulars  as  well  as  he  can, 
but  he  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  Venice  then  lost  her  credit,  and 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  bank  was  no  longer  any  secret.  On  this 
occasion  Venetians  and  French  emulated  each  other  in  plundering. 
The  former  forcibly  took  100,000  ducats  from  the  avaricious  Duke 
of  Modena,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  among  them  for  himself  and 
his  treasures ;  whilst  the  latter,  in  their  reports,  boast  in  the  coarsest 
language  of  the  plunder  and  spoil  of  all  kinds  which  they  collected 
in  Venice.*  Bonaparte  himself  openly  admits  in  his  letter  that  the 
treaty  was  a  mere  aelusion,  in  order  to  set  a  pretext  for  spoiling 
Venice,  squeezing  it  like  a  sponge,  and  a^rwards  handing  over  the 
exhausted  town  as  a  compensation  to  Austri&.t 

Bonaparte  having  lodged  his  troops  in  Venice,  quietly  pursued 
his  dictatorial  course  in  Italy,  in  order,  when  the  preliminanes  were 
changed  into  a  peace,  to  be  able  to  deliver  it  up  to  Austria ;  not" 
withstanding  this  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  prolonged  for 
the  whole  summer.    The  creation  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  dated 

*  Baroguay  d'Hillien*  correspondence  with  the  commander-in-chief^  as  well  as 
the  other  documents  connected  with  these  scandalous  transactions,  wiU  he  found  la 
the  Correspondence  already  so  often  referred  ta  The  passage  in  which  the  low  and 
plundering  disposition  of  the  French,  who  were  hrought  into  the  city  as  friends  and 
deliverers,  most  clearly  appears,  runs  as  follows :  *'  J'ai  6tC'  visiter  I'arsenal.  J'en  ai 
Tu  tons  les  details;  c'est  im  de  plus  heau  de  la  Mediterranee,  et  qui  ren&rme  toua 
les  moyens  propres  a  equipcr  dlci  I.  deux  mois,  avec  deux  millions  de  d^pense,  une 
flotte  de  sept  ou  huit  vaisseaux  de  74,  six  fregattes  de  30  a  40,  et  cinq  cutters.  II  y 
a  d'ailleurs  une  immense  artillerie,  taut  en  fer  qu'en  bronze,  des  fonderies,  des  ateliers 
de  charronage,  une  corderie  superbe,  des  chantiers  de  la  plus  grande  beaute.  Tous 
les  magazins  sent  pleins  de  hois,  de  chanvre,  de  fer,  de  goudron,  de  cordages,  et  de 
toiles.  n  y  a  environ  six  milles  fusils,  six  milles  pistolets  de  cavalerie,  et  tous  les 
ateliers  sont  dans  la  plus  grande  activity,  /'at  de  suite  fait  scusir  Umtes  k  propriety 
Anglaigety  RtuseSt  et  Portugaises,  en  declarant  qu'eUea  apparteraient  a  la  ripubUqua 
Fran^aiae,^  To  the  report  that  he  had  installed  the  new  municipality  he  adds  the 
very  characteristic  remark:  "  Lapeur  est  le  sentiment  dominant  dans  cette  ville,  et 
11  est  legage  de  la  tranquillit6  pubiique." 

t  He  concludes  his  letter  on  the  necessity  of  anniliilating  Venice  as  a  state  with 
these  words:  "Nous  prendrons  les  vaisseaux,  nous  depouillerons  rarsenal,  nous 
enleverons  tous  les  canons,  nous  detruirons  la  banque,  et  nous  garderons  Ck)rfou  et 
Ancone." 
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from  the  same  moment  in  which  Venice  (elL  On  the  16th  of  May, 
in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  rejoicings  and  nomp,  the  whole  circle  of 
Italian  and  French  rhetoric  was  pot  unaer  contribution,  in  order 
to  ptoduce  masterpieces  of  eloquence,  and  to  clothe  the  plan,  then 
issued,  with  all  the  splendour  of  oratorical  phraseology.  In  expectatioa 
that  a  fifth  district  should  be  added  to  the  new  republic,  and  a  fifth 
dsrector  appointed,  four  directors  were  first  nominated,  besides  legia- 
ktiye  councils,  judges,  corporations,  administrators  of  departments 
and  districts:  ererjrthing  precisely  according  to  the  Frenoi  model. 
On  the '9th  of  July  the  new  government  was  installed  at  Milan,  and 
took  possession  of  the  whole'  extent  of  their  territory  (except  the 
Valteune);  as  this  territory  consisted  of  five  hitherto  compktdj 
distinct  governments,  five  directors  were  appointed,  a  lesislatiTe 
council  of  168  members,  and  a  council  of  elders  of  80.  None  of 
these  arrangements  were  recognised  by  Austria  till  they  were  agreed 
upon  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic, — whilst  Tus- 
cany,'|Parma,  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  even  Spain,  were  obliged  inune- 
diatcly  to  send  ambassadors  to  Milan  to  ofier  their  congratulatioBS 
on  the  erection  of  a  new  state,  to  which  they  felt  a  deadly  repi^- 
nance,  and  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  their  own. 

In  the  meantime  Fayponlt  was  busily  employed  after  the  same 
&duon  in  Genoa  as  Villetard  in  Venice.  He  gathered  together  all 
the  revolutionary  spirits  with  whom  Italy  at  that  time  swarmed, 
and  which  are  still  numerous  enough  in  tlie  same  country.  Gs- 
alpine,  French,  and  Sardinian  enthusiasts,  in  conjunction  with  the 
brawling  Genoese  democrats,  were  stimulated  violently  to  demand  a 
change  of  the  existing  constitution.  It  is  obvious  that  Bonaparte 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  PaypouIt*s  schemes  for  exating 
popular  tumults,  from  the  fact  that,  three  days  aft^  the  occupation 
of  Venice  by  the  French  troops  (on  the  19th  of  May),  he  wrote  to 
the  Directory  as  follows: — ^^  Genoa,  with  loud  clamours,  demands  a 
democracy,  and  the  senate  has  sent  deputies  to  mc  in  order  to  hear 
my  opinion.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Genoese  aristocracy  will 
meet  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Venice."'  Faypoult  did  not  wait  till 
the  senate  liad  come  to  an  understanding  with  Bonaparte  on  the 
changes  to  be  made,  but  sprung  his  mine  as  early  as  the  21st 
of  May.  From  the  22nd  there  was  a  bloody  struggle  for  several 
days  in  Genoa.  In  Genoa,  as  well  as  in  Venice  and  Berne,  the 
lower  classes  and  the  country  people  were  devoted  to  the  aristo* 
cracy,  and  these  came  to  their  assistance  when  the  senate  and  noUes 
altogether  despaired  of  their  cause.  The  harbour,  arsenal  and  gates 
were  already  in  the  power  of  Faypoult's  protegh  and  partisans-^ 
the  senate  had  relinquished  all  hopes  of  resistance,  and  the  old 
officers  of  the  government  were  deposed — ^whcn  the  people,  sup- 
ported by  the  vifforous  aid  of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
rose.f»  masse,  and,  in  the  midst  of  terrific  scenes  of  blood » restored  the 
old  government.  Bonaparte,  who  had  long  foreseen  the  course  of 
events,  ordered  12,000  men  to  the  neighbouriiood  of  Genoa,  and  had 
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an  offveenre  txeafy  already  prepaied^  whicli  his  adjutant,  Lavalette^ 
waa  to  canrj  with  him  to  Genoa,  to  tarrify  the  small  council  into  sub- 
jection and  aeoeptance  of  its  teems. 

Lavalette  leached  G^ioa  on  the  29th  of  May,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening.     He  demanded  an  immediate  audience  with  the  same 
insolence  as  Junot  had  exhibited  in  Venice;  and  when  the  council 
was  assembled,  he  read  as  insulting  a  letter  in  as  insulting  a  tone 
as  Junot  had  done  in  Venice.     The  aaipe  results  followed  in  Genoa 
as  had  followed  in  her  sister  state,  except  that  they  did  not  venture 
to  exact  from  the  whole  nobility,  or  the  great  council,  what  was 
demanded  of  it  in  Venicew    The  small  council,  indeed,  accepted  the 
oompulaory  treaty  and  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
which  was  its  ooDsequence;  but  a  note  was  inserted  in  theMoniteur^ 
afterwards  repeated  by  Martens,  in  which  it  was  observed  that  they 
did  not  venture  to  demand  the  legal  confirmation  of  the  treaty  by 
the  great  council.*     In  reference  to  these  events,  every  reader  of 
I^valette's  Memoirs  may  learn  the  manner  in  which  such  memoirs  are 
&bricated  in  Paris.    Lavalette  himself  was  entrusted  with  the  em- 
bassy, and  he  could  not  therefore  possibly  have  related  the  story  of 
his  own  doings  and  of  the  taking  away  of  the  frisate  Modeste,  as  is 
there  done.  The  author  of  thia  history,  moreover,  Jaiew  long  beforci 
from  the  month  of  the  ex-queen  Hortense  (Duchess  of  St.  Leu), 
how  the  memoirs  were  produced,  and  what  share  she  herself  had 
taken  in  their  composition.    The  treaty,  or  more  properly  spiking, 
Bonaparte's  rescript  to  Genoa,  changed  thia  aristocratic  republic  into 
a  democratic  Ligurian  republic,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  territory  should  possess  equal  rights  and  equally  share  in 
the  government ;  next,  all  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty;  and  it  was 
left  to  Bonaparte  to  appoint  a  provisional  government,  which  was  to 
consist  of  a  doge  and  twelve  other  members.^    This  provisional 
government,  as  also  a  legislature,  consisting  of  a  legblative  council 
of  300,  and  a  council  of  elders  of  150  members,  was  appointed  on 
the  6tik  of  June.    On  the  same  day  a  general  amnesty  was  pro« 
daimed,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  following  August  the  constitution 
was  fnlly  introduced.    The  number  of  the  members  of  government 
was  increased  to  fifteen;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  one-third  of  the 
members,  both  of  the  government  and  councils,  should  retire  every 

*  Hie  treatr^  if  Bonaparte's  lescript  may  be  ao  called,  is  to  be  found  ia  Martens^ 
ToL  iii,  pift.  190-193.  In  page  192,  Martens  adds  these  words: — **  Le  MonUeur  ajoute: 
*Cette  conrention  a  ^t6  ratifi^  par  le  petit  conseil.  On  a  jug^  ft  propos  de  ne  pas 
U  fiure  sanctiottiier  par  le  grand  conseil,  parceqn'on  a  cnunt  que  par  les  noMea 
pauTras,  aocoutnm^s  a  opiner  en  faveur  de  cenxqui  patent,  il  n'y  en  etkt  assez  pour 
Ibrmer  ane  opposition  inntile.  II  eat  etS  d'ailleurs  abaurde  de  tirer  de  grand  conseU 
de  sa  nnllit^  ft  la  retUe  dedisaoudre  le  goavemement.' *' 

t  In  reftveace  to  the  members  appoiiited  by  Bonaparte  to  take  part  in  the  go- 
vemmeiit,  Botta  remarks:  "  Quaodo  U  generalissinu)  Francese  creava  questa  nuora 
sagBoria  avefra  in  pensiero  non  solamente  di  dare  autoritft  a  uomini  pnidenti  e 
loatani  da  Toglie  eatreme^  mft  anoora  mescolande  uomini  di  diTorse  condizioni  di 
ao«tcar%  eha  U  aoyranitft  noB  cadev*  piii  in  pochi»  ma  beosl  in  tutu  coaa  Che  aTrebbe 

doTuta  quietare,  certentando  le  ambizioni  molti  nmori." 
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year,  and  be  replaced  by  new  ones  cboaen  by  election.  This  was  all 
mere  empty  show,  for  the  Ligurian  troops,  so  called,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  French  Generals  Duphot  and  Casa 
Bianca,  whose  wishes  the  government  was  therefore  compelled  to 
follow. 

During  the  following  months  Bonaparte  had  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  Directory  in  Paris  and  the  crowds  of  Jacobins,  who 
were  either  sent  by  them  from  that  city  or  protected  in  Italy,  from 
throwing  everything  into  general  confusion,  and  revolutionising 
Parma  and  Piedmont.  La  Kevelli^re  Lepaux,  who  had  made  him- 
self ridiculous  by  his  extravagant  zeal  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
reli^on,  which  he  called  Theophilanthropism,  entertained  an  extra- 
ordinary  fear  of  priests  and  the  Pope.  This  drove  him  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  singular  steps,  and  to  a  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  embittered  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
French,  especially  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  sent  crowds  of  his 
Jacobins.  Bonaparte,  however,  protected  Parma  and  Tuscany ;  and 
he  sent  his  brother  Joseph  as  ambassador  to  Rome;  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  having  the  peace  with  Naples  ratified  in  Paris  (Oct.  10, 
1797),  and  in  obtaining  at  least  a  respite  for  Sardinia. 

Charles  Emanuel  Iv.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Victor  Ama- 
dous III.,  in  the  government  of  Sardinia,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1796,  was  compelled,  as  early  as  March,  1797,  to  place  the  admirable 
Sardinian  army  at  Bonaparte's  disposal^  on  the  latter  sending  Clarke^ 
afterwards  Duke  of  Feltre,  to  Turin.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was, 
in  fact,  rendered  completely  defenceless  by  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
ofiensive  and  defensive,  into  which  he  entered  with  Clarke  on  the  5th 
of  April.  He  was  compelled  to  bind  himself  to  furnish  still  further 
means  of  transport  and  subsistence  to  the  French  troops,  constantly 
in  march  hither  and  thither  across  his  territory;  to  support  their 
emvloyis  Bud  prisoners;  and,  in  addition,  to  furnish  and  Keep  up  in 
full  number  and  condition  8000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  40  pieces 
of  cannon.  All  this,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Jacobins  of 
the  French  Directory ;  for  the  news  of  the  democratic  disturbances 
in  Piedmont  no  sooner  reached  Paris  than  the  Directory  showed 
themselves  unwilling  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  that  Bonaparte  succeeded,  by 
the  most  urgent  representations,  in  October  ana  November,  in  ob- 
taining the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  One  of  Bonaparte's  creatures, 
who  in  other  respects  generally  invent  the  history  which  they  write^i 
admits,  however,  that  the  treaty  had  never  been  seriously  intended.* 

*  Montholon,  "Memoires  de  Napoleon,**  vol.  It.,  p.  146:  "Cependant  ce  prince 
(the  King  of  Sardinia)  ne  se  faisoit  point  illusion  lur  sa  position ;  il  savoit,  qu'il  ne 
aeroit  la  conservation  de  son  trone  qu'i  Napoleon,  et  combien  pea  ^toit  sincere 
ralltanoe  apparente  du  Directoire,  il  aroit  le  pressentiment  de  sa  chiite  procbaxne. 
Enyirron^  de  tons  c6t^s  des  democraties  Fran^se,  ligurienne,  Cisalpine,  il  ayoit 
il  combattre  I'opinion  de  ses  penples,  les  Fiemontais  appdlaient  k  grand  cris  la  re- 
volution, et  la  conr  regardoit  d^ja  (Dec.,  1797)  la  Sarddgne  comme  un  lieu  de 
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In  the  mean  time,  De  Grallo,  the  empress,  and  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  had  employed  all  imaginable  means  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  summer  at  last  to  brin^  about  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  with  the  emperor.  The  English,  however,  caballed,  and 
Thngut  played  a  part  which  even  Talleyrand,  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  Bonaparte,  describes  as  shameful.  It  was  De  Grallo  who 
brought  the  matter  to  an  issue,  by  travelling  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  working  upon  the  mind  of  the  empress  by  the  invention  of  new 
rascalities.  Acting  without  powers,  he  first  came  to  an  under- 
standing regarding  other  preliminaries  with  Bonaparte,  who  had  not 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  Leoben,  at  the  castle  of  Montebello,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milan,  and  then  arranged  that  the  conferences 
respecting  the  peace  should  take  place  in  Udine. 

D. — PEACE  OP  CAMPO  FOKHIO. 

Bonaparte  would  have  done  loug  before  what  he  at  length  did 
in  August — excite  the  apprehensions  of  Austria  by  threats  and  active 
preparations  for  war — had  not  the  decision  of  tbe  dispute  between 
the  majority  of  the  Directory  and  the  majority  of  the  councils  long 
remained  uncertain.  In  August,  Bonaparte  oecame  at  len^h  sure 
that  a  coup  d*etai  would  make  him  all  powerful.  The  Directory 
stood  in  need  of  soldiers;  Bonaparte  lent  them  to  it,  and  sent  Auge- 
reau  to  Paris,  but  took  no  part  himself;  he  felt  sure  that  the  eottp 
d'itat  would  succeed,  and  that  afterwards  both  the  victorious  and 
the  conquered  party  woul^  seek  for  his  aid,  and  therefore  he  assumed 
a  threatening  attitude  towards  Austria.  Four  days  before  the  coup 
d^itat  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  he  came,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1797,  to  Passeriano,  a  castle  not  far  from  Udine,  whither  Austria 
then  sent  Count  Ludwig  von  Cobenzl,  who  had  been  removed  from 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affidrs  in  1795,  and  since  that  period  exhi- 
bited in  Petersburg  all  the  splendour  of  an  imperial  representative. 
Ludwig  von  Cobenzl  did  not,  however,  reach  l/ dine  till  three  weeks 
after  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  to  Bonaparte.  The  court  of  Vienna  had  waited  for  him 
nnce  May;  the  issue,  however,  of  the  meeting  was  very  different 
from  what  the  court  expected  (27th  September). 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  however,  always  inexhaustible  in  petty 
schemes  and  Jesuitical  tricks,  did  not  even  determine  td  take  this 
step  till  Bonaparte  sent  in  his  uUimatum^  and  Talleyrand,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Haugwitz,  had  prevailed  upon  the  Kiug  of 
Prusaa  openly  to  favour  the  friends  of  France  in  respect  to  Ger- 
many,  and  to  communicate  his  decision  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  the  emperor,  supported  by  the  preliminary  articles,  still  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  The  negotiations 
in  Udine  were  conducted  by  Bonaparte  alone,  and  with  unlimited 
power,  for  Clarke  had  just  at  that  time  had  a  misunderstanding  with 
nis  protector,  Camot,  and  been  recalled.    On  this  occasion,  also,  no 
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incon&derabk  number  of  intrigues  were  in  full  acticMi,  iu  whidb. 
the  namee  of  Queen  Caroline  and  her  minister  Aeton,  De  GaMo 
and  his  protectriz  the  empress,  deserve  to  be  neitioned  as  the 
chief.  Matters  at  first  assumed  the  appearance  as  if  hoetitities  would 
be  onop  more  renewed^  because  it  had  been  determined  by  the  tiea^ 
of  Leoben  that  the  war  should  be  renewed  unless  a  peace  was  oqb- 
cluded  bdfore  the  1st  of  October;  the  Archduke  Charks  had  alreadj 
taken  his  departure  for  his  headquarters  in  Schwetzingen,  when 
means  were  founds  on  the  1st  of  October,  of  extending  the  Boepfamm. 
of  hostilities  for  three  weeks  longer.  Bonaparte,  convinced  that 
nothing  could  result  from  it,  promised  to  ffiye  compeasatioa  te 
Austria  as  well  as  to  Prussia,  at  the  expense  of  the  German  states,  to 
be  spoiled  for  the  purpose. 

Could  we  here  go  into  and  explain  the  particulars  of  the  way  in 
which  Bonaparte  protected  himself  ag^nst  the  petty  trickery  of  the 
Neapolitans,  and  conducted  himself  towards  Augereau,  when  the 
latter  became  conceited  in  consequenoe  of  the  brutal  aid  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Jacobins  of  Paris;  or  did  our  objeet  permit  us  to 
develop  Bonaparte's  bearing  towards  the  Directory  ana  TaUeyrand, 
it  would  clearly  appear  from  all  these  things  how  great  he  really 
was^  and  how  pitiful  everything  which  either  opposed  or  came  into 
contact  with  him.  This  is  also  dear  from  what  at  the  same  nK>meiit 
he  said  of  the  fooleries  of  the  Parisian  democrats  and  oi  the  enthii* 
siasm  of  his  countrymen,  the  Italians,  of  which  he  wished  to  vnil 
himself  for  the  crcaticm  of  his  new  republic* 

We  can  readily  believe  that  Bonaparte  and  De  Gallo  had  reoouiae 
to  contrivances  of  all  kinds  to  compd  Cobenal  to  come  to  an  early 
conclusion  of  the  treaty;  we,  however,  intentionally  pass  ov&c  all  the 
anecdotes  which  are  rdated  on  the  subject^  in  ord^  briefly  to  state, 
that,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  peace  betwe^a^  Austria  and 
France  was  concluded  and  si^ed  on  the  17  th  of  October,  at  the 
ruined  castle  of  Campo  Formio,  near  Udine.  The  conditions  of  tiiis 
peace  were  very  dififerent  from  what  there  might  have  be^i  reaaon  to 
expect,  not  only  from  the  preliminaries,  but  from  the  public  dedai»> 
tions  issued  by  the  emperor  as  late  as  the  month  of  July.  The  eoiir 
tents  of  the  treaty,  however,  will  excite  no  surprise,  when  it  is  bame 
in  mind,  that  whilst  Cobenal  received  the  name,  the  real  ^!»uU 
potentiary  was  a  miserable  intriguer  like  the  Marquis  de  Uallo, 
prompted  by  a  nnnister  like  Thugnt,  whose  mind  nev»  cherished 
a  great  idea,  and  still  less  was  ever  warmed  by  a  patriotic  feeling. 

*  Let  us  0DI7  compare  irhat  Bonaparte  nsjn  of  tbo  liflicauay  gnthiii'iMti  fbr 
freeaom  among  the  Italians  with  the  lies  whidi  the  good-aatuied  Michel  raffexa  his 
prattlers  to  teU.  In  a  depiche  confidentUUe  to  Talleyrand,  of  the  date  of  7th  October, 
I797|  he  writes  as  follows:  **  Vbns  connoissez  pea  ces  peaples-d;  fls  ne  meiitent 
pas  qs'oa  fiMse  tner  quarsate  miUe  Fraageas  poor  eax.  Je  xtm  par  tos  )attam, 
^e  vwisportes  to^iours  d'une  fieiusse  hypotb^se*  voms  vow  ommums  911s  la  hUnffak 
Jhire  degrtaideg  cfuuiea  a  un  peuple  mou,  superMieux,  panialon  9t  mhe.    Je  n*ai  pas  en 

r>Qr  auziliare  I'amour  des  peuples  poor  la  liherte  et  T^gahte.   Toot  ee  qni  a"^  boa 
dke  9«e  dbir  lbs  pfi0C&Mia<mw,  dies  £feoKrv  ^{^^ 
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Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  tlie  peace  of  C^mpo  Fonnio^ 
an  intimation  was  ^ven  to  Switzerland  toat  it,  too,  was  to  be-the 
ecene  of  a  rerolution  supported  by  France.  The  districts  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Splngen  and  the  Wormser  Joch,  or  Valteline, 
Ghiavenna  and  Bormio,  districts  hitherto  subject  to  the  Orisons, 
TFcre  now  united  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  Bonaparte  on  this 
occasion  had  an  honourable  and  pleasing  character  to  play.  He  had 
here  to  support  the  weak  against  the  strong;  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  positiye  rights  of  the  jurists,  to  give  free  course  to  a  nght  which 
never  becomes  obsolete,  because  it  is  derived  from  Grod  and  not  from 
the  jurists ! 

The  Grisons,  which,  even  comprising  the  Valtelme,  had  never 
possessed  150,000  inhabitants,  formed  at  that  time  a  federative 
republic,  consisting  of  the  grey  or  upper  league,  of  that  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  that  of  the  ten  commandments.  It  would  carry 
us  beyond  our  limits  to  enter  into  a  history  of  this  republic,  whicn 
Zschokhe  has  treated  at  length**  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
observe  that,  on  the  fall  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  Grisons  made 
itself  master  of  the  Valteline.  This  district,  like  many  others  in 
Switzerland,  was  afterwards  administered  and  governed  as  a  pro- 
vince, by  certain  powerful  families  of  the  grey  league.  The  two 
families  of  Planta  and  Salis  were  all-powerful  in  the  democratic 
Grisons,  as  that  of  Reding  is  to  this  day  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz. 
All  the  considerable  families  of  the  league  were  devoted  either  to  the 
one  family  or  the  other,  and  all  public  offices  were  filled  by  mem- 
bers of  one  or  the  other,  according  as  each  obtained  a  temporary  pre- 
ponderance in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people.  Of  these  two 
families  of  Planta  and  Salis,  one  was  always  sold  to  Austria,  and  the 
other  to  France,  and  their  partisans  provided  for  in  the  Valteline 
looked  upon  the  offices  entrusted  to  them,  and  even  upon  law  and 
justice,  as  merely  means  of  enriching  themselves;  the  discontent 
was,  therefore,  still  greater  there  than  in  the  present  canton  of  Tes- 
sino,  which  was  then  governed  by  the  small  cantons  as  a  conquered 
province.  The  advance  of  the  French  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol 
mspired  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline  with  courage  to  throw  off 
the  burdensome  dominion  of  their  republican  masters;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  they  tried  all  possible  means  to  induce  the  members 
of  the  Grison  league  to  allow  them  to  enter  into  the  imion,  and  enjoy 
ecpsl  rights  with  themselves.  They  would  have  preferred  a  union 
^th  them  to  one  with  Cisalpina,  had  not  the  peasants  of  the  league 
ejected  every  ofier  of  amalgamation.  All  their  effi^rts  in  this 
direction  having  proved  vain,  they  at  length  sent  their  chancellor, 
Carbonera,  to  the  Grisons  on  the  21st  of  June,  1797,  as  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  of  solemn  renunciation  of  their  authority  on  the  part  of 
Chiavenna,  Bormio,  and  the  Valteline.  At  the  same  moment  in 
which  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  league,  they  commis- 

*  The  whole  of  the  first  part  of  Zschokhe's  Memoira  k  occupied  with  tha  union 
OT  grey  league.    Winterthur,  1803. 
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Qioned  Hcrr  von  Gaudenz-Planta  to  app^l  to  Bonaparte  for  liis 
diation.    Bonaparte  called  upon  the  Grisons  as  early  as  the  3rd  of 
July  to  name  a  plenipotentiary,  but  with  the  express  addition  that 
the  Valtcline  was  to  oe  regaraed  as  a  fourth  province,  and  not   as^  a 
subject  of  the  three  provinces  of  the  lengue.     This  proposition  dis- 
pleased the  country  people,  because  it  offended  their  pride;  and  was 
distasteful  to  the  more  distinguished  families,  because  they  isrould 
lose  the  profits  of  their  offices.    The  matter  was  prolonged,  especially 
by  the  cabals  of  the  family  of  Salis,  till  the  decision  came  too  late. 
Bonaparte  concluded  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  before  the  grej 
leamiers  had  made  an  end  of  their  tedious  consultations,    ana  he 
had  then  no  longer  any  reason  for  sparing  either  Switzerland  or 
the  Grisons.     On  the  19th  of  October,  1797,  he  therefore  caused  it 
to  be  announced  to  his  Cisalpine  republic^  that  henceforward  the 
Valteline,  Chinvenna,  and  Bormio,  were  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
Cisalpine  territory.     In  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Fonnio,  in  which  all  the  constituent  parts   of  the  republic  are 
enumerated,  there  is  indeed  no  mention  of  the   Valteline.     It  is 
there  said,    the    Cisalpine   republic  shall  consist    of    the   former 
Austrian  Lombardy,  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Crema — 
the  city  and  fortress  of  Mantua — the  whole  territory  of  Mantua, 
Peschiera,  and   that  portion   of  the  former   territory   of   Venice 
especially  defined  in  another  article.     In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
enumerated  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  the  principalities  of  Massa  and 
Carrara,   and   the   three  papal    legations,  Fcrrara,   Bologna,    and 
Roma^a.    The  division  of  the  territories  of  Venice  was  already 
fixed  m  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles.      In  the  fifth,  the  Venetian 
islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura, 
Cerigo,  &c.,  are  expressly  reserved  tor  France,  as  well  as  Butrinto, 
Larta,   Bonizza,   on   the  mainland,  and  all   the  Venetian  settle- 
ments in  Albania,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lodrino  in  general.      The  pro- 
mise of  a  portion  of  the  Venetian  territory  to  the  Cisalpine  republic 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article — by  which  also   Istria,   Dal- 
matia,  the  district  of  Cattaro,  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  and  every- 
thing included  within  a  boundary  line  there  described,  are  ceded  to 
the  emperor.     In  the  18th  article  it  is  agreed  that   the  Duke  of 
Modena  shall  be  compensated  by  the  possession  of  the  Breismu. 
The  Archduke  Charles  and  the  Archduchess  Christine  were  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  estates  in  Belgium,  with  the  obligation  to 
dispose  of  them  by  sale  within  three  months,  as  was  also  to  be  the 
case  with  the  estates  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in  Italv      Bv 
virtue  of  the  twentieth  article  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  with  the 
German  emmre  were  tobe  referred  to  a  congress,  to  be  summoned 
to  meet  at  Kastadt.     This  congress,  according  to  a  secret  acrree- 
ment,  was  to  assist  m  the  execution  of  the  fourteen  secret  arHnWnf 
the  treaty,  together  with  the  ostensible  ones  of  what  was  to  \^  A 

pubUc.     Tlife  most  casual  reader,  however,  of  these   arti*^    ^'\\ 
easily  be  persuaded  that  they  were  as  little  capable  of  bein^  'A 
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into  execution,  as  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben:  the  whole  was  there- 
fore  a  mere  delusion. 

The  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  bring  about  the  cession  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  French,  and  on  his  own  part  given 
up  possession  of  the  Frickthal;  and  he  was  to  obtain  Salzburg  and 
a  portion  of  Bavaria.  Such  stipulations  as  these  mi^ht  have  been 
carried  into  execution;  but  the  terms  of  the  ninth  article  were  alto- 
gether incapable  of  being  fulfilled.  In  the  eighth  article  a  compen* 
sation  in  Gern^m^  is  promised  to  the  hereditary  stadtholdor,  but 
with  this  single  hmitatioii,  that  such  compensation  was  not  to  lie  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Austrian  possessions;  and  then  the  ninth 
article  runs  as  follows : — France  is  ready  to  give  back  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  his  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  the  two 
powers^  therefore^  enter  into  a  mutual  guarantee^  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  shall  gain  no  new  possessions.  The  reason  why  it  was 
impossible  to  execute  such  an  article  it  would  be  quite  superfluous 
to  detail. 

In  the  twelfth  article  compensations  are  promised  to  the  spiritual 
electors,  and  to  a  number  of  princes  who  were  either  protected  by 
France  or  Austria — a  promise  which  assuredly  neither  party  was 
disposed  to  fulfil.  If  it  is  said,  Austria  shall  obtain  still  more 
than  is  defined  in  these  articles  from  the  spoil  of  the  states  under  its 
protection,  then  France  also  shall  receive  more. 

It  was  only  such  men  as  the  Thu^uts,  the  Lehrbachs,  and  the 
Emperor  Francis,  a  ruler  inaccessible  to  every  great  and  elevated 
thought  or  feeling,  who  could  consent  to  such  an  article  as  the  thir- 
teenth without  sinking  into  the  earth  for  shame.  In  this  article,  the 
emperor,  even  before  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  empire,  hands 
aver  Germany,  utterly  defenceless^  into  the  power  of  its  nereditary 
enemy.  In  it,  too,  the  emperor  promises,  within  twenty  days  after 
the  ratification  of  the  peace,  which  was  certainly  to  take  place  within 
two  months,  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Mayence,  Ehrenbreitstein, 
Philippsburg,  Mannheim,  Konigstein,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt,  or,  in  a 
word,  from  the  German  empire. 

At  this  time  the  Directory  was  already  preparing  new  Yevolutiona 
in  Italy,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Swiss  constitutions  was 
resolved  on,  because  on  this  occasion  Bonaparte  was  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Reubel  and  his  colleagues — that  the  ancient  aristocracies 
must  be  overthrown,  in  order  incidentally  to  get  possession  of  the 
hoarded  and  dead  wealth  of  the  aristocratic  families  of  Berne, 
Zurich,  Soleure,  and  other  places.  At  this  time  Bonaparte  had 
already  formed  the  magnificent,  but  wholly  chimerical^  project  of  his 
great  expedition  to  Egypt,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  extra- 
ordinarily vigorous  power  of  imagination,  by  virtue  of  which  every- 
thing seemed  to  him  possible,  because  he  had  already  succeeded  in 
many  things  which  appeared  impossible. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  seven  volumes  of  his  correspondence  at 
l^t  period,  that  Bonaparte,  whilst  in  Italy,  had  directed  his  marked 
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attention  to  the  oolossal  pkn  of  wresting  Egypt  fxom  tbe  Turka^  and 
from  thence  making  war  upon  the  English  m  India.  During  his 
campaigns  in  Italy  he  came  to  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
French  knights  in  Malta,  and  the  Directory  showed  itsdf  disposed 
to  countenance  and  support  the  adventure.  The  five  Jacobins  who 
since  the  18th  of  Fructidor  ruled  the  destinies  of  France,  were 
highly  pleased  to  be  able  to  send  into  another  quarter  of  the  world 
a  great  and  regal  man,  who  was  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
their  compai-ative  insignificance;  they  therefore  put  forth  all  the 
energies  of  the  country  in  order  to  second  his  design.  A  fleet  was 
collected,  to  which  they  gave  the  magnificent  name  of  the  Ocean 
Fleet,  as  well  as  a  numerous  army,  under  the  pretence  of  under- 
taking an  expedition  against  England.  Bonaparte  was  appointed 
generalissimo,  with  unlimited  powers  by  land  ai^  by  sea.  The  real 
object  of  the  armaments  was  a  secret  to  every  one;  and  it  was  pub- 
licly said  that  Bonaparte,  before  engaging  in  the  expeditioa  against 
England,  was  first  to  go  to  Rastadt  as  chief  of  the  French  embassy 
appointed  to  discuss  and  settle  the  affairs  of  Germany.  During  his 
absence,  Desaix  represented  the  general-in-chief  both  by  land  and 
by  sea.  As  to  the  embassy,  Bonaparte  in  fact  appeared  onlv  onoeai 
Elastadt  in  the  character  of  its  head,  and  that  only  to  compel  Austria 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Campo  F(Hinio,  by  which  the 
German  fortresses  were  deprived  of  imperial  protection.  Befi>ie  he 
came  to  Paris,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Rastadt  on  the  1st  of  December, 
although  the  congress  summoned  to  sit  there  was  not  formally 
opened  till  the  6th.  He  imperiously  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
surrender  of  Mayence,  and  agreed  upon  a  new  secret  convendon,* 
by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  imperial  troops  should  retire 
behind  the  Inn  and  the  Lech.  Bonaparte  did  not  reach  Paris  till 
the  10th,  and  was  then  solemnly  received  by  the  Dixeetory,  with- 
out, however,  entering  into  explanations  of  any  kind  with  the  five 
directors.  On  his  ceremonial  reception  Talleyrand  delivered  an 
address,  which  sounds  no  little  ridiculous-f  Bonaparte  spoke  som^ 
very  home  truths  to  the  Directory  in  very  direct  and  str<Hag 
terms,  to  which  Barias  replied  in  most  exaggerated  and  absurd 
phraseology.^ 

*  Both  treatiea,flnd  erexythingrelatiiig  totfaem,  will  be  found  in  the  Snpplement 
to  Martens,  toL  tU. 

t  We  Bhoald  be  obHged  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  Tallegrrand's  address  to  show 
that  it  was  ridicnloiis  fhnu  beginning  to  end.-  Bonaparte  obeenred:  **La  paix 
assure  la  liberty  et  la  gloire  de  la  republique.  Lorsque  &  bonheur  dupenpU  FramfCM 
sera  aasia  mar  des  meSUurs  loig,  TEurope  entihe  rtdeviendra  librer 

%  We  shall  quote  only  two  of  these  phrases  as  a  specimen:  ^  La  natiae  a 
epnis6  toates  ses  richesses  ponr  erto  Bonaparte,**  Agiun:  **  Bonaparte  a  medite 
ses  oonqn^tes  avec  lapeMtie  de  Socrate,  U  a  ncemeUii  Chomme  avec  la  guerre/* 
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Whilst  Bonaparte  was  engaged  in  extending  the  dominion  of 
the  iepabli(dui  goTemment  in  Germany  and  Italy,  it  sank  into  dis- 
tniBt  and*  disgrace  at  home,  through  the  bad  conduct  of  four  out  of 
the  five  directors.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  revolution,  admirable  in  themselves,  became  hateful  to  the 
people  in  oonsequenoe  of  anarchy  in  the  goveiiun^t,  and  mis- 
management in  administration,  and  that  they  elected  men  into 
tiie  l^idatoie  who  were  hostile  to  the  revolution.  The  greatest 
possime  derangement  prevailed  in  the  finances,  and  this  became  a 
subject  of  univecsal  complaint.  Not  merely  the  resources  of  the 
national  treasury,  but  the  property  of  individuals,  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed when  the  paper  money — assignats  and  mandats — ^which 
had  been  issued  in  diiri^urbed  times,  lost  all  its  value.  The  facility 
of  issue  had  been  grossly  abused;  and  the  asaignats,  which  the  state 
professed  its  readiness  to  receive  in  payment  for  national  domains, 
became  almost  wholly  worthless,  after  forty  millions  of  them  had  been 
put  into  circolation.  As  early  as  October,  1795,  fifte^a  francs  in 
sslv^  had  become  worth  5000  in  assignats,  and  at  a  later  period  their 
value  was  still  fiurther  depressed.  Tms  fidl  continued,  even  though  a 
decree  was  issued  on  the  tSOth  of  January,  1796,  by  which  it  was 
announced  that  all  establishments  for  the  preparation  of  this  pap^ 
money  duxild  be  destroyed,  and  the  further  multiplication  of  them 
rendered  impossible.  B«course  was  obliged  to  be  had  to  a  concealed 
bankrupt^,  by  the  creation  of  what  were  called  mandats^  in  order 
to  redeem  a  part  of  the  assignats,  and  to  eadinguish  the  remainder  * 
Hie  nuindats  were  secured  upon  certain  estates  of  the  national 
domains;  but  the  mode  of  assignment  was  so  tedious,  and  caused 
such  delay  in  tkmi  preparation,  that  they  fell  in  value  even  before 
they  were  put  into  circulation.  They  fell  still  more,  when  it  was 
determined  to  employ  them  as  a  means  of  redeeming  one-thirtieth 
part  of  the  assignats,  in  order  to  be  able  to  extinguish  the  remaining 
twenty-nine  psarts.  This  was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  to  put 
thirt7-two  millions  of  assignats  out  of  circulation^  without  ^ving 
one  larthiag  of  compensation,  and  to  pay  the  other  eight  millions 

*  Hie  neoeBsity  of  this  course  may  be  leen  from  the  following  detailB:— In  Ko- 
rember^  1789,  one  hundred  iSrancs  assignata  were  worth  95  in  cash;  in  January, 
1791,  ^Kj  were  Btffl  worth  92;  in  Jauoaiy,  1792,  they  had  £iUen  to  62;  in 
January,  1798,  to  51;  in  Jamoary,  1794,  to  40;  in  1795  to  18;  and  hi  Jidy  of  the 
same  year  tis^  were  only  worth  a  few  tethhiga.  In  1796,  twenty-four  ftaacs  m 
cash  were  worth  7200  in  assignatfl. 
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with  mandats,  which  no  one  would  anj  longer  receive  in  payment* 
As  early  as  the  9th  of  August  the  republic  declared  that  mandats 
would  be  received  in  payment  of  the  public  taxes,  but  only  at  the 
current  price  of  the  day.  Tlic  current  price  may  be  learned  from 
the  fact,  that  it  was  decreed,  in  1797,  that  one  franc  in  cash  was  to 
be  regarded  as  equal  to  100  francs  in  mandats;  in  February  it 
became  obvious  that  this  decree  was  absolutely  useless;  and  on  the 
4th  of  that  month,  by  a  new  decree,  the  mandats  wedre  left  to  their 
fate. 

These  financial  difficulties  led  to  disputes  between  the  legislative 
councils  and  the  directors,  who  subjected  themselves  to  eternal  dis- 

Srace*  by  ihe  adoption  of  the  miserable  speculations  to  which  they 
ad  recourse  to  obtain  relief  from  their  pressing  difficulties.  In  this 
respect  too,  therefore,  Bonaparte  was  indispensable,  because  he  not 
only  made  the  war  support  itself,  but  also  from  time  to  time  sent 
large  sums  from  his  extorted  millions  to  supply  the  coffers  of  the 
Directory.  The  letters  already  referred  to,  which  were  printed 
in  the  Maniteur,  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
Bonaparte  was  suSered  to  speak  to  the  Directory  respecting 
the  system  of  pillage  in  Italy.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Carnot  himself,  .m  1797,  thought  the  royalist  party,  which  was  still 
dreaming  of  a  restoration  at  that  time  quite  impossible,  less  dan- 

!erous  to  his  country  than  a  government  without  credit  or  dignity, 
'his  was,  in  fact,  the  opinion  of  all  the  better  and  quieter  portion  of 
the  French  people;  and  even  the  restless,  communistic,  socialistic,  and 
fanatical  enthusiasts  of  the  years  1793  and  1794  were  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  speculating,  usurious,  and  despotic 
directors.  The  young  and  intemperate  members  of  this  party  fell 
into  a  state  of  strife  with  the  Directory  almost  immediately  on  its 
installation.  Carnot,  in  his  letter  of  justification,  written  imme- 
diately after  the  18  th  Fructidor,  declares  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  so  much  afraid  of  the  club  of  their  friends  the  Jacobins,  which 
met  in  the  Pantheon,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  require  its 
sittings  to  be  closed  by  Bonaparte,  at  that  time  general  of  the 
interior;  he  also  admits  that  he,  then  a  director,  used  to  ask  a  shoe- 
maker to  breakfast,  whom  he  had  known  since  the  reign  of  terror, 
in  order  to  learn  how  things  were  going  on. 

Jacobins  and  royalists  were  at  that  time  the  editors  of  the  most 
important  joumab ;  and  the  Marquis  Antonelle,  notorious  as  the  chief 
member  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  wrote  the  Journal  of  Free 
Men^^  completely  in  the  spirit  of  the  reign  of  terror.     Rossignol,  the 

S>ldsmith,  who  was  a  general  at  the  same  period,  collected  toge- 
er  the  remnant  of  his  former  revolutionary  bands;  and  an  enthu- 
siast and  communist,  who  honestly  believed  in  his  dreams,  clothed 

*  By  reading  the  hiBtory  of  the  company  of  Dgon,  it  will  be  seen  what  nucality 
was  practised  under  the  government  of  these  dishonest  men.  Thiers,  however,  is 
no  authority  on  the  point,  for  he  has  played,  and  plays,  the  same  game  as  Beuhel 
andBarras. 
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his  communism  in  a  philosophical  garb.  The  name  of  this  visionary 
was  Francis  Noel  Babcexif ;  out,  as  was  also  the  fashion  in  1793,  he 
took  the  name  of  Caius  Gracchus  Babceuf.  As  early  as  1790, 
Babceuf,  being  a  raving  republican,  was  appointed  to  office,  but 
again  removed  on  account  of  his  uncontrollable  vehemence,  although 
he  was  in  other  respects  an  honest  man,  for  he  afterwards  raved  and 
stormed  against  the  terrorists  as  well  as  against  the  royalists  and 
aristocrats.  Baboeuf  edited  the  Tribune  of  the  People,  or  defender  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  quite  in  Marat's  style  ;  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the  most  absurd  descriptions  and  representations  of 
civil  freedom.  Those  to  whom  a  new  revolution  would  have  been 
agreeable  or  useful  supported  this  wild  exaggeration ;  and  even 
Fouche  from  time  to  time  wrote  articles  for  the  journal,  so  that  it 
appeared  as  if  Jacobinism  would  again  come  forward  under  a  new 
form.  The  public  offices  were  again  occupied  by  the  men  of  the 
leign  of  terror.  Tallien,  separated  from  his  elegant  wife,  Fontenay 
Cabarrus,  again  assumed  a  violent  tone,  and  no  man  any  longer 
put  any  trust  in  his  neighbour,  because  a  set  of  fortune-hunters, 
adventurers,  gamblers,  and  speculators,  constituted  what  was  called 
good  society.  Merlin  de  Douay  occupied  the  post  of  minister  of 
police,  and  gave  his  old  friends  the  Jacobins  so  much  playroom 
that  he  was  at  length  removed ;  and  because,  next  to  Cambacer^s, 
he  was  the  best  lawyer  in  France,  he  was  Appointed  minister  of 
justice.  Cochon,  afterwards  made  a  count  of  tne  empire  by  Bona- 
parte, a  man  scientifically  educated  under  the  old  regime,  and 
whom  even  Camot,  in  his  letter  of  justification,  eulogises,*  waa 
minister  of  police,  and  abeady  spoke  both  of  an  ultra-democratic 
and  a  royalist  conspiracy.  On  his  recommendation  the  Directory 
caused  several  camps  to  be  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  induced  the  legislature  to  confer  upon  them  extraor- 
dinary powers.  Amon^  the  measures  adopted  in  consequence  of 
these  powers,  it  was  resolved  that  all  former  deputies  to  the  Conven- 
tion who  did  not  fill  any  office,  or  who  had  not  dwelt  in  Paris 
before  they  had  been  in  the  Convention,  and  further,  all  deposed  or 
dismissed  functionaries,  and  all  foreigners  except  those  attached  to 
some  embassy,  should  immediately  depart  from  Paris,  if  they  had 
not  already  Uved  there  before  the  14th  of  July,  1790. 

At  the  same  time,  all  emigris^  whose  names  were  not  absolutely 
removed  from  the  list,  were  forbidden  to  continue  to  reside  in 
Paris;  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  Directory,  even  those  were  included 
in  the  ordinance  who  had  been  in  anywise  compromised  and  after- 
wards exculpated  by  amnesty. 

The  democratic  promoters  of  disturbances  assembled  at  that  time 
around  Drouet,  the  deputy — the  same  who,  as  postmaster,  had 
arrested  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  afterwards  been  sent  as  one 

♦  Camot,  in  his  "Beponae,"  &c.,  p.  168,  calls  him  "  ^estimable,  le  tr^s  eatimable 
ministre  Coehon,  plofi  acti^  mille  fois  plus  courageuz,  plus  xepublicain  que  touB 
vw  diz^ctenn  republicaina." 

.      VOL..   Vil.  D 
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of  tlie  deputies  to  the  Conventioiij  and,  as  such,  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  tiie  anny  of  the  North.  Whilst  discharging  the  functions 
of  a  commisaoner  he  was  taken  prisoner,  draggea  about  from  one 
horrible  Austrian  prison  to  another,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 
exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  king.  This  raving 
democrat  of  the  reign  of  terror,  filled  with  bitterness  against  the 
sneaking  aristocrats  and  their  prisons,  found  eyerything  so  com- 
pletely changed  since  1793  in  the  legislature,  that  on  his  return  he 
attached  himself  to  BaboBuf.  Baboeuf  and  his  partisans  at  that  time 
constituted  a  power,  for  in  the  wavering  system  followed  by  the 
Jacobins  of  the  Directory^  their  t^services  were  sometimes  needed 
against  fiie  majority  of  the  councils,  or  against  those  who  were 
called  royalists,  but  who  in  reality  were  only  desirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  Jacobinism  and  anarchy.  What  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
incredible,  will  therefore  excite  no  astonishment — viz.,  that  Reubel 
and  Bairas,  in  February,  1796,  caused  an  offer  of  the  post  of 
minister  of  finance  to  oe  made  by  Fouch^  to  Caius  Gracchus 
Baboeuf.  In  fact,  Babosuf  had  the  very  best  inclination  to  be  a 
Marat;  but  the  tone  of  his  journal  was  rather  wearisome  than 
exciting,  and  his  language  was  not  the  bold  and  determined  tone  of 
an  enthusiast,  but  the  uncertain  and  rambling  outpourings  of  a  mad- 
man. He  fought  with  fanaticism  for  folly,  despised  all  forms,  would 
by  all  means  become  a  martyr,  and  infected  others  with  his  insanity. 

Neither  Drouet  nor  Baboeuf  could  ever,  properly  speaking,  become 
dangerous,  although  a  considerable  number  of  papers  and  projects, 
which  might  have  brought  back  the  times  of  1793  and  1794,  were 
found  in  the  house  of  the  form^,  on  a  dondciliiuy  visit  sanctioned  by 
the  legislative  councils  (because  he  was  a  deputy).  All  that  now 
remained,  however,  of  Robespierre's  band  (la  queue  de  Robespierre) 
and  of  the  Cordeliers,  concealed  themsdves  behind  the  honest  but  maa 
visionaries.  Amar,  Vadier,  Choudier,  and  other  veterans  of  the  Con- 
vention, who  had  not  been  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, stirred  the  fire,  and  more  than  sixty  members  of  the  assembly 
lay  in  ambush  in  order  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  should  the  fanatics 
and  visionaries  succeed  in  breaking  up  the  present  government. 

This  induced  the  Directory  once  again  to  have  recourse  to  a  coup 
d!itat  against  its  friends,  the  Jacobins.  From  the  night  between  the 
lOth-1 1th  of  May,  1 796,  there  was  considerable  excitement :  Drouet's 
papers  were  seized  and  taken  away,  and  he  himself,  with  the  permission 
of  nis  colleagues,  arrested,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  thirty  of  the  wildest  democrats,  among  whom  was 
Rossignol.  Fate  was,  however,  always  favourable  to  this  man,  till  he 
was  finally  cruelly  and  unjustiy  transported  under  Bonaparte,  and 
died  in  wretchedness. 

The  Directory,  however,  and  its  partisans,  needed  the  support  of 
the  anarchists  against  the  party  which  was  anxious  for  the  return  of 
order,  justice,  and  religion,  and  which  was  called  royalist,  because 
there  were  some  royalists  amongst  those  of  whom  it  was  composed. 
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The  proseentkm  of  the  demagogues  was  conducted  in  a  most  scan* 
dalous  manner,  and  so  as  to  prolong,  instead  of  putting  an  end 
to,  the  diatuTbances.  Dronet  wvis  sufieied  to  escape;  and  when  the 
excitement  became  at  length  too  bad,  reoourse  was  had  to  a  deyioe, 
by  which  a  number  of  persons  of  the  low^r  classes  were  allured  into 
a  snare,  tiied  before  a  court-martial,  and  shot;  the  object  was  in- 
stantlj  to  tenifj  the  band,  without  being  obliged  effectually  to  root 
out  the  eviL  The  time  was  drawing  near  in  which  those  who  had 
been  arrested  in  May  were  to  be  tried  before  a  special  tribunal 
appointed  for  that  purpose  in  Vendome;  there  was,  however,  no 
positiTe  act  to  lay  to  their  charge.  Their  mere  |dans  were  not  more 
revolutionary  than  those  of  the  then  existing  government,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  provoke  their  partisans  into  some  positive 
breach  of  the  law  he£(xe  they  could  be  punished. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  numbers  of  fresh  troops  had  been 
ooBoentrated  around  Fans  since  the  beginning  of  May,  and  divided 
into  several  camps,  one  of  which  was  stationed  on  the  plain  of  Gie- 
ndle,  near  the  village  of  Vau^irard.  AmoxLg  the  battaHons  in  this 
camp  iihere  weze  some  deeply  imbued  with  democratic  opinions,  and 
afBliated  with  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  This  being  known  to  the 
AicBids  of  the  communist  Babcsuf,  and  to  the  partisaos  of  Bossignol, 
among  whom  were  Huguet  and  Javoques,  formerly  members  of  the 
Convention,  they  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  tois  feeling  among 
the  scddiers  in  order  to  set  their  Mends  at  liberty.  Hatry,  tne  com- 
mander-in-chief, (»r,  as  he  was  called,  general  of  the  interior,  did  all 
in  his  power  in  order  to  catch  them  in  the  very  act,  and  to 
strengthen  them  in  the  opinion  that  they  had  only  to  show  them- 
aelves  in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  solders.  The  whole 
machinery  of  the  years  1792-93  was  again  set  in  motion  by  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  populace  of  Paris  again  made  the  tools  of  the 
demagogues. 

Commotk»is  had  existed  in  Paris  for  a  month,  when  at  length  an 
open  demonstration  was  made  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  on  the 
29th  scenes  of  violence  took  place  in  the  streets.  The  populace 
was  dispersed  by  the  military:  mobs  and  illegal  meetings,  however, 
continiuBd  in  September  also,  till  at  length  an  attempt  was  made 
on  the  nights  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  the  month  to  fraternise  with  the 
Boldiers  in  the  camp  at  Vaugirard,  and  to  induce  these  to  join  them. 

The  whole  affidr  was  so  absurdly  managed  that  one  might  readily 
jmagine  the  directors  th^nselves  had  caused  the  demonstration. 
The  anned  multitude  o£  Jacobins  belonging  to  tiie  lower  classes 
pressed  forward  into  the  eamp,  at  a  place  occupied  by  a  regiment 
which  had  no  svmpathy  with  their  opinions,  and  who  were  far  more 
tenifled  than  pleased  by  the  dreadful  procession  of  the  men  of  Sep- 
teoiber,  1793.  As  this  horrible  procession,  and  the  terrific  shouting 
of  the  tunanltuous  rabble  streammg  into  the  camp  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  win  or  allure  the  fevour  of  the  nrst  regiment  with 
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which  they  came  in  contact,  and  whose  colonel,  besides,  was  an 
honourable  and  upright  man,  the  soldiers  immediately  obeyed  his 
commands,  fell  upon  and  cut  down  the  mob.  Many  of  the  poor 
deluded  people  were  sabred,  and  132  taken  prisoners  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  By  this  means  the  object  of  the  directors  was  attained; 
and  they  could  now  betake  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  unlimited 
and  arbitrary  power.  The  legislature  gave  its  sanction  to  a  system 
of  domiciliary  visits,  in  order  to  discover  and  seize  upon  the  wounded 
who  had  escaped.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seiasing  upon 
those  whom  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  destroy,  and  being  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  or  treated  accordingly,  they  were  tried 
by  a  court-martial  and  shot.  Others,  of  whom  it  was  intended  to 
make  some  further  use,  were  charged  with  being  compromised  in 
Baboeuf 's  conspiracy,  and  sent  before  the  special  tribunal  at  Vendome, 
which  was  at  length  opened. 

The  long  trial  of  ^abceuf  and  his  fellow-prisoners  was  a  satire 
upon  all  law  and  justice;  for  the  transactions  of  the  court,  which 
held  its  sittings  in  the  presence  of  an  incredible  multitude  of  people, 
afforded  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  in 
the  time  of  Robespierre.  The  trial  took  place  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  1797,  and  the  accused  were  sixty-four  in  number, 
of  whom  only  forty-seven  were  placed  before  the  court.  The  hall 
was  filled  by  witnesses  and  spectators,  who  conducted  themselves 
precisely  as  the  occupants  of  the  tribunes  in  the  Jacobin  clubs  had 
formerly  done;  so  that  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  the  Jacobins 
themselves,  from  whom  the  directors  were  chosen,  were  intention- 
ally desirous  of  turning  the  judges  and  the  administration  of  justice 
into  utter  contempt.  Jacobins  collected  to  the  scene  of  trial  from 
all  quarters.  When  Baboeuf  came  forward,  he  threw  off  his  coat  that 
he  might  gesticulate  more  freely  and  eulogise  himself  as  the  hero  of 
the  people ;  he  boasted  of  his  resistance  to  their  arbitrary  rulers,  and  ex- 
posed the  whole  of  their  shameful  proceeding.  He  no  sooner  made  his 
appearance  than  ho  was  greeted  with  loud  applause  by  the  specta- 
tors, and  when  he  departed  he  was  followed  oy  clapping  of  hands. 
Afterwards,  a  low  and  shameless  woman  was  sent  from  Paris,  who, 
at  the  close  of  every  sitting,  sang  revolutionary  songs,  in  which  the 
bystanders  took  part.  Even  the  soldiers  joined  in  these  disgrace- 
ful tumults,  and  their  officers  were  compelled  to  dismiss  them  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  prevent  them  irom  making  common  cause 
with  these  riotous  assemblies.  It  was  at  length  seen  that  this  extra* 
ordinary  tribunal,  which  had  cost  an  immense  sum  of  money,  was 
altogether  superfluous,  because  Drouet,  the  deputy,  on  whose  account 
it  had  been  appointed,  was  not  in  custody.  The  conclusion  of  the 
trial  was  as  disgraceful  as  its  sittings  had  Seen.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  acquit  Amar,  Rossignol,  Vadier,  Ricord,  Choudier,  and  other 
dreadful  friends  of  liberty,  the  court  was  obliged  to  declare  that 
there  had  been  no  conspiracy.     Baboeuf  and  his  friends  were  found 
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guiliy^  as  it  is  said  in  the  judgment,  on  account  of  other  offences 
(question  accidentelle). 

In  consequence  of  the  turn  mven  to  the  cause  by  the  court, 
BaboBuf  and  Darth^,  formerly  the  dreadful  secretary  of  the  noto- 
zious  Joseph  Leboh,  were  condemned  to  death;  Buonarotti,  Germain, 
Marroz^  Cazir,  Blondeau,  and  Bouin,  to  transportation.  The  sen- 
tence of  transportation  was  not  carried  into  effect,  whilst  Baboeuf 
exhibited  a  fearful  tragedy  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  of  the 
spectators  in  the  hall.  He  caused  his  son  to  hand  him  a  dagger, 
which  he  buried  in  his  own  heart,  and  Darth6  followed  his 
example.  Amar,  Vadier,  and  Rossignol,  were  soon  afterwards  set 
at  liberty.  The  dissatisfaction  of  all  honest  people  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  government  of  the  deputies  of  the  Convention,  or 
that  movement  wnich  was  called  royalist,  because  many  royalists 
were  brought  into  the  councils  in  consequence  of  it,  was  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  Directory  than  Baboeurs  conspiracy,  which  was 
announced  with  so  much  noise,  so  lon^  held  up  as  an  object  of 
terror,  and  had  so  ridiculous  a  termination.  There  was  a  general 
and  bitter  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all  respectable  men  that  the  law 
proclaimed  after  the  scenes  of  Vendemiaire  and  the  3rd  of  Brumaire 
should  still  be  suffered  to  remain  in  force,  and  that  by  its  operation 
that  very  portion  of  the  people  who  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
public  confidence  should  be  altogether  excluded  from  office.  As 
early,  therefore,  as  the  election  of  the  first  third  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  some  very  decided  royalists  were  chosen  as  members; 
whilst  others  were  only  excluded  by  the  tumultuary  proceedings 
of  their  opponents,  which  excited  feelings  of  great  indignation 
amongst  the  electors.  Ayme,,  for  example,  who  gave  repeated 
assurances  that  he  was  baptized  John  James,  was  scoffed  at,  cried 
down,  and  not  listened  to,  m  consequence  of  the  leaders  of  the  tumult 
insisting  that  his  name  was  Job.  Ferrand  Yaillant  was  not  allowed 
to  speaK;  Marsan,  Polissart,  Lecerf,  Fontenay,  and  Palhier,  were 
rejected  without  even  the  nomination  of  a  committee  to  examine 
their  claims,  and  to  show  that  they  were  not  legally  elected.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  FayoUe's  proposal  to  abrogate  the  law  of  the 
3rd  of  Brumaire,  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  relations  of  emyres^ 
who  in  the  last  primary  assemblies  had  subscribed  any  representations 
contrary  to  the  existing  law  were  excluded  from  being  elected,  was 
not  even  debated. 


B. — ^VENDEE  AND  IBELAND. 

Whilst  the  Directory  was  preparing  itself  to  commence  a  still 
harder  struggle  with  the  legislative  councils  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  third  to  the  Assembly  m  the  year  1797,  Hoche  was  brinpng 
the  bloody  war  with  the  royalists  in  the  west  to  an  end,  by  mildness 
and  conciliation.   It  was  not  he,  but  the  Convention,  and  its  wretched 
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plenipotentiaiy,  TalUen — ^firat  a  fnend  of  the  trinniTixate  of  the  reign 
of  terror,  then  their  very  bitterest  enemy,  and  soon  afterwards  again  % 
raying  democrat — who  practised  these  revolting  cruelties  after  the 
victory  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
previous  volume.  Hoche  had,  however,  kept  himaelf  apart  from 
Tallien,  and  given  the  command  to  General  Lemoxne.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  prevent  the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  prisoners,  for 
Tallien  acted  m  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Publie 
Wel&re,  which  indeed  was  no  longer  that  of  Robespierre's  time,  but 
on  this  occasion  acted  precisely  as  its  predecessor  bad  done.  The 
Directory  having  been  established,  Hoche  obtained  unlimited  power, 
was  supported  also  by  the  legislative  councils  in  his  conciliatory  fine 
of  action,  and  in  this  manner  quelled  the  disturbances.  From  that 
time  forward  Hoche  exercised  the  same  uidimited  power  in  the  west 
which  Bonaparte  did  in  Italy. 

As  early  as  December,  1795,  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
west,  previously  divided,  was  united,  and  out  of  all  these  armies  a 
single  one  was  formed^  under  the  name  of  the  Army  of  the  Ocean^ 
which,  according  to  the  accounts  given,  amounted  to  100,000  men. 
At  the  head  of  this  array,  whicti  occupied  the  country  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Somme,  Hoche  ruled  with  unUmited  authority.  This 
general  was  at  that  time  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  raised  to  his  prominent  position  because  the  Directory  was 
a&aid  of  Pichegru,  did  not  put  confidence  in  Moreaxi,  and  saw 
through  Bonaparte's  designs.  Hoche  kept  his  troops  scattered  about 
over  the  whole  country,  won  the  good- will  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
a  handsome  man,  showy  in  the  drawing-room,  and  knew  well  in 
tender  moments  how  to  get  the  secrets  of  their  husbandd  from  the 
ladieis,  so  that  the  English  and  the  emigres  attempted  in  vain  to 
excite  new  commotions.  Charette,  Sapmaud,  and  Stofflet  were 
indeed  prevailed  upon  to  renew  the  war,  but  Hoche  contrived  so  to 
place  his  troops  between  their  separate  corps  as  to  render  their  junc- 
tion  impossible,  and  to  frustrate  their  operations.  He  took  them 
prisoners  one  after  another,  and  shot  them,  because  they  were  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  In  July,  1796,  he  was  able  to  announce 
to  the  Directory  that  the  civil  war  was  completely  at  an  end,  which 
was  formally  ratified  to  the  legislative  councils  by  a  message  from 
the  Directory  on  the  16  th  of  July. 

Hoche  still  retained  the  full  powers  with  which  he  had  been 
clothed  by  the  Directory,  because  the  directors  were  carrying  on  a 
correspondence  with  the  malcontent  Irish,  and  were  negotiating 
concerning  the  expedition  of  a  French  army  to  Ireland.  In  fact, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Ocean  at  that  time  took 
a  journey  to  Paris,  in  order  to  hold  a  conference  with  deputies  from 
Ireland,  without  exciting  attention.  The  Irish  Catholics  and  Pres- 
byterians became  louder  in  their  complaints  respecting  the  oppres- 
sions  exercised  by  the  English  in  the  last  decennium,  in  proportion 
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as  ibeix  parliament  gained  greater  consistence.  This  parliament, 
wliich  was  almost  wnoUy  composed  of  Orangemen  and  priTileged 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  showed  almost  greater  intolerance 
^unst  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  than  the  English  themselves, 
^uiis  was  very  evident  in  the  proposal  of  the  Catholic  toleration  biU, 
which  was  even  approved  of  by  the  narrow-minded  and  bigoted 
George  III^  and  r^erred  by  the  English  ministry  to  the  Irish  par- 
liaments The  ministerial  plan  was  so  limited,  twisted,  and  mutilated 
by  the  representatives  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  Irish 
people,  of  whom  the  parliament  consisted,  that  the  Catholics  gave 
utterance  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  vehemence  of  their 
Bation,  and  loudly  declared  that  they  would  be  contented  with  no- 
thing short  of  complete  emancipation.  This  was  also  the  immediate 
object  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  established  in  1791,  and 
afiberwards  so  severely  treated  by  the  English  government;  it  may 
indeed,  even  at  first,  have  had  other  subordinate  objects,  as  it  cer- 
tainly had  at  a  later  period  of  its  existence. 

Pitt,  who  afterwards  made  the  king's  obstinate  refusal  to  concede 
emancipation  a  pretence  for  retiring  from  the  ministry  (although 
the  real  cause  was  a  different  one),  was  anxious,  as  it  appeared  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1794,  to  appease  the  storm,  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  sent  to  Ireland  expressly  with  a  view  to  put  some  check  upon 
the  &naticism  of  the  Orangemen  and  the  Anghcan  party.  He  com- 
menced his  lieutenancy  by  dismisidng  a  number  of  officials,  and  re- 
moving persons  from  places  of  trust  and  dignity,  but  by  so  doinff 
raised  such  an  outcry  among  the  High  Church  partisans,  and  caused 
sneh  annoyance  to  the  king,  who  clung  with  tenacity  to  the  existing 
order  of  things,  that  Pitt  completely  relinquished  the  idea  of  gaining 
over  the  Irish  by  kindness  and  conciliation,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  he  then  had  recourse  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Lord  Camden  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  ^turbances,  by  putting  the  law  vigorously 
into  execution.  In  March,  1796,  parliament  passed  the  infamous 
Insurrection  Act,  which  empowered  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  every 
county  and  barony,  if  they  should  see  fit,  to  declare  such  county  or 
barony  out  of  the  king's  peace,  and  subject  the  whole  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  the  dread  exercise  and  penalties  of  martial  law.  In  order 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  events,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Irish  clubs  had  at  that  time  opened  communications  with  those 
of  similar  views  in  England,  and  that  the  most  revolting  acts  of 
severity  and  violence  were  exercised  against  the  Catholics,  as  well 
as  agamst  all  those  sects  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Church 
of  xmgland.  As  early  as  the  year  1794  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  against  a  number  of  men  of 
considerable  note,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  on  their  |>art  to 
form  a  corresponding  society,  and  make  common  cause  with  the 
French  revolutionaiy  government.    The  correspondence  continued 
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notwithstanding  the  prosecutions.  John  Home  Tooke,  a  man  of 
considerable  distinction  and  learning,*  was  prosecuted  on  this  ac* 
count,  but  acquitted;  whilst  Jackson,  a  clergyman,  was  condemned 
in  Ireland,  because  he  had  gone  thither  to  organise  an  insurrec- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  affiliated  clubs  in  England.  Jackson 
travelled  in  the  employment  of  two  brothers  named  Stone,  one  of 
whom  lived  in  Paris  and  the  other  in  London.  The  latter  was 
also  prosecuted,  but  escaped  punishment,  whilst  Jackson  was  con- 
demned-t  At  this  period  many  men  of  the  first  families  belonged 
to  the  Irish  clubs-  Two  of  their  leading  members,  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  alarmed  at  Jackson'*s  &te, 
fled  to  Paris,  and  there  established  a  club,  which  kept  up  a  secret 
connexion  and  correspondence  with  persons  of  the  same  views  in 
Ireland.  On  the  establishment  of  the  French  Directory  this  new 
club  immediately  entered  into  communication  with  the  government 
of  France,  whilst  as  may  be,  alas !  proved  by  documents,  the  Orange- 
men in  Ireland  entered  into  a  league  for  the  bloody  extirpation  of 
the  Papists.  The  Irish,  therefore,  set  on  foot  a  papistical  association 
in  opposition  to  this  Anglican  conspiracy. 

Tney  established  a  revolutionary  committee,  which  sent  Arthur 
O'Connor,  and  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  two  of  its 
members,  into  Switzerland,  to  have  an  interview  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  with  plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  the  French  Directory. 
This  occurred  precisely  at  the  time  in  which  Hoche  had  succeeded 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  on  the  Loire.  Hoche  was, 
therefore,  the  man  who  was  appointed  to  meet  the  two  deputies 
from  Ireland,  and  who,  after  the  mterview,  went  to  Paris,  in  order, 
with  the  greatest  secrecy,  to  devise  the  plan  of  an  invasion  with 
Garnot.  He  gained  the  sanction  of  the  Directory  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Marino  for  his  plan,  which  was  kept  as  absolutelysecret 
from  every  one,  without  exception,  as  was  a  year  afterwards  Bona- 
parte's adventurous  project  of  an  expedition  to  the  East.  In  the 
mean  time  Hoche  met  with  great  obstruction,  delays,  and  resist- 
ance, but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1795  he  succeeded  in  col« 
lecting  an  army  and  a  fleet,  which,  indeed,  he  could  only  use  during 
the  period  in  which  the  English  (who  are  very  different  seamen  from 
the  French)  could  not  keep  the  sea;  that  is,  he  was  obliged  to 
expose  his  armament  to  all  the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  violent 
winter  storms.  Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse,  who  was  to  take  the 
command  of  this  French  fleet,  assembled  in  Brest,  and  consisting  of 

*  J.  H.  Tooke  played  an  important  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  The  affairs  of  this  year  fill  the  whole  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  Memoirs,  published  by  Stephens  in  1813.  He  became  afterrafds  distin- 
guished for  his  famous  and  rery  original  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  philoso- 
phical grammar,  entitled  **^E7rca  nT€p6(irra,  or,  Diversions  of  Purley;**  but  still  more 
celebrated  as  an  opponent  of  Fox,  by  his  "Two  Pair  of  Portraits,"  1788. 

t  In  the  State  Trials,  edited  by  Howell,  the  three  trials  of  Home  Tooke,  Jack- 
son, and  Stone,  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  1438  columns  of  the  25th  P&rt. 
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eighteen  sliips  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates,  besides  transports  for 
25,000  men^  preferred  resigning  his  command  to  suffering  himself 
to  be  employed  in  such  a  foolhardy  winter  expedition. 

Morard  de  Galles  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Villaret's 
stead,  and  Bouvet  his  vice-admiral.  The  fleet,  however,  sufiered 
considerable  damage  on  the  14th  December,  from  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  sailors,  as  it  was  leaving  the  harbour  of  Brest.  In  the 
passage  through  tlie  strait  of  Raz,  on  their  way  to  the  open  sea, 
several  of  the  ships  were  considerably  injured,  or  altogether  lost,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  whole  fleet  wad  scattered  by  violent  storms. 
Bouvet,  with  the  squadron  under  his  command,  reached  Bantry  Bay, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  then  waited  in  vain  for  the  other  ships, 
from  the  24th  till  the  27th  of  December.  Hoche  alone  was 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  expedition ;  and  Bouvet,  bein^ 
wholly  without  intelligence  or  instructions,  singularly  enough  sailed 
directly  back  to  Brest;  the  other  ships  arrived,  after  his  departure, 
one  by  one.  Hoche^  not  finding  Bouvet  at  the  place  of  rendezvous^ 
was  moat  unwillingly  compellea  to  give  up  the  expedition,  and  did 
so  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  youthflil  despair.  By  this  useless 
expedition  the  French  not  only  lost  the  immense  sum  expended  on 
fitting  out  their  armaments,  but  three  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  by  accidents  at  sea,  and  one  frigate  and  two  corvettes  taken 
by  the  English.  On  this  occasion,  moreover,  the  people  of  Ireland 
exhibited  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  which  had  been  calcu- 
lated on  by  the  revolutionary  committee  in  Paris  and  Ireland,  who 
had  arranged  the  plan  of  the  expedition  with  Hoche.  Every  one,  the 
Catholics  not  excepted,  as  was  publicly  declared  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, showed  the  greatest  zeal  and  eagerness  to  oppose  the  invasion 
by  a  foreign  power;  and  yet  the  English  government  behaved 
as  harshly  after  the  event  as  it  had  done  before.  The  revolutionary, 
party  in  Ireland  had  an  ordinary  representative,  secretly  furnished 
with  full  powers,  in  Paris,  and  in  the  summer  of  1797  they  sent  thither 
an  extraordinary  ambassador.  This  led  to  a  new  agreement,  which 
was  attended  with  as  melancholy  consequences  for  the  Irish  as  the 
former  expedition  had  been  for  the  French.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  a  combined  fleet  from  Holland  and  Brest  should  sail  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  to  support  an  insurrection  against  the  English 
power.  The  Dutch  Admiral  de  Winter  sailed  with  his  fleet,  but 
was  fallen  in  with  and  beaten  by  Admiral  Duncan,  whilst  the  Brest 
fleet  never  ventured  to  leave  the  harbour,  and  the  Irish  were  left 
wholly  to  themselves. 

In  1797  the  Irish  were  at  last  driven  to  desperation  by  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Camden,  an  English  jurist,  who  was  lord-Ueutenant, 
the  injustice  of  their  own  parhament,  the  brutality  of  their  country- 
men the  Orangemen,  and  the  oppressions  and  insolence  of  the 
English  soldiers  quartered  upon  them;  it  is  obvious,  however,  from 
the  transactions  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  conspiracy  in 
Ireland  and  the  French  government,  that  there  was  a  great  and 
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mutual  want  of  confidence.  One  great  stumbling-block  was,  that 
the  French  insisted  on  sending  50,000  men  to  IieTand,  whereas  the 
Irish  were  desirous  o£  accepting  only  10,000  zn^i  and  40,000  stand 
of  arms.  In  the  mean  time,  the  English  paid  people  to  fim  the  flame, 
to  act  as  spies  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  come  forward  as  wit* 
nesses  in  due  time,  in  those  incessant  prosecutions  for  high  treason  by 
which  the  whole  country  was  terrified,  and  the  expense  of  which 
ruined  many  of  the  richer  CathoHcs.  The  measures  of  the  Pluto- 
crats were  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  sans  cuhUes.  The  sanctity 
of  private  correspondence  was  violated,  and  persons  belonging  to  the 
first  families  sufi^d  themselves  to  be  degraded  into  spies.  Precisely 
the  very  people  who,  to  all  appearance,  were  most  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  hberty,  were  bought  up  by  the  English;  and  no  one,  there- 
fore, will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  the  state  trials  of  the  years 
1794-99  fill  three  thick  octavo  volumes,  which,  from  their  small 
print  and  divided  columns,  contain  materials  for  four  folios.* 

Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt  ren- 
dered it  quite  impossible  for  the  Directory  to  avail  itself  of  the 
favourable  moment.  They  could  not  support  the  Irish  with  an 
army,  as  they  had  firmly  promised,  although  the  latter  then  began  to 
rise  in  great  masses.  We  do  not  believe,  as  has  oflen  been  alleged^ 
that  the  Directory  did  not  fulfil  its  promise  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  English  and  Irish  to  come  mto  collision  with  one  another, 
for  we  see  that,  just  at  the  decisive  moment,  the  Directory  had  no 
army  at  its  disposal.  In  1797  Hoche  had  been  sent  with  his  army 
to  Germany,  where  he  died  in  the  same  year.  Bonaparte,  it  was 
true,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ocean  in 
his  stead,  but  this  was  merely  done  in  order  to  deceive  the  English 
respecting  its  destination.  The  fate  of  the  Irish,  and  the  issue  of 
their  struggle  for  their  rights  in  1796,  might  prove  to  every  Anglo- 
maniac,  if  reason  had  any  chance  against  prejudice,  how  dearly 
bought  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  English,  so  splendidly  extolled 
among  us,  and  the  glory  of  their  deeds  up  to  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

The  English  at  that  time  acted  precisely  as  the  ministers  of  Louis 
Philippe  have  done  in  our  own  days.  They  followed  exactly  every 
step  of  the  ne^tiations  between  the  Irish  committees  in  Paris  and 
the  French  Directory,  and  never  interfered  till  all  was  ready  for  ex* 
plosion,  and  they  hsA  made  themselves  masters  of  the  necessanr 
judicial  proofs  of  the  conspiracy.  In  February,  1798,  the  Engliw 
government  arrested  the  Irish  deputy,  who  had  been  carrpng  on 
negotiations  with  the  English  democrats.  This  deputy  was  provided 
with  the  necessary  letters,  and  was  seized  on  his  journey  bads:;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  arrested  in  Dublin,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1798,  as  they  were 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond. 

The  whole  machinery  of  the  English  power  was  now  put  in  motion ; 

*  State  Trials,  volt,  zxv.,  zzvi,  xsm. 
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Lcnrd  Camden^s  courts,  the  pariiameni  and  the  troopfl,  all  weie 
let  looee  upon  ihe  conspirators,  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  latler 
called  the  people  to  arms:  Ireland  swam  in  blood.  The  struggle, 
however,  was  too  unequal;  all  the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of 
England,  who  had  called  this  civil  war  into  being  because  it  fur- 
nished it  with  a  pretext  for  applpng  the  system  of  the  reign  of 
terror  in  France  to  the  evils  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  were  not  deterred 
from  their  design  by  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  their  leaders;  they 
chose  others,  who  called  the  Catholics  to  arms.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  rising  were  not  simultaneous,  but  in  one  county  after 
another.  In  our  times,  no  undisciplined  masEes^  however  great  their 
numbers^  can  contend,  with  any  chance  of  success,  against  regular 
troops.  No  auxiliary  forces  from  France  having  made  their  appear- 
ance in  April  and  May,  the  ill-armed,  and  often  unarmed,  Irish  levies 
were  soon  after  put  down — scattered  or  slain.  Lord  Camden  was 
now  no  longer  necessary:  his  bloody  courts  and  tribunals  had  done 
their  work,  and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  in  Dublin.  In 
eases  to  which  the  commission  was  not  applicable  the  upper  house 
came  to  its  aid,  after  the  English  fashion,  by  virtue  of  which  a  law 
was  passed,  wh^eby  this  or  that  man  was  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  condemned  to  death. 

Lord  Camden's  successor  was  Lord  Comwallis,  the  best  general 
whom  the  English  at  that  time  had.  He  followed  precisely  the  same 
course  in  Ireland  as  Hoche  had  done  for  the  restoration  of  peace  on 
the  Loire,  in  Brittany,  and  Normandy.  On  the  one  hand,  be  adopted 
admirable  measures  to  suppress  the  rebellion  on  aU  sides  and  to  chesk 
its  partisans,  and  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  an  amnesty.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  French  from  taking  any  decisive  step,  the  English 
caused  n^otiations  to  be  opened  with  them  at  this  very  moment, 
through  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  sent  for  that  purpose  to 
Lille:  they  were  anxious  to  keep  the  Directory  in  play  till  their  ob* 
jects  in  Ireland  had  been  fully  attained.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
hitherto  unconqiiered  and  armed  Irishmen  in  the  mountains  of 
Wexford  and  W  icklow  had  accepted  the  amnesty  oflfered  by  Lord 
Comwallis,  that  any  really  active  measures  were  taken  in  August  by 
the  French  to  send  assistance  to  Ireland.  The  French  had  collected 
a  number  of  ships  in  Rochefort,  which,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
put  to  sea  together;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  sent  three  frigates 
and  two  corvettes,  with  1 100  men,  to  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  ex- 
{Edition  was  undertaken  against  the  wish  of  the  Irish^  and  especially 
of  the  Protestants,  by  whom  the  French  were  not  supported,  because 
there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  success.  This  little  hani  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Greneral  Humbert,  who  had  been  Hoche^s 
second  in  command  in  the  former  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay.  The 
squadron  escaped  the  English,  and  efiected  a  landing  on  the  22nd  of 
August  in  the  Bay  of  Killala,  in  Oonnaught.  As  Comwallis  was  not 
aware  of  the  number  of  the  French  who  had  landed,  and  as  some 
thousands  of  an  undisciplined  rabble  immediately  joined  them^  the 
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landing  at  first  excited  universal  alarm,  altliough  General  Humbert 
found  it  extrmely  difficult  to  keep  up  such  order  or  discipline 
amongst  this  crowd  of  irregular  auxiliaries  as  would  prevent  them 
from  molesting  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

Fortune  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  French,  for  Humbert  sur- 
prised General  Lake  in  Castlebar,  the  chief  town  of  Mayo,  and 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  the  place,  with  the  loss  of  800  men  and 
some  pieces  of  cannon.  He  soon,  however,  found  his  expectations 
deceived,  and  nowhere  met  with  any  large  body  of  insurgents 
among  the  Irish.  In  hopes  of  finding  such  bodies  Humbert  had 
advanced  to  Tuam^  when  he  heard  that  Lord  Comwallis,  with  the 
whole  collected  force  of  the  English  army  then  in  Ireland,  was  in 
full  march  against  him.  Humbert  immediately  saw  that  all  attempts 
to  withstand  this  force  would  be  vain;  but  he  nevertheless  mag- 
nanimously resolved  to  keep  the  field  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to 
give  time  to  the  irregular  and  undisciplined  Irisn  levies  to  disperse 
and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  huts  before  they  were 
taken  and  shot.  The  small  band  of  French  under  Humbert,  after 
a  brave  and  determined  resistance  near  Ballinamuck,  was  completely 
surrounded  on  the  8th  of  September;  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Irish  had,  however,  in  the  mean  time  dispersed. 

After  Humbert's  capitulation,  these  unfortunates  were  hunted  out 
and  killed  by  their  English  pursuers  in  a  brutal  manner.  On  the 
capitulation,  the  English  were  no  little  astonished  to  learn  how  small 
the  number  of  the  French  was  which  had  created  such  a  general 
alarm  and  offered  such  a  bold  resistance  at  Ballinamuck. 

In  the  following  month  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  through  his  com- 

? anions  in  Paris,  and  especially  through  his  influence  with  Hoche, 
llarke,  and  Carnot,  had  succeeded  in  securing  French  aid  to  his 
countrymen,  and  had  formerly  been  the  instrument  of  foundinff 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  was  taken  prisoner  at  sea  and 
treated  as  a  traitor,  although  he  produced  a  French  officer's  com- 
mission, and  proved  that  he  had  been  long  in  the  French  service. 
At  length,  the  small  French  fleet  collected  in  Brest  put  to  sea,  in 
order  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,  but  Admiral  Warren 
fell  in  with  and  defeated  the  fleet  on  the  12th  of  October,  1798,  and 
captured  the  Hoche^  a  ship  of  the  line.  On  board  this  ship  was 
found  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  in  spite  of  all  appeals  to  the  law 
of  nations,  to  his  rights  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  as  a  French 
officer,  he  was  placed  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in  Dublin— 
not  indeed  so  called  by  the  English,  but  styled  a  court-martial — 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  condemned.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  issued  their  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  order 
to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  being  judicially  murdered.* 

♦  In  th«  short  report  of  the  trial  of  the  founder  of  the  Societj  of  United  Irish- 
men, State  TrialB,  yoL  zxyii.  coL  618-626,  there  will  he  found  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  documents  connected  with  the  trial  and  the  hrutal  conduct  of  Uie  English, 
but  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  accused,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  formed 
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C. — COUP  d'etat  on  the  10th  PRUCTIDOR  (8EPT.  4,  1797)  IN 
ORDER  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  GOVERNMENT  IN 
FRANCE. 

We  have  already  shown  (A.)  what  the  causes  were  which  in- 
duced the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes,  in  the  years  1796  and 
1797,  to  prefer  electing,  as  members  of  the  legisfature,  decisive 
partisans  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  friends  and  co-operators  of  the  five 
directors.  In  addition  to  the  disorder  of  the  finances  and  to  the 
national  bankruptcy  produced  by  the  destruction  of  paper  money, 
and  besides  the  severe  laws  of  the  3rd  of  Brumaire,  we  have  there  also 
referred  to  the  immorality  and  licentiousness  which  Barras,  and  all 
that  assembled  around  him  as  a  court,  openly  exhibited, — Reubel's 
regard  for  the  contractors,  speculators,  commissaries,  and  usurers  who 
payed  him  homage, — the  ridiculous  hatred  of  La  Revelli^re  Lepaux 
against  Christianity; priests,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  absurd  pains  which 
he  took  to  found  his  new  religion  oi  Tlieophilanthropism,  and  to 
become  the  patriarch  and  prophet  of  this  sentimental  npnsense.  It 
moreover  appears,  from  the  papers  which  Moreau  sent  to  the  Direc- 
tory after  the  10th  Fructidor,  but  which  he  had  kept  from  it  as  long  as 
they  might  prove  ruinous  to  Pichegru,  that  there  were  very  many 
amon^  those  who  were  called  rovaiists,  opponents  of  the  directors, 
who  altogether  despaired  of  the  old  line  of  thQ  Bourbons,  and  were 
even  at  that  time  working  zealously  in  favour  of  the  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  executed.  The  struggle  with  the 
socialists  and  ultra-revolutionists,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
compelled  the  Directory  for  some  time  to  keep  constantly  warning 
the  people  against  the  return  of  the  reign  of  terror,  to  prosecute  the 
terrorists,  and  to  expose  itself  to  general  contempt,  by  treating  with 
those  whom  it  prosecuted  as  with  a  recognised  and  formal  power. 
Babceuf,  for  example,  declared,  when  he  was  invited  to  name  his 
conditions  of  reconciliation,  that  he  took  it  for  granted  the  direc- 
tors would  negotiate  with  him  as  with  an  equal  in  station. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  Hoche  and  Bona- 
parte, each  at  the  head  of  an  army,  conducted  themselves  as  if  they 
were  wholly  independent  of  the  Directory;  and  that  Pichegru,  at  the 
head  of  a  third  army,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  In  December,  1795,  Pichegru  was  ready,  if  the  Austrians 
would  follow  him,  to  lead  his  army  through  Alsace  to  Paris;  and 
Moreau,  who  found  all  the  documents  in  Klinglin's  baggage  wag- 
gons, only  delivered  them  to  the  government  in  September,  1797, 
when  they  had  long  known  the  whole  story.     All  France,  there- 

and  carried  on  his  connexion  with  Clarke,  Camot,  and  Hoche.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Major  Armstrong,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  he  employed  in  a  very  ambi- 
gnons  part,  was  amongst  the  number  of  his  judges ;  and  that  Lord  Comwallis  paid 
no  respect  to  the  writ  ot  habeas  issued  by  the  King's  Bench,  but  prevented  its  exe- 
cution by  force.  The  unfbrtunate  man,  after  his  sentence  was  pronounced,  cut  his 
own  throat ;  and  his  widow  received  a  pension  ttom  France. 
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fore,  felt,  in  1797,  that  the  government  must  be  changed;  and  even 
Camoty  who  was  a  republican  of  the  Cato  school^  joined  the  enemies  of 
the  Directory,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member.  Pichegru  had  at 
length  resolved  to  carry  his  design  into  execution  in  March,  1796, 
when  the  Directory  compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  command, 
without,  however,  venturing  to  call  him  to  an  account.  The 
government  was  so  totally  powerless  in  opposition  to  the  general, 
that,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  him,  they  ofiered  him  the  embassy  to 
Stockholm,  which  he  rejected.  From  that  time  he  retired  to  his 
estate,  which  became  the  centre  of  all  the  Bourbon  cabals,  supported 
by  English  money,  and  carried  on  by  Wickham,  Crawfurd,  and  other 
intriguers.  Communications,  too,  had  at  that  time  been  opened  with 
Barras;  but  the  negotiations  had  no  other  result  than  that  of 
forming  the  basis  to  a  second  on  a  later  occasion,  when  Barras  became 
desirous  of  securing  to  himself  an  important  situation. 

From  that  time  forward  General  Kchfegru  was  regarded  as  being 
as  decisive  a  royalist  as  General  Willot,  with  whom  we  find 
Bonaparte  (as  appears  from  his  correspondence)  in  vehement  dis- 
pute from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  1796.*  Willot,  first  of 
all,  prolonged  the  war  in  La  Vendue;  then,  as  commandant  of  the 
8th  military  division,  which  occupied  the  south  of  Prance,  availed 
himself  of  the  royalists  in  that  quarter  to  keep  up  a  continuance  of  the 
disturbances,  in  order  that,  under  this  pretext,  he  might  constantly 
reinforce  his  army,  and  hold  it  ready  for  action  when  the  moment 
for  decision  arrived.  He  excited  in  Bonaparte  the  warmest  indig- 
nation, by  not  suffering  the  divisions  to  march,  which  the  latter 
demanded  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Italy.  In  his 
letters  to  the  Directory,  Bonaparte  accused  him  of  being  the  cause 
of  all  the  cruelties  and  pillage  which  were  perpetrated  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  called  upon  the  directors  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
command.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  Camot,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  sort  of  equipoise  to  Bonaparte,  whose  views  he  had  already 
seen  through,  and  for  the  same  reason  Camot  sent  his  protege^  Clarke, 
to  Italy,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
to  curb  them  when  possible. 

When  the  lot  fell  upon  Letoumeur,  who  was  a  captain  of 
engineers,  to  retire  from  the  Directory  (he  afterwards  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  Lord  Malmesbury  m  Lille),  and  the  former  Mar- 
quis Barthelemy,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  and 
prepared  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  was 

*  Bonaparte's  Tiolent  reproaches,  complaints,  and  demands,  may  "be  seen  in  tlie 
"  Ck>iTe8pondaiice  In6dite,"  roL  ii.,  pp.  86,  87.  Wfflot*8  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
Directory,  in  the  letter  of  the  latter,  L  c,  p.  176.  In  this  letter,  amongst  other 
things,  it  is  said:  "  Le  general  Willot  n'a  pas  oesse  d»  donner  des  prenTes  de  son 
patriotisme  a  Farmee  des  Fyr&iees,  oii  il  s'est  beauooap  distuagne ;  c'est  lui  qm  a 
prepare  en  partie  la  pacification  r6elle  de  la  Vendee,  si  gloneusement  adiertte  par 
le  general-en-chef  Hoche,  et  sa  conduite  dans  cette  ciroonstanoe  est  ime  proare  de 
ses  sentimens  rcpuhlicains,  qui  d^truit  tout  espto  de  soap^on  d'attachement  de  sa 
part  h  la  royaute  et  a  see  partisans." 
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cho0en  in  Ms  stead,  Gamot  tmited  with  him,  and  those  two  formed 
an  opposition  minority  in  the  Directory.  The  new  third  of  the 
GonnciL  of  Five  Hun<u:ed,  which  had  be^  elected  shortly  before  the 
new  director,  consisted,  if  not  of  royalists^  at  least  of  opponents  to 
Jacobinism;  it  might  therefore  be  said,  with  some  appearance  of 
truth,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  consisted  of 
royalists.  From  the  moment  in  which  this  new  third  enteivd  the 
councils  (May  20  th,  1797),  there  was  a  continual  e£R)rt  to  con- 
form more  and  more  to  the  old  order  of  things,  which  no  one  will 
disapprove  who  reflects  upon  the  change  so  very  easily  effected 
in  1804. 

By  the  elections  of  the  20di  of  May,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  of 
the  1st  Prainal,  not  only  Pichegru  and  Willot  found  their  way  into 
the  legislature,  but  the  former  was  chosen  by  a  very  unusual  majo- 
rity to  fill  the  office  of  president  of  the  five  Hundred.  In  the 
very  first  sitting,  the  excluding  decree  of  the  3rd  of  Brumaire,  by 
virtue  of  which  190  former  deputies  were  prohibited  from  residing 
in  Paris,  was  repealed.  Aym6,  Mersan^  Pdssart,  Gau,  Ferrant 
Vaalland,  and  Lecer^  who  had  been  excluded  in  the  previous  year,  as 
op{>onent8  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  were  now  invited  to  take 
their  places  amongst  the  Five  Hundred.  Barthelemy's  election  also 
as  a  director  (on  the  24th  and  26th  of  May)  was  promoted  by  the 
fiieods  of  the  old  order  of  things.  From  this  moment  the  salens 
and  journals  became  royalist;  and  as  earlv  as  June,  the  founds  of 
Theophilanthropism,  and  enemy  of  Chnstianity  in  the  Directory, 
was  no  little  akrmed,  when  Camiile  Jourdan  proposed  a  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  law  respecting  the  clergy  and  public 
worship. 

The  directora  managed  their  affidrs  just  as  the  ministers  of  Louis 
Philippe  have  done  since  1830;  many  persons,  therefore,  who  were  cer- 
tainly not  royalists,  as,  for  example,  Dupont  and  Hardy,  the  Girondist, 
attacmed  themselves  to  the  majority,  and  spoke  concerning  the  iJien 
government  of  France,  in  language  which  might  also  be  used  in  re* 
ference  to  the  present  one.*  From  that  time  there  was  open  war  be- 
tween the  majority  of  the  directors  united  with  the  minority  of  the 
councils,  and  the  majority  of  the  councils  united  with  the  majority 
of  the  directors.  The  partisans  of  the  opponents  of  Jacobinism 
instituted  a  dnb  in  Glichy ;  the  three  directors  looked  for  assistance 
to  Hoche,  who  then  commanded  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 

*  Hard^'fl  speech,  from  iirhich  ire  quote,  win  be  found  in  the  Moniteur:  "  Les 
umrpateuB,*'  aajrs  he,  **  out  tout  d^t^iooore;  \gb  homnies  de  bien  out  £t^  oha»^  des 
emploiB  publics,  et  ces  emplois  ont  et6  \xvt6  a  la  sottise,  i  rimmoralit^,  au  fana- 
tiBme^  an  bnlgiuidage."  Dupont  de  Nemours  publidy  used  simiUr  language,  play- 
ing upon  tl^  douUe  meaning  of  vokmt  (stealing  or  flying):  "Tout  le  monde 
oi^ourd'hui  veut  etre  dn  camp  vdant,  paroegne  trop  de  gens  dans  la  revolution  ont 
perdu  l*habitude  du  trayail.  Et  il  y  a  peu  de  gouyemans  aasec  grands  pour  n'dtre 
pas  teaMa  de  gonyerner  un  camp  yciaat.  IjOS  snbaltemes  donnent  des  yoix  dont 
on  dispose  dans  lea  electioas,  et  les  places  sup^rieuves  soaat  des  amies  utiles  paimi 
ceux  qui  pourront  ayoir  k  les  demander  un  jour." 
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Meuse^.but  they  sought  to  organise  anew  the  old  system  of  Jaco- 
binism. With  this  view  they  availed  themselves  of  one  Lenoir 
Laroche,  who  nt  a  later  period  was,  for  a  short  time,  minister  ot 
police,  or  of  another  enthusiast  for  liberty,  who  nlayed  so  many 
characters,  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  them  will  serve  to  show 
what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  republicanism  of  vain  and  idle 
prattlers. 

This  man's  name  was  Trouve;  he  wrote  a  great  deal  in  the 
Moniteur — was  a  tool  of  Talleyrand's — ^became  a  baron  of  the 
empire  under  Bonaparte;  and  afterwards,  under  the  Restoration, 
was  the  editor  of  a  paper  {Le  Drapeau  Blanc)  which  preached 
up  the  most  shameless  priestcraft  and  despotism.  These  two  persona 
made  a  sort  of  official  declaration,  that  the  institution  of  the  club  in 
Clichy  had  made  the  opening  of  a  new  Jacobin  club,  imder  the  name 
of  a  Constitutional  Circle,  a  matter  of  necessity.  This  was  a  kind 
of  prelude  to  the  coup  d*etat  which  Reubel,  as  Carnot  informs  us 
in  his  letter  of  justification,*  had  declared  to  be  necessary  immedi- 
ately after  the  elections  of  the  year  Y.  No  one  entertained  the 
least  doubt  that  the  directors  would  have  recourse  to  violence;  and 
the  guard  of  the  l^slative  body  was  too  weak  and  too  vacillating 
to  make  a  successful  resistance.  Aubry  (Bonaparte's  former  oppo- 
nent in  1794),  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  safety  of  the  legislative 
body  was  especially  committed,  had  therefore  proposed,  as  early  as 
June,  that  the  guard  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
company  of  artillery  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry;  he  failed,  however, 
because  his  friends  were  too  irresolute.  The  directors  thought  they 
might  reckon  with  confidence  on  Bonaparte,  because  he  was  an 
opponent  of  Pichegru,  the  president  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  the 
deadly  foe  of  Willot.  His  despotic  conduct  in  Italy  had  also  been 
warmly  opposed  by  Carnot;  and  the  approval  of  his  measures  in  Italy, 
and  especially  of  his  conduct  towards  Venice  and  Genoa,  was  the 
result  of  Camot's  being  outvoted  by  his  three  colleagues.t  Bona- 
parte and  Hoche  at  length  declared  open  war  against  the  councils, 
because  in  them  their  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  administration  of 
the  public  monies  had  been  made  known  to  the  nation  by  the  public 
speeches  of  many  of  their  members.  At  that  time  it  was  publicly 
said  in  the  legislative  body,  and  repeated  in  all  possible  variety  of 
forms  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  two  generals  on  whom  the  majority 
of  the  Directory  relied  as  the  mainstays  of  the  republican  consti- 
tution, looked  upon  the  treasurers  appointed  by  the  state  as  merely 
their  own  paymasters.  This  applied  equally  to  Villemanzy,  pay- 
master of  tne  ItaUan  army  under  Bonaparte,  as  to  Villaume,  who 

*  Carnot,  *< Reponse,"  p.  129,  observes:  "Leprojet  de  mutiler  la  r^preeentatioii 
nationale  fat  form6  dds  le  terns  des  Sections  de  1  an  V.  Ce  fUt  Beubel  qui  le  con^t, 
les  autres  ont  acquiesce  k  ce  projet,  quand  on  a  leur  montrd  les  details  et  qu'on 
leur  a  assni^  le  suco^s." 

t  Moniteitr,  An  V.,  No.  301.  **Le  Birectoire  ezecntif  vons  declare  qu'il  approure 
pleinement  la  conduite  politique  et  militaire  que  tous  avez  tenue  en  Italie  et  nota- 
ment  k  regard  de  Y enise  et  de  OSnoa." 
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held  the  same  office  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  under 
Hoche.  Villemanzy,  it  was  said,  had  paid  a  full  million  of  contri- 
bution monies  to  the  credit  of  the  naval  chest  of  Toulon  instead  of 
to  the  national  treasury.  This  was  destined  for  Bonaparte's  secret 
expedition  to  Egypt;  whilst  General  Hoche  furnished  no  accurate 
account  at  all,  but  left  behind  considerable  jsums  in  the  chest  of  the 
£nance  commission  at  Bonn,  which  was  intended  for  the  equip- 
ment and  march  of  a  military  expedition  in  favour  of  the  majority 
of  the  Directory. 

These  speeches  at  length  excited  the  anger  of  the  two  generals^  who 
then  evidently  had  the  destinies  of  France  in  their  han£,  against  the 
majority  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  disposed  them  fully  to 
concur  in  the  necessity  of  a  coup  d'etat.  The  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred had  passed  a  resolution  to  aeprive  the  generals  of  any  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  treasury  or  of  public  monies  in  general.  The 
resolution  was  not,  indeed,  carried  into  effect,  because  the  Council  of 
Ancients  rejected  the  motion;  both  the  generals  were,  however,  in 
consequence,  so  angry  with  those  who  were  called  royalists,  that  the 
directors  were  able  to  reckon  with  confidence  on  their  aid.  Reubel 
and  Barras  first  turned  to  Hoche,  whose  army  was  nearest.  Hoche 
was  more  vehement  and  hot-blooded  than  Bonaparte,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  guard  himself  so  carefully  from  appearing  to  be  the 
mere  tool  of  the  directors,  whilst  by  his  generals  and  others  he  pro- 
moted their  views,  as  Bonaparte  did.  Hoche,  without  intrigue  or 
pretence,  was  anxious  immeaiately  to  draw  the  sword;  which,  with 
good  reason,  appeared  to  the  Jacobins  a  dangerous  course.  We 
must  lament,  for  the  sake  of  Bonaparte's  reputation,  that  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  other  occasions,  the  servile  people  who  surroimded  him  at 
St.  Helena,  and  wrote  down  and  interpolated  everything  at  their 
discretion,  which  he,  for  the  most  part,  falsely  or  boastmgly  dic- 
tated to  them  in  confidential  conversation  or  among  friends,  should 
have  had  so  little  delicacy  as  to  have  published  his  expressions  con- 
cerning Hoche.* 

The  three  directors  reckoned  upon  Heche's  animosity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  speeches  against  his  extortions  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Germany,  and  the  keeping  back  on- their  order,  the  pay- 
ments from  the  public  treasury;  they  therefore  offered  him  the  office 
of  minister  of  war.  He  came,  in  fact,  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  May, 
1797.  On  his  arrival  he  immediately  took  the  necessary  measures 
for  a  coup  (Tetat  He  set  his  troops  in  motion,  and  even  ordered 
them  to  advance  to  a  distance  nrom  Paris  within  which  troops 
vrese  absolutely  forbidden  to  approach  without  a  special  vote  and 

*  Memorial  de  St.  H^Une,  vol.  iii^  p.  275 :  "  Hoche  cheiohait  toi^oiirs  K  se  £ure 
jsn  parti  et  n'obtenait  que  des  creatnres;  moi,  je  m'^taU  cr^e  une  immennte  de 
-paxtiuna  sans  rechercher  nullement  la  popularity.  De  plus,  Hoche  ^toit  d'one 
ambition  hostile,  proToqiumte;  il  €toit  ITiomme  I  venir  de  Straabourg  avec  25,000 
hooauDoes,  saisir  le  gouYernement  par  force,  tandis  que  moi  je  n'aToui  jamais  eu 
qa'une  poUtique  patiente,  conduite  toujours  par  Fesprit  du  terns  et  les  circonstances 
da  momeat." 

VOL.  VII.  B 
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permissioii  of  the  Ic^slature.  Eveiything  was  ready  for  a  coup 
d'etat^  and  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  book,  boasts  that,  having  efiected 
the  return  of  her  favourite,  Talleyrand,  distinguished  for  his  cour- 
tier qualities,  she  obtained  for  him  from  the  Jacobins  the  office  of 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  which  he  entered  upon  just  as  Camot's 
fiiend,  Cochon,  was  obliged  to  resign  the  ministry  of  police.  The 
vehement  Hoche,  who  wished  to  have  recourse  to  open  force,  fell 
out,  however,  with  the  sneaking  directors,  who  disavowed  his  acts, 
and  threw  all  the  blame  upon  him,  so  that  he  was  most  bitterly  and 
fiercely  assailed  in  public  speeches,  and  in  all  the  journals  of  the  day. 
When  the  public  clamour  respecting  the  detention  of  the  money  in 
Bonn  became  long  and  loud,  and  Dufresne  publicly  alleged  that 
these  monies  were  kept  back  to  equip  a  division  against  Faris,  the 
directors  disavowed  their  own  orders;  and  as  the  general,  without 
paying  any  respect  to  the  constitution,  caused  his  troops  to  advance 
through  Soissons  and  La  Fert^  Alais,  within  the  prescribed  distance 
of  twelve  hours  from  Paris,  the  whole  blame  was  thrown  upon  him. 
Hoche  at  length  burst  out;  haughtily  spumed  the  ministry,  publicly 
threatened,  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner,  as  regarded  Reubel 
and  Barras,  that  he  was  determined  to  expose  their  deception,  false* 
hood,  and  lies,  and,  full  of  indignation,  set  out  for  the  army.*  His 
sudden  death  soon  after  was  ascribed  to  poison; — ^we  do  not,  how- 
ever, believe  this  assertion. 

An  appeal  was  now  made  to  Bonaparte,  who  then  publicly  made 
the  most  vehement  declarations  against  all  those  persons  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  his  dictatorship  in  Italy,  and  whom  he  stigmatised  as 
royalists ;  and,  moreover,  he  caused  what  were  called  addresses  to  be 
forwarded  to  Paris  from  all  the  divisions  of  his  army  and  their 
leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Bemadotte,  but  kept  himself  at  a  cold 
distance  from  the  three  directors.  He  sent  Augereau,  who  was  a 
native  of  Paris — a  man  of  no  political  importance  at  any  time,  but  a 
brutal  and  capital  swordsman — to  Paris  with  some  captured  standards, 
in  order  that  he  might  there  unite  and  bring  together  imder  his  com* 
mand  the  numerous  body  of  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  in  and 
around  that  city  on  furlough.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  July,  by  the 
removal  of  the  able  and  honourable  Petit  from  the  office  of  minister 
of  war,  because  he  had  made  some  public  complaints  of  Hoche  and 
the  three  directors,  for  having  ordered  the  marching  of  troops  with- 
out his  knowledge.  The  office  was  transferred  to  Baron  §cherer, 
who  had  also  been  a  creature  of  Reubel's,  and  continued  so  to  the 
end.  Still  further  advances  in  the  same  direction  would  have  been 
made,  had  not  Gamot  at  that  time  been  president  of  the  Directory 
for  three  months.    He  ought  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  chair  by 

*  VillAume,  T^BjmMUst  of  the  anny  of  the  Sunbre  and  Meute,  wriUiig  to  a  ftiend 
in  Paris  on  thu  sul^ect,  says  as  follows:  <*Le  g^n^ral  se  plaint  beauooup  de  U 
conduite  da  Directoire,  qui  a  voulu  Tinculper  pour  se  justifier.  II  paroit  q«il  va 
mettre  an  jour  des  idaircissements  qui  ne  tendront  pas  i  £ure  impioaver  o»  der- 
nier.'* 
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Barthelemy.  La  Reveilliere  was,  however,  preferred,  and  he  at 
length  sprang  the  mine,  which  had  lon^  been  charged. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Bonaparte  haa  gained  the  approval  of  his 
soldiers,  collected  together  in  divisions  alter  the  fashion  of  clubs,  of 
the  dreadful  addresses  already  referred  to,  and  which  were  read 
before  them  at  their  meetings.  On  the  14th  of  August  the  divisions 
of  Massena»  Joubert,  and  Augereau,  were  compelled  to  play  a 
threatening  farce  and  to  send  addresses  to  Faris^  which  bore  as  strong 
a  resemblance  to  the  speeches  and  addresses  of  the  Pftris  sans-cuhUes 
of  1793,  as  one  egg  does  to  another.  Bemadotte  at  first  reAiaed 
to  allow  his  division  to  be  used  in  this  way  as  a  political  tool,  and 
when  he  at  length  complied,  his  address  was  composed  in  a  very 
difierent  tone  from  the  others.  The  other  addresses,  sworn  to  on 
the  altar  of  their  country  (we  have  already  called  them  a  farce),  and 
containing  nothing  but  the  expression  of  a  desire  for  the  utter  extir- 
pation of  conspirators  and  traitors,  were  carried  to  Paris  by  the.chief 
of  Bonaparte's  stafil  This  was  Berthier,  the  first  who  introduced 
the  fashion  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Amedca,  then,  like 
Madame  de  Sta'el,  became  a  great  advocate  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Englisli  constitution  into  France;  and  afterwards,  still  more  wil« 
Ibgly,  accepted  a  principality  as  the  price  of  his  devotion  to  Bona- 
parte. 

The  three  Jacobinical  directors,  who  had  great  experience  in 
such  things,  established  a  kind  of  revolutionary  committee  in  Paris. 
They  themselves  sat  as  members  of  this  committee  along  with 
Sotin,  Talleyrand  and  Merlin,  who  were  ministers  of  state,  and  the 
deputies  Sieyes,  Treilhard,  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe.  All 
measures  for  the  execution  of  the  plans  determined  upon  by  the 
committee  were  entrusted  to  Reubels  creature,  Sherer,  the  minister 
of  war,  with  the  assistance  of  Augereau,  who  remained  for  some  time 
in  Paris.  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  salons j  in  which  her  old  Mends, 
Berthier  and  Talleyrand,  were  always  present,  were  at  this  time 
favourable  to  Jacobinism,  and  in  them  Benjamin  Constant  re- 
cruited new  partisans  among  the  deputies  for  me  .three  directors.* 
The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  thought  they  would  be  able  to 
contend  with  decrees  against  the  mihtary  measures  of  the  men 

*  Madame  de  Stagl  and  B.  Constant  leat  an  inYitation  to  Thibadeaa  and  dined 
with  liim  aJone.  On  this  occasion  theiy  dedaxed  their  yiews  of  the  state  of  things 
after  the  following  £uhion:  *^  J'aoceptais  on  diner  chex  Mad.  de  Stael  ayec  Bexy. 
Constant:  il  eat  lien  le  26  Thermidor,  nous  n*6tion8  que  noos  trois.  Hs  me  diicnt: 
La  mijarite  da  corps  legislatif  est  royaliste,  il  y  a  cent  qnatre-vingt-diz  depots 
qni  ont  oontracCe  I'engagement  de  i^tablir  le  pretendant  snr  le  trdne,  la  m%)orit6 
da  Conseil  des  Anciens  Tent  transferer  le  corps  leg^latif  k  Bouen  ik  cause  de  sa 
proximity  da  theatre  de  la  Chouanerie,  mais  le  Directoire  ne  quittera  point  Paris, 
et  il  7  rosters  cent  trente  depates  fidetes.  Le  Directoire  dent  etre  desormais  le  seal 
point  de  zaUiement  des  repnhlicains.  Ce  sont  les  attaques  des  royalistes  qui  ont 
inspire  de  la  firayeor  au  IMrectoire,  et  la  frayeur  a  anien6  les  mesures  hostiles.  On 
ne  pent  pas  dans  Vitat  actud  des  chotes,  aUendre  Vannee  prochainc;  le  noureaa  tiers 
sera  encore  pire  que  le  dernier  nomme." — ^Mem.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  344. 

£  2 
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Teho  had  formerly  caused  blood  to  flow  in  streams,  and  immortalised 
the  names  of  Tnermidor  and  Vendemiaire  by  their  crimes^  and 
they  were  necessarily  obliged  to  succumb. 

JDonaparte  was  invited  to  Paris.  He  took  good  care,  however, 
not  to  form  a  union  with  these  audacious  criminals,  although  he 
lent  them  generals  and  soldiers.  Augereau  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Paris,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  the  17  th  military  divi* 
sion,  and,  as  such,  collected  a  general  staff  around  himself.  Dam- 
martin,  another  general  of  the  Italian  army,  received  the  command 
of  the  artillery;  Verdi^res  was  made  town-major,  and  Cherin  was 
entrusted  with  the  guard  of  the  Directory,  whilst  Bonaparte's 
general  military  command  was  extended  to  Lyons.  Shortly  oefofe 
the  events  of  Fructidor,  Eleber  and  Bemadotte  also  came  to  Paris. 
On  the  17th  of  August  the  garrison  of  Paris  was  reinforced  with 
cavalry,  and  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  lying  at  Meudon,  were 
brought  into  the  capital.  The  hall-inspectors,  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  legislature,  opposed  nothing  to  all  these  prepara- 
tions, except  useless  complaints  to  the  minister  of  war,  who,  as  is 
customary  m  such  cases,  gave  them  an  evasive  answer.  From  this 
moment  open  war  was  commenced:  Reubel  and  Barras  drew  around 
them  soldiers,  terrorists  of  the  old  times,  and  deputies,  whilst  the 
legislature  made  speeches  and  passed  decrees  against  the  generals 
and  directors,  but  could  never  succeed  in  having  the  national  guard 
organised.  The  majority  of  the  legislature  was  therefore  treated 
with  open  contempt  on  the  12th  of  Fructidor,  for  its  own  guard  was 
exercising  and  firing  in  the  Champs  Elys6es,  without  any  notice 
whatever  of  such  an  event  being  given  to  the  legislative  body.  On 
the  following  day  the  whole  garrison  of  Paris  was  collected  on  the 
plain  of  Grenelle,  where  the  artillery  manoeuvred  and  fired.  The 
roar  of  the  cannon  was  heard  in  the  hall  of  the  Five  Hundred. 
Thibadeau  infoims  us  that  he  dined  with  Scherer,  the  minister  of  war, 
on  the  14th,  and  that  Generals  Lemoine,  Cherin,  Humbert,  Jab^, 
and  Yerdi^res,  who  were  also  there,  said  quite  openly  that  it  was  all 
over  with  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

The  projected  coup  d*eiai  would  have  been  carried  into  efiect  on 
the  16th  Fructidor  nad  not  that  been  the  2nd  of  September,  the 
recollection  of  which  the  Jacobin  originators  of  the  revolution  of 
Fructidor  did  not  wish  to  recall:  its  execution  was  therefore  put  off 
till  the  18th,  or  4th  of  September.  On  that  day  Augereau  imder- 
took  the  brutal  task  of  arresting  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  the 
Five  Hundred  in  the  Tuileries,  and  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  in 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  whilst  the  minority  of  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  with  the  three  Jacobin  directors,  were  assembled  in  the 
Theatre  Frangais,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  in 
the  School  of  Medicine,  to  give  some  appearance  of  legality  to  this 
violence  perpetrated  upon  their  colleagues.  Augereau  took  military 
possession  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  planted  cannon  therein; 
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at  the  same  time,  however,  he  altogether  rejected  the  proffered  aid 
of  the  mob  of  the  Faubourgs,  which  was  put  in  motion  by  the 
Directory,  although  he  himself  had  been  in  intimate  connexion  with 
such  men  as  Santerre,  Rossignol,  Tunk,  and  Chateauneuf  Randon. 

Augereau  no  sooner  appeared  in  the  Tuileries  than  Ramel,  the 
commander  of  the  guard  ot  the  legislative  body,  was  forsaken  by  his 
own  men.  Augereau  himself  tore  the  epaulettes  from  his  shoulders, 
and,  with  his  own  hand,  took  both  him  and  General  Pichegru^ 
president  of  the  Five  Hundred,  prisoners.  At  the  very  moment  in 
which  the  president  and  the  majority  of  the  deputies  were  arrested, 
and  Barthelemy  and  Carnot  were  to  have  been  seized,  the  three 
directors  and  the  minority  of  the  council  appointed  a  commission 
to  Qpndemn  their  opponents— for  trial  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  Barthelemy  was  arrested,  but  Carnot  was  concealed  by  a 
friend,  and  afterwards  fortunately  escaped  to  Germany.  Of  the  fifty- 
one  deputies  arrested  with  Barthelemy,  twenty  were  condemned, 
not,  as  formerly,  to  death,  but  to  transportation  to  Guiana,  with  its 
unhealthy  climate  and  uncultivated  soil.  It  is  maddening  to  read 
the  manner  in  which  such  men  as  Pichegru,  Barthelemy,  and  their 
companions  in  misfortune  were  treated,  partly  on  board  transports  at 
sea,  and  partly  on  the  passage  to  Sinamari — more  cruelly  and  bar- 
barously than  criminals  of  the  lowest  description  in  the  galleys 
usually  are. 

All  the  papers  which  Reubel  and  his  colleagues  afterwards  pub- 
lished, including  those  sent  in  at  a  later  period  by  Moreau,  and  found 
in  Klinglin's  carriage,  in  reality  furnish  proofs  of  nothing  more  than 
the  miserable  intrigues  in  which  Pichegru  was  involvea,  and  that 
he  was  bribed  with  English  money.  The  chief  promoters  and 
leaders  of  these  cabals  appear  to  have  been  the  Prince  of  Gond^, 
Baroness  Reich  in  0£fenburg,  and  General  Klinglin.  These  were 
all  upon  a  level  with  the  English  diplomatists,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  deceived  and  cheated  by  adventurers  such  as  Wick- 
ham,  Crawfurd,  and  Drake;  like  them  they  were  betrayed  by 
equivocal  people,  such  as  D'Entraigues,  Dumoustier,  and  Mont- 

Sillard,  and  therefore  deceived  by  double  spies.  The  so-called 
>unt  d'Entraigues,  who,  God  knows  how,  had  usurped  the  title  of 
count  in  the  very  time  of  the  revolution,  and  intrigued  for  the  whole 
world,  and  at  last,  in  1804,  even  for  Russia,  played  a  prominent  part 
in  these  afiairs.  What  sort  of  a  man  this  count  really  was  is  known 
to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte  caused  the  scheming  count  to  be  seized  upon  and  carried 
off  with  all  .his  papers  from  Venice  and  brought  to  Milan.  In 
Milan  the  regular  story  of  a  conspiracy  was  manufactured  out  of 
the  documents,  and  afterwards  gravely  announced  as  the  discovery  of 
a  grand  plot.  The  count  found  the  iJest  reasons  for  keeping  silence, 
and  was  dismissed  with  rich  presents. 
From  this  time  forth  the  government  of  France  became  again 
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■wholly  Jacobin;  for  the  vacancies  left  by  the  forcible  expulsion  and 
arrest  of  the  two  directors  were  filled  up  by  Merlin,  the  jurist,  and 
Franfois  de  Neufchateau,  a  most  experienced  man,  not  in  business,  but 
in  turning  phrases  and  in  poetry;  ne  was  a  very  mediocre^  but,  as  is 
generally  said,  a  good  man.  Merlin,  who  had  the  high  reputation 
of  being  the  first  jurist  in  France,  was  the  man  best  fitted  in  the 
whole  country  for  any  legal  perversion,  and  he  had  long  since  pre- 
pared the  ordinances  which  were  to  be  issued :  they  only  waited  for 
confirmation.     Their  tenor  was  as  follows : — 

1.  **  The  electoral  assemblies  of  forty-eight  departments,  and  the 
result  of  their  elections,  are  declared  null  and  void;  whilst  those  of  the 
two  Nethes  and  Lot,  which  had  been  disallowed  by  the  legislature, 
now  dissolved,  are  declared  good. 

2.  "  The  first  two  articles  of  the  recently  repealed  law  of  the  3rd 
of  Brumaire  are  declared  to  be  again  in  full  force. 

3.  "  The  excluded  deputies,  who  had  been  allowed  to  resume  their 
seats  on  the  admission  of  the  new  third,  are  again  expelled. 

4.  "  All  Frenchmen  whose  names  were  not  definitively  stricken 
out  of  the  list  of  emigres  are  obliged  to  leave  Paris  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  on  pain  of  being  tried  by  a  court-martial. 

5.  '•  The  law  of  the  26th  of  Vendemiaire  respecting  public  wor- 
ship is  declared  to  be  again  in  force;  instead,  however,  of  the  oath 
therein  prescribed,  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  year  III.  is  to  be  taken,  and  (which  is  extremely 
absurd)  an  oath  of  hatred  to  kingly  power  and  anarchy." 

At  this  period,  also,  those  members  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  who 
had  been  sufiered  to  remain  unmolested  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
were  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom.  These  were  the  Dowager- 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  Prince  Conti.  All 
the  newspapers  and  periodical  journals,  as  well  as  the  places  at  which 
they  w^ere  printed,  were  to  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police; 
and  the  national  guard,  whose  organisation  had  been  resolved  upon, 
were  not  to  be  enrolled.  All  the  foregoing  and  many  similar  thmgs 
were  hastily  decreed  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  on  the  5th  no 
less  than  twenty-one  journalists  were  carried  to  the  criminal  prison. 
It  was  at  first  resolved  to  put  these  men  immediately  on  their  trial, 
but  the  matter  was  afterwards  made  much  easier.  The  liberal  Bail- 
leul  was  the  organ  of  the  directors,  and  this  man,  who  afterwards 
wrote  two  volumes  full  of  invectives  against  Madame  de  Stael,  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  props  of  her  party.  He  succeeded  in  having 
a  revolting  law  passed.  On  his  motion  it  was  resolved  by  the 
legislative  councib  immediately  on  the  6th,  That  all  the  propnetors, 
directors,  editors,  and  contributors  to  twenty-one  periodicab,  should 
be  transported  to  Guiana.  Other  laws  of  a  similar  character  were 
passed.  The  whole  administration  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
was  altered,  the  twelve  mayors  of  Paris  removed,  and  twelve  others 
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appointed  in  their  stead.  What  was  called  the  central  office  of 
police  was  retained,  and  similar  ones  everywhere  established.  The 
scandalous  and  contemptible  men  who  were  placed  in  offices  of 
trust  and  authority  by  Barras^  Reubel,  Talleyrand,  and  Merlin,  fur- 
nished Bonaparte  with  reason  enough  to  show,  on  every  opportunity, 
that  he  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  originators  of  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  In  consequence  of  the 
address  of  thanks  presented  to  him  by  the  Directory,  Augereau 
became  so  insolent  as  to  issue  an  unintelligible  and  absurd  circular 
even  to  Bonaparte's  divisions.  Bonaparte  took  advantage  of  this  to 
make  both  Augereau  and  the  directors  feel  how  far  they  were 
beneath  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EUROPE  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  CAMPO  FORMIO  TILL  BONAPARTE'S 

CONSULATE. 

§1. 

ROBBERIES  AND  ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE  OF  THE  DIRECTORY. 
A.— AGAINST  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  France 
threatened  not  only  Italy  and  Switzerland,  but  also  the  Peninsula, 
with  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  existing  order  of  things, — the  two 
former,  because  a  great  part  of  their  own  population  were  desirous  of 
a  revolution,  and  the   latter,  because  its  rulers,  from  mean  and 
cowardly  fear,  gave  up  their  own  subjects  and  the  whole  power  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  French.     After  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  Spain, 
under  Charles  IV.,  may  be  said  to  have  been  under  the  absolute  rule 
of  Godoy,  the  guardsman,  who,  for  reasons  into  which  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  enter,  was  the  queen's  favourite,  and  to  whom 
the  king    was  as  liberal  of  his  honours  as  his  wife  was  of  her 
favours.     This  Don  Godoy  was  first  created  Duke  of  Alcudia  and 
Prince  de  la  Paz,  for  which  reason  he  is  usually,  though  not  quite 
correctly,  called  Prince  of  the  Peace.     He  had  neither  education,  dig- 
nity, knowledge,  industry,  nor  diplomatic  experience,  but  was  m 
fact  a  scandal  and  object  of  contempt  to  all  good  Spaniards.     Not* 
withstanding  this,  the  minister  Florida  Blanca,  and  nine  months 
after,  Aranda,  the  ablest  of  all  Spanish  diplomatists,  were  obliged  to 
make  way  for  this  creature  of  the  queen.     As  early  as  1792  he 
ventured,  as  Duke  of  Alcudia,  to  undertake  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  government,  of  which  he  knew  nothing.     At  this  time  he 
enjoyed  a  short  mn  of  popularity,  because  he  declarejj  war  against 
France,  when  all  the  magnanimous  sacrifices  offered  by  Charles  IV. 
to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  had  been  rejected- 
The  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  sacrifices,  when 
thev  thought  they  saw  in  the  French  nothing  but  enemies  of  God 
and  of  kings,  were  shamefully  abused,  and  tne  popularity  of  the 
favourite  again  speedily  disappeared.     The  war  with  the  republicans 
of  France  was  extremely  popular  among  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  church  and  devoted  to  monarchy,  whilst 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  the  war  was  detested  by  the  people.     The 
patriotism  of  the  Spanish  people  was  exhibited  in  this  war  in  the 
most  splendid  light. 

The  nation  was  called  upon  to  come  forward  and  make  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  the  Spanish  people 
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most  nobly  responded  to  the  appeal.  From  the  accounts  given,  it 
appears  that  the  sam  raised  in  opain,  in  this  way,  was  more  consi- 
derable than  that  which  was  raised  in  a  similar  manner  in  cases  of 
necessity  in  France,  or  even  in  England.*  The  feudal  nobility  pre- 
sented uiemselyes  with  their  vassals  according  to  the  usage  of  ancient 
tames:  the  smugglers  and  even  the  monks  formed  regiments.  The 
government  had  allowed  everything  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  fall  to  ruin,  and  the  regular  army  was  reduced  to  40,000 
men.  The  efibrts  made  by  the  nation  soon  placed  them  in  a  con- 
dition not  only  to  defend  the  frontiers,  but  to  penetrate  on  two  sides 
into  France.  Godoy,  however,  ruined  everything.  His  plans  of 
attack  were  badly  designed,  and  his  generals  executed  them  worse. 
When  the  French  advanced,  they  showed  themselves  wholly  igno- 
rant of  mountain  warfare,  and  were  therefore  driven  out  of  Biscay; 
whilst  on  the  other  side  the  enemies  also  appeared  on  the  Ebro. 
When  Catalonia  and  Biscay  were  almost  lost  and  Castille  threatened, 
it  appeared  so  great  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  the  king  and  his 
wife,  that  their  favourite  had.  purchased  the  peace  of  Basle  at  any 
pnce,  that  they  immediately  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince. 
The  nation  was,  however,  deeply  offended,  and  the  favourite  was 
obliged  to  secure  for  himself  the  protection  of  its  enemies.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Spanish  court,  which  could  no  longer  rely  either 
on  the  grandees  or  the  people,  compelled  him  afterwards  to  enter 
into  a  most  ruinous  alliance  with  France  against  England,  which 
gave  up  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  colonies  as  a  prey  to  the  British, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  total  destruction  of  both  its  sea  and  land 
forces,  its  havens  and  arsenals,  in  the  service  of  France. 

The  smugj^ling,  which  the  English  openly  carried  on  with  the 
Spanish  colomes  with  the  knowledge  and  support  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  the  disputes  concerning  the  settlements  and  fur  trade, 
in  Nootka  Sound,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  down  as 
far  as  the  Oregon  territory,  since  a  matter  of  strife  between  the 
Americans  and  English,  had  caused  a  breach  between  England  and 
Spain  as  early  as  1789-1790.  The  French  revolution,  however, 
had  united  both  nations  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  existing 
order  of  things  everywhere.  The  Spanish  and  EngUsh  fleets  formed 
a  combined  force  when  the  harbours  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles  were 
to  be  blockaded,  but  the  exclusion  of  the  Spaniards  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  occupation  of  Toulon,  and  from  all  share  of  the  booty 
taken  by  the  English,  deeply  offended  the  Spanish  pride.  The 
French,  therefore,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Basle,  availed 
themselves  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  objects. 

In  1796  the  directors  used  all  their  efforts  to  induce  Spain  to  enter 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  which  was  as 


•al  Foy  says:   "Les  dons  gratuits  de  France,  oflferts  1^  rAsBembWcNa^ 
1790,  ont  mont^  k  cinq  miUions  de  fhincs;  ceux  d'Angleterre  en  1798  ft 


*  General 
tionale  en 
gwurante-cinq;  cenz  d'Espagne,  ft  soizante-treize.'' 
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much  as  to  say  that  at  that  time  they  were  dearous  of  securing  all 
the  sources  oi  aid  which  Spain  could  furnish  for  the  benefit  of 
France.  This  view  was  adopted  by  Godoy,  who  at  that  time  was 
attended  by  a  guard,  and  kept  a  court,  like  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
All  opportunities  were  embraced  of  flattering  him  and  deceiving  the 
weak  king,  by  the  influence  which  Bonaparte  allowed  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  have  in  all  his  negotiations  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  princes,  and  by  his  apparent  tenderness  towards  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  spoken  of  but  the  renewal  of  the  old 
family  compact ;  but,  as  France  was  already  at  war,  this  meant 
nothing  else  than  that  Spain  should,  most  foolishly,  take  upon  itself 
the  burden  of  the  war.  This  incapable  man^  who  had  made  himseli 
master  of  the  Spanish  government,  was  the  more  severely  blamed, 
because  he  gave  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  for  whom 
he  had  no  hking.  He  had  no  prepossession  either  in  favour  of  the 
French,  or  of  the  revolution,  ana  the  family  compact  of  the  two 

£>wer8  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
ourbons  from  France.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  an  ofiensive  and 
defensive  alliance  of  the  most  burdensome  kind  was  signed  at  St. 
Ildefonso  as  early  as  the  19th  of  August,  1796,  but  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  was  delayed  till  October,  by  the  internal  disputes 
in  France.  It  becomes  obvious  how  ruinous  this  treaty  must  nave 
been  for  Spain,  as  soon  as  we  cast  our  eyes  over  two  or  three  of  its 
articles. 

The  third  article  contains  the  following  stipulation: — That  on  a 
requisition  from  either  of  the  two  powers,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  other  shall  forthwith  furnish  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  and 
collect  the  said  fleet  in  the  harbour  appointed  by  the  requiring  power. 
Among  these  ships  there  were  to  be  three  three-deckers  of  80  guns, 
and  twelve  from  70  to  76 ;  together  with  these,  there  were  to  be 
twelve  fri^tes,  four  corvettes,  and  eight  transports,  well  manned  and 
armed,  with  provisions  on  board  for  half  a  year,  and  equipments 
for  a  whole  year.  In  the  fifth  article  it  is  further  provid^  that,  in 
case  of  need,  each  shall  furnish  to  the  other  8000  infantry  and  6000 
cavalry.  •  In  such  case,  it  is  further  added,  such  troops  and  ships 
shall  be  placed  at  the  unconditional  disposal  of  the'reqmring  power, 
which  shall  also  be  empowered  to  send  plenipotentianes  to  examine 
whether  everything  pertaining  to  the  armament  has  been  fully  sup- 
plied. The  eighteenth  article  expressly  states  that  this  alliance  was 
established  for  the  advantage  of  France  against  England  alone,  and 
therefore  aminst  the  only  state  whose  enmity  would  necessarily  be 
ruinous  to  Spain.*    As  early  as  the  1st  of  October,  Spain  issued  a 

*  The  treatT*  will  be  found  in  Martens'  <*Becaeil,*'  vol.  Til.:  '' Sttpplemens  et  oon- 
tiniiation  jasqu'aux  Fteliminaires  de  L^oben."  The  art.  yiii.,  p.  661,  runs  aa  fol- 
lows: "  L'Angleterre  ^tant  la  seiile  puissance  contra  laquelle  TEspagne  ait  des 
griefs  directs,  la  pr^sente  allianoe  n'aura  son  execution  que  centre  elie  pendant  la 
guerre  presente,  et  I'Espagne  restera  neutie  k  regard  des  autres  puissances  anncM 
oontre  la  republique." 
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manifesto  against  England,  and  war  was  formally  declared  on  the 
8th.  This  manifesto  is  an  interesting  historical  document  on  the 
trading  and  pillaging  policy  of  England,  and  on  all  the  brutalities 
perpetrated  by  the  British  on  its  weaker  ally,  even  during  the  closest 
alliance  with  Spain. 

Since  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Braganza^  Portugal  had  been, 
as  it  were,  an  English  province,  and  was  protected  by  the  English; 
but  at  the  same  time  its  inhabitants  were  forced  to  be  large  con- 
sumers of  British  goods.  In  consequence  of  its  close  alliance  with 
England,  Portu^Ihad  also  taken  part  against  the  French  revolution, 
with  which  the  Fortuguese  had  not  the  least  concern,  and  had  sent 
ships  to  the  English  fleet,  as  well  as  a  select  body  of  troops  to  co- 
operate with  the  Spaniards  in  the  invasion  of  France.  The  nine 
ships  of  the  line  sent  to  England  by  the  Portuguese  never  left  Ports- 
mouth  harbour,  but  the  six  regiments  of  Portuguese  infantry,  with 
the  proper  complement  of  artillery,  which  joined  in  the  undertaking 

X'nst  France,  were  regarded  by  the  French  as  the  best  part  of  the 
le  army.  For  this  reason  the  French,  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  their  close  alUance  with  Spain,  insisted  not  only  upon 
the  neutrality  of  the  Portuguese,  but  required  Spain  to  compel  them 
to  take  part  with  her  in  the  war  against  England. 

At  that  time  Queen  Maria  nominally  ruled  in  Portugal;  but  as 
she  was  completely  of  unsound  mind,  a  regency  was  appointed. 
The  eldest  pnnce  being  dead,  Prince  John,  the  second  son,  was  the 
head  of  this  commission ;  and  he,  by  his  monkish  education,  by  the 

J  practice  of  mechanical  religious  exercises  and  ceremonies,  which 
irom  use  had  become  a  necessity,  had  become  wholly  unfit  for  all 
secular  afi&irs.  The  Prince  of  the  Brazils,  as  the  regent  was  called, 
had  no  passions  and  no  sins — and  did 'not,  like  the  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan  kings,  spend  whole  days  in  hunting — but  he  sang  matins 
and  vespers,  and  had  the  greatest  delight  in  listening  to  the  per-, 
formanoe  of  masterpieces  on  the  organ,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
built  under  his  own  eyes  in  the  church  of  Mafra.  As  other  princes 
were  ruled  by  their  mistresses  and  favourites,  the  Regent  of  Portugal 
was  governed  by  his  confessors,  whom  he  changed  as  often  as  others 
changed  their  favourites  and  lovers.  The  English  and  the  clergy 
prevented  the  timid  prince  from  making  peace  with  revolutionary 
France,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done,  and  when  Snain  threatened  he 
became  greatly  alarmed.  He  wished  for  peace,  wnich  the  Directory, 
from  pohtical  reasons,  at  first  ofiered  on  very  favourable  conditions. 

When  measures  were  adopted  towards  a  peace  between  Portugal 
and  France,  Antonio  Aranio  de  Azevedo  was  sent  to  Paris  from 
Holland,  where  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  trade  and  with  the  merits 
of  the  disputes  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Guiana,  to  negotiate 
respecting  the  conditions,  or  rather  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Barras  and  Talleyrand  concerning  a  bargain  of  a  similar  descnption 
to  that  which  the  North  Americans  afterwards  refused.     Aranjo  con- 
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sented  to  a  payment  of  six  millions,  which  remained  a  secret,  and 
publicly  a  treaty  very  advantageous  to  Portugal  was  concluded,  to 
which  Talleyrand  obtained  the  consent  of  the  two  councils  after 
the  coup  (Tetai  of  the  18th  Fructidor.  The  English  influence  in 
Lisbon,  however,  frustrated  the  eflfect  of  Aranjo's  bribery.  The 
Portuguese  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  ratifying  the  treaty  within 
two  months,  because  the  cabals  of  the  English  caused  so  many  delays 
that  the  French  withdrew  their  consent.  And  very  glad  they  were 
to  have  a  pretext  for  keeping  the  Portuguese  money  and  renouncing 
the  treaty. 

On  the  26th  of  October  the  Directory  declared  the  agreement 
with  Portugal  null  and  void,*  and  gave  notice  to  Aranjo  de  Azevcdo 
to  quit  Pans.  He,  indeed,  remained  behind,  and  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember received  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  from  Lisbon:  the 
French,  however,  now  refused  to  renew  it  on  their  part.  Aranjo 
knew  right  well  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  therefore  he  had  re- 
mained behind;  but  on  this  occasion  he  most  imprudently  oflfered 
them  diamonds  as  a  bribe,  and  thereby  gave  those  sinners  an  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  saints.  He  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Temple 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1797,  where  he  was  kept  till  March,  1798. 
Barras  and  Talleyrand  thus  successfully  cheated  the  Portuguese  out 
of  their  money  without  granting  them  a  peace;  their  attempt  to  sell 
a  treaty  to  the  North  Americans  failed  ;  and  had  they  been  capable 
of  shame,  or  sensible  to  disgrace,  they  would  have  lelt  themselves 
degraded  in  the  face  of  all  Europe. 


B. — ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE   AGAINST  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE 

HANSE   TOWNS, 

In  the  year  1794  the  North  Americans  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  by  virtue  of  which  the  same  advantages  were 
granted  to  them  as  had  been  conceded  to  the  French  in  1778,  as  the 
only  acknowledgment  for  the  assistance  given  by  them  in  the 
American  war  of  freedom.  This  treaty  was  kept  very  secret,  and 
only  first  made  known  in  France  m  1796.  The  news  of  its 
existence  excited  their  warmest  indignation,  because  they  saw  that 
the  Americans  had  made  those  concessions,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  carriers  to  French  ports  of  those  English  goods  which  the 
English  could  not  convey  in  their  own  ships.  The  French  were  no 
sooner  aware  that  these  two  trading  nations^  descended  from  the 
same  stock,  and  at  issue  between  themselves  merely  on  questions  of 

*  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  Martens'  <<  Recueil,"  vol.  vii.,  pp.  201-206.  In 
page  207  is  the  following:  **  Le  Directoire  ezecutif,  considerant  que  la  reine  de 
Portugal,  au  lieu  d'envoyer  une  ratification  pure  et  simple  du  traite  dc  paix, 
obndu  arec  le  Directoire  executif  an  nom  de  la  Republique  Fran^ais,  le  23  Thenni- 
dor,  An  Cinq,  dans  le  delai  de  deux  mois  fM  par  le  dit  traite,  a  mis  ses  forts  et 
ports  principaux  dans  les  mains  dc  Tarmee  AngLaise,  arrete  oe  qui  suit:  Le  traits 
entre  la  Republique  Fran^aise  et  la  reine  de  Portugal  conclu  le  23  Thermidor,  An 
Cinq,  et  non  ratifi^  de  la  part  de  la  reine  de  Portugal,  est  cens6  non  ayenu." 
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trade,  money,  and  vanity,  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  a  mutually 
profitable  deception  upon  them,  than  they  began  to  have  recourse 
to  reprisals.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  October,  1796,  in  the 
shape  of  an  order  for  confiscatingall  English  goods,  of  whatever  kind, 
or  whencesoever  brought  into  France;  and  then,  by  a  declaration 
of  the  15  th  of  December,  all  intercourse  with  North  America  was  for- 
bidden, till  satisfaction  was  given  for  all  the  grievances  and 
complaints  of  the  French  republic.  A  new  minister  whom  the 
Americans  sent  to  Paris  was  sent  away  by  Talleyrand,  and  the  old 
one,  on  taking  his  leave,  was  openly  insulted  by  Barras.  Barras, 
however,  in  close  union  with  Talleyrand,  both  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing their  great  incomes,  were  continually  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, on  account  of  their  boundless  extravagance  ana  gambling  pro- 
pensities, became  immediately  afterwards  anxious  to  heal  the  breach 
between  the  two  republics,  and  to  turn  it  to  a  profitable  account. 

The  friendly  relations  of  the  North  Americans  with  France  were 
for  a  time  altogether  intermpted.  The  French  minister  in  the 
United  States  returned  to  Paris  in  June,  1797,  and  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war  seemed  unavoidable,  when  suddenly  the  Americans 
suggested  the  idea  of  renewing,  under  certain  modifications,  tlie 
treaty  of  1778,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the  previous  year.  For 
this  purpose  they  sent  three  representatives  to  Paris,  and  m  October, 
1797,  they  began  a  negotiation  which  issued  in  nothing;  of  which, 
however,  they  sent  in  a  report,  afterwards  made  public.  By  this  re- 
port the  whole  of  Europe  was  made  acquainted  with  the  miserable 
and  mean  conduct  of  the  men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  France  were 
at  that  time  committed.  Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  Talleyrand,  who  deeded  Bonaparte 
in  1813,  founded  the  whole  present  state  system  of  Europe  in  1814 
and  1815,  and  established  the  King  of  France  upon  the  throne  in 
1830,  and  afterwards  was  and  remained  the  oracle  of  all  monarchs 
or  monarchical  governments,  must  read  and  re-read  the  whole  of 
the  printed  report  of  the  American  ambassadors;  for  our  purpose,  it 
is  sufficient  to  allude  to  a  few  points  in  the  report 

The  first  step  towards  a  reconciliation  was,  that  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  raised  for  Talle3rrand  and  Barras.  Neither  of  these  two  per- 
sonally entered  upon  the  question  with  the  Americans,  but  a  great 
number  of  diplomatic  creatures  and  adventurers,  who  always  swarmed 
around  Talleyrand,  were  employed  to  open  the  subject.  Among 
these  a  person  named  Bellani,  from  Hamburgh,  deserves  especial  men- 
tion. The  Americans  were  given  to  understand  that  no  steps  would  be 
taken  towards  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  did  not  tne  ambassa- 
dors first  consent  to  a  loan  of  32,000,000  to  the  republic,  and  make  a 
present— or,  as  their  agents  shamefully  called  it,  send  a  douceur  of 
1,200,000  francs.  As  Barras  and  Talleyrand,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  their  agents,  would  not  enter  upon  the  question  at  all 
till  the  money  affair  was  arranged,  a  long  series  of  correspon- 
dence and  negotiation  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  took  place, 
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till  at  length  the  American  ambassadors  took  their  departure.  On 
their  return  their  report  of  the  demands  made  on  them,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  agents  were  only  marked  by  the  letters  X.  Y.  Z., 
was  printed  in  all  the  newspapers,  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  French.  The  Americans,  moreoyer,  were  not  satisfied  with 
exposing  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  French  government,  but 
passed  a  series  of  hostile  resolutions  against  France,  and  in  July, 
1798,  were  already  about  to  declare  war. 

Barras  and  Talleyrand,  it  is.  true,  threw  the  shield  of  their  protec- 
tion over  their  agents;  but  we  remember  well  that  no  man  believed 
them.  The  Directory  protested,  and  Talleyrand  challenged,  the  Ame- 
rican ministers  to  give  the  names  of  X.  Y.  Z.,  but  we  all,  in  foreign 
countries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Parisians^  knew  that  Bellani,  Mon- 
teron,  Saint  Foix,  Andr^,  d^Arbelle,  and  Madame  de  Vaubanon 
were  the  parties  who  had  negotiated  for  Barras  and  Talleyrand. 
Bellani  caused  it  to  be  published  in  all  foreign  journals  at  that  time 
that  he  had  said  nothing,  and  done  nothing,  except  what  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  say  and  do  by  citizen  Talleyrand.  As  Talley- 
rand's plan  of  enriching  himself  is  still  daily  practised  in  certam 
circles,  the  only  thing  peculiar  in  the  matters  above  related  is,  that, 
instead  of  being,  as  is  usual,  merely  whispered  into  the  ear  of  a 
diplomatist,  the  affidr  was  proclaimed  in  the  market-place  before  all 
the  people.  Eyery  weak  state,  and  especially  the  German  Hanse 
Towns,  were  used  as  money-springs  by  the  Directory,  even  before  the 
sparings  of  the  Swiss  aristocratic  cantons  fell  into  the  same  hands  in 
1798.  Contributions  were  required  from  Hamburgh,  Liibeck,  and 
Bremen,  under  the  appearance  of  a  loan,  which,  however,  they 
escaped,  till  Bonaparte,  at  a  later  period,  with  great  justice, 
imposed  contributions  upon,  harassed  and  humiliated  the  Ham- 
burghers,  to  the  joy  of  all  those  who  felt  indignant  with  these  selfish 
traders  for  deliyering  up  Napper  Tandy  to  the  English.  At  the 
time  in  which  Hamburgh,  still  more  than  Bremen  and  Liibeck, 
was  harassed  by  these  demands  for  a  loan,  Reinhard  had  happily 
relieyed  himself  from  the  post  of  minister  in  that  city,  and  the  Di- 
rectory sent  thither  in  his  stead  the  notorious  Leonard  Bourdon, 
a  name  well  known  from  the  time  of  the  reign  of  terror,  whose 
conduct  ruined  his  own  cause. 


C. — OUTRAGES  AGAINST  GERMANT,  MALTA,  AND  EGYPT. 

It  is  surprising  that,  at  the  yeiy  moment  in  which  anarchy  and 
disorder  were  at  their  highest  in  all  branches  of  administration  in 
the  interior  of  France,  the  power  of  the  republic  was  at  its  greatest 
among  foreign  powers.  This  will  be  easily  explained  by  casting  a 
glance  at  the  condition  of  the  various  states  m  Europe,  and  ob- 
serving how  decayed  and  rotten  all  their  governments  were.  With 
the  exception  of  the  English  aristocracy,  there  was  not  one  of  all 
the  governments,  firom  Lisbon  to  Constantinople,  which  possessed 
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the  smallest  degree  of  dignity,  or  deserved  the  slightest  respect, 
-which  had  either  physical  or  moral  energy,  or  zeal  K>r  the  honour 
and  well-being  of  the  people.  Whilst  2l  the  princes  were  threat- 
ened by  an  enemy,  who  was  sure  everywhere  to  find  friends  among 
the  people,  their  ministers  continued  to  play  their  old  diplomatic 
^ames,  maintained  the  existing  separation,  and  each  power  was  only 
intent  on  the  manner  in  which  it  could  obtain  an  advantage  over 
the  others. 

In  Prussia,  Haugwitz,  Lucchesini,  the  two  Lombards,  and  a 
number  of  intriguers,  led  the  weak  and  timid  king  by  the  most 
crooked  paths,  because,  honest  and  pious  as  he  was,  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain  as  much  territory  for  himself  and  his  relations  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  without  running  any  risks.  The  king  had  recourse  to 
the  most  miserable  intrigues  to  satisfy  at  the  same  time  the  French 
and  their  enemies,  and  was  not  displeased  to  see  that  he  was  left  in 
darkness  respecting  the  crooked  patns  of  the  diplomatists  whom  he 
employed.  He  became  so  much  the  more  the  mere  plaything  of 
the  Directory  and  Talleyrand,  and  drew  all  the  German  princes, 
who  from  selfishness  had  attached  themselves  to  his  system  of  neu- 
trality, the  more  easily  away  fiK>m  the  interests  of  their  country,  and 
from  the  paths  of  true  honour,  to  the  cause  of  the  French  and  to 
their  own  eternal  disgrace,  when  Thugut  and  Lehrbach,  in  Austria, 
acted  with  as  little  regard  to  conscience  or  ri^ht  against  their  con- 
federates, as  Prussia,  since  the  peace  of  Basle,  nad  behaved  towards 
the  German  nation.  Things  reached  such  a  state  in  1798  that  men, 
like  Keubel,  Barras,  and  Talleyrand,  were  in  a  condition  to  prove, 
by  documents,  that  the  most  pious  and  orthodox  monarch! — the 
legitimate  rulers — ^had  behaved  still  worse  to  their  subjects  than 
anything  which  had  been  done  by  the  infidel  and  revolutionary 
Frenchmen  of  the  Directory. 

The  French  being  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  miserable 
Spanish  &vourite,  because,  at  a  time  when  a  new  war  was  threatened, 
he  negotiated,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Portuguese,  for  a  new 
alliance  with  England,  had  at  that  time  the  boldness  to  make  tiie 
King  of  Spain  acquainted,  through  their  ambassador  and  by  docu- 
mentary proofs,  with  the  manner  in  which  Godoy  had  come  into 
fitvoor  with  his  wife.  This,  however,  was  also  finutiess;  Godoy  re- 
tained his  influence,  but  because  he  had  fallen  into  disfavour  with 
the  French,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  minister  for  a  short  time.  He 
remained,  nevertiieless,  all  powerful  as  before,  and  very  soon  resumed 
the  reins  of  sovemment.  The  same  tiling  took  place  in  Vienna, 
for  when  Thugut  continued  to  intrigue  against  them,  they  laid 
documentary  proofs  before  the  emperor  that  he  had  previously 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  witii  them  to  his  own  advantage;  he 
too,  however,  retained  the  same  influence  after  this  exposure  as  he 
had  before  possessed.  In  tiie  same  way,  a  document,  hithei-to  kept 
concealed,  was  laid  before  the  king  in  feerlin,  in  order  to  counteract 
English  and  Russian  influence  in  that  quarter,  and  to  keep  Prussia 
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from  forming  an  alliance  with  Austria  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
common  countiT,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of 
things:  from  this  document  it  appeared  that  Austria  wished  to  gain 
advantage  over  Prussia  and  Germany.  The  French  at  length 
made  public  the  most  secret  articles  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio^ 
and  proved  also,  by  documents,  that  the  emperor  had  been  desirous 
of  depriving  Prussia  of  all  the  advantages  which  it  expected  from  the 
secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities. 

It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  three  Jacobins — all  eminent 
pettifoggers — ^should  have  used  the  most  brutal  language  at  the  Con- 
gress oi  Rastadt  in  the  name  of  the  Directory.  Austria  longed 
after  Bavaria,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  territory,  and  Prussia  openly 
negotiated  and  apparently  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  for  the 
empire^  but  secretly  with  the  French,  and  against  both  emperor  and 
empire.  The  Austrian  and  Bohemian  ambassadors  held  very  difierent 
language;  they  and  the  chief  commissioner  at  the  imperial  congress 
gave  such  different  votes,  that  Ritter  von  Lang,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Rastadt,  not  without  reason  and  afler  his  fashion,  represents 
them  as  the  characters  of  a  farce.  Whilst  no  result  could  be  arrived 
at  in  Rastadt,  Prussia  sufiered  the  small  Treves  garrison  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  which,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  had  been  so  closely  invested  for  the  whole  year  1798,  to 
be  completely  starved  out,  and  the  brave  Colonel  Faber,  whose 
heroic  endurance  no  man  ventured  to  praise  as  it  deserved,  was  at 
length  obliged  to  capitulate,  in  January,  1799.  The  Austrians,  as 
we  have  stated  above,  had  been  driven  out  of  Mayence  by  the  mo- 
mentary appearance  of  Bonaparte  in  Rastadt,  and  this  imperial 
fortress  was  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  French  troops.  The 
troops  of  Rhenish  Bavaria  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the  French 
from  taking  possession  of  the  defences  of  Mannheim  before  they 
were  formerly  ceded  to  them  by  treaty.  The  French  took  them  by 
storm,  and  afterwards  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  considerable  loss 
which  they  had  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  resist- 
ance offered  them  by  the  Bavarians. 

In  reference  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  the  French  were  at 
least  able  to  appeal  to  the  concessions  of  Prussia  in  the  peace  of  Basle, 
and  in  the  shanieful  agreement  of  1796,  and  supported  their  appeal 
by  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio;  the  demands, 
however,  which  they  made  in  May,  1798,  prove  how  much,  and 
with  what  good  reason,  they  despised  both  Prussia  and  Austria.  In 
April,  L798,  the  representatives  of  the  German  governments  were 
brought  to  such  a  condition,  that  they  consented  to  the  cession  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  Prussia  and  Austria  had  done  long 
before,  and  acceded  to  the  principle,  that  the  secular  princes  who 
had  suffered  any  territorial  loss  by  the  concessions  to  France,  should 
receive  compensation  from  the  secularisation  of  the  territories  of  the 
ecclesiasticsl  princes.  In  a  note  of  the  2nd  May,  1798,  the  French 
demanded  even  still  more.  They  demanded  that  Ehrcnbreitstein  and 
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all  the  tetes  de  pant  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Rhine  should  be  rased^ 
that  Kehl  and  Castel,  opposite  Mayence,  the  only  points  of  defence 
against  invasions,  should  be  surrendered,  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
made  free  from  tolls  of  every  description,  and  that  the  islands  in  the 
Rbine  on  both  sides  of  the  navigable  channel  should  be  left  in  their 
hands.  Their  demands  were  fortunately  made  at  the  very  moment 
in  which  Austria  was  seeking  for  a  pretence,  at  least,  for  delaying  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  in  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  and 
not  then  performed.  It  therefore  availed  itself  of  the  excessive 
demands  made  by  the  French  to  leave  its  troops  in  Bavaria,  which 
it  had  agreed  to  evacuate,  to  keep  up  the  garrisons  of  Ulm  and 
Ingoldstadt,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  lending  troops  to  the  Empire, 
not  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Philippsburg.  At  the  moment  in 
which  England  directed  the  attention  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Jacobinical  government  of  France  no  longer  paid  any 
respect  whatever  to  the  rights  of  nations,  and  were  undermining  the 
whole  existing  order  of  governments  and  society,  the  Directory,  with- 
out any  provocation,  were  devising  schemes  against  and  making  ag- 
gressions upon  Switzerland,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  Mamelukes 
in  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  upon  their  protector  and  superior,  the 
Grand  Sultan.  We  shall  afterwards  refer  to  the  case  of  Switzerland, 
and  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  predatory  invasion  of  Malta 
and  Egjrpt,  which  was  planned  and  executed  by  a  great  man,  who 
during  his  whole  life  proceeded  uixjn  the  principle  that  the  mere 
prosaic  world,  and  the  morality  of  everyday  life,  are  never  to  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  creative  plans  of  genius,  and  the 
ambitious  views  of  a  hero. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  idea  of  assailing  the  English 
in  the  East,  and  for  that  purpose  of  first  gaining  a  footing  in  Egypt, 
had  been  entertained  by  Bonaparte  as  early  as  1796.  The  idea  of 
establishing  a  French  colony  in  Egypt,  or  rather  of  establishing  in 
Egypt  similar  regulations  and  a  similar  system  for  the  benefit  of 
France,  which  Mehemet  Ali  has  done  in  our  days  for  his  own 
advantage,  is  said  originally  to  have  sprung  from  Magallon,  the 
French  consul  at  Cairo,  who  had  secured  for  his  views  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  French  minister  Delacroix.  It  is  said  (for  we 
have  not  examined  the  case  minutely)  that  Bonaparte,  when  he  took 
up  the  idea,  availed  himself  of  the  Venetian  archives  for  the  settle- 
ment and  perfecting  of  the  project  which  he  laid  down  in  1797.  It 
appears  at  least,  from  his  correspondence,  that  as  early  as  1797,  he 
had  in  various  ways  opened  communications  with  and  formed  a  party 
in  Malta,  and  set  on  foot  a  French  conspiracy.  The  Spanish  and 
French  knights  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  influence  which 
had  been  exercised  by  the  emperor  in  promoting  the  election  of  Von 
Hompesch  to  the  office  of  grand-master,  because  he  was  nothing 
more  than  one  of  those  Austrian  figurants  who  are  still  so  numerous 
in  tlieir  armies,  and  even  in  their  ministry. 
TOL.   yii'  1* 
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Whilst  Bonaparte^  by  means  of  his  confidential  agents,  won  over  a 
number  of  the  French  knights  in  Malta  to  an  approval  of  his  views, 
Delacroix,  the  French  minister,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  counte* 
nance  of  the  vain  Don  Godoj,  by  holding  out  to  him  the  lure,  of  a 
prospective  grand-mastership.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  however,  did 
not  place  complete  confidence  in  these  promises,  and  through  the  in* 
strumentality  of  the  Portuguese  he  gave  the  English  a  hint  of  what 
was  going  on;  the  latter  were  quite  incredulous,  because  they  could 
not  believe  that  such  a  practical  man  as  Bonaparte  would  ever  engage 
in  such  an  extremely  adventurous  undertaking.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  since  March,  1798,  Bonaparte,  as  general  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ocean,  had  the  command  of  all  tne  armies  in  the  interior,  in  the 
west  and  south  of  France,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  navy,  and  was 
therefore  in  a  condition  to  put  in  requidtion  for  his  purposes  all  the 
stores,  artisans,  scholars^  and  generals  of  France.  The  English  knew 
that  there  was  a  large  fleet  in  Toulon,  and  that  ships  were  lying  in 
Genoa,  Bastia,  and  Civita  Vecchia,  to  reinforce  the  principal  squa; . 
dron,  but  they  regarded  the  whole  affidr  as  a  mere  feint.  They 
thought  that  all  these  ships  and  troops  were  destined  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  fleet  lyin^  m  Cadiz,  to  pass  the  Straits  of  (jibraltar, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  that  at  Brest,  to  invade  England;  they 
therefore  reinforced  the  English  fleet  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but 
sent  no  special  force  to  watcn  and  blockade  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 
At  first  merely  three  ships  of  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Nelson,  were  sent  to  cruize  between  Sardinia  and  Toulon;  Nelson, 
however,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to  one  of  his  ships,  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  French  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  put 
to  sea.  Nelson's  fleet,  it  is  true,  was  immediately  aflberwards  rein- 
forced, and  when  he  learned  that  the  French  had  sailed  towards  the 
south-east^  he  directed  his  course  straight  to  Egypt,  and  not  having 
fallen  in  with  the  French  fleet  on  that  coast,  sailed  fivst  east  and  then 
west,inhopesoffindinffit. 

The  French  fleet,  with  a  select  body  of  troops  on  board,  and  rein- 
forced by  the  ships  which  were  lying  in  Genoa,  Bastia,  and  Civita 
Vecchia,  appeared  before  Malta  on  the  9th  of  June,  1798.  The 
united  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionate 
number  of  firigates  and  smaller  vessels.  The  fleet  was  accompanied 
by  1400  transports,  on  board  of  which  there  were  36,000  choice 
troops.  The  object  of  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  whole 
expedition  was  kept  so  secret,  that  even  Scherer,  the  minister  of  war, 
and  Admiral  Brueys,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  did  not  know  its 
destination  till  it  had  sailed.  This  expedition,  moreover,  has  been 
more  important  than  any  other  event  for  the  science  and  civilisation 
of  Europe^  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  and  its  arts,  and  for  the 
literature,  development,  and  magnificence  of  the  art  of  war,  as  prac« 
tised  by  the  modem  French.    The  most  renowned  generals,  not 
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only  of  Bonaparte'6  scbool,  but  also  of  Moreau's,*  together  with  the 
moBt  celebrated  artiste  of  Franoe,  scholars,  mathematicians,  astrono- 
mers, chemists,  physicians,  and  surgeons,!  all  pushed  forward,  eager 
to  share  in  the  aaventures  and  perils  of  the  expedition.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  short  period  of 
their  sojourn  with  wonderiul  skill  and  activity  for  the  advancement 
and  promotion  of  science. 

Afler  only  three  days  Ton  the  12th  of  June)  the  island  capitulated 
•—an  island  which  had  lormerly  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  the 
Turkish  empre,  which  had  overpowered  Ckmstantinople  and  Rhodes 
— ^without  having  even  made  an  attempt  at  defence  or  resistance. 
We  have  already  shown,  from  Bonaparte's  own  correspondence,  that 
for  a  year  before  in  Italy  he  had  been  laying  his  schemes,  and 
preparing  for  a  treacherous  betrayal  of  the  islana;  and  we  here  add, 
fiK>m  other  sources,  that  Dolomieu,  a  commander  of  the  Maltese 
order,  and  so  well  known  as  a  geologist,  and  Pousdelgues,  the 
commissary,  were  the  men  who  formed  the  traitorous  conspiracy; 
and  that  Boisredon  de  Ransignat  and  Bardonnaohe,  both  also  com- 
manders, were  the  men  who  helped  them  to  carry  their  traitorous 
purposes  into  efiect.  But  withal,  had  not  the  miserable  grand- 
master Von  Uompesch  been  as  mean,  petty,  and  cowardly  m  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  as  his  relation.  Von  Hompcsch,  minister  of 
the  £lector  Palatine,  was  in  the  last  war  in  Diisseldorf,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him,  in  defiance  of  all  these  traitors,  to  have 
defended  the  island  till  the  arrival  of  the  English,  which  was  daily 
to  be  expected. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  yrith  Von  Hompesch's  career  will  not 
be  astonished  that,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  he  finished  that 
career  with  shame  and  disgrace.  He  originally  went  to  Malta  as 
page  to  the  grand-master,  and  was  afterwards  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  where  he  lived  for  years  as  the  people  of  high  society  in 
Vienna  are  accustomed  to  live.  When  afterwards,  in  1797,  the 
French  tongue  lost  that  preponderating  influence  in  the  order 
which  it  had  formerly  possessed,  Bavaria  and  Austria  sained  weight 
enough  to  procure  the  office  of  grand-master  for  this  statist  of 
Grerman  knighthood,  in  the  same  manner  as  grand  crosses  of  any 
order  are  procured  for  men  of  pretension,  or  who  enjoy  court 
favour. 

The  grand-master  behaved  as  men  of  his  rank  and  condition 
were  accustomed  to  behave  in  Ratisbon  and  Wetzlar  during  the  old 

*  Among  the  generak  of  Horean's  flchool,  we  may  name  Desaix  and  Kleber. 
Among  the  othen,  the  foUowmg  deserre  particular  notice: — ^Berthier,  Beynicr, 
Danmiartin,  Ca&rdli-Dofiilga,  Murat,  Lannee,  and  Davouflt.  Among  the  officers 
of  the  staff  were  Jnnot  and  Marmont. 

t  A  few  names  out  of  a  great  number  will  suffice:— Berthollet,  the  chemist; 
Comte  and  Champy  natural  philosophers;  Thouin,  Geoffix>y,  and  Delille,  in  the 
departmen  t  of  natural  histozy ;  Desgenettes,  the  physician,  and  Larrey,  the  surgeon ; 
Monge,  Fourrier,  Costaz,  and  Glrud,  mathematicians;  and  in  the  de^rtment  of 
bdles-lettTM  asid  the  arts,  Parseral  Qrandmaison,  Bedont^,  Denon,  and  Lapeyre. 
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routine  of  the  empire.  He  submitted  to  accept  the  terms  of  a 
capitulation,  but  made  a  protest,  although  he  gave  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  his  intention  to  protest  till  he  had  arrived  safely  in  Trieste. 
He  well  deserved  to  be  defrauded,  as  he  really  was  by  the  French, 
of  the  petty  bribe  for  which  he  sold  his  honour,  his  order,  and  the 
island  entrusted  to  his  keeping  and  defence.  Pretended  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  order  were  appointed,  who,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  proteges  and  allies  of  the  French,  were  to  hold  a 
convention  for  settling  the  conditions  on  which  the  island  was  to  be 
surrendered.  This  convention,  which,  properly  speaking,  was  in- 
valid, was  concluded  in  the  ship  in  which  Bonaparte  was.  By  virtue 
of  this  treaty,  Malta,  the  forts,  and  all  the  islands  belonging  to 
Malta,  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  French  Republic.  In  return,  the 
grand-master  was  to  receive  a  principality  in  Germany,  to  be 
determined  and  recognised  by  the  congress  at  Rastadt,  as  soon  as  the 
French  Directory  and  the  grand-master,  in  the  name  of  the  order, 
had  ratified  the  treaty.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion of  300,000  francs,  and  600,000  as  payment  in  advance  for  two 
years.  The  whole  affair  was  a  scandalous  farce.  Nothing  was  ever 
said  of  a  ratification  either  by  the  Directory  or  the  grand-master. 
The  poor  blockhead  received  15,000  francs,  and  for  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  knew  not  how  to  escape  from  the  continual 
persecutions  and  prosecutions  of  his  numerous  creditors. 

All  the  treasures  of  the  order,  its  plate  and  valuables,  ships, 
stores,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  were  taken  away;  and  neither  on 
this  occasion  nor  up  to  the  present  day  have  any  of  the  French  wri- 
tei's  been  able  to  find  language  sufficiently  strong  to  eulogise  this 
heroic  exploit,  although  France  was  at  that  time  neither  at  war  with 
the  order  nor  with  the  King  of  Naples,  to  whom  the  island 
belonged ! !  Bonaparte  left  General  Vaubois  behind  with  4000  men 
to  garrison  the  island,  and  to  assume  the  military  command  and 
civil  administration.  As  provisional  rulers,  he  appointed  Boisredon 
dc  Ransignat,  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  grand- 
master,  together  with  the  commissioner  of  the  Directory,  Regnault 
de  St.  Jean  d' Angely — a  man  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  use  of  fine 
phrases  and  plausible  dialectics,  and  who  from  that  time  always  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  Bonaparte's  chief  organs  and  tools.  On  the  19th 
of  June  the  fleet  sailed  from  Malta,  and  was  led  by  that  lucky  star 
which  never  forsook  Bonaparte  till  his  expedition  to  Russia.  We 
shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  fate  of  this  fleet  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  imprudence  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  on  the  rejoicings  at 
Nelson's  victory  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  shall  at  present  merely 
observe,^  that  before  the  fleet  was  destroyed,  Bonaparte  had  made 
good  his  footing  in  Egypt.  His  army  and  all  his  materiel  were  dis- 
embarked, and  the  fleet  ready  to  take  its  departure.  He  had  occu- 
pied Alexandria,  beaten  the  Mamelukes,  ana  reached  Cairo.  Bona- 
parte was  cut  off"  from  all  intercourse  with  Europe  at  the  very  time 
when  Russia^  England,  Austria,  and  Naples  entered  into  an  alliance 
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to  make  war  upon  the  Directory,  which  at  that  time  threatened  to 
change  France  into  a  mere  predfatory  state.  And  that  this  fear  was 
really  well  founded  will  most  clearly  appear  when  we  come  to  give 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  allied  republics  established 
by  the  directors  themselves  were  treated. 


§11. 

BATAVIAN,  CISALPINE,  HELVETIC,  AND  BOMAN  REPUBLICS. 
A. — BATAVIAN  AND  CISALPINE  REPUBLICS. 

On   the    conquest   of   Holland,    the   French    at   first   satisfied 
themselves  with  oppressing  the  Dutch  in  every  way  and  by  every 
means,  and  by  attempting  to  extort  from  them  their  money  and 
valuables;  they  merely  changed  the  persons  in  the  government,  and 
sufiered  the  states-general  and  the  lederation  to  remain  as  before, 
with  some  few  modifications;  things  were  different  in  1796.     A 
national  assembly  was  called,  from  which  a  national  convention  was 
formed.  Holland  also  possessed  its  Jacobins;  Vrede  formed  amongst 
this  phlegmatic  people  a  violent  and  powerful  party,  who  lived  in  a 
state  of  constant  dispute  and  enmity  with  the  Moderates,  who  were 
called,  after  the  name  of  their  leader,  Becker*s  partisans.    As  long  as 
Noel,  the  French  minister^  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
Dutchman  in  Rotterdam,  remained  at  the  Hague,  the  violent  party 
was  kept  within  due  bounds,  although,  even  at  that  time,  a  new 
constitution,  ailer  the  model  of  that  of  the  Fi*ench,  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Vrede's  followers  and  partisans.     Noel  was  recalled  in  1797, 
«nd  Delacroix  sent  in  his  stead.     The  latter  was  accompanied  by  a 
secretary  of  legation,  as  was  at  that  time  the  custom  of  the  directors, 
who  kept  op  a  close  correspondence  with  all  the  revolutionary  mob. 
We  have  already  observed  above,  that  the  violent  democratic  party 
in  Holland  succeeded,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1797,  in  having  the  new 
constitution  rejected,  because  it  recognised  two  chambers,  and  was 
by  no  means  sufficiently  democratic  to  meet  their  wishes.     The 
interim  government,  which  had  been  established  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  states-general,  therefore  continued  till  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  Fructidor  inspired  the  Jacobins  with  boldness  to  place  their 
friends  in  Holland  immediately  at  the  helm  of  the  state.     It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  remove  all  the  real  friends  of  their  country 
from  public  oflice,  and  to  put  French  creatures  in  their  places;  and 
in  order  to  cfiect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  force  upon  the  Dutch  a  con- 
stitution modelled  after  that  of  France.  The  whole  afialr  was  arranged 
between  Joubert,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army,  a 
very  young   man;  Delacroix,  the  ambassador,  and  Ducange,  his 
secretary  of  legation;  and  General  Daendels,  who  was  the  commander 
of  what  was  called  the  Batavian  army.  The  president  of  the  national 
oonvention,  chosen  from  the  national  assembly,  availed  himself  of 
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their  assistance  to  carnr  Into  execution  the  views  of  the  violent  party 
by  means  of  military  force;  and  there  was  in  fact  a  repetition  on  a 
small  scale  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor  in  Paris.  Twenty-two  deputies 
were  seized  upon  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  others,  nolens  volens, 
were  obliged  to  choose  an  interim  government  of  five  persons  and  a 
commission  for  drawing  up  a  constitution. 

The  commission  was  soon  ready  with  its  draft  of  a  constitution. 
Holland  was  divided  into  eight  clepartments,  the  legislative  power 
was  committed  to  two  chambers,  the  one  consisting  of  sixty  and 
the  other  of  thirty  members,  and  the  government  eDtrusted  to  five 
directors.  This  constitution  was  not  only  forcibly  imposed  upon 
the  people,  but  the  same  national  convention,  which  had  given  the 
new  constitution,  appointed  the  new  legislature  by  its  own  choice, 
without  appeal  to  any  electoral  assemblies,  and  also  chose  the  legis- 
lators  and  airectors  from  its  own  body.  The  three  persons  who  had 
efiected  this  revolution  soon  disagreed  amon^  themselves,  and  the 
new  government  carried  on  its  administration  by  violent  means. 
The  French  minister  and  the  French  commander-in-chief  paid.no 
attention  whatever  to  the  representations  of  General  Daendels,  and 
Ducange,  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  offended  him  deeply. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  new  revolution.  Daendels  was  compelled  to  yield; 
be  left  his  country  and  fled  to  Paris,  where,  as  being  the  promoter 
of  the  revolution  in  Holland,  and  having  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  French,  he  found  a  very  numerous  body  of 
friends,  who  took  up  his  cause. 

Daendels,  supported  by  the  directors  in  Paris,  returned  to  Holland 
on  the  10th  of  June,  held  a  consultation  with  the  five  ministers  of 
the  Dutch  Directory,  who  were  at  that  time  called  Agents  of  ths 
Government,  and  carried  his  revolution  into  effect  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1798,  having  first  collected  his  partisans  together  at  a  great 
banquet  of  five  hundred  persons.  The  five  directors  were  surprised 
at  table;  two  saved  themselves  by  flight,  two  others  were  arrested,  but 
soon  after  set  at  liberty,  and  the  fifth  kept  for  some  time  in  confine- 
ment. The  five  ministers  or  agents  of  the  government  entered  upon 
the  offices  of  the  directors  who  had  been  wrcibly  expelled;  and  in 
a  manner  quite  characteristic  of  the  French  authorities  of  the  time, 
the  latter  were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  troops  of  their  own 
nation,  at  the  instigation  of  secret  commands  received  from  the 
French  ministers  in  Paris.  The  representatives  who  had  been  forcibly 
imposed  upon  the  Dutch  were  now  also  compelled  to  give  way,  and 
the  legislative  power  was  at  length  committed  to  deputies  legally 
chosen. 

The  Italians  were  treated  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Dutch ;  they  were  oppressed  and  driven  hither  and  thither  at  the 
will  or  caprice  of  French  generals,  ambassadors,  agents^  emissaries, 
usurers,  and  contractors.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  just  observations 
of  Botta,  how  little  mankind  are  really  aided  by  celebrated  and 
splendid  names,  if  those  names  do  not  stand  for  men  of  practical 
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ability,  prudence,  and  intelligence;  for  he  enumerates  to  us  all  the 
celebrated  Italians  who  were  members  of  the  councils  of  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,*  but  at  the  same  time  he  complains  bitterly  of  the 
poetical  democratic  giddiness  which  impelled  onward  their  lively 
natures,  not  accustomed  to  freedom.  This  enthusiastic  and  visionary 
spirit  of  his  countrymen  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Bonaparte, 
when  on  the  12th  of  November,  1797,  he  adorned  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  in  a  speech  full  of  declamatory  pomp,  with  a  freedom, 
wnich,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  he  neither  would  nor  could  confer  upon  it 
nor  secure.  It  vexed  him  very  much  that  Italian  patriotism  prompted 
his  hearers  to  interpret  his  splendid  phrases  more  seriously  than  they 
were  meant.t  Bonaparte  at  that  time,  no  doubt,  meant  well  to  the 
ItaUans,  and  as  early  as  March,  1797,  compelled  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna^  in  a  certain  way,  to  recognise  the  new  republic,  because  he 
perceived  that  there  were  indications  of  an  intention  to  put  off  this 
acknowledgment  on  various  pretences.  The  protecting  spirit  was, 
however,  no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  the  repubHo  fell  completely 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  Directory  and  its  creatures. 

The  Cisalpine  republic  had  sent  Visconti,  Serbelloni,  and  Ran- 
goni^  three  of  the  largest  landowners  and  of  the  first  class  of  nobility 
in  Lombardy,  aa  ambassadors  to  Paris,  where  they  were  so  overawed 
by  the  threat  of  violent  measures,  that  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  alliance  with  Talleyrand,  which  made  the  Cisalpine 
republic  as  really  dependent,  and  exhausted  its  resources  as  much,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Holland.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
the  republic  bound  itself  to  take  part  in  all  the  wars  of  France;  to 
receive  into  its  territories  25,000  French  troops,  to  pay  18,000,000 
of  francs  yearly  for  their  support  and  clothing,  and  to  suffer  French 
troops  to  be  placed  in  Modena,  Peschiera,  and  Ferrara.^  The  Council 
of  Ancients  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  having  summoned  courage  on 
the  1 2th  of  March,  1798,  to  refuse  to  recognise  this  compulsory 
treaty,  entered  into  by  its  plenipotentiaries  in  Paris,  gave  such  deep 
offence  to  the  French  Directory,  that  the  latter  issued  a  decree,  by 
virtue  of  which  a  contribution  was  demanded,  and  twenty-one 
members  of  the  Cisalpine  Council  of  Ancients  were  degraded  and 
arrested.  Paradisi  and  Moscati,  two  of  the  five  directors,  were 
also  removed  irom  office,  and  afterwards  a  third.    The  treaty  was 

*  EnuiTi  tm  Qnadrio,  un  Giovio,  un  Meizi,  iin  Bnigo,  mi  Cicognara,  xtn  Com- 
pagaoni,  un  Savoldi,  un  Cagnoli,  un  Monga,  un  Venturi,  un  Lamberti,  un  Pol£ur- 
ceschi,  un  Martinengo,  un  Fenaroli,  on  Leccbi,  un  Lattanzi,  un  Colonia  Ebreo,  un 
Arese,  un  Reina,  un  Beccaria,  un  Somaglia,  un  Bossi,  un  Castiglione,  un  Tassoni,  un 
CsTedoni,  un  Aldini,  unGagUelmini,  un  Aldrovandi,  un  Muscheroni,  un  Mangili,  un 
Bellifloni,  un  Malaspina,  un  Alpruni,  un  Fontana,  duo  Scarpa,  tutti  tre  professori 
molto  celebrati  di  Pavia,  un  Castelbarco,  un  Pallavicini.  A  tutti  quelli  s'aggiungeva 
Trance^co  Gianni,  giovane  di  singolare  spirito  poetico  dotato,  e  cantor  suo  favon- 
tiisiino.    Era  il  poeta  nato  in  Roma.    Botta,  libro  xii. 

t  Botta,  1.C  Dair  un  de'  lati  dispiaceva  a  Buonaparte  a  cagiono  delU  natura  iqa 
indinata  alio  atringere,  dall'  altro  gli  piaceva  per  dar  timore  a  V  Austria. 

t  The  treaty  wiU  be  found  in  Martens,  **  BecueU  des  Traites,  Suppl^mens  et  Um. 
tbniatioii,''  toL  vfi.  pp.  S43,  &c. 
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then,  it  is  true,  aclcnowled&red  by  the  councils,  but  the  democrats 
raved  nnd  clamoured  so  loualy,  that  the  French  minister,  who,  like 
his  colleague  at  the  Hague,  played  the  same  character  in  Milan 
-which  the  English  residents  oo  at  the  court  of  the  Indian  princes, 
thought  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
clamour  and  rage  than  by  a  change  of  the  constitution  granted  by 
Bonaparte. 

Trouve,  the  French  minister,  therefore,  relying  upon  La  lleveil- 
l^rc  Lcpaux,  who  was  a  greater  friend  of  order  than  his  colleagues, 
collected  a  number  of  the  deputies  belonging  to  the  moderate  party 
at  his  house,  and  with  their  assistance  drew  up  a  new  constitution. 
Brune,  who  was  a  wild  democrat,  and,  after  having  lent  his  aid  in 
overthrowing  the  Swiss  aristocracy,  had  been  appointed  in  the  room 
of  Berthicr  to  the  chief  command  of  the  French  troops  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  strongly  opposed  the  establishment  of  this  new 
constitution,  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  democrats;  but 
Trouve  at  length  succeeded,  through  La  Reveillere,  in  obtaining  his 
recall. 

Brune  having  been  removed,  the  French  soldiers  were  then  at 
Trouv^'s  disposal,  and  by  their  instrumentality  he  forcibly  intro- 
duced his  constitution,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  anarchical 
movements.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1798,  he  first  assembled  those 
members  of  the  legislative  councils  whom  the  democratic  vehe- 
mence of  their  colleagues  did  not  approve,  laid  the  draft  of  his 
constitution  before  them,  obtained  their  acquiescence  and  approval, 
and  on  the  following  day  surrounded  a  plenary  meeting  of  the 
councils  with  French  troops,  and  in  this  way  compelled  them  to 
accept  the  new  constitution. 

The  change  of  the  constitution  in  itself  would  not  alone  have 
excited  so  great  a  commotion,  but,  in  connexion  with  the  change, 
Trouve  took  upon  himself  the  absolute  privilege  of  appointing  the 
new  Directory  and  the  new  legislative  councib.  This  induced  the 
opposite  party  to  apply  to  Brune,  in  Paris;  and  the  latter  had  still 
innuence  enough  there  to  procure  Trouve's  recall,  and  to  have  Fouch^ 
sent  as  minister,  and  himself  as  general,  to  Milan ;  neither  of  these  had 
any  proper  commission  to  change  the  constitution,  but  were  merely 
to  remedy  Trouve's  arbitrary  conduct  respecting  persons.  Fouche, 
however,  made  another  change  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  had  been  made  by  Trouve ;  removed  from  office  forty-two 
members  of  the  legislative  councils,  and  replaced  them  by  a  like 
number  of  restless  and  unquiet  spirits.  In  the  same  year  again  the  two 
democrats  were  recalled,  and  Rivaud  appointed  to  succeed  Fouch^, 
whilst  Joubert  was  entrusted  with  the  command  held  by  Brune. 

Joubert  appears  to  have  become  weary  of  politics  in  Holland;  he 
assumed  a  very  passive  character  in  Milan,  and  left  the  whole  of  the 
revolutionizing  department  to  Rivaud,  the  minister.  As  long  as 
Rivaud  only  used  words,  he  found  a  most  vigorous  opposition  from 
the  Italians,  and  he  therefore  also  soon  had  recourse  to  military 
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measures.  He  too  caused  the  legislatiye  councils  to  be  surrounded, 
by  French  troops,  and,  at  the  very  moment  in  vhich  the  consultation 
was  going  on,  as  to  the  best  means  of  escaping  from  his  violence,  he 
at  a  stroke  cancelled  everything  T^hich  had  been  previously  done  by 
Fouch^  and  Brune.  The  deputies^  who  had  shortly  before  been 
introduced  into  the  Assembly  by  Brune,  were  again  forcibly  ex- 
pelled; and  the  deputies  appointed  by  Trouve,  as  well  as  the  three 
directors  previously  removed,  resumed  their  former  offices.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  French  authorities  had  now  behaved  four 
times  in  one  year  in  Milan,  necessarily  excited  general  anxiety  and 
alarm,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  directors  in 
Paris  had  no  other  view  than  to  destroy  order  of  all  kinds^  old  and 
new,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  their  creatures  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  The  history  of  the  newly- 
created  Helvetic  republic,  and  the  short-lived  establishment  of  a 
similar  one  in  Rome^  led  to  precisely  the  same  result. 

B. — HELVETIC  AND  ROMAN  REPUBLICS. 

The  thirteen  united  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  spite  of  all  the 
repeated  admonitions  arising  from  the  demands  of  the  a^e,  main- 
tained their  peculiar  constitutions  derived  from  the  middle  ages, 
their  distinctions  of  citizens,  subjects,  and  protected  states,  as  well 
as  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  dijQTerent  classes  of  citizens  in 
relation  to  one  another,  even  during  the  French  revolution.  Al- 
though the  constitution  in  some  of  the  cantons  was  democratic,  the 
government  was  nevertheless  perpetually  in  the  hands  of  certain  rich 
and  powerful  families,  and  in  others  the  government  always  filled  up 
its  offices  from  the  small  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  who 
were  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  In  Berne,  Friburg, 
and  Soleure  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocratic  order, 
whose  administration  was  more  advantageous  to  the  lower  classes 
than  our  government  by  jurists  can  possibly  be.  Berne  treated 
the  Pays  de  Yaud  as  a  conquered  province,  and  Thurgau  and 
Argau  were  both  governed  by  landvogts  appointed  by  the 
superior  canton.  The  Bernese  were  renowned  for  their  mild  and 
wise  government;  but  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  patricians 
were  very  ofiensive  to  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the  caste :  the 
common  people  were  won  by  their  condescension,  which  was  in- 
tolerable to  others.  In  ZUrich  and  Basle  the  people  were  offended 
by  the  trading  pride  of  the  citizen  aristocracy,  ana  the  government 
used  by  them  as  a  trade;  and  all  the  intercourse,  commerce,  and 
trade  in  the  country  were  made  subservient  to  the  advantage  of  the 
towns.  The  citizens  of  the  cantons,  even  those  of  the  democratic 
ones,  made  not  onlv  a  matter  of  honourable  distinction,  but  a 
species  of  trade,  of  the  offices  of  landvogt,  judge,  or  receiver 
in  those  districts,  which  never  enjoyed  equal  rights  or  privileges 
with  the  others.    The  children,  relations,  or  proteges  of  the  pri- 
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Tileged  classes  were  provided  for  in  the  districts  of  Thurgan^ 
Argau,  and  Pays  de  Vaud,  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
districts.  Neither  our  object  nor  our  space  will  permit  us  to  enter 
into  many  of  these  very  confused  and  perplexing  relations;  we  shall 
only  remark,  that  there  were  twenty-one  landvogteis  and  two 
towns  which  were  ruled  by  several  cantons  in  common. 

The  unnatural  relations  which  existed  in  most  of  the  cantons  in 
which  the  majority  was  ruled  by  the  minority,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  whole  provinces  regarded  as  subjects  of  people  who  made  a  mere 
trade  of  governing,  frequently  excited  disturbances  almost  every- 
where in  Switzerland,  which  were  generally  followed  by^  political 
persecutions*  In  consequence  of  such  persecutions,  many  distin- 
guished men  were  exiled  or  obliged  to  flee  from  their  native  cantons, 
m  order  to  avoid  a  severer  punishment.  Such  persons  were  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes. 
This  uneasy  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  prevailed  most  of  all  in  the  Pays 
de  Yaud,  ana  in  the  Italian  cantons  in  general,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  bad  government,  of  which,  properly  speaking,  they  did 
not  complain,  as  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  their  feeling  of 
honour  and  patriotism  were  oflended  by  the  Bernese.  Many  natives 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  lived  in  Paris,  kept  up  a  continual  correspond- 
ence with  their  countrymen  at  home,  who  were  so  ill-treated  by  the 
Bernese  aristocracy,  and,  in  1790,  allied  themselves  with  the  party 
of  the  Girondists.  When  the  Jacobins  afterwards  became  the  vic- 
torious party,  the  Vaudois  attached  themselves  to  them,  and  Colonel 
Laharpe,  the  tutor  of  the  Russian  Emperor  Alexander,  endeavoured, 
even  from  Petersburg,  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  encourage  the 
efforts  of  his  countrymen.  The  disturbances  in  the  Pays  de  vaud 
are  chiefly  ascribed  to  him;  and  his  cousin,  Laharpe,  of  Urbins, 
played  the  chief  part  in  those  which  took  place  in  1791.  The  latter 
was  banished  by  the  Bernese  patricians,  in  consequence  of  the  share 
which  he  took  in  these  disturbances,  although,  in  other  respects,  the 
Bernese  government  behaved  on  the  occasion  with  great  mildness 
and  moderation.  Laharpe  entered  the  French  service,  became  cele- 
brated as  a  general  of  division  in  Bonaparte's  army,  but  fell  before 
Switzerland  was  attached. 

The  only  important  man  among  all  the  old  authorities  in  Switzer- 
land who  did  homage  to  the  new  ideas,  and  kept  up  communica- 
tions with  Paris,  was  Peter  Ochs,  president  of  the  guilds  of  Bade. 
The  aristocracies  slumbered,  for  even  the  disturbances  in  Geneva 
were  happily  suppressed  with  the  aid  of  the  Zurich  and  Bernese 
aristocracies;  and  a  Swiss  cordon,  established  on  the  frontiers  of 
Basle,  eflfectually  prevented  the  Girondists,  during  their  short  period 
of  power,  from  ^ving  that  assistance  which  they  desired  to  the 
people  of  the  district  of  Basle  i^ainst  their  superiors  in  the  town.  At 
a  later  period,  the  pressure  of  foreign  armies  upon  France  compelled 
the  Committee  of  rublic  Welfare  to  leave  Switzerland  at  rest,  and 
Barth^lemy,  as  their  ambassador,  did  all  in  his  power  to  maintun 
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the  public  peace;  but  his  efibrte  proved  succeesful  only  for  a  very 
short  time.  In  the  year  1794,  Laharpe  having  completed  the  edu- 
cation of  his  pupil,  the  Emperor,  who,  as  well  as  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.,  was  attached  to  him,  returned  to  his  native  province, 
and  produced  an  immense  influence  among  the  people  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  exciting  them  to  resistance.  When  the  Directory  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  affiiirs,  in  October,  1795,  the  conduct  of 
Barth^leroy,  the  French  ambassador,  and  of  Bacher^  his  mean  and 
covetous  secretary  of  legation,  seemed  to  Laharpe  so  hostile  to 
Jacobinism,  that  he  sent  Bassal  and  Felix  Lepelletier,  two  violent 
Jacobins,  as  plenipotentiaries  into  Switzerland,  to  excite  democratic 
commotions.  It  was  assumed  as  one  ground  of  complaint,  that  the 
Bernese  aristocracy  had  favoured  the  insurrection  in  Lyons,  and  that 
Wickham,  the  English  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  was  endured, 
although  he  was  constantly  employed  in  supporting  the  malcontents 
in  France  with  English  money,  and  by  all  sorts  of  political  intrigues. 
The  removal  of  Wickham  was,  indeed,  imperatively  demanded, 
but  the  friends  and  the  prominent  men  of  the  Swiss  party,  who  looked 
for  support  in  Paris  against  the  ruling  aristocracies,  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  that.  Among  the  Swiss  propagandists  the  Russian 
Colonel  Laharpe,  and  Ochs  the  president  of  the  trade,  were  the 
most  important.  Laharpe  was  so  much  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
aristocrats  of  Berne,  that  he,  Monges  and  Dr.  Cart,  were  expressly 
excluded  from  the  amnesty  which  was  extended  to  all  who  had  been 
banished  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  1791,  and  by  which  even  their 
property,  after  having  been  confiscated,  was  restored  to  the  descend- 
ants and  heirs  of  his  cousin  Laharpe,  the  general  of  division.  The 
three  persons  thus  excluded  by  name  from  the  act  of  grace  on  the 
part  of  the  Bernese,  had  very  great  influence  in  the  canton,  even 
although  the  patricians  of  Berne  had  prevailed  upon  the  Empress 
Catherine  the  Second  specially  to  express  her  disapprobation  of 
Laharpe's  proceedings.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  Ochs  perceived 
that  his  talents,  capabilities,  and  partisans  would  secure  him  a  great 
influence  should  a  central  government  be  formed  in  Switzerland; 
and  being  moreover  convinced  that  in  the  territory  of  Basle,  on  the 
immediate  borders  of  France,  the  old  system  could  not  continue,  he 
had  taken  care  to  form  a  considerable  partyr  favourable  to  the  move- 
ment in  the  midst  of  that  ancient  city.  Having  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Barthel^my  respecting  a  change,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friends,  taken  all  the  necessary  preparatory  measures  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  he  set  out  for  Paiis  in  1797,  under  the  pretence  of 
pQ£mng  some  pecuniary  claims  made  by  the  town;  and  there,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1797,  he  found  circumstances  very  favourable  to  his 
{dans. 

Bonaparte,  who  at  that  time  had  the  ball  at  his  foot,  returned 
fix>m  Italy;  for  military  reasons  he  considered  the  occupation  of 
Switzerland  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  and  on  political  grounds 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
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aristocracy.  He  communicated  his  views  to  the  Directory,  and 
suggested  that  the  rich  treasures  of  Bernd  and  the  other  aristocratic 
governments,  then  lying  unemployed,  might  be  most  usefully  appro- 
priated for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  Wliilst  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  things  was  loudly  expressed  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  interior  of  Switzerland,  and  no  trace  of  concession 
was  exliihited  anywhere,  except  at  a  somewhat  later  period  in 
Lucerne,  the  French  Directory  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
united  cantons  as  early  as  December,  1707,  and  January,  1798.  In 
the  middle  of  December,  the  valleys  of  Erguel  and  Munster,  as  be- 
longing to  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  and  the  town  of  Miihlhausen  was  united  to  France  in  1798. 
Up  to  this  period,  this  town,  tliough  completely  surrounded  by 
the  territory  of  Alsace,  had  continued  to  be  united  with  Switzerland, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Hamburg  with  Germany.  When 
Switzerland  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  it,  nothing  remained  to  the 
town  but  voluntarily  to  relinquish  its  independence,  and  to  get  as 
well  out  of  the  afiair  as  possible.  It  obtained  tolerable  conditions, 
which  are  contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  28th  of  June,  1798.* 

The  people  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  whose  frontiers  French  troops 
were  already  sent,  availed  themselves  of  this  moment  to  rise  against 
Berne,  and  the  country  people  of  the  canton  of  Basle  followed  their 
example  by  boldly  demanding  equal  rights  with  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  At  the  same  time  Peter  Ochs  availed  himself  of  his  sojourn 
in  Paris  to  render  his  assistance  to  the  rulers  of  France  in  drawing 
up  a  constitution  for  the  Helvetic  republic,  which  Reubel  and  Barras 
had  resolved  to  establish.  The  draft  of  this  constitution,  about  which 
the  French  afterwards  gave  themselves  very  little  trouble,  was  for  the 
most  part  left  to  the  judgment  of  their  Basle  auxiliary.  Ochs,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friends  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  afterwards  greatly 
facilitated  the  interference  of  the  French  in  the  ai&irs  of  Switzer- 
land, on  the  attempt  by  the  Bernese  to  put  down  the  people  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  by  iorce,  and  on  their  appeal  to  the  canton  of  Zurich 
to  aid  them  in  the  maintenance  of  their  supremacy.  The  citizens  of 
Basle  calmed  the  disturbances  in  their  canton  before  the  people  had 
applied  to  the  French,  by  a  ready  concession  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  claimed.  The  Bernese  attempted  to  stem  the  current  and 
to  maintain  their  power.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1798,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  district  of  Basle  flew  to  arms  and  destroyed 
the  castles  of  the  landvogts;  but  as  early  as  the  next  day  the  council 
and  citizens  of  the  town  agreed  to  concede  equal  rights  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  and  even  received  their  militia  with  friendly 
greetings  in  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Laharpe  had  pur- 
chased a  house  at  Kolle,  in  the  territory  of  Geneva,  but  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  from  whence  he  took  means  to  organise 

*  See  Martens,  rol.  yii.,  p.  237. 
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an  insnnection  amongst  his  countrymen  against  Berne,  and  then  to 
establish  a  defensive  union  against  all  attempts  at  oppression  on  the 
part  of  their  former  superiors.  The  Bernese  endeavoured  to  draw 
all  Swits^rland  to  their  aid — ^for  that  purpose  caused  a  diet  to  be 
summoned  to  meet  in  Aarau,  and  then  pressed  upon  the  assembly  a 
renewal  of  the  old  oath  of  confederation,  in  order  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  summon  all  Switzerland  to  take  arms  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  French.  In  the  mean  time  democratic 
agents,  such  as  Mengaud  and  his  colleagues,  were  sent  into  all  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  and  announced  in  all  the  aristocratic  places  that 
the  French  were  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  people  whenever 
they  should  demand  their  proper  share  in  the  government.  The 
oath  of  confederation  was  in  fact  renewed  by  the  whole  of  the 
cantons^  with  the  exception  of  Basle,  and  the  diet  decreed  the  rais- 
ing and  organisation  of  a  confederate  army,  but  it  separated  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  advance  of  the  French  into  the  soil  of 
Switzerland  rendered  promptness  and  united  co-operation  most 
necessary. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
the  Bernese  organised  fourteen  battalions  of  admirable  troops.  The 
Schultheiss  von  Steiger  was  for  the  adoption  of  speedy  and  energetic 
measures^  and  his  views  were  shared  by  Erlach  von  Spiez,  who  was 
at  first  intended  to  command  the  troops  destined  to  act  against  the 
Pays  de  Vaud.  Opinions  however  were  so  much  divided  m  Berne, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  that  Steiger  found 
a  strong  party  of  opponents  in  the  council,  in  consequence  of  whicli 
it  became  dangerous  for  Erlach  to  accept  the  profiered  command, 
and  he  therefore  declined  to  assume  the  office.  The  appointment 
was  then  conferred  on  Colonel  Weiss,  to  whom  the  council  of  Berne 
gave  a  dictatorial  power  in  reference  to  the  settlement  of  all  con- 
stitutional a£&irs  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  The  same  Weiss,  who  was 
now  to  become  the  prop  of  the  old  order  of  things,  had  previously 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  by  his  writings  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  subject  districts  of  Switzerland,  and  especially  in  Fribourg 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  exciting  dissatisfaction,  and  he  therefore 
neither  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  those  who  were  really  zealous  for 
the  unconditional  maintenance  of  the  old  regimey  nor  of  those  who 
wished  for  a  reform.  The  situation  of  afiairs  was  critical;  for  as 
early  as  the  18th  of  January,  1798,  the  French  Directory  had 
declared,  that,  if  the  people  ot  the  Pays  de  Vaud  were  attacked  by 
arms,  they  would  lend  them  aid,  and  Massena's  division,  then  under 
the  command  of  General  Mesnard,  was  ordered  to  the  frontiers. 
In  the  mean  time  Weiss  put  his  corps  in  motion  with  a  view  to  act 
against  the  insurgents,  who  received  their  orders  from  the  revolu- 
tionary committee  in  Nijon,  This  committee  immediately  applied 
for  aid  to  General  Mesnard,  who  crossed  the  frontiers  on  the  21st 
of  January,  and  caused  the  independence  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to 
be  proclaimed  in  Lausanne  on  the  24th.    The  arms  of  Berne  were 
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everywhere  torn  down,  new  authorities  chosen,  and  the  Bernese 
army  retired  to  Yverdun. 

Almost  on  the  very  same  days  on  which  the  independence  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  was  declared  and  a  democratic  constitution  established, 
the  constitutions  in  the  other  cantons  were  also  remodelled,  partly 
with  the  will  and  partly  against  the  will  of  the  several  governments. 
As  early  as  the  31st  of  January  the  government  of  Lucerne  yielded 
of  its  own  accord  to  the  demands  of  the  times  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  citizens;  Schaffhausen  and  Soleure,  with  more  difficulty,  and 
more  slowly,  determined  to  follow  the  example,  and  when  at  length 
they  resolved  on  concession,  it  was  done  with  reluctance  and  with 
many  limitations.  In  ^the  canton  of  Schwyz,  Kussnacht  and  the 
district  of  March  demanded  equal  rights  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
canton,  but  their  demands  were  only  conceded  after  tha  bloody  £ail 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Berne.  Zurich  proved  itself,  according  to  its 
traditional  practice,  slow  in  deliberation  and  rich  in  devices,  but  at 
length  declared  itself  disposed  to  establish  another  constitution;  it 
was,  however,  easy  to  perceive  that  the  government  was  not  serious 
in  its  declaration.  Thurgau  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  landvogteis 
of  the  cantons  to  which  it  had  been  in  subjection.  In  Ai^u  the 
towns  were  all  in  favour  of  independence,  whilst  the  conntry  people 
were  heartily  devoted  to  the  govemm^it  of  Berne.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  government  yielded,  it  was  done  with  the  hope  of 
allaying  the  storm,  as  the  hostilities  of  the  French  were  only  directed 
against  Berne,  against  which  alone  also  war  was  declared  as  soon  as 
some  Frenchmen  had  fallen  in  battle.  Friburg  also  offered  military 
resistance,  as  soon  as  the  French  advanced  across  the  frontiers  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud. 

In  Berne,  Charles  Louis  Erlach  von  Hindelbank,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  general  in  the  royal  service  in  France,  and  a  very 
able  officer,  was  appointed  to  the  command  instead  of  Colonel  Weiss. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  French  corps  imder  General  Mesnard,  the 
chief  command  of  which  was  assumed  by  Brune.  Steiger  and  hia 
party  insisted  that  an  immediate  attack  should  be  made  upon  Brune, 
Defore  the  second  French  army,  which  was  advancing  through 
Soleure,  should  have  reached  Berne ;  but  there  was  a  universal  want 
of  confidence,  and  the  time  was  snent  in  consultations  and  dispute^ 
when  nothing  but  a  quick  and  deroerate  resolve  could  have  saved 
them.  Schauenburg,  who  commanaed  the  French  army,  which  had 
entered  Switzerland  through  Basle,  QiBt  took  possession  of  Soleure, 
whilst  the  Bernese  were  hesitating  as  to  their  course,  and  next,  by 
an  agreement,  tore  away  Biel  from  Switzerland,  as  had  previously 
been  done  with  Miihlhausen;  and  Bnme  contrived  to  keep  the 
army  opposed  to  him  in  a  complete  state  of  inaction  by  nego- 
tiations with  the  council  of  Basle.  Erlach,  with  his  20,000  men, 
of  whom  480  were  cavalry,  was  eager  to  attack  Brune,  as  soon  as 
the  French  advanced  to  Peterlingen;  the  council  of  Berne,  how- 
ever, were  desirous  of  waiting  for  the  contingents  from  the  other 
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cantons,  and  sent  Tsch^mer  and  Fnscliing  to  commence  negotiations 
with  Brune,  respecting  which  they  could  not  possibly  be  in  earnest 
The  deputies  firom  Berne  concluded  a  suspension  of  arms  for  fourteen 
days;  nothing,  however,  could  result  from  the  n^otiations,  because 
Schauenburg,  during  the  suspension,  was  continumg  to  march  right 
upooDL  Berne  firom  the  other  side.  The  united  force  of  the  Bernese, 
composed  of  their  own  troops  and  the  contingents  from  the  other 
cantons,*  were  at  length  obhged  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  try 
the  fate  of  arms.  Two  battles  were,  therefore,  fought  on  the  one  side 
at  Frouenbrunnen,  and  on  the  other  at  Neueneck;  the  greatest 
bravery  was  displayed  as  lon^  as  order  remained  undisturbed  by 
treachery.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  Swiss  at  length  gained  the 
advantage  over  their  opponents  at  Neueneck,  and  were  about  to 
cross  the  Sense,  when  they  received  intelligenee  that  Steiger  and 
Erlach  had  been  defeated  at  Franenbrunnen,  and  the  French  had 
entered  Berne.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle  of  Frauen- 
brunnen  was  elosdy  connected  with  the  change  of  government 
which  had  been  effected  in  Berne  on  the  28th  of  February;  Steiger, 
Erlach,  and  others,  consequently  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  were  pursued  by  them  in  their  flight.  We  do  not, 
however,  by  any  means  allege,  that  the  French  would  not  have  heeai 
victorious  independently  of  the  circumstance  just  mentioned. 
After  the  battle  Steiger  escaped  and  reached  Vienna,  Erlach  was 
seized  upon  and  murdered  by  the  enraged  country  people. 

Soleure,  Berne,  and  Friburg  were  immediately  occupied  and 
laid  under  contribution;  and  at  a  later  period  Zurich  shared  the 
same  fate.  Brune,  who  commanded  in  Berne  Massena's  division 
which  had  belonged  to  Bonaparte's  army,  couched  his  reports  to  the 
latter  in  such  terms,  that  it  may  be  documentarily  proved  that  an 
eye  had  been  had  long  before  to  the  treasury  of  Berne — ^that  it  had 
been  calculated  upon  for  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  spoil  was  sent  to  Toulon  direct  Brune  was  in  the  fullest  sense 
a  child  of  the  revolution,  for  before  that  event  he  had  been  a  jour- 
neyman printer,  became  a  friend  and  tool  of  Danton  from  the 
year  1791^  was  afterwards  pushed  forward  and  promoted  by  Barras, 
and  knew  how  to  recommend  himself  to  Bonaparte  also;  in  Berne  he 
now  prepared  the  wa^for  Reubel^s  plundering  andavaricious  creatures. 
He  not  only  immediately  prescribed  a  contribution,  took  possession 
of  the  public  treasury  and  carried  off  the  contents  of  the  state  chests, 
but  even  laid  hands  on  the  monies  belonging  to  family  and  private 
foundations,  which  were  intended  to  secure  a  decent  subsistence  to 
decayed  patricians ;  and  last  of  all  completely  emptied  the  well- 
stored  magazines  and  arsenals.  The  booty  realised  at  the  very  com- 
mencement has  been  stated  at  42,000,000t  of  francs,  and  in  addition 

*  Sofenre  lent  2000  men,  Itibug  1200,  Ziirioh  1440,  Lucerne  1250,  Uri  590, 
Schwyz  900,  Unterwalden  320,  Zvg  170,  Glanu  400,  Appenzell  130,  and  St.  Gall, 
200. 

t  The  Directozy  in  Puis  compelled  Bnine  to  gire  on  aooonnt  of  the  plunder, 
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that  portioQ  of  the  treasure  of  the  state  whioh  had  been  fortunately 
saved  in  the  Oberland,  was  obliged  to  be  given  ud  to  the  French. 
The  same  system  was  put  in  force  in  Friburg;  ana  yet  Mangourit^ 
who  had  the  management  of  all  political  affairs,  and  Brune,  who  waa 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  exercised  a  great  deal  more  moderation  and 
forbearance  than  Rapinat,  who  replaced  Mangourit,  and  Schauen- 
burg,  who  succeeded  Brune.  Brune,  Mangourit,  and  Desporte, 
from  whatever  reason,  were  desirous  of  maintaining  the  cantonal 
constitution;  but  Ochs  and  Laharpe,  supported  by  Bonaparte  and 
Talle3rrand,  and  at  length  also  by  the  Directory,  were  determined  to 
have  an  absolute  unity  in  Switzerland,  and  a  central  government  for 
the  whole;  and,  consequently,  because  everything  was  necessarily  to 
be  constructed  according  to  the  French  model,  two  legislative  coun- 
cils and  a  directory  consisting  of  five  persons.  According  to 
Brune*s  more  moderate  and  more  sensible  plan,  the  old  cantons, 
where  no  plunder  was  to  be  found,  were  to  be  left  completely  un- 
altered, and  two  new  republics  were  to  be  formed  out  of  the  other 
portion  of  Switzerland.  Brune  had,  in  fact,  already  proclaimed  his 
three  Helvetian  republics,  when  Ochs  presented  himself  before  him 
with  the  draft  of  a  single  and  inseparable  republic  formed  by  the 
Directory.  Brune  opposed  the  project,  but  he  was  recalled  and 
replaced  by  an  Alsatian  baron,  whilst  a  liberal  tyrant  succeeded 
Mangourit. 

ReubeVs  creature,  Schauenburg,  who  now  received  the  command, 
was  a  member  of  the  Alsatian  nobility,  and  he  was  aided  on  this 
occasion  by  Lecarlier,  a  French  proprietor.  Immediately  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1 798,  these  two  announced  and  inaugurated,  in  Aarau, 
tlieir  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  with  its  councils  and  directory, 
but  they  embittered  the  minds  of  all  by  their  arbitrary  and  harah 
conduct.  To  give  merely  a  single  example — they  caused  eleven 
members  of  the  old  Patrician  government  of  Berne,  and  five  of  those 
of  Soleure,  to  be  carried  away  from  Switzerland,  and  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  citadel  of  Strasburg.  Lecarlier  no  sooner  arrived  in  Friburg 
than  he  exacted  a  sum  of  100,000  dollars,  and  ordered  a  contribution 
from  Berne  of  800,000  francs,  but  he  was  by  much  too  honourable 
for  the  directors.  Head-<juarters  were  then  removed  to  Zurich. 
Rapinat,  Reubers  brother-in-law,  and  Roubi^re,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Paris  to  replace  Lecarlier,  accompanied  by  a  whole  crowd  of 
greedy  adventurers,  paid  no  respect  whatever  to  the  government  of 
the  Helvetian  republic;  and  when  they  threatened  Lucerne  and  the 
small  cantons,  they  never  once  consulted  the  government  concerning 

which  he  did  in  a  secret  despatch  of  the  2  Ist  of  March,  1 798,  and  in  a  second  of  the  date 
of  the  25th.  This  account  is  as  foUovs:— Inthe  treasury,  7,000,000  francs.  Silver 
bars,  &c.,  3,070,000.  Contributions,  4,000,000.  Pintr  achat  deti&ea,  2,000,000.  S57, 000 
cwts.  of  com=  17, 140,000  francs,  6000  casks  of  wines  1,440,000  francs.  Value  of  the 
booty  taken  from  the  arsenals,  7,000,000— making  in  aU  a  sum  of  42,280,000  frunca 
seized  by  the  French  at  their  first  entrance  into  Berne.  The  estimate  of  the  treasure 
foolishly  laid  up  and  unused  by  the  preyious  goyemment  is  variously  stated — 
probably  about  12,000,000. 
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the  robberies  which  they  perpetrated.  No  district  and  no  property 
was  spared;  no  law  or  no  principle  was  respected  where  they 
exercised  dominion.  The  remainder  of  the  pubhc  treasure  in  Berne, 
the  goYemment  funds  of  Zurich,  and  all  the  public  monies,  not  only 
in  Zurich  but  in  Lucerne  and  the  Vallais,  were  also  carried  off  by 
the  commissioners,  who  never  furnished  any  proper  accoimts  to  their 
own  goYemment;  magazines,  arsenals,  and  stores  of  every  descrip* 
tion  were  plundered.  In  addition  to  this,  2,000,000  was  demanded 
from  Lucerne,  a  million  each  from  the  establishments  of  St.  Urban,  in 
Lucerne,  and  from  the  monastery  of  Einsiedlen;  from  Berne  six; 
from  Friburg  two;  from  Soleure,  also,  two;  from  Zurich  three  mil- 
lions ;  and  six  abbeys  were  required  to  raise  among  them  a  sum  of 
750,000  francs.  A  forced  contribution  of  6,000,000  was  demanded 
from  the  former  patricians  of  Berne,  and  similar  claims  were  made 
and  enforced  upon  those  of  .Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Friburg.  Hostile 
possession  was  at  first  taken  of  Geneva,  but  an  a^eement  was  after- 
wards made  with  this  city  similar  to  that  which  had  been  entered 
into  with  Muhlhausen,  and  the  town  and  territory  of  Geneva  were 
imited  to  France.* 

The  Helvetic  republic  was,  indeed,  proclaimed  and  established  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  but  the  small  cantons,  covered  and  protected 
by  their  mountains  and  lakes,  continued  their  resistance  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  in  the  beginning  of  May  repulsed  the  French 
with  loss  at  the  foot  of  the  Kigi;  they  were,  however,  ultimately 
compelled  to  yield.    In  order  to  avoid  the  destruction  which  im- 

!)enaed  over  these  towns,  they  felt  themselves  constrained  to  acknow* 
edge  the  new  constitution,  till  Rapinat's  plunderings,  and  the  new 
oath  which  they  were  to  take,  drove  them,  in  the  course  of  July  and 
August,  to  resort  to  some  desperate  undertakings.  Rapinat  raged 
like  a  tyrant,  seized  upon  hostages  wherever  he  pleased,  caused  the 
most  respected  persons  to  be  arrested  and  exiled;  and,  at  last,  had 
the  shamelessness,  on  the  19th  of  June,  publicly  to  forbid  the  people 
of  the  Helvetic  republic  to  obey  their  own  authorities  when  they 
issued  any  orders  not  in  accordance  with  the  measures  of  the  French 
government.  All  the  newspapers  and  other  periodical  literature 
were  subjected  to  censorship;  and  he  compelled  Jrfyffen,  of  Lucerne, 
and  Bay,  of  Berne,  two  ot  the  directors  who  were  unwilling  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  Directory  by  military  force,  to  lay  down  their  office. 
Rapinat,  at  his  own  discretion,  appointed  two  new  directors  to  suc- 
ceed those  whom  he  had  violently  driven  out.  These  were  Dolder, 
who  always  remained  the  mere  creature  of  the  French,  and  Peter 
Oclis,  who,  however,  soon  saw  that  it  was  intended  to  annihilate  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,  and  therefore  split  with  the  French, 
as  his  friend  Colonel  Laharpe  also  did.  First  of  all,  Rapinat,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  caused  Dolder  and  Ochs  to  be  installed  in  their  office 
by  Brigadier-genewJ  Meunier.    Such  conduct  became  at  length  too 

*  Martens,  **  Supplemens  au  RecueU,"  vol.  vii^  pp.  249-52. 
VOL.  VII.  O 
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bad  even  for  the  Pans  Directory^  although  two  of  them,  at  least, 
Reubel  and  Banas,  were  cogniflaat  of  the  whole  a&ir ;  and  they  now 
commanded  Schaaenburg  to  have  the  vacant  places  of  the  two 
directors  filled  up  by  the  Helvetians  themsdves,  by  a  legal 
election. 

The  choice  of  the  Swiss  coui^ila  fell  upon  the  originators  of  their 
revolution,  because  these  councils  consisted  wholly  of  its  friend& 
Ochs  and  Laharpe  became  directors  (July  28)..  In  the  mean  time 
Ochs  perceived  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  that  quite  as  little 
good  was  to  be  expected  from  the  new  constitution  as  from  the 
French;  and,  moreover,  he  himself  was  wholly  blameless  of  the  evils 
of  the  constitution,  although  he  had  laid  down  its  principles.  Tal- 
leyrand, Madame  de  Stael,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  at  one  of  their 
Slendid  evening  assemblies,  had  bc^n  the  real  authors  of  the  new 
wiss  constitution,  although  the  details  were  afterwards  left  in  other 
bands.  The  French,  indeed,  perceived  as  early  as  July  that,  if  they 
continued  to  go  on  as  they  nad  commenced,  they  would  infallibly 
starve  themselves  together  with  the  Swiss,  and  they  therefore  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Helvetic  republic  in  August,  in  which  they 
promised  to  evacuate  Switzerland  as  soon  as  au  the  cantons  had 
taken  the  new  oath.  This  was  at  length  done  by  all  the  cantons, 
with  the  exception  of  Unterwalden  and  Schwyz,  which  refused. 
Schwyz  at  last  perceived  that  it  had  been  very  foolish  to  venture  to 
enter  into  a  struggle  at  the  same  time  with  the  Helvetic  and  the 
French  republics.  XJnterwalden  not  only  waited  till  the  French  had 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  canton,  but  even  oiFered  a  desperate 
resistance.  The  unfortunate  herdsmen  engaged  the  French  on  the 
8th  of  September,  near  Stanz,  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  mad- 
ness and  despair.  They  inflicted  a  considerable  loss  upon  the  enemy, 
but,  as  was  to  be  foreseen,  thev  were  compelled  to  yield  to  an  over- 
whelming force.  The  French  revengea  their  loss  by  dreadful 
slaughter,  by  plunder  and  burning,  throughout  the  whole  canton. 

The  new  Roman  republic  was  no  better  treated  by  the  French 
than  the  Helvetic;  for  the  former  had  no  root  whatever  in  the 
country  itself,  and  was  established  quite  against  Bonaparte^s  will.  It 
is  true  Bonaparte  had  completelv  denuded  Rome  itself,  and  robbed 
all  the  Roman  nobility,  the  churches,  convents,  and  even  the  papal  re- 
sidence, of  all  their  ready  money,  plate,  and  valuables,  by  means  of 
the  contribution  irresistibly  demanded  at  Tolentino,  all  which  had 
met  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Directory;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing, the  rulers  in  Paris  sought  for  a  new  cause  of  quarrel  with 
the  pope  immediately  after  Bonaparte's  lemovaL  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, who  by  his  brother's  influence  had  been  appointed  ambassador 
to  Rome  in  the  room  of  Cacault,  was  compelled  to  deliver  one 
threatening  note  after  another,  £:om  the  time  m  which  the  Jacobins 
had  again  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government  through  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  Sometimes  these  notes,  of  which 
Joseph  Bonaparte  by  no  means  approved^  dwelt  on  the  murderer 
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of  BoaaeviUe  being  at  large  in  Rome,  although  the  pope  had  been 
already  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  death;  sometimes 
they  complained  of  the  correspondence  carried  on  by  the  pope  with 
Vienna,  or  that  Proyera  and  other  Austrian  officers  remained  in 
Rome.  A  number  of  Polish  and  Cisalpine  regiments  were  even 
stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  papal  states,  because  the  people 
were  not  willing  immediately  to  acknowledge  the  new  repubhc.  In 
all  the  towns  ol  the  states  of  the  Church  there  were  constant  com- 
motions, such  as  now  take  place  on  every  opportunity.  The  revo- 
lutionary party  in  Rome  was  strengthened  by  Italians  from  all  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  by  Frenchmen,  foreigners,  and  artists,  who  gave 
great  onence  and  provocation  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  grown 
up  under  the  shadow  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  popery.  Bona* 
parte  sent  Duphot,  Arrighi,  and  Schcrlock,  three  of  his  younger  and 
more  vehement  generals,  to  Rome,  to  effect  what  his  brother  could 
not  consistently  do;  and  they  made  it  their  business  to  promote 
and  increase  the  fermentation.  Joseph  Bonaparte  resided  in  the 
Corsini  Palace,  which  became  the  central  point  of  the  commotions. 
The  pope  followed  the  same  course  in  Rome  which  had  been  adopted 
in  Vienna  in  April,  1798 ;  he  left  it  to  the  populace  to  form  and  con- 
stitute a  police  to  act  against  the  republicans,  because  his  government 
found  it  very  advisable  to  conceal  itself  behind  the  people.  The 
populace,  therefore,  assaulted  and  ill-treated  a  number  of  tlicse 
mad  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  when  they  met  together  at  the  Villa 
Medici,  without  the  city,  and  had  collected  three  hundred  sym- 
pathisers, in  order  to  call  upon  the  people  to  strike  for  freedom.  As 
this  republican  rabble  were  marching  from  the  ViUa  Medici  to  the 
city,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1797,  the  papal  guards  did  their 
duty,  but  they  left  it  to  the  populace  to  disperse  and  pursue  the 
three  hundred  remiblicans.  Tne  scattered  band  again  assembled  in 
and  before  the  Corsini  Palace,  where  they  were  protected  by  the 

Srivileges  of  the  embassy,  and  where  also  papal  soldiers  were  on 
uty;  the  latter,  however,  appeared  much  more  disposed  to  fire 
upon  the  French  than  upon  the  populace.  The  people  pressed 
so  hard  upon  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  coUectea  about  the 
palace,  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  General  Duphot  at  length  came 
out  themselves,  as  the^  said,  to  restore  peace,  but,  as  their  opponents 
allege^  to  insult  and  bid  defiance  to  the  Romans.*  Duphot  nad  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  was  surrounded  in  the  throng  by 
adjutants  and  armed  Romans,  when  the  papal  soldiers  fired.  He 
feu,  and  his  attendants  fled  and  dispersed. 

The  unfortunate  shot  which  struck  Duphot  excited  great  indig- 
nation, because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  intentionally  aimed, 
and  because  Duphot  on  the  following  day  was  to  have  been  married 

*  Tbe  detalU,  as  usual,  are  rery  differently  related,  eyen  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  proceedings.  Botta's  account,  libro  ziii,  voL  iii.,  p.  306-308,  doea 
not  agree  with  the  long  report  of  Joseph  B<Hiaparte  to  Talleyrand,  to  be  seen  in  the 
Canr€tp<mdanc9  wAfiMi.    As  &r  aa  our  object  ia  caBcemed,  this  is  immateriaL 
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to  the  sister  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  wife,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  Bernadotte  and  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  object  of  the 
Directory  was  all  at  once  accomplished  by  this  unlucky  affiur. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  left  Rome,  and  proceeded  first  to  Tuscany ;  fierthier, 
whom  Bonaparte  had  left  in  command  of  the  army  in  Milan,  received 
orders  to  march  upon  Rome,  and  take  possession  of  the  city  and 
territory,  with  which  order  he  most  unwillingly  complied.  This 
fully  appeared,  when  the  French  entered  Rome  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1798,  and  occupied  all  the  posts  in  the  city.  Berthier 
remained  completely  behind  till  the  13th  ;^  he  left  the  aged  and 
infirm  pope  (Pius  VX.^  for  two  days  in  his  usual  chambers  imder  the 
protection  of  his  faithful  Swiss  guards,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Rome  till  the  commis* 
sioners  from  the  French  Directory  arrived.  These  commissioners 
were  Haller,  the  usurious  contractor  and  banker,  who  had  great 
influence  with  Bonaparte,  because,  as  is  the  case  with  such  men,  he 
was  never  in  difficulty  about  means,  and  the  shameless  terrorist, 
Bassal,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  now  appeared 
as  a  government  commissioner. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  two  revolutionary  speculators,  whole 
crowds  of  adventurers  and  restless  agitators  from  other  parts  of  the 
states  of  the  Church,  from  the  legations  and  the  Cisalpine  states,  came 
to  Rome;  and  even  Berthier  was  not  able  wholly  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  ridiculous  comedy  which  was  enacted  in  that  city 
on  the  13th  of  February.  On  that  day  he  was  constrained  to  make 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city — the  people,  so  called,  were 
assembled  on  the  Uampus  Martins  (Campo  Vaccino),  the  republic 
proclaimed  with  the  most  farcical  ceremonies,  and  the  pope  sum- 
moned to  renounce  his  secular  authority.  Athough  he  refused,  and 
was  then  treated  as  a  prisoner,  still  he  was  sufiered  to  exercise  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction  and  supremacy,  as  long  as  Berthier  remained  in 
Rome ;  when,  however,  Bertliier  was  relieved  by  Massena,  everything 
was  immediately  altered.  From  this  moment  all  order  was  at  an  end, 
because  the  commander-in-chief  himself  behaved  in  all  respects  like  a 
common  plunderer.  Haller  and  his  colleague  emulated  Massena  in 
plundering  and  robbing  all  the  public  and  private  establishments;  and 
generals  and  colonels  m  abundance  followed  the  example  of  their 
superiors.  Under  Berthier  the  system  of  plunder  was  only  com- 
menced, as  he  exercised  merely  the  military  command;  whilst,  under 
Massena,  it  became  general. 

The  new  republic,  indeed,  obtained  a  provisional  government,  as 
the  Helvetic  <ud  immediately  after;  but  Massena  and  Haller  behaved 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Brune,  Schauenburg,  and  Rapinat  did 
at  the  same  time  in  Switzerland.  A  contribution  of  12,000,000  in 
money,  2,000,000  in  provisions,  and  3000  hoi'ses,  was  enforced  with 
the  greatest  rigour ;  and  Haller  carried  his  scandalous  oppression  so 
far  as  to  cause  two  valuable  rings  to  be  taken  from  the  fingers  of 
the  pope.     It  was  this  usurer,  also,  who  ordered  all  the  pope's 
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private  property  to  be  sold,  and  announced  to  him  that  he  must  not 
only  leave  Rome,  but  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  was  conse- 
quently compelled  to  travel  to  Tuscany  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  weather  in  the  mountains  was  very  rough,  and,  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  continued  to  be  alternately  the  cruel  sport  of  fate 
and  of  the  French.  He  at  first  found  an  asylum  in  a  splendid 
Augustinian  monastery  in  Sienna;  this,  however,  was  soon  after- 
wards laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  pope  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Villa  Segardi.  From  thence  he  removed  to  a  Carthu- 
sian convent  at  Florence,  where,  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to  die 
in  peace.  It  was  first  proposed  to  carry  him  from  Florence  to 
Sardinia  ;  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  brought  him,  after  a 
wearisome  journey,  into  the  rude  mountains  of  the  maritime  Alps. 

In  the  midst  of  this  robbery,  murder,  and  violence,  Daunou, 
Monge,  and  Florent  Guyot,  all  three  formerly  members  of  the 
French  legislative  councils,  appeared  in  Rome  on  the  22nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  order  to  erect  the  shadow  of  a  Roman  republic;  and,  with 
this  view,  they  called  in  to  their  aid  Faypoult,  who  hud  previously 
changed  the  ancient  Genoa  into  an  ephemeral  Liguria.  Up  to  the 
20th  of  March,  Rome  was  wholly  governed  by  the  military  power; 
it  then  received  a  constitution  modelled  after  that  of  France,  with  ^ 
this  exception,  that  French  things  were  called  by  ancient  Roman 
names.  Eight  departments  were  created,  and  the  government  was 
committed  to  five  consuls,  of  whom  Bassal,  the  Jacobin,  was  named 
secretary-general;  two  legislative  councils  were  organised,  the  one 
of  which  was  to  deliberate  on  the  laws  to  be  proposed,  and  the  other 
to  determine  their  acceptance — the  former  named  the  Tribunate,  and 
the  latter  the  Senate;  and,  to  complete  the  farce,  prefects,  prastors,  and 
quaestors  were  appointed.  All  this  sounded  very  magnificent;  and 
yet,  lately,  under  Berthier,  and  afterwards  under  Massena,  all  public 
order  and  government  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  French  generals, 
commissioners,  and  agents,  had  established  a  regular  system  of 
depredation,  which  at  length  roused  the  indignation  even  of  the 
subaltern  officers,  because  it  was  a  crying  disgrace  to  the  French 
nation.  All  property,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  nation  or  to  indi- 
viduals, became  insecure,  the  plate  and  valuables  of  the  nobility, 
their  statues  and  pictures,  were  seized  upon  and  carried  off,  wherever 
and  whenever  they  could  be  found.  This  was,  indeed,  dreadful;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  too,  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
endure,  and  would  not  have  endured  long;  whilst,  on  tlie  contrary, 
the  rule  of  priestcraft  appears  to  be  eternal,  like  the  fallen  angel, 
who  always  again  obtains  the  mastery  over  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
We  are  therefore  decidedly  of  Coletta's  opinion,  that  the  free  exer- 
cise of  all  the  human  faculties,  bodily  and  mental,  can  never  be 
bought  too  dear.* 

•  Coletta,  "  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli,"  vol.  L,  p.  126,  §  xxviii.,  expresses  himself 
very  correctly  as  foUows:— "  Chi  prevedeva  i  futuri  bcnefizii  di  stato  libero  tolleraira 
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Whilst  Massena  collected  immense  riches,  and  the  generals,  colo- 
nels, contractors,  and  usurers  revelled  in  luxury  and  license,  the 
soldiers  were  in  want  of  everything,  although  all  discipline  was  at 
an  end;  their  pay  was  kept  back,  they  had  neither  clothing  nor 
shoes,  and  at  last  th^  rose  against  their  own  generals.  Massena, 
Augcrcau,  Victor,  Kusca,  and  Lanouvieux  were  denounced  as 
enemies  of  the  soldiers  by  that  portion  of  the  French  army  which 
had  already  refused  obedience  in  the  middle  of  February  in  Mantua; 
they  durst,  therefore,  no  longer  show  their  faces.  When,  therefore, 
Mnssena  was  sent  to  Rome,  everything  was  ready  for  an  explosion, 
wliich  indeed  threatened  to  burst  before  Berthier's  departure.  The 
scandalous  Jacobin,  La  Primaudi^re,  whom  the  directors  in  Paris  had 
sent  as  a  commissioner  to  Rome,  soon  raised  a  universal  spirit  of  re- 
volt against  the  higher  authorities.  Before  Berthier's  departure, 
the  officers  had  held  a  meeting  in  the  Pantheon,  laid  a  list  of  their 
grievances  before  the  general,  and  expressed  their  disapprobation  of 
the  system  of  robbery  and  plunder  practised  by  the  generals  and 
commissioners.  Berthier,  however,  was  removed,  and  the  case  was 
left  for  Massena  to  provide  against.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  meeting  held  in  the  Pantheon ;  he  attempted 
,  severity,  and  was  met  by  disobedience.  When  he  commanded 
the  disobedient  to  march  out,  he  was  laughed  at.  His  com* 
mand.  therefore  expired  of  itself;  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  on  the 
27th  of  February,  and  Dallemagne  for  a  time  undertook  tlie  chief 
command. 

The  interim  commander  had  scarcely  assumed  his  office,  when  the 
Romans  also  began  to  revolt  against  their  oppressors.  The  most 
vigorous  portion  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Transteverini,  as  they  are 
called,  first  took  up  arms,  the  insurrection  spread,  and  the  French 
were  for  a  moment  really  in  danger.*  The  appearance  of  danger, 
however,  united  the  hitherto  disunited  French,  and  the  raging  mul- 
titude experienced  that  fate  which  universally  befalls  a  mob  of 
undisciplined  men  when  opposed  to  regular  troops,  be  the  number 
of  the  latter  ever  so  disproportioned.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued; 
plundering  was  renewed,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pnsoners  taken, 
some  of  whom  were  shot  and  others  sent  to  the  galleys.  These 
bloody  scenes  of  cruelty,  spoiling,  and  murder  were  followed  by 
republican  comedies.  The  cardinals  were  compelled  to  lay  down 
their  dignities  and  leave  the  country ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March 
the  new  republic  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital  with  the  usual  pomp; 
the  phrasemongers  exhausted  all  their  ability  and  imagination  to 
furnish   the   most   splendid   addresses  for   the   occasion,   and   the 

le  passeggiere  licenze  della  conquitta;  chi  giudica  e  vire  del  presente  abboriTa  e 
temcva  gU  ordini  nuoyi." 

^  Botta,  vol.  ill.,  p.  384 :  <*  I  primi  a  romoregiare  Airono  i  Transteverini,  gridando 
viva  Maria,  Ayvialisi  verso  San  Pietro  in  grosso  nuniero,  ucciderono  ana  guardia 
Francese,  •'  impadronivano  di  Ponte  Sisto  e  delle  strade,  che  mettono  capo  in  esao. 
Al  tempo  medesimo  le  campagne  tmnultuavono;  Ydietri,  Albano,  Marino,*  Cinta  di 
Castello  si  muoyevano." 
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alUanoe  with  the  French  lepublic  was  theatrically  announced,  amidst 
boasting,  singing/ playing,  and  dancing.  On  this  occasion  Dalle- 
magne,  with  a  hand  still  dripping  with  Roman  blood,  unfurled  the 
standard  of  their  liberty;  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  honour  of  Ber« 
thier,  who  but  Tory  shortly  before  was  compelled  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  indignation  of  his  own  army  and  of  the  people  by  a 
quick  departure.  On  this  medal  he  is  handed  down  to  all  succeedmg 
generations  in  our  collection  as  Restitutor  Urbis  (the  restorer  of 
ancient  Rome),  and  the  French  are  immortalised  as  the  saviours  of 
mankind  (Grallia,  salus  generis  humani). 

After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Rome,  Massena  it  is 
true  returned  to  the  city  on  the  13th  of  March,  but  he  tried  in  vain 
to  resume  the  place  of  commander-in-chief,  for  there  was  a  general 
refusal  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  army  had  sent  four 
officers  to  Paris  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  Directory;  and 
the  directors  were  obliged  to  concede  their  demands.  IViassena 
was  recalled  and  received  another  appointment,  whikt  St.  Cyr  was 
sent  in  his  stead  to  Rome,  and  order  was  restored. 


§111. 

BnSSIA — ENGLAND — ^AUSTRIA — NAPLES — PRUSSIA. 

A. — PRUSSIA. 

We  have  stated  in  the  preceding  volume  the  manner  in  which 
the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second  and  her  empire  were  dependent 
on  that  physical  neceadty  which  united  her  to  this  or  that  favourite 
who  for  the  time  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  husband ;  but  that, 
Potemkin,  after  he  had  played  out  his  character  as  the  empress's 
fiivourite,  was  the  only  man  who  retained  so  much  influence  as  to 
aid  her  in  the  attainment  of  colossal  objects  by  colossal  means. 
Bven  before  Potemkin's  death,  the  three  hateful  brothers  Suboff-^ 
Plato^  Nicolas,  and  Valerian,  had  taken  his  place  in  the  empress's 
&vour.  Plato,  moreover,  had  made  himself  master  of  a  decisive 
Toioe  in  the  ministry,  and  after  Potemkin's  death  ruled  with  the 
most  absolute  sway.  Neither  Plato  Suboff,  Soltikoflf,  minister  of 
war,  who  was  his  earlier  Mentor,  nor  the  frivolous  and  extravagant 
gambler  Maskofl^  who  filled  the  same  office  at  a  later  period,  were 
men  of  distin^ished  talents,  although  Maskofi*,  who  had  risen 
ficom  the  condition  of  a  peasant  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state, 
was  in  reality  an  excellent  and  ready  man  of  business.  Notwith- 
atanding  this,  the  plans  which  had  been  devised  and  commenced 
imder  Potemkin  were  completed  under  the  direction  of  Plato. 

However  disgraceful  the  last  years  of  the  Empress  Catherine's  life 
may  have  been  when  considered  in  certain  relations,  they  were 
unquestionably  very  splendid  when  regarded  in  a  znerelv  political 
or  diplomatic  point  of  view.    However  much  we  may  feel  averse  to 
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the  Russian'system  of  government}  it  must  nevertlieless  be  admitted 
that,  if  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  mili- 
tary renown,  splendour,  and  wealth  of  all  those  who  took  any  part  in 
the  government  were  the  only  objects  of  political  institutions,  these 
ends  were  completely  attained,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  the  Russian  aristocracy  and  by  the  plutocratic  anstocracy  of  Eng- 
land alone.  During  the  time  in  which  Plato  SubofF  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  Russia  terminated  the  war  with  Sweden  and  the  Turks  in 
the  most  glorious  manner;  and  by  empty  promises  ui^ed  the  neigh- 
bouring powers,  and  England  also,  to  make  war  upon  France,  because 
some  aavantages  might  be  thereby  gained  against  Sweden,  against  the 
Turks  and  the  Poles,  whilst  all  attacks  upon  France  must  necessarily 
be  attended  with  loss.  The  Russian  government  thus  got  free  scope 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  own  plans.  Russia  well  knew  how  to  keep 
England  in  good  humour  by  conceding  facilities  and  privileges  for 
commerce,  and  even  contrived  to  obtain  subsidies  for  which  na 
services  were  rendered ;  for  we  reckon  it  as  nothing  that  a  few  ships 
were  sent,  which  afterwards  lay  unemployed  in  English  harbours* 
It  was  not  till  a  subsequent  period  that  Catherine  showed  any  serious 
intention  of  mixing  herself  up  in  the  war  against  France ;  but  even 
the  union  formed  between  England,  Russia,  and  Austria  in  the  year 
1795,  proved  totally  ineffective,  and  they  were  not  really  agreed 
about  the  treaty  till  1796.  "[fhis  treaty  contained  the  usual  condi* 
tions  respecting  English  subsidies;  whilst  Russia,  on  her  part, 
promised  to  raise  the  numbei*s  of  the  Russian  auxiliary  army  for 
Austria  from  65,000  to  80,000  men ;  and  the  English  were  to  prevent 
the  Turks  from  affording  any  aid  to  the  Persians,  against  whom 
Valerian  Suboff,  in  the  name  of  the  empress,  had  declared  war; 
The  treaty  was  to  have  been  ratified  on  the  17th  of  November,  1796  j 
the  empress,  however,  died  on  that  very  day,  and  her  successor  did 
not  approve  of  the  terms  of  the  alliance. 

The  Emperor  Paul  the  First,  Catherine's  successor,  had  been  long 
known  for  nis  singularities,  his  great  dislike  to  the  French,  and  to 
everything  which  Catherine  had  done.  He  appeared  desirous  of 
proceeding  directly  on  the  very  opposite  course  to  that  which  she 
had  followed.  She  had  chiedy  directed  her  attention  to  foreigft 
relations  and  affairs,  whilst  he  appeared  to  occupy  his  mind  solely 
with  the  internal  state  of  his  dominions.  His  very  first  act  was  a 
proof  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  go  in  opposition  to  all  the  ordinary 
rules  of  political  prudence,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  hia 
humour  to  follow  his  views,  reckless  of  consequences.  He  caused 
splendid  funeral  honours  and  services  to  be  performedfor  his  murdered 
father,  and  forced  the  audacious  and  godless,  though  clever  crimi- 
nals, who  had  helped  to  place  his  mother  on  the  throne,  to  be  pub- 
licly exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  people.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
suffered  them  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  honours  and  estates, 
whilst  he  designated  them  as  murderers,  and  reminded  the  people 
that  his  mother  had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  his  father.     The 
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body  of  Peter  the  Third,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  convent  of 
Alexander-Newski,  was  by  his  orders  placed  beside  that  of  his  wife; 
and  it  was  notified  by  an  inscription  in  the  Russian  language  that, 
though  separated  in  life,  in  death  they  were  united.  Alexis  Orlofi'and 
Prince  Baratinski,  two  of  the  murderous  band,  were  compelled  to  come 
to  Petersburg  to  accompany  the  funeral  procession  on  foot,  but  they 
were  not  so  treated  as  to  prevent  them  afterwards  from  doing  further 
mischief.  Alexis  obtained  permission  to  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
Baratinski  was  ordered  never  again  to  show  himself  at  court;  which  ^ 
under  existing  circumstances,  could  not  to  him  be  otherwise  than  an 
agreeable  command.  Single  proofs  of  tender  feeling,  of  a  noble 
heart,  and  touching  goodness,  nay  even  the  emperor  s  magnanimous 
conduct  towards  Kosciusko  and  his  brethren  in  arms,  combined 
with  his  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  Poland,  could  not  reconcile 
a  court,  such  as  that  of  Russia  under  Catherine  the  Second  had  be* 
come,  and  a  city  like  that  of  Petersburg,  to  the  change  of  the  court 
into  a  guard-room,  and  to  the  daily  varying  humours  of  a  man  of 
eccentric  and  half-deranged  mind.  Even  the  improvements  in  the 
financial  afifairs  of  the  country  were  regarded  as  ruinous  innovations 
by  those  who  in  times  past  had  profited  by  the  confusion.  The 
whole  of  Russia,  and  even  the  imperial  family,  were  alarmed  and 
terrifietl;  a  complete  flood  of  decrees,  often  contradictory,  and 
mutually  abrogatory^  followed  one  anotl^er  in  quick  succession ;  and 
the  mad  schemes  of  the  emperor,  who  was,  nevertheless,  by  no 
means  wicked  or  insensible  to  what  was  good  and  true,  reminded  all 
observers  of  the  most  unhappy  times  of  declininff  Rome.  Every 
indication  of  favour  towards  anything  which  had  any  connexion 
with,  or  savour  of  the  French  revolution,  excited  the  bitterest  scorn 
of  tbe  emperor.  For  this  leason,  he  caused  the  two  Massons^  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  Russia,  and 
whom  his  mother  placed  about  the  person  of  her  son  Alexander, 
to  be  seized,  earned  away,  and  conveyed  beyond  the  frontiers^ 
The  military  were  a^n  to  assume  the  old  Prankish  equipment, 
which  Paul  nad  forced  upon  his  guards  at  Gatschina,  where  he  lived 
as  hereditary  prince.  He  brought  this  guard,  which  had  been  an 
object  of  general  ridicule,  with  liim  to  Petersburg,  where  it  was 
made  the  model  for  the  army.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  wnims,  severities,  devices,  and  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  commands  of  the  emperor,  and  altogether  pass  over 
the  numerous  and  severe  punishments  and  persecutions,  as  well  as 
ill-treatment,  inflicted  upon  all  who  fell  under  the  emperor's  dis- 
pleasure from  any  oversight  ot  neglect  whatever.  In  the  following 
part  of  our  history  we  shall  also  avoid  all  mention  of  those  horrible 
sentences  of  exile  to  Siberia,  whither  many  most  innocent  persons 
were  sent  in  long  processions  and  in  crowds,  because  all  this  properly 
belongs  to  the  internal  history  of  the  country.  We  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  tendency  and  direction  of  the  emperor's  politica; 
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and  in  order  to  form  a  just  estiniation  of  tbeee,  we  most  first  east 
a  glance  upon  England. 

B.— ENGLAND. 

Before  England  was  able  to  bring  Paul  the  First  back  to  the 
principles  of  his  mother — that  war  must  be  carried  on  with  a 
vigorous  hand  by  all  monarchical  states  against  republican  France — 
it  had  assumed  tne  appearance  of  an  inclination  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  republic.  Ihis  was  only  pubUcly  done  in  order  to  deceive 
the  English  people,  which  at  that  time,  on  many  occasions,  expressed 
its  dissatisfaction.  The  first  attempt  necessarily  failed,  from  the  very 
fistct  of  having  employed  the  same  wickham  who  bribed  Pichegru,  who 
also  attempted  to  win  over  Barras  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
who  was  continually  busy  in  all  dircctions  in  setting  on  foot  conspi* 
racies  against  the  republic.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember, 1796,  by  Pitt's  hi^h  Church  ministry;  which,  however, 
was  just  as  earnest  in  its  devotion  to  the  church  as  the  infidel 

fovemment  of  France,  which  despised  all  morality  and  principle, 
t  appeared  at  first  as  if  the  English  government  was  really  serious; 
for  liord  Malmesbury  went  to  Paris  in  October^  and  remained  there 
till  December.  The  English  ambassador,  however,  took  leave  of 
Paris  in  a  very  unfriendly  spirit;  and  Burke,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
enjoyed  a  considerable  penaon  as  the  organ  of  the  rigid  aristocratic 
faction,  was  commissioned  to  publish  a  piece,  which,  by  its  tone, 
language,  contents,  and  even  title,  '*  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace," 
necessarily  gave  deep  o£fence,  not  merely  to  the  French  Directory, 
biit  to  the  whole  French  nation.  The  difficulties  of  England  weie 
increased  about  this  time,  or  rather  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  Bank,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  ministens 
having  employed  its  resources  in  war,  in  a  manner  hitherto 
unexampled,  the  former  law  bv  which  limits  were  put  to  d^ 
power  of  the  government  in  this  respect  having  been  repealed 
m  the  year  1798.  The  ministry  was  compelled  to  relinquish  cash 
payments,  till  parliament  should  take  such  measures  as  were  necessary 
to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  country.  This,  indeed,  was  speedily 
done,  because  the  English  people  knew  well  that  the  money,  power, 
and  industry  c^  the  country  rested  upon  the  Bank,  its  security  and 
credit.  A  greater  danger,  however,  of  another  kind,  threatened 
them  at  the  same  moment  from  another  quarter.  Whilst  Aie  oligarchy 
continued  more  and  more  to  oopress  the  fanatical  people  by  increased 
taxes,  and  the  sums  extorted  from  them  were  squandered  m  pendens 
and  sinecures  upon  the  families  and  relations  of  the  aristocracy,  in 
subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  or  in  bribing  foreign  cabinets  and 
ministers,  the  brave  defenders  of  the  country  were  sufi^ng  want, 
although  the  Admiralty  in  that  very  year  had  obtained  firom  parlia- 
ment  almost  incredible  sums  for  tibe  equipment  and  provisioning  of 
the  navy. 
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The  English  sailocs  in  the  Channel  fleet  unanimoosly  determined 
to  mutiny,  because  thej  were  badly  paid,  and  supplied  with  insuffi- 
cient and  bad  provisions.  The  commotion  continued  from  February 
till  April,  1797;  and  so  little  were  the  seamen  influenced  by  the 
dread  of  punishment,  that  the  Admiralty  was  at  length  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  return  to  discipline  and  obedience, 
to  promise  a  remedy  for  their  complaints  and  grievances,  and  to 
grant  oblivion  of  the  past  The  ministry  hesitated  and  delayed  the 
fulfilment  of  its  promises,  and  in  May  no  payment  of  wages  had  been 
made ;  the  mutiny  therefore  broke  out  anew,  and  more  fearfully 
than  before,  and  soon  spread  through  the  whole  Channel  fleet.  Tbiie 
men  in  all  the  ships  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  make  a  prisoner  of  an  admiral  who  was  disposed  to  have  recourse 
to  force,  fhe  marines,  who  were  ordered  to  act  against  the  sailors, 
entered  into  bloody  strife  with  them.  Pitt  now,  K>r  the  first  time, 
brought  the  matter  before  parliament,  which  voted  a  sum  of  372,000/. 
and  a  complete  oblivion  of  the  past,  which,  in  fact,  served  as  it  were 
to  excite  the  other  fleets  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Channel 
one. 

The  North-Sea  fleet  arrested  its  commander,  and  even  blockaded 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  fortu- 
nate as  the  Channel  fleet,  and  chiefly  because  the  seamen  went  too 
far  in  their  demands.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  mutiny 
the  same  concessions  were  proffered  to  them  by  the  Admiralty 
which  had  been  already  made  to  the  Channel  fleet.  The  seamen, 
however,  were  not  satisfied,  became  insolent,  and  made  still  further 
demands.  The  reply  to  these  claims  was  the  expression  of  a  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  the  concessions  already  maoe.  The  insurgents 
were  prevented  from  entering  any  of  the  harbours,  and  all  access  to 
them  was  strictly  prohibited;  as,  therefore,  the  mutiny  continued  till 
June,  the  seamen  got  into  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  were  st 
length  compelled  to  sue  for  pardon,  which  was  granted,  under  very 
severe  conditions.  The  leaders  of  this  dangerous  mutiny,  and  thirty 
of  the  most  forward  of  the  sailors,  were  arrested,  tried  by  a  court 
martial  in  the  admiral's  ship,  and  for  a  whole  month  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  a  series  of  trials  and  executions. 
This  dangerous  insurrection  in  the  fleet,  tlie  disturbances  and  civil 
war  in  Ireland,  and  the  threatening  measures  adopted  by  the  French 
with  a  view  to  a  landing  in  Ireland,  did  not,  however,  at  all  weaken 
&e  power  of  England  abroad.  Even  at  this  time  the  English  gave 
tke  most  splendid  proofs  that  none  of  their  enemies  was  any  match 
for  them  at  sea,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  French  generals  and 
armies  did  by  land.  This  will  be  obvious  firom  a  summary,  but  bv 
no  means  complete  account,  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  .Knglim 
in  the  year  1797. 

In  February  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Josef  de  Cordova,  who 
commanded  a  fleet  consisting  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  ships 
in  the  Mediterranean,  ventured  to  leave  the  harbour  of  Carthagena, 
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and  to  pass  the  Straits  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  Admiral 
Jarvis  was  cruieing.  Although  Cordova  had  twenty-seven,  and 
Jarvis  only  fifteen  ships,  the  latter  never  hesitated  to  attack  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  for  shelter  in  Cadiz,  with  the  loss  of  two 
ships  of  112  guns,  one  of  80,  and  another  of  74.  In  October, 
Admiral  De  Winter,  who  was  lying  in  the  Texel,  was  to  support 
Humbert's  undertaking  against  Ireland  with  his  fleet.  Admiral 
Duncan  received  orders  to  find,  intercept,  and  give  him  battle.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  most  obstinate  and  bloodiest  naval  engagement 
of  the  whole  war — an  engagement  from  which  the  Dutch  obtained 
the  highest  honour^  but  which  nevertheless  resulted  in  favour  of  the 
English. 

The  two  fleets  met  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  near  Camperdown, 
and  the  en^gement  would  probably  have  ended  favourably  to  the 
Dutch,  had  tne  admiral,  who  commanded  the  centre  of  the  line^ 
fought  with  the  same  perseverance  and  obstinacy  as  De  Winter  and 
his  second  in  command.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  lost  the  battle,  bat 
they  did  not  strike  their  colours  till  one-half  of  their  crews  were 
slain,  and  most  of  the  other  half  wounded.  The  English  suffered 
considerable  injury,  and  lost  a  ffreat  number  of  men;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  captured  eight  snips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 
This  splendid  victory  completely  annihilated  the  hopes  which  the 
French  placed  upon  the  continuance  of  the  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
for  De  Winter's  fleet  was  especially  destined  thither.  In  the  summer 
of  1797,  Lord  Malmesbury,  for  the  third  time,  received  full  powers  to 
negotiate  with  France,  and  for  that  purpose  travelled  to  Lille,  when 
notes  were  exchanged  from  July  till  the  beginning  of  September. 
On  the  17th  of  this  month  it  appeared  that  there  was  in  reality  no 
prospect  of  an  agreement;  but  Malmesbury  did  not  declare  his 
opinion  till  the  5  th  of  October,  on  which  day  he  intimated,  in  an 
unfriendly  note,  that  he  must  break  off  the  negotiations. 

No  sooner  had  the  English  frustrated  all  the  hopes  of  the  Irish 
from  Fi-ench  aid,  by  their  victory  over  De  Winter,  than  the^  had 
recoui'se  to  measures  of  the  most  novel  and  severe  description  m  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1798,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  conquer 
Ireland  a  second  time  by  military  force.  By  virtue  of  a  resolution 
of  parliament,  they  sent  to  Ireland  twelve  regiments  of  militia,  raised 
exclusively  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  invasion.  By  this 
means  they  were  able  quickly  to  suppress  the  Irish  insurgents,  who 
had  received  a  sort  of  military  organisation  during  the  continuance 
of  the  revolt ;  and  they  anticipated  the  new  attempt  of  Humbert  to 
get  a  footing  in  Ireland,  which,  as  we  have  stated  above,  was  under- 
taken too  late.  ^  In  consequence  of  the  complete  failure  of  the  land- 
ing at  Killala  in  September,  1798,  and  the  military  execution  of 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  founder  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen, 
there  was  for  a  term  a  dead  stillness.  The  English  at  that  time 
not  only  put  to  death  Wolfe  Tone,  but  they  terrified  the  citizens  of 
Hamburg  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  delivered  up  into  their  hands 
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James  Napper  Tandj^  Tone's  colleague;  for  which  act  the  Ham- 
burgers were  afterwards  deservedly  punished  by  Bonaparte,  who  im- 
posed upon  them  the  penalty  most  severely  felt  by  a  trading  people 
—a  heavy  contiibution  in  cash. 

G. — ^AUSTBIAj  ^BUSSIA,  NAPLES. 

The  dimes  of  the  French  democrats,  and  their  disregard  not  only 
of  all  existing  rights,  as  has  been  previously  detailed  but  even  of 
all  the  principles  of  moral  order,  very  much  lightened  the  labour  of 
the  English  m  1798  in  forming  a  new  coahtion  against  France. 
Violence  was  done  to  the  Emperor  PauPs  moral  feehngs;  his  ideas 
of  monarchical  power  and  of  the  divine  right  of  kin^,  were  offended, 
and  he,  therefore,  with  knightly  sacrifice,  suffered  himself  to  be  made 
the  blind  tool  of  English  pohcy.  The  English  freely  distributed 
their  money,  because  this  was  easily  recovered  again;  and  in  other 
respects  they  had  little  to  lose  in  the  war,  but  a  great  deal  to  gain. 
The  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  committed  by  the  French  not  only 
sensibly  offended  his  sense  of  right  and  his  svmpathy  with  the  weak, 
whom  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deiena  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  strong,  but  the  French  threatened  abo  to  act  in  oppo-* 
sition  to  the  political  objects  of  Russia,  and  thus  ofiend  his  personal 
pride.  The  former  tookplace  when  they  appropriated  to  themselves^ 
m  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  the  loman  Islands,  and  the  territory 
belon^ng  to  them  on  the  continent,  and  therefore  threatened  to 
withdraw  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  from  Russian  influence.  The 
other  happened  when  they  refused  to  allow  the  emperor's  ambassa- 
dor to  dt  m  the  congress  at  Rastadt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1798  the  Directory  also  fell  into  a  diplomatic  dispute  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  command  of  the  Italian  army  had  been  destined  for  General 
Bemadotte,  as  soon  as  Bonaparte  should  have  removed  from  Milan : 
as  early,  however,  as  August,  1797,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  of  the  Directory,  because  he 
would  not  blindly  serve  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  relation  to  the 
revolution  of  the  1 8th  of  Fructidor.  He  alone,  at  the  commencement, 
refused  to  send  an  address  from  his  division,  and  when  at  length  he 
did  send  it,  as  he  said,  upon  command,  he  did  not  forward  the 
address  through  Bonaparte,  but  transmitted  it  direct  to  Paris. 
Berthier,  therefore,  received  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and 
almost  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  obliged  to  march  upon 
Rome,  Bemadotte  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna. 
He  arrived  in  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  February,  1798,  and  in  his 
person  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  splendid  manifestation  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  republic,  for  he  was  attended  by  an  immense  suite,  and 
144,000  francs  were  allotted  for  his  income.  All  those  persons  were 
sent  with  him  from  Paris  of  whom,  as  dangerous  men,  the  Directory 
were  desirous  of  relieving  themselves  for  a  time,  as  Talleyrand  ex- 
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presBly  states  in  the  Mmiteur.*  Bonaparte  himself,  who,  whilst  in 
St.  Ilelena,  represented  most  things  yerj  difierentl^  from  what  thej 
reaUy  were,  or  the  people  bj  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  most 
absurdly  made  him  an  idol,  are  therefore  most  completely  in  the 
wrong  when  they  throw  the  blame  of  the  tumults  in  Vienna  upon 
Bemadotte.t 

The  chief  commission  given  to  the  ambassador  by  the  Directory 
was  to  procure  the  dismisFial  of  Thugut  from  his  office,  by  representa- 
tions to  the  emperor  himself.  The  project  failed,  as  well  as  a  similar 
attempt  made  at  the  same  time  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  favourite, 
who  was  all  powerful  at  the  court.  Thugut  incensed  the  French 
by  a^ain  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  English,  after  having 
previously  betrayed  them  by  the  aid  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  the 
empress;  and  the  Queen  of  Naples  too,  sdnce  the  occupation  of  Rome 
by  the  French,  had  again  turned  to  England.  Bemadotte  was  now 
to  lay  before  the  emperor  documentary  proofs  of  Thugut's  corrup- 
tion; this  could  only  be  done  through  the  empress,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  obtain  an  audience  of  her  before  April,  nrst  in  consequence 
of  her  pregnancy,  and  then  her  confinement.  This  delay  furnished 
the  Directory  and  Bonaparte  with  an  opportunity  of  exciting  sus- 
*picions  against  him,  and  of  heaping  abuse  upon  hun  in  all  the  JPans 
journals,  because  he  did  not  constrain  the  officials  and  servants  of  the 
embassy,  who  were  not  Frenchmen  bom,  to  wear  the  national  cock- 
ade, and  neglected  to  have  the  national  tricolor  waving  on  his  hotel. 
In  Vienna,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  had 
taken  so  many  Germans  into  his  service,  in  order  to  spread  revolu- 
tionary opinions.  In  order  to  meet  the  blame  thrown  upon  him  by 
the  Parisians,  the  ambassador  took  advantage  of  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  insult  the  emperor  in  his  own  capital. 

The  young  men  of  Vienna  proposed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  made  in  the  preceding  year  when 
Bonaparte  was  advancing  against  Vienna,  and  had  appointed  the 
11th  of  April  for  the  celebration.  Bemadotte  assumed  that  this  was 
an  insult,  and,  singular  enough,  called  upon  the  government  to  for- 

*  Mon.,  An  vL,  p.  258 :  "  Quelques  jours  apres  le  IS  Fractidor  le  goayemement, 
dispose  k  oublier  les  andeiis  torts,  et  sachant  que  lea  pagaknu  Um  plvafomgueuam 
peuvent  trouver  un  emplol  utile  lorsqu'elles  Boat  bien  dirigea,  deaira  que  certains 
citoyens,  connus  par  leur  caract^re  impetueux,  fuateRt  pLach  a  VexUriatr  et  tron- 
vassent  Id  avec  des  moycns  de  subsistence  des  oceasions  de  fkirepreuTO  d*un  Z(^le  qui 
seroit  contenu  dans  les  yeritables  bomes  par  une  suryeillance  BUX>^rieurD."  ^e 
article  then  proceeds  to  give  an  aoeoont  of  the  manner  in  which  the  minister  sends 
for  the  persons  to  whom  it  refers,  promises  them  salaries  of  2400  francs,  but  finds  it 
difiicult  to  induce  them  to  take  their  departure,  because  they  reqmred  to  hare  in- 
structions on  a  kind  of  busmess  respecting  wliich  no  instructions  are  vstuJfy  given. 
"  Quel  est  lliomme  assez  pen  verse  dans  les  matl^res  dlplomatiques,  pour  ne  pas 
sayoir  que  jamais  les  instniction  dts  cujens  secrets  ne  sent  ^crites,  qu'eUes  se  r6duiaent 
toujours  a  un  petit  nombre  d'indications  confiees  de  yiye  yoix;  qu'on  un  mot,  oi)  m 
borne  k  leur  dire,  observez  Men  telle  on  telle  choae  et  rendez  nous  oompte  de  voa 
obseryationa?*' 

t  In  the  Afemoires  de  SL  Hdene^  Montholon,  or  whoever  else  there  apeaka  in 
Bonaparte's  name  (perhaps  Bonaparte  himself,  who  dictated  thousands  of  such  false 
leminiscencesX  complains  that  Bemadotte  had  become  era/ter,  and  acted  aa  such. 
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bid  the  &sttTitie&  The  riequisitioii  was  refused,  and  Bemadotte^ 
therefoie^  detenmned  to  celebrate  a  f^te  of  a  veiy  dififerent  descaription 
oa  the  ^very  day  on  which  the  young  men  of  Vienna  resolved  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  taking  up  arms  and  marching  out 
against  die  French;  and  the  ambassador  on  this  occasion  caused  a 
tncolored  flag  to  be  mounted  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace  with  the 
inscription  ^'Lxbhrtt  and  Equaltty."  The  police,  who,  as  is  well 
ktiown,  understand  well  how  to  suppress  popular  commotions  and  to 
.keep  a  tight  rein  upon  the  people,  on  this  occasion  looked  quietly  on 
as  the  masses  pushed  forward  to  the  palace  of  the  embassy,  raised  a 
tnmult  in  the  street,  and  finally  broke  the  windows.  A  guard  was 
indeed  mounted,  and  the  soldiers  appeared  as  if  they  would  take 
measures  to  suppress  the  violence,  but  the  tumult  hourly  became 
greater,  and  the  ambassador  sent  adjutants  and  notes  to  Thugut  in 
Tain.  On  the  receipt  of  his  first  note,  Count  Dietrichstein,  and 
Count  Pergen,  the  director  of  the  police,  appeared;  they,  however, 
required  the  ambassador  to  take  away  the  nag.  This  was  refused, 
and  they  satisfied  themselves  with  friendly  aavice  and  warning  to 
the  raging  multitude,  which,  in  Vienna,  from  such  persons,  and  at 
such  a  time,  could  be  nothing  else  than  an  encouragement.  The 
house  was  then  stormed,  the  balcony  scaled,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated 
messages  to  Thugut,  the  mischief  continued  for  five  hours.  Furni- 
ture, chandeliers,  mirrors,  carriages  and  state  coaches,  were  broken 
in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  ^areets.  It  was  not  till  a  third  note 
had  been  sent  to  Thugut  that  serious  military  measures  were 
adopted  to  quell  the  riot,  several  regiments  put  in  motion,  and  two 
&esh  ones  sent  for  into  the  city.  An  end,  however,  had  long  before 
been  put  to  the  affiiir ;  at  length  all  the  accesses  to  the  street  had  been 
occupied  by  a  strong  military  force,  and  the  populace  dispersed,  after 
having  burnt  the  colours  in  the  market-place,  uttering  loud  cries  of 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor — Down  with  the  tricolor.''  The  emperor 
himseii  having  appeared  to  the  citizens  of  the  capital  on  this  occa- 
sion, Bemadotte  Tegarded  the  fact  as  a  formal  approval  on  his  part  of 
what  had  taken  pkce. 

As  early  as  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  ambassador  wrote  an  in- 
sulting letter  to  the  emperor  himself,*  demanded  his  passports,  and 

♦ 
*  On  the  I5th  of  April,  Bernadotte's  adjutant  delirered  the  following  letter: 
^  S.  M.  Imp^riale  ne  peut  avoir  manque  d^^tre  instmite  des  ezc^s  qui  ont  Hi  com- 
mis  contre  rambamadenr  de  la  lepubliqne  Frangaise.  Trois  notes  successires  ont 
etg  addressees  par  rambassadeur  i  M.  le  l)arc»i  de  Thugut  pour  lui  annoncer  le 
commencement  et  les  progr^s  da  tumulte.  Ham  s'^couler,  sans  receroir  aucune 
reponee,  tout  le  terns  de  danger,  et  ce  n'est  que  sur  trois  heuies  du  matin  qull  a 
etiSoi  re^  use  note  bien  pen  faite  pour  remplir  son  attente.  Une  condulte  aussi 
extraordinaire  met  rambassadenr  de  la  lepubUque  Fraufaise  dans  le  cas  d'engager 
S.  M.  Imperiale  i  se  faire  repr6senter  les  drrersea  notes  qu'il  a  fait  parcourir  a  son 
ministre  des  affidres  ^trang^res.  Cost  k  regret  qu*il  prie  S.  M.  d'obserrer  qa'au 
nombre  de  ses  reclamations  se  troure  la  demande  de  passeport,  dont  il  est  forc6  de 
fiure  usage  pour  aUer  prendre  les  oidres  du  gouyemement  auquel  il  a  rhonneur 
d'appartenir.  En  s'eloignant  de  cette  residence  il  emportera  la  certitude  consolaute 
de  n'avoir  rien  neglige  pour  convaincre  S.  M.  Imperiale  du  dispositions  pacifiques 
et  amicates  ^oe  le  goivrecnement  Eran^ais  entietient  ^  son  egard.  .  .  •  •  .  . 
L'Ambassadeur  espere  qu'nne  juste  reparation  prouTera  au  diiectoiie  exccutif  que 
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would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  liis  purpose  by  any 
entreaties  or  any  representations.  The  emperor  then  caused  a  fuu 
and  particular  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  be  written  down — the 
minute  to  be  signed  by  Bemadotte  himself,  and  to  be  laid  before  all 
his  ministers  assembled  in  a  council,  at  which  all  the  ambassadors  of 
foreira  powers  were  invited  to  be  present.  They  unanimously  de- 
clared that  Bemadotte's  own  imprudence  had  provoked  the  scene, 
and  that  the  Austrian  government  had  done  its  duty  on  the  occasion. 
This  declaration,  signed  by  all  the  ministers  present,  was  despatched 
by  a  special  courier  to  Pans. 

Shortly  before,  Thugut  had  resumed  the  conduct  of  foreign  ajBSdrs, 
which  had  been  for  a  time  transferred,  out  of  mere  ceremony,  to 
Gobenzl,  because  he  had  been  Talleyrand's  friend  at  the  university, 
and  understood  his  principles,  in  accordance  with  which  he  had 
been  a  party  with  Bonaparte  to  all  the  intrigues  relating  to  a  peace. 
This  minister  was  now  sent,  on  the  pretext  of  negotiating  concerning 
the  offence  committed  a^inst  the  ambassador,  but,  in  reaUty,  with 
the  expectation  of  meeting  Bonaparte  at  Rastadt.  Bonaparte  and 
the  Directory  had  at  that  time  long  done  injustice  to  Bernadotte, 
and  the  embassy  to  Holland  had  been  ofiered  to  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  both  industriously  availed  themselves  of  the  pretence,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  proper  object  of  the  negotiations,  now  transferred  to 
Selz.  Cobenzl,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  was  commissioned  to  super- 
sede the  slow  progress  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  at  Rastadt,  after 
the  traditionary  custom  of  a  German  congress,  by  the  shorter 
method  of  a  direct  communication  between  Talleyrand  and  Thugut, 
whilst  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  in  another  way,  and  in 
another  sense,  with  Russia  and  Bavaria,  by  the  French  in  Rastadt 

A  principle  of  the  then  French  constitution  furnished  the  pretext 
for  transferring  the  negotiations  between  Cobenzl  and  the  French 
plenipotentiary  to  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine.  Francois  de  Neuf- 
ch&teau,  one  of  the  directors,  was  replaced  in  the  Directory  by 
Treilhard,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  ambassador  at  Rastadt, 
and  Neufch&teau  was  appointed  to  occupy  his  place.  According  to 
the  constitutional  law,  no  retiring  director  was  sufiered  to  leave  the 
territory  of  France  till  a  prescribed  period  after  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  Cobenzl  availed  himself  of  this  law,  in  order  to  justify 
him  in  going  to  Sebz,  in  Alsace,  to  meet  the  French  plenipotentiary; 
and  admirably  he  knew  how  to  befool  a  man  so  completely  inexpe- 
rienced  in  diplomatic  affairs  and  unknown. 

At  the  time  in  which  Thugut  came  from  behind  the  scenes  and 
again  appeared  on  the  stage,  England  had  abeady  spun  all  the 
threads  of  a  new  coalition,  and  the  Emperor  Paul  had  agreed  to  the 
treaty  of  commerce  formerly  proposed  to  him,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  closer  union  Vith  England.  The  refusal  to  admit  his  ambassador 
Count  Rasumowsky  to  any  place  in  the  negotiations  at  Rastadt 

S.  M.  Imp^riale  forme  des  vgboz  aussi  sino^res  que  ltd  pour  le  maintien  de  la  Ixmne 
intelligence  entre  lea  deux  nations." 
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jnreatly  incensed  the  emperor,  and  he  took  great  pains  to  induce 
Prussia  also  to  relinquish  its  connexion  with  France.  In  May,  1798, 
Thugut  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Naples,  the  significa- 
tion of  which  could  be  a  secret  to  none.  As  long  as  CJharles 
Theodore  lived,  Bavaria  was  invblved  in  all  undertakings  which 
were  promoted  by  English  subsidies,  through  English  money  and 
Austnan  influence.  To  win  his  favour,  it  was  only  necessary  to  ^vour 
the  Count  of  Leiningen  Guntersblum,  the  Prince  of  Brezenheim,  the 
Prince  of  Isenburg,  the  Counts  of  HoUnstein  and  many  others,  who 
like  those  already  named  were  either  natural  sons  of  the  Elector  or 
married  to  his  natural  daughters;  for  they  stood  in  a  much  nearer 
relationship  to  him  than  the  legitimate  heir  to  his  dominions. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Deoxponts,  the  acknowledged  successor  of  Charles 
Theodore,  had  died  in  1795,  and  his  brother  Maximilian  became 
entitled  to  his  rights;  during  the  war,  however,  the  latter  lived  in 
very  poor  circumstances  in  the  Palatinate,  and  was  only  called  to 
Munich  when  it  was  discovered  that  Austria,  in  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  had  not  only  secured  Salzburg  for  herself,  but  also 
^med  at  obtaining  a  portion  of  Bavaria.  Prussia  and  Russia  also,  as 
/guarantees  of  the  peace  of  Teschen,  took  up  the  cause  of  Maximilian 
Joseph,  who  was  called  to  Munich,  appointed  co-regent,  and  had 
Mannheim  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence.  On  this  ground  Prussia 
promised  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Bavaria.  In  this  way 
Bavaria  became  an  ally  neither  to  be  relied  upon  by  Germany, 
Prussia,  nor  the  emperor;  but  with  the  death  of  Charles  Theodore, 
in  Febniary,  1797,  everything  was  completely  changed. 

D. — PRUSSIA. 

A  most  beneficial  change  was  efiected  in  Prussia  in  1797,  both 
in  the  court  and  in  the  private  relations  of  the  royal  family,  by  the 
accession  of  Frederick  William  III.  to  the  throne,  because  the  king 
and  queen  were  models  of  all  the  domestic  virtues  and  of  genuine 
religious  feeling;  in  political  afiairs,  however,  things  were  neither 
better  nor  worse.  Everything  was  changed  in  the  administration  of 
home  a£&irs  and  finances,  in  church  concerns  and  freedom  of  teach- 
ing; but  in  politics  the  king  sufiered  himself  to  be  led  into  a 
labyrinth  by  the  same  intriguers  who  had  led  his  predecessor  to  fish 
continually  in  troubled  waters.  The  young  king  was  timid  and 
anxious,  he  was  afraid  to  have  persons  of  decisive  character  in  his 
councils,  and  carefully  shunned  all  decisive  measures;  he  was,  it  is 
true,  YCTj  willing  to  aggrandise  himself  and  increase  his  territories, 
but  would  venture  nothing;  and  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was  in  a 
state  of  commotion,  he  tried  by  means  of  every  sacrifice  to  preserve 
a  species  of  neutrality,  which  ultimately  made  him  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  both  friend  and  foe.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  King 
Frederick  William  II.  had  sunk  as  low  as  even  Louis  XV.,  and 
resembled  the  French  monarch  iu  entrusting  the  government  of 

VOL.  VII.  H 
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his  kingdom  to  the  very  meanest  and  lowest  of  his  mistresses,  Riez, 
whom  he  had  created  Countess  of  Lichtenau,  and  to  such  people  as 
Wollner  and  Bischoffswerder,  of  whom  she  was  the  protectrix  and 
friend.  The  whole  three,  and  along  with  them  the  numerous  and 
licentious  or  hypocritically  saintly  tribe  of  their  creatures,  were 
obliged  to  retire  as  soon  as  William  IIL  mounted  the  throne,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  1797. 

The  vacillating  character  of  the  young  king  soon  appeared  in  his 
conduct  towards  the  originators  and  promoters  of  the  scandals  of 
the  preceding  reign,  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Bischofiswerder  and 
the  contemptible  countess  were  obliged  immediately  to  leave  Berlin; 
the  latter  indeed  was  even  arrested,  and  her  conduct  subjected  to  a 
criminal  investigation;  but  immediately  after  recourse  was  had  to 
another  method  of  disposing  of  her  case.  She  was  not  tried  by  a 
judge  according  to  the  rules  of  law  and  justice,  but  at  once  acquitted, 
and  at  the  same  time  immediately  condemned.  By  a  cabinet  order 
she  was  freed  from  arrest,  and  by  another  cabinet  order  deprived  of 
everything  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  during  the  previous 
reign,  and  she  herself  banished  to  Breshu  with  a  pennon  of  4000 
dollars.  Wollner  remained  till  February,  1798,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  of&ce;  but  the  most  ruinous  of  all  the  creatures  of 
Lichtenau  and  Bischofiswerder,  Lucchesini,  Haugwitz,  and  Lorn- 
bard,  retained  and  exercised  their  influence  upon  Prussian  politics 
after,  as  thev  had  done  before,  the  king's  accession. 

Even  bewre  the  late  king's  death,  Lucchesini  had  very  cunningly 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  public  df&irs.  Haugwitz  was  quite 
indispensable  for  that  course  of  politics  which  Frederick  William  HI. 
wished  to  follow;  but  he  and  Lombard  could  not  carry  on  their 
French  intrigues  and  cabals  without  the  aid  of  the  marquis,  who 
was  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  Germans  and  their  interests.  Under  the 
new  government,  Le  Coq  was  associated  with  them  as  a  right 
worthy  companion,  so  that  the  whole  course  of  foreim  afEtirs  in 
these  most  dangerous  and  completely  new  times  was  guided  accord- 
ing to  the  petty,  selfish,  and  thoroughly  obsolete  views  of  the  time 
of  the  seven  years^  war.  The  king's  amiable  and  beautiful  wife  led 
him  to  indulge  in  all  the  sentimentality  of  a  private  man-^^which, 
indeed,  did  him  honour,  but  distracted  his  attention  from  those 
great  political  concerns  which  the  then  circumstances  of  the  nation 
and  the  prevailing  revolutionary  movement  of  the  times  demanded; 
whilst  the  pictures  of  family  life  drawn  by  Lafontaine  and  other 
writers  of  the  same  school,  which  the  king  read  with  the  queen, 
initiated  him  into  a  description  of  life  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
reality.  Yon  Kokeritz,  his  inend  and  adjutant-general,  was  a  man 
of  pure,  sentimental,  noble,  and  honourable  mind,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  narrow  in  his  views  and  tedious  in  his  manner  as  his  kins*. 
The  good  Kokeritz  was  oft;en  talked  over  and  led  astray  by  his 
chamberlain,  Nagel,  and  still  oftener  by  Na^rePs  wife,  just  as  hia 
master  was  by  Haugwitz,  who  at  that  time  stul  possessed  the  power 
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of  detaining  his  rival,  Hardcnberg^  in  Franconia.     Menken,  one  of 
the  council  who  possessed  and  deserved  the  respect  of  the  king, 
formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  band  consisting  oi  Haugwitz,  Lom- 
bard, and  Le  Ck>q;  but,  unhappily,  his  strong  dislike  to  a  feudal 
axistocracj  was  exhibited  at  the  most  decisive  moment,  and  his  pre* 
poesessioiis  in  favour  of  the  first  French  National  Assembly,  shown 
by  his  connexion  with  Sieyes,  proved  ruinous.  These  pr^ossessions 
of  Menken  were,  however,  very  wholesome  in  Prussia,  and  the  old 
Prussian  prejudices  were  shaken  to  the  foundations  by  a  long  series 
of  ordinances  issued  by  the  king  on   Menken's  recommendation. 
These  ordinances  made  the  king  popular;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  couched  more  in  the  language  of  instruction  than  of  commana. 
The  services  of  Von  Schulenburg ,  another  of  the  ministers,  were  also 
very  beneficial.     He  restored  order  to  the  whole  financial  system  of 
the  country,  which  had  fallen  into  inextricable  confusion,   and 
restored  the  old  imity  of  administration,  which,  during  the  previous 
reign,  had  been  broken  up  into  a  number  of  departmental  adminis- 
trations, each  under  the  complete  guidance  of  a  separate  head.     In 
these  changes  he  was  faithfully  supported  by  the  king  himself,  who 
was  always  desirous  of  promoting  what  was  just  and  good.    The 
young  monarch  endeavoured,  by  prudence  and  frugality,  to  recover 
the  hundreds  of  millions  which  had  been  recklessly  squandered  by 
his  predecessor.     He  continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  avoided  all  mere  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  never  increased 
his  establishment.     As  he  very  unwillingly  exhibited  liimself  in  the 
splendour  of  royalty,  and  by  no  means  with  the  facility  of  a  well* 
trained  actor,  he  hated  all  court  ceremonies,  and,  like  a  good  head  of 
a  family,  universally  preserved  order  and  discinline.    Unfortunately, 
the  new  king,  who  continued  to  play  with  soldiers  as  with  puppets 
till  the  end  of  his  life,  left  the  army  exactly  as  it  was,  and  adopted 
none  of  those  improvements  which  the  experience  in  Champagne 
and  the  new  militajnr  tactics  of  the  French  ought  to  have  led  him  to 
introduce.     The  officers  of  the  guards,  after,  as  well  as  before  his 
accession,  were  mere  braggarts — ^noble,  haughty,  insolent,  and  intent 
upon  q)atterda8h  service,  as  appears  from  the  whole  direction  of  the 
Irossian  military  affairs  bein^  left  in  the  hands  of  General  von  Zastrow, 
who  continued  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  service  even  for  a  whole 
year  afler  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  who  pursued  precisely  the  same 
course  as  bad  been  followed  previous  to  the  young  king's  accession. 
Moreover,  Berlin  and  the  whole  of  the  noble  and  fashionable  world 
had  really  l)ecome  so  entirely  corrupt  under  the  previous  reign,  that 
the  moral,  simple,  and  sober  life  of  the  royal  family,  the  great  good- 
ness of  the  kin^,  tlie  virtues  of  the  queen,  and  the  exemplary  lives 
of  Kbkerite  and  Menken,  could  not  possibly  produce  any  beneficial 
effict  upon   the  generals  and  nobihty,  or  upon  the  distinguished 
literati  and  officials.    Luxury  and  license  had  effectually  debased  the 
whole  of  the  higher  cksses;  immorality  had  become  the  fashion, 
and  belonged  to  the  court  and  fashionable  circles;  and  sensual 
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enjoyments  of  all  kinds  had  been  so  refined,  that  the  young  king's 
court  presented  the  sharpest  contrast  with  the  circle  by  which  his 
ministers  were  surrounded.  The  king  and  Kokeritz  withdrew,  iso* 
lated  themselves,  and  lived  morally.  Haugwitz,  and  Hardenberg,  too, 
when  he  afterwards  came  from  Franconia  to  Berlin,  had  a  circle  of 
profligates  around  them,  who  regarded  themselves  as  men  of  genius, 
to  whom,  at  a  later  period,  Johannes  von  MuUcr,  and  other  so-called 
celebrated  men,  were  united.  From  these  circles  sprang  that  gene- 
ration of  Prussian  boasters  who  disappeared  after  the  battle  of  Jena^ 
and  now  only  occasionally  lift  up  their  heads. 

The  king  was  therefore  for  the  most  part  wholly  a  stranger  to  the 
intrigues  which  were  being  carried  on  at  his  accession  in  Rastadt 
and  Berlin.  Haiigwitz  had  drawn  up  the  instructions  for  the  re- 
presentatives of  Prussia  at  the  Congress,  and  Hardenberg  sent 
thither  Ritter  von  Lang  from  Franconia,  to  act  as  an  observer, 
because  Hardenberg  had  to  defend  the  faithless  articles  of  the  peace 
of  Basle,  as  at  a  later  period  Count  Cobenzl  had  to  do  the  secret 
articles  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic,  especially  directed  against 
Prussia,  and  with  which  Count  Lehrbach,  the  emperor *s  principal 
commissioner,  was  not  at  first  at  all  acquainted.  Ritter  von  Lang, 
in  his  memoirs,  draws  a  very  cynically  sarcastic  picture  of  the 
Prussian  embassy  at  Rastadt,  in  which,  however,  in  a  most  un- 
worthy manner,  he  does  great  injustice  to  the  able  Von  Dohm,  who 
formed  one  of  the  body. 

Austria  and  Prussia  worked  continually  against  one  another,  and 
felt  no  shame  in  seeking  by  all  means  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
democrats  when  even  the  smallest  advantages  were  thereby  to  be 
gained.  Austria  had  prevailed  upon  France  to  agree  to  secure  her  a 
portion  of  Bavaria;  Prussia  assumed  the  appearance  of  being  the 
protectrix  of  Bavaria,  but  at  the  same  time  enjoined  her  representa- 
tives at  the  Congress  to  make  it  their  first  business  to  see  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  provided  for  in  Germany,  which  Austria 
tried  by  all  possible  means  to  prevent.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  can  excite  no  astonishment  tnat  the  rude  jurists  whose  business  it 
was  to  manage  the  affairs  of  France  at  the  Congress  after  Bonaparte*s 
departure,  insulted  the  empire,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor. 
Bonaparte  had  previously  imperiously  required  the  surrender  of  the 
Rhine  fortresses,  and  he  absolutely  refused  permission  to  Count 
Fcrsen,  whom  Gustavus  IV.,  as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  had  with  per- 
fect right  sent  to  the  Congress,  to  remain  at  Rastadt.  The  king, 
indeed,  ought  not  to  have  sent  this  Parisian  Count  Fersen,  who  had 
been  an  active  abettor  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  whose  name 
was  prominent  in  the  notorious  **  Red  Book,"  which  contained  the 
list  of  the  royal  beneficences  and  their  licentious  and  extravagant  re- 
cipients; but  the  speech  in  which  Bonaparte  so  rudely  treated  and 
abused  him  was,  notwithstanding,  extremely  insuMng  both  to  the 
empire  and  the  emperor.  The  refusal  to  admit  Count  Rasumowsky 
might  be  exciised  for  many  reasons,  and  especially  because  the 
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Emperor  of  Russia,  when  he  sent  him,  had  already  entered  into  an 
intimate  alliance  with  England  against  France. 

The  English  contrived,  through  their  ambassador,  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  genfly  to  withdraw  the  Emperor  Paul'  from  adhering  to  his 
first  determination  of  confining  his  attention  solely  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  internal  afiairs  of  his  empire.  He  appeared  at  first  so 
much  disinclined  to  adopt  the  system  of  his  mother,  that  by  a  num- 
ber of  ridiculous  and  petty  changes  he  destroyed  the  whole  system 
of  military  discipline  established  by  Suwarrow,  and  sent  the  hero  of 
the  Russians  and  the  idol  of  the  army  in  disgrace  to  reside  on  his 
estates.  Whitworth  and  his  friends  in  Russia  succeeded  in  changing 
his  opinion.  The  first  step  towards  a  close  and  cordial  alliance  with 
England  was  the  treaty  of  commerce,  already  mentioned,  and  ratified 
at  Moscow  in  March,  1797,  the  still  further  importance  of  which 
was  clearly  indicated  by  the  King  of  England's  speech  to  Parliament 
in  July,  1797.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  year  after  that  the  effects 
of  English  intrigues  and  English  money  became  obvious  to  all.  The 
close  alliance  between  England,  Russia,  Naples,  and  Austria,  was 
first  openly  aimounced  by  the  accession  of  the  Grand  Sultan  in  the 
year  1798^  after  Bonaparte  had  taken  possession  of  Malta,  and  made 
a  deiscent  upon  Egypt,  and  therefore  after  Nelson's  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Bslj  of  Aboukir. 

The  queen,  by  her  own  and  her  creatures'  intrigues,  had  been 
very  useful  to  the  French  in  the  afi&irs  connected  with  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio;  but  notwithstanding  this,  immediately  after  Bona- 

firtes  departure  from  Italy  she  was  fiiriousl^  assailed  by  all  the 
aris  journals  under  the  mfluence  of  the  Directory,  and  all  the 
scandals  of  her  public  and  private  life  were  in  a  most  offensive  and 
insulting  manner  brought  to  light.  Respecting  her  private  life  wo 
shall  be  silent;  but  we  must  say  of  her  public  conduct,  that  the 
queen  completely  surrendered,  not  only  herself,  but  her  kingdom,  to 
English  influence.  Acton,  her  favourite,  belonged  more  to  England 
than  to  Naples.  An  actress  of  great  beauty,  and  celebrated  on  the 
stage,  but  of  immoral  life,  and  who  had  been  notoriously  in  the  pay 
of  one  English  nobleman  after  another,  was  at  length  purchased  by 
the  old  and  simple  Sir  William  Hamiltcto,  ambassador  at  Naples, 
from  his  nephew,  and  made  his  wife:  this  lady  was  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  queen.  The  queen  was  so  little  ashamed  of  this  friendship, 
that  she  took  all  possible  pains  to  show  her  affection  for  Ladv 
Hamilton.  When  this  lady  afterwards  openly  became  Nelson's 
distress,  without  being  separated  from  her  husband,  and  Nelson 
gave  the  most  unworthy  proofs  of  his  bondage  to  her^  charms,  the 
queen  did  homage  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  mistress;  in  return  for 
wiis  he  afterwards  became  the  instrument  of  her  unexampled  ven- 
geance.    The  journals  of  the  Directory  had  therefore  materials 
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enough  for  scandal  and  abuse,  but  the  French  did  not  satisfy  them- 
selves with  newspaper  missiles;  they  also  had  recourse  to  seziow 
threats. 

Berthier  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  Rome,  in  Febniaxy, 
1798,  than  he  sent  General  Berlier  with  some  haughty  demands  to 
Naples.  He  required  that  aU  emigrants  should  be  driven  out  of  the 
Neapolitan  temtory;  that  an  English  ambassador  should  not  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  Naples;  and  that  Acton^  the  king's  minister^ 
should  be  dismissed  from  his  post.  Berthier  also  laid  claim,  on 
behalf  of  his  allies  and  protiffiSf  the  Romans,  to  the  principalities  of 
Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo,  and  required  that  a  free  passage  should 
be  panted  to  his  troops  in  ord^  to  go  and  take  possession  of  theae 
iemtories.  The  French,  moreover,  laid  an  attachment  upon  the 
Sang  of  Naples'  possessions  in  C^itral  Italy — the  Farnesian  fiefs,  aa 
they  were  called — required  the  king  to  acknowledge  the  feudal 
superiority  of  Rome  over  Naples,  and  therefore  to  pay  the  homage 
onered  to  the  Pope,  as  well  as  the  usual  tribute^  although  these  were 
paid  to  the  Pope  not  as  secular  ruler  of  Rome,  but  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter.  In  this  extremity,  the  queen,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Duke  of  Gampocniaro,  caused  a  secret  and  a  public 
treaty  to  be  concluded  with  Thugut,  the  former  of  which  related  to 
the  new  coalition  war,  and  the  latter  merely  to  the  terms  of  mutual 
defence.  The  treaty  was  signed  in  May,  1798,  and  the  public  part 
contains  ten  articles.* 

It  was  agreed  that  the  emperor  should  always  keep  on  foot 
60,000  men  in  the  Tyrol,  and  m  that  part  of  Italy  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Venice;  and  Naples  the  half  of  that  number,  in  order  to 
be  ready  upon  the  first  hint  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  allies.  In  the 
5th  article,  both  the  powers  declare  that  any  attack  upon  either  shall 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  both.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  Nelson  appeared  with  his  fleet  upon  the  coasts 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  through  his  connexion  with  I^y  Hamil- 
ton, by  whom  the  queen  was  completely  ruled,  he  gave  occasion  to 
acts  01  folly  and  imprudence,  which  must  have  incensed  the  Fr^udi 
to  the  highest  degree.  As  we  have  already  stated.  Nelson  had 
proved  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from  getting  possession  of 
Malta,  because  he  J^d  tried  in  vain  two  or  three  times  to  Ml  in  with 
their  fleet  in  the  Sicilian  seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  His  pro- 
visions and  water  were  exhausted  in  this  unsuccessfiU  cruise,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Sicily  in  order  to  re*provision  his  ships!, 
where  he  remained  from  the  19th  till  the  24th  of  July.  During  this 
period  Bonaparte  had  succeeded  in  disembarking  his  troops,  artulery> 
ammunition,  and  stores,  and  ascended  the  Nue  as  far  as  Gis^, 
opposite  Grand  Cairo.  He  had  previously  given  orders  to  Admixal 
Brueys,  either  to  run  his  fleet  into  the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria^ 
or  to  sail  immediately  to  Corfu.    This  has  given  an  opportunity  to 

*  See  Martau'  lUeueU  dee  Jhutis.  tt  SuppUm^na,  toI.  vIl,  pp.  253-255. 
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Gourgaud  and  his  companions,  and  all  those  writers  who  believe  in 
Bonaparte's  infallibilitjr,  to  allege  that  Bonaparte  had  foreseen,  and 
by  his  orders  provided  against,  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  and  that 
the  whole  bhune,  therefore,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  Admirals  Bruejrs 
and  Villeneuve.  The  two  admirals,  it  is  true^  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  their  task,  as  was  clearly  proved  by  both  at  Aboukir,  and 
by  Villeneuve  frequently  afterwards,  and  especially  at  Trafalgar, 
but  at  the  same  time  Bonaparte's  commands  were  much  more  easily 
given  than  carried  into  execution. 

Bonaparte's  adjutant,  Lavalette,  who  had  conducted  the  grand 
master  irom  Malta  to  Trieste,  and  performed  a  mission  with  which 
he  was  entrusted  to  Ali  Pacha  of  Jannina,  arrived  at  the  fleet  on 
the  21st  of  July,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  finding  it  still 
at  anchor  in  the  open  roads  of  Aboukir.  Brueys  replied,  that  he 
considered  the  running  into  the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria  as  very 
difficult,  and  a  matter  which  would  require  great  caution  and  a  long 
time ;  whilst  leaving  the  coast  altogether  appeared  to  him  a  very 

S[ue8tionable  proceeding,   as  he  dared  not  leave  Bonaparte  in  a 
breign  country  without  a  fleet,  till  he  had  obtained  some  intelli- 
gence of  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 

When  Nelson  at  length  returned  from  Sicily,  he  found  the  French 
fleet  still  moored  along  the  coast,  and  Admind  Brueys  full  of  the 
persuasion  that  his  line  was  only  assailable  in  fronts  and  his  rear 
completely  covered  bv  the  coast;  Nelson,  on  the  contrary,  soon  saw 
that  his  seamen  could  easily  overcome  a  difficulty  which  appeared 
insuperable  to  the  French.  He  made  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  depth  of  the  water  between  the  fleet  and  the  coast  than  his 
opponents  nJAd  done,  and  to  their  utter  astonishment  ordered  a  divi- 
sion of  his  fleet  to  run  in  between  the  French  ships  and  the  shore. 
By  this  movement  a  part  of  the  French  fleet,  which  could  not  move 
from  their  moorings,  were  immediately,  placed  between  two  fires. 
The  French  admiral  should  then,  indeed,  have  stood  out  to  sea, 
and  fought  the  batfle  upon  the  open  waters. 

The  battle  of  Aboukir  was  dreadful,  but  the  issue  not  doubtful  for 
a  moment,  for  the  French  admiral's  ship,  L*  Orient,  took  fire  at  the 
very  commencement,  and  that'  not  from  the  enemy's  fire,  but  from 
the  negligence  of  the  French  themselves.  Brueys  lost  his  life,  nine 
ships  of  the  line  were  taken,,  one  frigate  was  sunk  by  the  English,^ 
and  a  diip  of  the  line  and  t^o  frigates  by  their  own  crews.  It  has 
been  brought  as  an  accusation  against  Villeneuve,  who,  nevertheless, 
like  Mack  in  Austria,  was  always  again  employed,  that  the  five 
ships  in  his  division  never  fired  even  a  shot.  So  much  at  least  is  clear, 
that  he  took  his  leave  of  the  fight  very  early,  and  reached  Malta 
with  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  These  four  ships 
and  the  transports  in  Alexandria  were  aU  that  now  remained  of 
Bonaparte's  immense  armament.  Nelson's  ships  also  had  suffered 
so  severely  that  he  could  not  put  to  sea,  but  was  obliged  to  spend 
fourteen  diays  in  so  far  refitting  his  vessels  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
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convey  his  prizes  to  Sicily.  His  return  to  Naples  took  place  precisely 
at  the  very  time  in  which  the  queen  and  her  tools  were  persecuting 
with  unrelenting  severity  every  free  expression  of  opinion — almost 
every  free  thought;  and  the  kmg,  too,  was  well  pleased  with  every- 
thing which  was  done  by  Acton,  Vanni,  and  Castelcicala,  for,  from  hi? 
childhood  to  his  old  age,  one  feeling  of  humanity  never  entered 
his  heart. 

AFrench  coat,  a  high  cravat,  a  certain  style  of  address,  an  innocent 
letter,  or  even  a  gesture,  were  sufficient  to  impel  Vanni  and  Castel- 
cicala  to  try  and  exhaust  all  those  means  of  torment  by  which  sus- 
pected men  are  harassed  and  confessions  extorted.  The  first  families- 
of  the  country,  the  best  educated  men  and  women,  became  suspected  r 
for  in  Italy,  as  is  well  known,  the  case  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  it 
is  in  Germany.  The  higher  classes  of  the  people  constitute  the  mal- 
contents; the  common  herd,  through  oppression  and  priestcraft,  have 
long  since  lost  all  sense  of  intellectual  privileges  or  blessings.  Alt 
the  jails  were  filled  with  prisoners,  and  all  who  hoped  for  better 
times  were  full  of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  Nelson's  arrival  gave 
courage  to  the  cowardly  originators  of  these  persecutions  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  French  also,  who  continued  daily  to  send  threats- 
from  Rome.  The  most  unfriendly  reception  had  been  previously 
given  to  the  French  who  had  either  escaped  from  the  English  or 
were  driven  to  Sicily :  many  of  them  were  even  murdered,  and  others 
arrested,  whilst  the  English  were  received  as  liberators  and  heroes.* 
At  a  time  when  Naples  was  at  peace  with  France,  and  a  French 
ambassador  was  living  in  her  capital,  the  queen  had  the  thoughtless- 
ness to  celebrate  Nelspn's  arrival  in  the  harbour  of  Naples  in  such  a 
manner  as  she  would  scarcely  have  celebrated  one  of  the  most 
splendid  victories  of  her  own  fleet.f 

This  course  was  the  more  imprudent,  as  the  French  government 
at  that  very  time  was  endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding  with  Naples,  by  means  of  more  judiciously  chosen 
ambassadors;  and  as  it  was  all-important  for  the  queen  to  preserve* 
the  peace  until  her  allies  were  ready  for  action,  which  they  could  not 
be  until  the  beginning  of  the  spring.    The  quarrels  between  France 

♦  Colletta,  lib.  iii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  181.  "  Poche  navi  da  trasporto  Aiggirono  nelle  rade- 
SIciliane  di  Trapani  e  Girgenti,  dove  li  abitanti  non  fedeli  alia  pace,  spietati  alia 
■Ventura  di  quelle  genti  e  sordi  alia  carita  di  refiigio,  ricevettero  i  Francesi  ostil- 
mente  negando  asilo,  prcdando  i  miseri  avanzi  della  desfatta,  uccidendo  alcuni 
marinari,  Aigando  1  resti,  mentre  in  Napoli  si  bandiva  lietamente  11  commentario- 
della  battaglia." 

f  CoUctta,  1.  c.  "  Subito  il  re,  la  regina,  il  ministro  d'lnghilterra  e  sua  moglie, 
sopro  nayi  ornate  a  festa  andarono  incontra  per  molto  camino  al  fortunato  NeUon; 
e,  passati  nel  suo  vascello  Tonorarono  in  varii  modi;  il  re  facendogli  dono  di  spada 
richissima  (the  very  sword  which  his  father,  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  had  given  him 
when  he  gave  him  Naples)  e  di  lodi  si  allegri,  che  non  pui  se  la  vittoria  fosse  stata 
della  propria  armatain  salvezza  del  regno;  la  regina  presentandogli  altre  ricchezze^ 
tra  le  quale  un  giojello  col  motto  al  eroU  di  Abukir,  rambasciadoie  Hamilton  rin- 
graziandolo  da  parte  dell*  Inghilterra,  e  la  belissima  lady  mostrandosi  per  lui  presa 
d'amore.  Tutti  vennero  in  Napoli  alia  reggia,  tra  pazza  gioja  che  si  propago  neUa 
citfca,"  &c.,  &c. 
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and  Naples  about  ambassadors  and  ambassadors'  secretaries  had  con- 
tiniied  without  interruption;  and  even  when  Garat  at  length  arrived 
in  Naples,  he  did  not  at  all  behave  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  Garat 
was  always  a  better  rhetorician  than  diplomatist;  but  in  Naples  there 
was  an  especial  reason  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  him.  It  was  known 
that,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  Danton  became  a  member  of 
the  Convention^  Garat  had  supplied  his  place  as  minister  of  justice^ 
and  in  this  character  had  read  the  sentence  of  death  to  Louis  XVI. 
He  was  at  length  recalled,  but  the  Directory  could  not  be  induced 
to  choose  a  man  who  should  be  agreeable  to  the  queen,  nor  the 
queen  to  confide  in  a  man  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Revolution; 
until  at  length,  when  the  quarrels  with  the  Roman  Republic  began, 
Lachaise  was  sent  to  Naples  as  charge  dCaffcdres.  This  officer,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  of  Nelson's  reception  into  the  ports,  allowed  himself 
to  have  recourse  to  a  violence  oi  demeanour  which  even  Talleyrand 
regarded  as  imseasonable,  and  which  at  length  induced  the  Direc- 
tory to  send  Creneral  Lacombe  St.  Michel,  a  man  of  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  of  the  old  school,  to  Naples.  Even  he,  indeed, 
could  not  be  perfectly  pleasing  to  the  queen,  because  he  was  a 
zealous  republican. 
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SECOND   COALITION   WAB  TILL  BONAPABTE'S  BETDBK 

TO  BRANCE. 

§L 

PBEPARATIONB  FOR  THE  WAB,  AND   SSTABLISHMEKT    OF    THE 

PABTHENOPBIAN  BBPUBLIC. 

A.— RUSSIA — PBUS8IA — AUSTRIA. 

LoBD  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  who  had  induced 
the  extraordinaiy  Emperor  Paul  to  sign  a  treaty  of  commeroe  with 
England^  afterwards  imdertook  to  prevail  upon  him  to  become  the 
champion  of  German  interests.  The  emperor  therefore  issued  his 
orders  to  Count  Andrei  Kirilowitsoh,  his  ambassador  in  Vienna,  to 
interpose  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  int^ritj  of  Bavaria 
(that  is,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts),  which  had  beoi 
guaranteed  by  Russia  at  the  peace  of  Teschen,  and  he  was  no  little 
embittered  wnen  Rasumowsky  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
Congress  at  Rastadt.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  unexampled  de- 
mands which  the  represehtatives  of  France  made  upon  Germany  at 
Rastadt  in  their  note  of  the  3rd  of  May,  and  Bonaparte's  invasion 
of  Egypt,  served  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  indication  in  the  mind  of 
the  autocratical  and  knightly  Paul.  He  published  a  declaration, 
which  was  really  equivalent  to  the  proclamation  of  a  crusade  against 
France.  The  emperor  averred  that  he  was  ready,  with  all  the  force 
of  his  arms  and  resources  of  his  empire,  to  assist  m  the  restoration  to 
their  old  condition  of  the  relations  amount  the  European  states, 
which  had  been  violently  disturbed  by  the  French. 

Paul  no  sooner  returned  to  the  policy  which  his  mother  had 
adopted  at  the  end  of  her  reign,  than  Suwarrow  and  Repnin, 
whose  services  she  had  employed,  became  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  his  plans.  Repnin  was  at  first  preferred,  and  as  he  had  many 
connexions  at  the  courts  both  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  was  sent  to 
both  courts  attended  by  an  unusually  splendid  suite,  to  persuade 
them  that  the  emperor  ofiered  them  an  alliance,  without  asking 
anything  in  return  except  the  glo^  of  being  the  deliverer  and  pro- 
tector of  the  old  state  system.  Thugut  had  previously  declined 
Paul's  ofier,  because,  as  he  said,  Austria  could  not  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  Russia  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Ger- 
many unless  Prussia  took  part  in  the  union;  now  Austria  and 
Russia  united  to  induce  Prussia  to  join  the  alliance.  Count  Panin, 
Russian  ambassador  in  Berlin,  and  the  Austrian  Prince  Reuss,  took 
all  possible  pains  to  persuade  the  weak  king  to  relinquish  his  ideas 
of  neutrality;  but  Haugwitz  drew  the  negotiations  into  his  own 
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hands,  and,  according  to  his  custom,  soon  found  out  how  to  involye 
them  in  difficulties  so  as  to  prevent  any  result.    This  want  of  succeas 
led  to  Bepnin's  mission.    A  man  of  Kepnin's  rank,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  moat  afd^did  positicms  under  Catharinei  might  claim  the 
privilege  of  negotiating  immediately  with  the  kin^  himself  without 
the  intervention  of  ministers*    Pzince  Nicolas  Wasiliewitsch  Repnin 
appeared  so  much  the  better  fitted  to  mediate  between  Austria  and 
Irussia  concerning  the  spoiling  of  Bavaria  agreed  upon  in  the  peace 
of  Campo  Foimio,  as  Panin,  Catharine's  most  celebrated  minister  of 
foreign  afiairs,  had  early  emplojred  him  in  the  most  important  diplo- 
matic negotiations.    In  Poland  he  had  played  the  part  of  a  despot; 
in  ]  774  he  had  prescribed  laws  to  the  Turks  at  Cuajuch  Cainar^hi, 
and  had  been  sent  in  1779  as  mediator  to  the  Congress  at  Teschen. 
In  addition  to  his  experience  in  diplomatic  a^irs,  Repnin  also 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Russian  army,  whose  victories  had 
made  the  Turks,  as  it  were,  dependent  upon  Russia.     He  was  the 
man  who,  in  the  year  1791,  at  Maczyn,  gained  the  most  glorious 
victory  over  the  Turks  which  had  been  won  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  war.     On  this  oooasion,  however^  he  fell  into  a  dispute  with 
Fotemkin^  was  ob%ed  to  leave  the  army,  and  was  for  some  time 
Govemor-Geneml  of  Livonia.    After  the  annihilation  of  Poland^  he 
played  the  haughty  Satrap  in  Lithuania,  of  which  he  was  governor- 
general  at  the  time  in  which  Stani^us  Poniatowski  was  sent 
thither  from  Moscow.    Stanislaus  doubly  felt  his  melancholy  fate, 
because  Repnin,  by  his  splendid  court,  luxury,  and  expense,  quite 
obscured  him— the  very  vainest  man  in  Europe.     Catharine  had  re- 
moved Repnin  firom  the  command  of  the  army  because  he  was  too 
systematic  and  methodical,  and  promoted  Suwarrow  because  he  was 
TOlder  and  more  rapid;  for  the  very  reason  for  which  he  was  removed 
by  Catharine  he  was   preferred  by  Paul,  who  was  a  friend  to 
everything  old,  and  by  him  created  a  field-marshal.    He  came  to 
Berlin,  that  as  a  prince  he  might  hold  intercourse  with  princes,  not 
as  an  ambassador,  but  merely  as  a  tra,veller.     In  order  to  counteract 
his  plans,  Talleyrand  advised  Sieyes  to  be  sent  to  Berlin.     Sieyes 
not  only  knew  how  all  the  adherents  of  the  ruinous  triumvirate  of 
the  times  of  the  Countess  of  Lichtenau  could  be  set  in  motion,  but 
he  had  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  able  Menken,  and 
other  distinguished  men  who   were  opposed  to  the  old   mode  of 
managing  aimirs  in  Prussia:  at  the  court  he  had  no   influence. 
MoUendorf  and  the  high  nobility  received  Sieyes  very  badly,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  it  could  be  agreeable  to  the  narrow-minded 
king,  who  liked  only  what  was  moderate,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  dialectician  who  was  celebrated  as  a  friend  of  Mirabeau. 
Repnin  arrived  in  Berlin  as  early  as  the  18th  of  May,  1798;  he 
immediately  displayed  an  almost  royal  pomp,  and  scattered  his 
money  with  a  liberal  hand;  Sieyes,  on  the  other  hand,  played  the 
rfjr,   stoical  republican,  but  found  out  means  of  winning  over  a 
frenchman  who  possessed  Repnin's  complete  confidence,  and  firom 
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■whom  he  received  his  most  secret  papers.     The  history  of  the  affair 
is  as  follows: — 

Aubert,  secretary  to  Descorches  de  Sainte  Oroix,  the  last  ambas- 
sador of  France  at  the  court  of  Poland,  had  entered  into  Repnin's 
service,  managed  his  affiiirs,  and  written  for  him  the  necessary 
reports  and  corregpbndence.  Repnin  brought  this  secretary  with 
him  to  Berlin*  Whilst  there,  prospects  oi  a  return  to  his  native 
country  were  opened  up  to  him.  In  return,  he  discovered  every- 
thing which  came  to  Riepnin's  knowledge;  and  when  Repnin  was 
ordered  to  Vienna,  he  set  out  for  Paris  with  all  his  secret  papers; 
The  Berlin  statesmen,  and  especially  Mollendorf,  displayed  great 
want  of  discretion  and  tact.  Tney  never  concealed  their  dislike  and 
contempt  for  the  French,  and  also  gave  offence  to  the  Russians 
by  their  egotistical  and  tradesmanlike  politics.  The  haughty  and 
avaricious  Mollendorf  condescended  to  receive  honours  and  presents 
from  Repnin;  demeaned  himself  so  far  as  to  sive  utterance  to  the 
rudest  and  coarsest  reproaches  against  the  republicans  at  the  Russian 
embassy;  affected  a  ridiculous  repugnance  to  Sieyes  and  the  Con- 
vention, of  which  he  was  a  member;  and  yet  favoured  the  timid  and 
anxious  policy  of  his  kiuj^,  who  was  incapable  of  a  great  thought, 
and  the  French  views  of  the  triumvirate.  Hardenberg,  too,  who, 
on  other  occasions,  always  favoured  England,  could  not  be  friendly 
to  a  coalition  which  woiild  necessarily  have  destroyed  all  the  benefits 
of  the  peace  of  Basle,  concluded  by  nim.  Repnin,  therefore,  having 
respect  only  to  the  opinions  of  the  court  and  the  high  nobility,  with 
whom  alone  he  came  into  contact,  wrot«  to  his  emperor  that  Sieyes 
had  no  weight  in  Berlin  ;"*  whilst  the  latter,  in  a  report  to  the 
Directory,  gives  a  far  more  correct  account  of  the  real  state  of  afibirs, 
"The  lang,"  writes  he,  "is  too  stupid  to  adopt  sound  views  of 
politics,  inasmuch  as  he  imagines  that  a  man  devoted  to  family  life, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  sea  and  the  winds,  can  steer  the  vessel  of 
the  state,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  dreadful  storm,  into  a  secure 

haven."t 

Whilst  preparations  were  in  progress  again  to  begin  the  war  with 
tmited  strength,  Thugut  caused  die  shallow  Francois  de  Neufcha- 

*  **La  Frusse,"  says  Repnin,  **se  tient  enyers  oe  missionaire  do  ranarchie 
(Sieyes)  au  sentiment  de  juste  defiance;  elle  le  suryeille,  ne  le  croit  point,  et  le 
halt  Sa  presence  a  Berlin  a  plus  serri  TEurope  que  le  Directoire  de  republiqne 
Franfaise.  II  paroit  mdme  que  par  rimportunit6  et  la  violence  de  ses  notes,  il  s'est 
totalement  alilne  le  ministre  des  affaires  6trangdres,  le  oomte  de  Haugwitz,  bienque 
ce  ministre  smt  le  plus  invincible  promoteur  de  la  neutralite.** 


determine  point  d'apr^s  les  lumidres  les  plus  ^clair^s  de  son  conseU.  La  haine  de 
la  revolution  Tempeche  de  s'aUier  avec  la  France,  qu^que  grands  que  soient  les 
avantages  qui  pourroit  lui  procurer  cette*  aUiance;  d'une  autre  cote  la  crainte 
Tempeche  de  se  coaliser.  H  est  assez  plaisant  qu'il  puisse  croire  que  la  politique 
ext^rieure  ne  soit  pas  d'une  grande  importance.  Enfin,  voili  lliomme  qtu  veut 
absolument  rester  seul.  C'est  fort  commode  pour  la  France,  qui,  pendant  cette 
■tupeur  Frussienne,  pourra  en  finir  avec  tant  d  autzes." 
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teau,  who  was  merely  rich  in  phrases,  and  altogether  incapable  of 
diplomacy,  and  whom  the  Directory  had  sent  to  Selz,  to  be  placed 
in  a  slippery  position  by  the  arts  of  Cobenzl.  By  his  ingenuity  at 
Selz,  Cobenzl  contrived  to  brin^  the  negotiations  for  a  long  time  to 
a  stop  at  Rastadty  where  Bonmer,  Roberjot,  and  Jean  Debry,  the 
three  French  representatives,  behaved  vrith  the  greatest  insolence; 
and,  after  all,  nothing  whatever  was  arranged  at  Selz.  When  the 
conference  at  Selz  came  to  an  end^  England  had  attained  her  object, 
and  Cobenzl  was  selected  to  go  to  Berlm  and  Petersburg,  to  labour 
for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  coalition.  In  Berlin,  Cobenzl 
was  only,  properly  speaking,  to  sound  the  views  of  the  court,  and 
make  inquiries.  But  he  gave  himself  unspeakable  trouble  to  induce 
the  king  to  relinquish  his  idea  of  neutrauty,  which  had  brought  a 
complete  relaxation  into  the  army,  always  adhering  to  its  old  forms. 
All  his  representations  proved  useless.*  On  the  other  hand,  before  he 
left  Berlin,  in  August,  he  came  to  an  understanding  with  Repnin 
concerning  the  march  of  the  30,000  Russians  which  the  Emperor 
Paul  had  even  at  that  time  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Austrian 
frontiers. 

During  these  negotiations  concerning  the  coalition^  the  French, 
by  the  occupation  of  Malta,  had  furnished  the  Russians  with  an 
apparently  just  reason  for  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  order;  and  by 
Bonaparte's  descent  upon  Egypt,  they  compelled  the  Grand  Sultan 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  hereditary  foes,  the  Russians. 
As  to  Malta,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  grand  prince  of  the  order 
of  St.  John,  had  warmly  espoused  its  cause.  After  his  accession, 
he  restored  the  grand  pnorate  of  Poland,  and  considerably  increased 
the  revenues  of  the  order,  in  order  also  to  establish  a  Russian  branch. 
He  then  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand  the  dignities,  revenues,  and 
crosses  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  because  this  order  had  chosen  him 
for  its  protector,  and  he  had  solemnly  accepted  the  dignity  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1797.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  capitulation 
of  the  grand-master,  and  of  the  traitors  who  availed  themselves  of 
his  weakness,  reached  Russia,  all  the  knights  who  were  then  within 
the  empire  issued  a  protest.  In  the  name  of  the  Russian  grand 
priorate  they  declared  Ferdinand  von  Hompesch  and  his  compa- 
nions to  be  traitors,  and  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  lOtn  of  September,  1798,  the 
emperor  not  only  took  the  order  under  his  protection,  but  caused 

*  In  a  confidential  letter  of  the  French  embassy,  of  the  date  of  August  the  19th, 
1798,  the  following  occurs: — ^^Lorsque  M.  de  Cobenzl  a  ete  k  Berlin,  suit  z61c,  soit 
TiTocitc  de  caract^re,  il  7  a  oubli^  ou  d^passe  ses  instructions  Dans  trois  audi- 
ences accordees  par  le  Boi  de  Prusse,  M.  de  Cobenzl  est  sorti  du  role  do  demandeur 
en  pastant,  II  ne  s'est  appliqu^  qu'4  faire  valoir  toutes  les  raisons  specieuses  qui 
pouTaient  entrainer  le  Boi  de  Prusse  ^  des  mesures  de  guerre,  et  en  dernier  rcsultat 
a  une  coalition.  Tons  ses  efforts  out  eik  vains;  sa  visite  n'a  chang6  en  rien  le 
SYsteme  prononce  du  cabinet  de  Berlin  pour  la  neutralitc  absolue.  L>e  ^^ce 
Kepnin  et  le  Comte  de  Cobenzl  n'ont  eu  ni  Fun  ni  I'autre  aucun  succds  aupres  da 
Hoi  de  Ptuaae." 
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the  knights  then  piesent  in  Russia,  in  their  own  names,  and  in  those 
of  their  absent  brethren,  to  elect  him  as  grand-master,  whioh  dignity 
he  solemnly  accepted  on  the  13th  of  November,  1796. 

The  Grand  Sultan,  again  quite  contrary  to  his  own  wish,  was 
compelled  by  the  fanaticism  of  his  subjects  to  make  war  upon  the 
French.  During  the  whole  continuance  of  the  revolution  the  Sultan 
Selim  had  been  urged  from  all  sides  to  join  the  coalition.  Even 
Count  Choiseul  Gouffier,  the.  last  ambassador  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  Constantinople,  a  man  beloved  even  in  Turkey,  and 
thoroughly  acauainted  with  all  its  institutions  and  the  character  of 
the  people,  had  taken  all  possible  paiiis  to  induce  the  Grand  Sultan 
to  make  war  upon  his  native  land,  fix>m  which  he  was  an  exile;  but 
Selim  was,  with  good  reason,  of  opinion  that  a  Turk  ought  not  to 
draw  the  sword  for  any  principles,  whether  autocratic  or  democratic, 
but  for  Islam  alone.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  intercourse  of 
the  French  Government  with  the  Grrand  Turk  remained  long  inter* 
rupted,  till  at  length  General  Aubert  Dubayet,  celebrated  for  his 
heroic  defence  of  Mayence,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople. 
The  embassy  and  its  equipment  was  on  a  very  splendid  scale,  but 
the  general  was  very  rougii  in  his  manners,  and  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  hold  intercourse  with  Orientals;  the  Turks  were  there* 
fore  rer^  much  annoyed  when  the  French  secured  for  themselves 
the  cession  of  the  islands  formerly  belonging  to  Venice,  when 
Jacobin  emissaries  laboured  to  get  up  an  insurrection  in  Greece,  and 
when  at  last  Bonaparte  went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Ali  Pasha,  the  rebellious  chief  of  Jannina.  All  this  was  admirably 
turned  to  account  by  Eotshubey,  the  Russian  ambassador,  to  turn 
away  the  suspicion  of  the  Turks  from  the  Russians  to  the  French:  a 
suspicion  which  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed  by  Bonaparte's 
deJ^nt  upon  Egypt. 

When  Bonaparte  sailed  from  Toulon,  Aubert  Dubayet  had  been 
five  months  dead.  His  first  secretary,  General  Carra  St.  Cyr,  was 
absent,  and  the  management  of  the  embassy  devolved  upon  the  first 
interpreter.  This  interpreter  was  the  learned  Orientalist,  Rufiin, 
who  had  been  a  person  of  importance  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Choiseul  Gouffier;  he,  however,  Knew  nothing  of  the  plan  of  in- 
vading ^gypt*  Talleyrand,  who,  according  to  Bonaparte's  wish, 
was  himself  to  have  undertaken  a  journey  to  Constantinople,  and 
whom  Bonaparte,  when  he  was  in  Cairo,  r^y  supposed  to  be  th«!e, 
sufiered  himself  at  that  time  to  be  guilty  of  a  trick  which  was  more 
worthy  of  a  common  liar  than  of  an  episcopal  diplomatist.  The 
Turks  had  received  a  hint  from  the  English  that  the  Toulon  fleet 
was  destined  for  Egypt;  they  therefore  sent  an  ambassador  to  Pans 
to  make  inquiries,  and  at  the  same  time  required  Ruffin  to  declare 
the  intentions  of  France.  To  the  Turkish  ambassador  in  Paris 
Talleyrand  denied  that  the  expedition  was  intended  against  Egypt, 
and  alleged  that  its  object  was  Malta;  whilst  Rufiin,  at  the  very 
same  time,  was  obliged  to  send  in  a  notice  to  the  Reis  Eflfencu 
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(minister  of  foreign  affiiirs)  which  said  exactly  the  reverse.  In  this 
note  Talleyrand  said  that  the  French  took  possession  of  Egypt,  not 
to  attack  the  Turks,  but  the  Mamelukes  and  Beys  who  oppressed 
the  ECTptians,  and  from  thence  merely  to  march  to  India,  and  would 
raise  tne  usual  tribute  for  the  sultan  much  better  than  the  Beys  had 
done. 

From  this  time  forth  the  Turks  drew  closer  to  the  English  and 
Russians,  and  entered  into  a  common  alliance  with  those  two  powers 
to  drive  the  French  from  their  nossessions  in  the  Ionian  Sea  and 
from  Egypt.  On  the  5th  of  {September  war  was  declared  and 
Ruffin  arrested,  a  fleet  and  army  having  been  ready  equipped  since 
the  end  of  July,  when  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt 
reached  Constantinople.  The  Emperor  Paul  had  previously  removed 
Prince  Kurakin,  out  of  respect  for  the  Turks,  and  committed  the 
management  of  foreign  afi&irs  to  Count  Kotshubey,  who,  as  ambassador 
in  Constantinople,  had  so  skilfully  brought  about  a  friendly  understand- 
ing with  the  (errand  Sultan.  Negotiations  were  mutually  carried  on 
between  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  at  the  same  time  in  Petersburg 
and  Vienna — by  Cobenzl  in  the  former,  and  Repnin  in  the  latter. 
Martens  haa  not  been  able  to  learn  the  conditions  of  this  treaty, 
signed  at  the  same  time  in  the  two  capitals;  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
ihey  are  still  a  secret.  This,  however,  we  know,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty,  60,000  Russians  marched  to  the  Danube  in  the  conclud- 
ing months  of  the  year  1798,  to  reinforce  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  at 
the  same  time  that  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  with  England 
and  Naples.  An  auxiliary  treaty  was  concluded  with  Naples  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1798,  an"a  with  England  not  till  the  29th  (18th) 
of  December  of  the  same  year,  the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  consider- 
able subsidies  for  the  45,000  men  which  were  to  be  fomished  by  the 
emperor.  Up  till  the  very  moment  in  which  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, hopes  were  still  entertained  of  being  able  to  draw  Prussia 
into  the  alGance,  and  in  this  case  the  45,000  Austrians  were  to  join 
the  Prussians.  This  negotiation,  however,  having  failed,  a  second 
treaty  was  concluded.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  latter  com- 
pact, agreed  to  on  the  29th  of  June,  1799,  the  45,000  men  were  to 
be  empoyed  wheresoever  England  should  see  fit  to  determine.  On 
the  2nd  of  January,  1799,  England  became  a  party  to  the  treaty 
between  the  Porte  and  Russia. 


B. — PARTH£NOP£IAK  BEPDBLIC. 

Of  all  the  powers  allied  against  France,  the  Queen  of  Naples 
appeared  first  m  the  field,  as  soon  as  the  Russians  commenced  their 
march, and  whilsttheFrench  were  organising  new  armies  in  Upper  Italy 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  General  Jourdan,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  legislative  body,  had  brought  forward  the  plan 
of  a  conficription,  afterwards  universally  introduced,  and  caused  it  to 
be  passed  into  a  law ;  it  was  this  conscription  which  afterwards  enabled 
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Bonaparte,  as  easily  and  quickly  to  incorporate  all  Frenchmen  of 
mature  age  into  his  armies,  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  could  call  for 
the  serfs  of  his  nobles.    According  to  the  law  thus  passed  upon  the 
motion  of  Jourdan,  all  Frenchmen,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five,  were  declared  liable  to  serve.  It  therefore  only  became  necessary 
to  declare  every  year  how  many  men  were  wanted.    And,  moreover, 
accordinfi;  to  tne  registries,  the  government  was  empowered,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  go  back  to  those  beyond  the  age,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  was  called  completing  the  conscription  of  one  year  by  that 
of  another.     It  was  qmte  impossible  for  the  Neapolitans,  driven 
together  by  Queen  Caroline  and  her  minister  Acton,  to  contend  with 
armies  raised  in  this  manner  from  the  warlike  nation  of  France,  by 
virtue  of  a  law  passed  by  their  deputies,  and,  therefore,  by  them- 
selves.    Whenever  the  ^ueen  stood  in  need  of  an  army,  she  had 
recourse  to  the  most  arbitrary  modes  of  levy;  and  the  Neapolitans 
who  from  the  middle  ages  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being 
bad  soldiers,  naturallv  deserted  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity.    This  miserable  armv  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  disci- 
Eline  by  the  Austrian  cane,  lor  the  queen,  as  an  Austrian  princess, 
ad  no  sooner  made  herself  mistress  of  the  government,  than  she 
employed  an  Austrian  general  for  the  organisation  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops.     At  that  time  she  brought  Count  Salis  from  Vienna,  and  he 
drilled  the  army  half  after  the  Russian  and  half  after  the  Austrian 
fashion.     On  tnis  occasion,  Colonel  Mack,  notorious  for  his  plan- 
making,  and  always  unfortunate  in  the  field,  was  sent  with  a  whole 
crowd  of  drill  sergeants  to  train  and  exercise  her  pressed  soldiers. 
The  honour  which  Mack  accepted  in  September,  1798,  was  very 
wisely  refused  by  the  able  Hotze,  of  Zurich,  and  it  was  altogether 
more  suitable  for  a  man  who,  as  a  disciple  of  Lascy,  was  much 
more  at  home  on  the  parade-mround  and  at  his  writing-desk  than  in 
the  field,  where  Hotze  would  nave  won  still  more  honourable  laurels, 
had  there  not  been  the  Wemecks  and  a  whole  squadron  of  princes 
in  the  Austrian  army. 

It  was,  moreover,  no  fiiult  of  Mack's  that  he  was  unable  to  form 
an  army  for  the  Queen  of  Naples  between  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  end  of  November,  from  people  whom  she  had  levied 
b^  force,  without  lot  or  law,  but  whose  number  was  boastingly 
given  at  40,000  men.*  On  the  2nd  of  September  a  decree  was 
issued  requiring  a  levy  of  eight  men  in  every  thousand  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  these  were  immediately  put  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  officers,  partly  called  thither  from  Austria,  and  partly 
consisting  of  French  emigrants.  Had  Mack  with  such  an  army, 
even  had  it  consisted  of  60,000  men,  proved  able  to  defeat  one  of 
only  10,000  French,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  entitled  to 

*  A  description  of  this  army,  and  an  account  of  its  particular  parts,  may  be  seen 
in  **Po?sclt'8  Annals"  for  the  year  1798,  3rd  quarter,  pp.  262-274.  It  there  appears, 
from  the  account  of  an  eyc-vitness,  that  the  impossibility  of  success  was  olnrioiis 
even  before  the  campaign  was  commenced. 
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the  character  of  a  great  general,  which  he  at  that  time  enjoyed  in 
Austria  and  England.*  Tlie  queen,  Acton,  Mack,  and  Castelcicala, 
placed  such  great  confidence  in  the  very  exaggerated  number  of 
this  armyt  of  peasants  collected  together  m  haste,  that  Acton,  who 
had  previously,  in  some  degree,  withdrawn  from  activity,  again 
came  conspicuously  forward,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  new  French  ambas- 
sador. Acton  having  been  a  great  object  of  dislike  to  the  French, 
the  old  Marquis  de  Gallo  had  been  for  a  time  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  foreign  afiairs,  whilst  the  Directory,  on  their  part,  had  recalled 
Garat,  and  left  Lachaise  as  charge  d'affaires  in  Isaples.  Lachaise 
had  conceded  the  points  respecting  the  homage  and  the  principali- 
ties, and  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  prolonged  the 
negotiations  for  some  months,  had  not  the  queen  been  so  delighted 
with  Mack's  beautiful  plans  of  a  campaign,  that  she  was  anxious  to 
make  some  conquests  before  her  allies  were  in  the  field. 

Ghampionnet  was  then  in  command  of  the  French  army  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  when  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the 
Neapolitan  army,  in  five  divisions,  invaded  them  at  five  different 
points,  on  the  25th  of  November.  One  of  these  divisions  marched 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  strongest,  with 
which  the  king  was  present,  directed  its  course  immediately  to 
Rome ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  French  for  a  time  evacuated  An- 
cona  and  Rome  itself,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  troops  to  the 
north  of  the  city.  On  this  occasion  King  Ferdinand  played  the 
Knieht  of  the  Rueful  Countenance,  for  he  was  as  cowardly  as  he  was 
cruel.  After  having  made  a  pompous  entry  into  Rome  on  the  29th 
of  November,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  he  fled,  as  early  as  the 
10th  of  December,  in  all  haste  and  consternation,  back  to  Naples, 
accompanied  merely  by  his  favourite.J     He  thought  nothing  about 

*  Posselt's  Annals,,  year  1799,  Ist  quarter,  p.  257,  contain  a  paper  in  which 
Hack,  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  there  given,  is  reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  the 
greatest  generals,  and  a  wish  is  expressed,  that,  like  Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  he 
would  become  the  historian  of  bis  own  deeds. 

t  In  Posselt's  Annals,  1802,  q.  3,  p.  268,  the  amount  of  Uic  army  is  stated  to  be 
120,000.  It  is  however  remarked:  ''The  army  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
peasants,  who  had  been  forcibly  taken  away  from  tbeir  labours  in  the  field,  and 
formed  merely  undisciplined  and  discontented  hordes.  The  officers  had  all  pur- 
chased their  places,  which  were  given  to  the  highest  bidders.  In  this  way,  even  the 
most  important  places  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  most  miserable  and  ambitious 
creatures,  who  possessed  nothing  to  make  them  worthy  of  them  except  money; 
and  the  court,  to  which  the  attachment  and  fidelity  of  the  old  Neapolitan  officers 
appeared  suspicious,  was  imprudent  enough  to  trust  the  whole  imdertaking  to 
strangers,  in  whom  the  soldiers  had  no  confidence." 

t  Coiletta,  lib.  iii.,  §  xxxvi.:  ''H  re  Ferdinando,  il  quale  dal  giomo  7  stava  a 
Albano,  per  natara  codardo,  impaurlto  faggi  al  declinando  del  giomo  10  verso 
Kapoh.  Disse  al  Duca  d'Ascoli  suo  Cavaliere,  esser  brama  o  sacramento  de'  giaco- 
bini  uocidere  i  re;  e  che  bella  cosa  sarebbe  ad  un  soggetto  esporre  la  propria  vita  in 
salvezza  della  rita  del  prindpe,  esortandolo  a  mutar  vesti  et  contegno,  cosi  che  egli 
da  se,  il  re  da.  cavaliere  facesse  il  viaggio.  H  certegiano»  lieto,  indossando  il  regio 
vestimento,  sede  aUa  diritto  della  carozza  mentre  Taltro  con  riverente  aspetto, 
avendo  a  maestra  la  paura,  gli  rendea  omaggi  da  suddito/' 

yoi,.  VI  r.  I 
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his  army,  which  at  that  very  time  was  bemg  attacked  on  aU  sid^by 
a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  French  troops.    Mack  waa,  how- 
ever, driven  to  distraction,  when  Micheroux,  who  had  advanced 
alon^  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  suffered  a  defeat,  and  he  himflelf 
attempted  in  vain  to  push  forward  from  Rome  to  Tuscany.    Ev^ 
before  Championnet  had  been  able  to  coUcct  his  forces,  French  eorpa 
under  Macdonald,  Rusca,  Kellerman,  and  Maurice  Matthieu,  drove 
Mack's  columns  back  at  aU  points,  which  had  been  very  prettily  and 
aystematicaUy  arranged  upon  paper.     Poor  Mack  became  «>  dread- 
My  alarmed,  and  fled  from  Rome  with  such  precipitation,  ^t  he 
aent  no  account  whatever  of  the  state  of  afiairs  to  Genend  Naaelli, 
who  had  landed  at  Leghorn  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  and  was  th«» 
awaiting  his  orders.     Roger  Damas  was  the  only  one  among  fte 
Keapohtan  generals  who  gave  any  proofs  of  ability  and  courage,  tot 
he  successfully  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  retired  with  hu 
division  in  good  order.    Mack,  it  is  true,  «idcavoured  to  maintain  hia 
around  upon  the  Roman  territory,  near  Carpi  or  Cantalupo;  but  as 
Championnet,  in  the  mean  time,  had  succeeded  m  uniting  historoea, 
he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  await  an  attack. 

Seventeen  days  after  the  entrance  of  the  Neapohtans  into  Kome, 
the  French  returned  to  the  city  victorious;  but  still  every  one  ex- 
pected that  Mack  would  maintam  his  position  in  his  camp  betweoi 
Naples  and  Capua,  as  Capua  was  fortified  and  covered  by  the  rivet 
Voltorao.    There  was  the  greater  reason  to  suppose  this  would  be 
the  case,  as  Generals  Duhesme  and  Lemome  had  been  obhged  to 
relinquish  their  design  of  forcing  their  way  through  the  Abruzzi  into 
Oampaana,  and  General  Maurice  Matthieu,  who  bad  got  possesn^ 
of  Cmtella,  Pescara  and  Gaeta  by  treachery,  was  not  provided  witii 
the  means  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  aege  of  Capua.    Cowantoe 
was  everywhere  the  order  of  the  day,  and  no  one  showed  iumasif  to 
be  a  creater  coward  than  the  king.    As  early  as  the  21st  of  Decern- 
ber,  when  Capua  was  still  occupied  by  his  troops,  and  Madt  abU 
maintained  all  the  posts  aa  far  as  Caserta,  the  kme  left  his  capital  by 
jaeht  and  in  a  fog,  and  in  accordance  with  the  faithless  counsel  of 
the  English,  deprived  his  own  subjects  of  all  means  of  defence  by 
sea  by  aiusing  bis  ships  of  war  and  eun-boats  to  be  destroyed  by  fite. 
The  dreadful  fire  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  knew  nothnq; 
of  the  king's  command,  and  the  drcumstance  of  the  king  having 


who  had  previously  regukted  eveiything,  to  be  thrown  into  chams, 
and  to  be  taken  with  him  to  Palermo,  spread,  and  confirmed 
the  idea  amongst  the  more  violent  and  vigorous  of  the  lower 
classes,  that  they  and  the  king  were  betrajred  by  the  higher  claaaes 
and  by  foreigners.  A  dreadful  tumult  immediately  took  place 
in  the  capitd;  the  people  flew  to  arms,  and  at  the  aame  time 
threatened  destruction  to  the  higher  classes  of  their  countrrmen, 
who  were  favourably  disposed  towards  republicanism,  as  well  as  to 
Mack  and  his  generala.     They  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to 
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negotiation^  but  fought  desperately  with  the  French  in  and  before 
the  city. 

On  thia  occasion  Mack  was  not  only  threatened  and  abused  by  the 
lazzaroni  of  the  city,  but  a  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  commanders 
openly  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  ihe  educated  men  and  nobles 
of  the  city,  who  had  opened  up  a   correspondence   with   Cham- 
pionnet,  and  wished  to  surrender  the  fort  to  the  enemy  behind  the 
•  CNicks  of  the  people  and  of  the  army.     As  early  as  between  the 
10th   and   15th  of  January,   1799,   Roccaromana,  Federici,   and 
Prince  Molitemo,  officers  under  Mack's  command,  had  been  gained 
over  to  join  with  the  noble  conspirators  in  Naples,  and  Mack  was 
compelled  to  place  Prince  Molitemo  under  arrest.     He  did  not, 
however,  venture  to  detain  him,  but  was  obliged  by  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement  again  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  contented  himself 
with   removing    the  division  of  the  army  which  was  under  the 
prince's  command  to  a  greater  distance.       Matters  became  much 
worse  when  the  kin^  alter  having  fled  to  Sicily  under  Nelson's 
protection,  appointed  JPrince  Pignatelli,  one  of  the  most  miserable  of 
the  queen's  creatures,  his  viceroy.    This  prince  had  especially  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  queen's  favour  by  inducing  King  Charles  III. 
of  Spain  to  change  his  views  with  respect  to  Acton's  continuance  as 
a  minister.     On  the  queen's  first  pretensions  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  Charles  IIL,  the  kmg's  father,  had  earnestly  insisted 
on  Acton's  dismissal.     In  consequence  of  his  success,  Pignatelli  was 
loaded  with  honours  and  wealth,  and  had  been  the  conductor  of  all 
the  revolting  investigations  which  were  entered  into  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  visionary  but  noble  friends  of  liberty.     For  reasons 
admirably  but  severely  given  by  CoUetta,  such  a  man  was  the  least 
possible  qualified  in  such  a  time  to  induce  the  nobles,  the  people, 
and  the  anny,  to  make  common  cause  against  the  common  enemy.* 
Mack  was  therefore  to  be  excused  if,  to  please  him,  he  did  everything 
possible  in  order  to  capitulate  with  the  French;  but  he  ouglit  not 
nere»  as  he  afterwards  aid  in  Ulm,  to  have  neglected  all  military 
precautions. 

Before  anything  was  agreed  upon,  Mack  not  only  evacuated  the 
fortified  town  of  Capua,  but  also  the  very  advantageous  position 
previously  occupied  by  his  troops.  The  people  and  soldiers,  there- 
lote,  raged  against  their  officers  and  civil  governors  when  they  saw 
that  the  French  were  allowed  to  become  masters,  even  without  a 
struggle,  of  all  the  accesses  to  the  city.  It  was  reported  immediately 
a&erwards  that  Prince  Pignatelli  had  sent  the  Duca  de  Gasso,  one 
of  the  servile  courtiers^  to  Championnet,  without  even  asking  the 
opinion  or  consent  of  the  corporation  of  tlie  city  (eletti  della  cettsL  per 

*  Cdletta,  lib.  ilL,  {  zlL,^p.  190:  <<  Ma  il  genenle  PSgnatelli  nato  in  ignorantis- 
sima  nobilita  e  allerato  aUe  bassezze  delU  roggia,  non  potera,  ne  per  mente  ne 
per  anhno,  giungexe  aHa  tublimita'  di  Berrare  per  vie  generose  un  regno  e  una 
corauL    JB  fmuto  «  Qptgmtr  fiito  dd  dupotumo^  edmcando  %  noi  alt  abhedienza,  non, 

** eapacidi  camumaoJ* 
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gli  ordini  civili);  the  council  of  the  city  therefore  constituted  itself 
into  a  kind  of  temporary  government.  Its  members  increased  their 
number  by  elections  from  the  nobility  and  the  citizens;  and  from 
the  citizens  and  lazzaroni  they  formed  an  insurrectionary  army, 
which  might  at  the  same  time  be  used  against  Mack,  Pignatelli^  and 
the  French.  In  the  mean  time,  Mack  and  Pignatelli,  by  cringing 
and  begging,  had  obtained  a  suspension  of  arms  for  two  months 
from  the  French,  on  condition  of  their  evacuating  Capua  without 
rasing  or  injuring  the  fortifications,  delivering  up  all  their  artillery 
and  stores  to  the  French,  and  not  placing  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  passing  the  Voltomo.  Mack  was  to  evacuate  the  towns  of 
Acerra,  Arienzo,  Aspajo,  Benevento,  and  Ariano ;  Pignatelli  to  re* 
call  the  Neapolitan  militia  which  had  advanced  into  the  Romagna, 
and  to  compel  the  city  of  Naples  to  pay  10,000,000  of  francs  to  the 
French,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be  made  good  on  the  15th,  and 
the  other  on  the  18th  of  January,  1799. 

When,  in  consequence  of  this  agreement,  the  French  sent  Ar- 
cembulas  their  commissioner  to  Naples,  to  receive  and  bring  away 
the  first  half  of  the  contribution,  an  insurrection  broke  out;  thou- 
sands of  lazzaroni  made  themselves  in  an  instant  masters  of  the  city, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  tumult  and  confusion.  They  took  for- 
cible possession  of  Castel  Nuovo,  St.  Elmo,  and  Del  Carmine,  then 
assailed  the  arsenal  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  and  next  made 
an  attack  upon  Pignatelli's  palace.  The  viceroy  imitated  the  con- 
duct of  his  ting,  left  both  city  and  kingdom  to  their  fate,  and  fled 
to  Sicily,  where,  however,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  sent  to  the  fortress 
of  Girgenti  by  order  of  the  king.  On  the  12  th  of  January,  1799, 
Mack  had  resigned  his  commission  as  a  Neapolitan  officer,  and  in 
the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  general  officer  sought  an  asylum  in 
Championnet's  camp.  The  French  general  gave  nim  a  friendly  re- 
ception, but  the  Directory  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in 
Tuscany,  and  to  be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  first  to  Milan  and 
then  to  Paris.  He  was  there  set  at  liberty  on  his  parole,  till  he  saved 
himself  by  flight,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  a  long  and  violent  dis- 
pute in  the  journals  of  the  day,  whether  he  had  broken  his  word  of 
honour,  or  whether,  as  was  alleged,  it  had  been  wrongfully  required 
of  him. 

The  wild  confusion  which  usually  takes  place  under  a  despotic 
rule,  and  in  a  state  of  general  demoralisation,  when  slaves  for  a  mo- 
ment are  able  to  throw  off*  their  chains,  now  reigned  in  Naples. 
The  government,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  town  council,  had 
neither  dignity  nor  experience:  Roccaromana  and  Moliterno,  to 
whom  the  chief  command  of  the  popular  artay  was  entrusted,  under- 
took it  unwillingly,  and  were,  besides,  persons  on  whom  no  confidence 
could  be  placed.  The  whole  city  became  a  scene  of  desolation^ 
robbery,  and  murder.  The  repubhcans,  who  had  previously  opened 
communications  with  the  French,  and  separated  themselves  com- 
pletely from  the  insurgents  and  the  town  council,  at  length  advised 
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the  French  to  enter  into  no  compromise  or  agreement  ^v^ith  the 
popukr  authorities.  The  people  having  broken  the  truce,  and  many 
of  the  French  having  been  killed,  the  authorities  sent  deputies  to 
Championnet  in  order  to  negotiate  with  him.  The  proposals  made 
by  the  deputies  were  rejected,  the  repubUcans,  with  wnom  Molitemo 
and  all  those  who  belonged  to  the  higher  classes  had  united^  suc- 
ceeded in  again  wresting  the  forts  from  the  hands  of  the  wild  mob, 
whilst  the  people  murdered  in  the  streets  every  one  who  was  not  a 
lazzarone  or  a  priest.  At  last  the  alarum  bells  were  rung,  and  the 
country  people  were  called  into  the  city,  united  with  the  populace 
of  the  town,  and  rushed  with  blind  fury  upon  the  French,  who 
were  advancing  on  the  invitation  and  to  the  assistance  of  the  re- 
publicans. It  IS  obvious  how  great  the  multitude  was  which  on  this 
occasion  rushed  on  to  engage  in  desperate  combat  with  a  brave  and 
well-disciplined  arm^,  from  the  fact  of  Championnet's  having  found 
it  advisable  to  call  m  all  the  remoter  divisions  of  his  army  before 
he  ventured  to  attack  the  wild  and  desperate  people  of  tnc  city. 
General  Broussier,  who  was  pressing  on  to  join  him,  lost  at  that  time 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  as  it  is  said  about  4000  men,  in  the 
Caudine  passes,  celebrated  in  history  since  the  time  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Samnites. 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1799,  Championnet  divided  his 
army  into  four  columns,  which  were  to  enter  Naples  through  dif- 
ferent gates,  and  to  form  a  junction  within  the  city.     The  resistance 
offered  by  the  country  people  and  the  lazzaroni  was  desperate,  and 
the  French  were  obliged  to  purchase  every  step  in  the  streets  of  the 
•city  by  blood.     They  attempted  in  vain  to  terrify  the  people  into 
flight.      The  superior  tactics   of  the  French,  tneir  well-directed 
artillery,  and  their  advantage  in  arms,  strewed  the  ground  with 
hundreds;  the  people  were  compelled  to  yield,  though  only  step  by 
£tep ;  and  every  square,  street,  and  house,  was  in  its  turn  converted 
into  a  place  of  assault  and  defence.     General  Mounier,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  division  which  entered  through  the  Capua  gate, 
paved  a  way  for  himself  through  blood  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  people,  till  he  arrived  at  the  Capua  square,  where  the  people  from 
all  sides  suddenly  rushed  upon  the  French.     Up  to  this  point  the 
French  column  had  driven  the  populace  before  it,  but  in  the  square 
the  people  became  the  attacking  party,  and  the  French  were  com- 

Eelled  to  give  way.     Mounier  nimself  fell ;  and  the  division  which 
e  had  led  were  driven  out  of  the  city  and  took  up  a  position  outside 
the  Capuif  gate. 

The  following  night,  too,  was  equally  bloody  and  destructive  to 
the  Neapolitans  and  the  French.  On  the  second  day  (the  22nd} 
Championnet,  who  exhibited  a  mild  and  friendly  disposition,  tried 
to  find  some  of  the  authorities  with  whom  he  might  be  able  to 
negotiate,  in  order  to  put  some  bounds  to  the  misery,  devastation, 
and  murder  in  the  royal  city;  all  the  authorities,  however,  had  dis- 
appeared, the  town  council  was  dissolved,  and  Molitemo  and  Roc- 
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caromana  had  fled.  After  the  bloody  repose  of  a  day,  therefore,  the 
slaughter  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  on  the  23rd.  The  issue 
was  necessarily  destructive  to  the  bold  and  desperate  lazzaroni, 
because  the  xrench  generals  now  began  to  arrange  the  mode  of 
attack  in  a  formal  military  manner,  and  the  people  fought  in  the 
streets  without  leaders  or  discipline. 

The  defenders  of  the  ancient  abuses  and  of  the  ancient  superstition 
at  length  became  aware  that  their  republican  countrymen  of  the 
higher  classes  had  got  possession  of  the  forts,  and  that  Molitemo 
'  and  Roccaromana  were  firing  upon  them  from  the  fortresses,  whilst 
the  French  were  attacking  them  with  the  bayonet  from  before, 
and  they  therefore  accepted  what  was  offered  to  them.  Thq^ 
relinquished  the  fruitless  struggle,  whilst  Championnet  put  a  stop 
to  the  pillage  and  slaughter,  and  caused  peace  and  liberty  to  oe 
proclaimed.  The  people  dispersed,  and  on  the  next  day  the  French 
made  a  peaceable  and  triumphant  entry  into  the  city ;  and  before 
the  1000  French  and  about  3000  Neapolitans,  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  preceding  days  were  buried,  the  Neapolitan  republicans 
proclaimed  tncir  new  republic.  Champioimet  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  royal  palace,  and,  before  the  provinces  were  subdued,  the  whole 
kingdom  was  divided  into  eleven  departments,  and  was  called  the 
Parthenopeian  republic,  after  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
Maria  Pagano,  tlie  philosopher  and  enthusiast  of  Southern  Italy, 
was  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  constitution  of  the  new  state,  m 
which  Eleonora  Fonseca  Pimcntel,  the  Italian  Madame  de  Stael, 
afterwards  played  the  same  character  which  Neckar'^s  daug;hter  had 
undertaken  in  Paris,  though  not  with  the  same  good  fortune  or 
success.  The  noblest  minds^  and  the  most  highly  cultivated  men 
and  women  of  Naples,  persecuted  by  a  fury  and  her  satraps,  paid,  a 
few  months  afterwards^  the  most  areadful  penalties  for  the  short 
dream  of  their  poetry  and  philosophy.  We  refrain  from  relating 
their  well-meant  follies  and  ridiculous  actions,  because  in  the  warmer 
climate  of  the  South  an  active  imagination  leads  men  accustomed  to 
the  comforts,  social  enjoyments,  and  pleasures  of  life,  far  more  easily 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  experience  than  under  our 
more  ungenial  sky. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  going  into  the  details  of  the 
constitution  of  this  ephemeral  repubhc,  oecause  we  regard  the  whole 
affiiir  as  a  mere  bauble  without  principle  or  permanence,  and  content 
ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  legislative  body  was  to  consist  of 
twenty-five  of  the  most  distinguished  Italians,  who  divfded  them- 
selves into  five  committees,  the  presidents  of  which,  elected  monthly, 
formed  the  government,  or  five  directors.  This  was,  however,  a  mere 
shadow ;  the  generals  and  commissioners  of  all  kinds  who  had  been  sent 
from  Paris  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  Parthenopeian  directors, 
and  pursuea  the  same  system  of  pillage  and  violence  as  they  had 
done  in  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Championnet,  whilst  yet  on  the 
march,  had  fallen  into  disputes  with  Macdonald,  and  he  now  came  to 
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issue  with  Faypoult  and  the  plundering  rabble  sent  from  Paris  by 
Barras  and  Reubel.  By  his  treatment  of  Faypoult  he  gave  the 
most  serious  ofience  to  the  Directory,  which  had  appointed  him 
their  plenipotentiary.  Blame  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  both 
parties,  altnough  Gnampionnet  was  unquestionably  less  selfish  and 
avaricious  than  the  harpies  of  Reubel  and  Barras,  and  a  purer  demo- 
crat than  the  Jacobins  of  the  Directory. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  denied — and  even  Championmet's  warmest 
defenders  «dmit — ^that  be  had  completely  neglected  the  diseipline  of 
the  army,*  and  that  officers  and  soldiers  gave  way  to  the  most 
unbounded  liceoce,  and  with  the  same  result  as  had  formerly  befallen 
the  troops  of  Hannibal  in  the  same  country.  Naples  was  forced  to 
furnish  means  for  all  the  luxuries  and  licentiousness  of  the  army,  to 
support  the  troops,  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  75,000,000  of  francs. 
Bassal,  formerly  a  priest,  and  a  low-mindea  Jacobin,  notorious  both 
in  France  and  Italy  as  a  mad  democrat,  followed  Championnet  from 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  became  the  guide  of  his  conduct;  the  general 
blindly  signea  whatever  Bassal  laid  before  him.  The  republicans 
were  either  Utopians,  enthusiasts,  visionaries,  or  people  without 
principle  or  morals,  such  as  Roccaromana  and  Molitemo.  Cham- 
pionnet was  therefore  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  do  what 
Bonaparte  had  always  done.  True,  he  drove  away  Faypoult  and  all 
the  creatures  of  the  Directory,  which,  however,  toos  its  revenge, 
and  treated  him  as  it  treated  almost  all  the  other  generals.  Tne 
Directory  not  only  recalled  him  on  the  25th  of  February,  but  ordered 
him  and  Bassal^  and  all  those  who  had  opposed  Faypoult  and  his 
companions^  to  be  called  to  account.  He  was  most  unworthily 
treated;  for  when  he  reached  Rome,  Bertoli  caused  his  carriages, 
and  those  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  as  well  as 
eveiything  they  nad  with  them,  to  be  taken  from  them  as  stolen 
goods,  and  to  be  sold.  Championnet  himself  was  conveyed  in  irons 
to  Milan.  He  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-msurtial  and  acquitted, 
—and  in  autumn  appointed  to  succeed  Joubert  in  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Aipe.  Macdonald  succeeded  Championnet,  and 
Abrial  was  appointed  commissioner  of  civil  affairs  instead  of  Fay- 
poult. This  took  place  in  March,  when  the  Parthenopeian  republic 
was  already  tottering  to  its  fall. 

*  BottaprsLsee  Champioiiiiet  highly,  and  CoUettaalso  speaks  fayoorably  of  him. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated,  in  an  official  report  made  to  the  Consed  det  AneienSf 
and  published  in  the  Moniieur  de  VAn  VIL,  col.  1010,  that  he  had  organised  a  system 
of  the  most  dreacbful  extraragance. 
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SECOND  COALITION  WAR. 

A. — HISTORY  OF   THE  WAR  TILL  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE 

FRENCH  FROM  NAPLES. 

The  Archduke  Charles  having  tried  his  utmost,  but  in  vain,  to 
prevent  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  because  he  foresaw  that  Thugut 
and  his  colleagues  would  obstruct  and  prevent  by  means  of  the 
council  of  war  all  operations  in  the  field,  was  appointed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1799  to  command  an  army  in  Southern  Ger- 
many, and  Kray,  general  of  artillery,  was  at  first  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  was  on  the  Adige,  and  was  at  a  later  period  to  be  com- 
manded by  Melas.  This  latter  force  was  to  be  joined  by  the  Russian 
army,  which  the  Emperor  Paul  had  ordered  to  the  Danube.  At 
this  time  the  Directory  had  availed  itself  of  the  newly-introduced 
law  of  conscription,  haa  by  its  means  incorporated  200,000  vigorous 
men  in  its  armies,  and  given  the  command  of  all  the  troops  from  the 
Maine  to  the  Alps  to  Jourdan.  This  army,  although  distributed  on 
the  Icfl  bank  of  the  Rhine,  received  by  anticipation  the  name  of  the 
Army  of  the  Danube ;  the  corps  under  General  Bernadotte,  which 
was  to  proceed  up  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  the  troops  in 
Switzerland  under  Massena,  were  both  to  form  subordinate  parts  of 
Jourdan's  army.  As  the  English  appeared  to  have  some  idea  of 
sending  an  army  to  Holland,  there  to  be  reinforced  by  a  corps  of 
Russians,  the  command  in  Holland  was  given  to  Brune.  In  No- 
vember, 1798,  Joubert  travelled  to  Milan,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  from  doing  any 
harm  to  the  French  in  the  impending  war. 

From  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  departure  from  Italy,  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.  of  Sardinia  found  himself  without  support  in  the  midst 
of  a  bodv  of  wild  democrats;  the  Ligurian  republic  pressed  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Cisalpine  on  another;  while  both  republics  con- 
tributed to  excite  the  vehement  and  restless  minds  of  that  portion  of 
his  subjects  which  was  hostile  to  priestcraft  and  autocracy,  and 
supported  every  insurrectionary  movement  by  military  aid.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  malcontents  in  Turin  constituted 
by  much  the  smaller  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  people,  pro- 
perly speaking,  was  as  favourable  to  the  government  in  Piedmont 
as  in  Naples,  and  for  the  same  reason;  those,  therefore,  who  were 
disposed  to  democratic  principles,  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ligurian  republic,  where  they  were  joined  by  multitudes  of  French- 
men and  people  from  Liguria  and  Cisalpina,  and  supported  by 
these  in  all  their  attempts  to  excite  an  insurrectionary  spirit  among 
their  countrymen.  The  malcontents  became  at  length  so  bold  as  to 
make  a  formal  incursion  into  Piedmont  from  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
and,  supported  by  the  Cisalpine  republicans,  they  pushed  forward 
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88  far  as  Ornavasco.  At  this  place  thej  were  fallen  upon  and  de- 
feated by  the  Piedmontese,  and  many  of  them  made  prisoneis. 
The  whcue  of  the  prisoners  were  subjected  tcF  the  strictest  military 
law,  in  consequence  of  which  the  French  and  the  Cisalpines  were 
^atly  incensed.  The  democrats,  who  were  supported  by  the  Ligu- 
lians,  suffered  a  similar  defeat  near  Casale,  and  the  kind's  junsts 
proceeded  to  hang  and  decapitate  after  the  ancient  fashion;  they 
appealed,  just  as  the  Germans  always  do,  to  Byzantine  law  and  to  the 
Koman  institutes.  Many  persons  were  executed  in  Turin,  and  still 
more  cruelly  imprisoned:  General  Brune  and  the  French  ambassador 
in  Turin  interfered  in  favour  of  the  latter  in  a  threatening  and 
insolent  manner. 

In  June,  1798,  the  democrats  and  the  Ligurians  made  a  new  in- 
cursion into  Sardinia,  and  were  more  fortunate  than  before,  so  that 
the  king,  between  the  democrats  and  the  French,  was  placed  in  a 
4dtuation  of  great  peril.  He  then  endeavoured  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  French,  who  cruelly  deceived  him.  They  led  him  to  pro- 
claim a  general  amnesty,  and  afterwards  offered  to  protect  nim 
a^inst  the  insurgents,  but  required  that  he,  in  return,  should  re- 
ceive a  French  garrison  into  the  citadel  of  Turin,  the  only  fortress 
still  in  his  hands,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Vauban.  In  fact,  the  king  consented  to  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment in  Milan  on  the  28th  of  June,  in  which  he  promised  to  receive 
1600  French  troops  into  the  citadel  of  Turin.  These  troops  really 
took  possession  in  the  beginning  of  July:  a  report  was  nowever 
spreaa  about  the  same  time  that  the  democrats  and  Ligurians  were 
about  to  fall  upon  Alessandria,  in  order  to  have  this  fortress  also 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

From  this  time  forth  the  king  lived  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
capital,  and  was  daily  annoyed  and  insulted  by  General  Brune  and 
the  ambassador  Guingenee,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  French 
history  of  Italian  literature.     Instead  of  nrotecting  the  king  against 
the  insolence  of  the  democrats,  they  sunered  daily  insults  and  con- 
tempt to  be  heaped  upon  him  and  his  kingdom  before  his  eyes; 
and  not  a  week  passed  without  some  public  dispute  or  scandal.    At 
the  end  of  September,  Guingenee  was  recalled,  and  Brune  after- 
wards resigned  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Joubert,  who,  however, 
had  express  orders  to  drive  the  king  completely  out  of  Italy  as  soon 
as  hostilities  were  commenced  with  the  emperor.     Charles  Emanuel 
had  always  been  the  mere  plaything  of  priests;  he  was  therefore 
utterly  incapable  of  any  firm  resolution,  but  trembled,  and  begged, 
and  at  a  later  period  terminated  his  life  in  Rome  in  conventual 
retirement  from  the  world;  with  him  Joubert  had  easy  work. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  reached  Joubert  that  the  Neapolitans  had 
fallen  upon  the  States  of  the  Church,  he  set  his  French  troops  in 
motion  firom  all  sides,  in  order  to  disarm  the  excellent  Piedmontese 
army,  which  remained  faithful  to  the  king.  The  lot  first  fell  upon 
the  garrisons  of  Arena,  Susa,  Chivasso,  and  the  citadel  of  Alessan- 
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dria;  it  was  found  necefisary  to  proceed  more  cautiously  with  Turiiiy 
for  had  not  the  king  been  a  monk^  as  he  really  was,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  rouse  the  people  and  soldiers  to  stand  for  his  defence. 
For  three  months  Ions  recourse  was  had  to  all  sorts  of  deeds  of 
violenoe,  treachery,  and  falsehood,  to  compel  the  poor  wight  of  a 
king  to  lay  down  his  crown.  This  is  the  place  to  show,  that  those 
who  worsnipped  Bonaparte  as  an  idol  were  for  the  most  part  wholly 
destitute  of  ail  sense  ol  morality  and  truth.  The  Bonapartists,  who 
at  a  later  period  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  champions  of  liberty 
and  rights,  were  under  the  Directory  the  most  willing  and  sul> 
missive  tools  of  power.  Alix,  Grouchy,  and  Clauscl,  three  men 
who  were  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Bonaparte,  during  his  life 
and  after  his  death,  with  their  swords  and  their  pens,  were  at  that 
time  the  most  active  instruments  of  the  Directory  in  Turin.  One 
while  they  assailed  the  weak  king  with  rude  and  brutal  speeches, 
at  another  they  threatened  to  bombard  Turin,  and  again  promised 
to  leave  him  at  peace  if  he  would  resign  the  government.  This  he 
at  length  did,  by  a  declaration  published  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1798.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  course  of 
conduct  which  was  pursued,  and  of  what  French  generals  were 
capable,  we  have  only  to  state  that  Grouchy  actually  dictated  to  the 
king  his  act  of  abdication,  and  that  Clausel  and  the  king's  master  of 
theTiorse  afterwards  signed  it.  He  himself  was  obliged  to  ratify  the 
declaration. 

By  the  first  article  of  this  extorted  act  of  abdication,  the  king 
renounces  all  the  privileges  which  he  had  hitherto  exercised  in  Pied* 
mont,  and  commands  his  subjects  to  obey  the  government  authorities, 
which  should  be  appointed  by  the  French.  By  the  sixth  article, 
permission  is  granted  to  the  Kin^  to  travel  through  Parma  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  He  fortunat^y  reached  the  sea  before  the  sub- 
sequent order  to  seize  his  person  reached  him,  but  many  of  his  friends 
and  servants  who  wished  to  accompany  him  were  detained.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  king  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Cagliari  when  he  issued 
a  manifesto,  in  which  he  recalled  his  act  of  abdication,  and  declared 
that  everything  he  had  done,  as  long  as  he  was  in  the  power  of  tiie 
French,  was  compulsory  and  void. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  reserved  for 
General  Scherer,  who  received  tiie  command  o£  the  army  on  the 
Adige  on  the  12th  of  March,  1799,  when  war  was  declared  against 
the  emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  because  the  Empire 
was  indisposed  to  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  against  his  brother, 
the  Grana  Duke  of  Tuscainr.  Shortly  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
grand  duke,  the  pope,  old,  weak,  and  sickly  as  he  was,  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  rude  mountains,  to  Brianfon,  where  the  ungenial 
dimate  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  expulsion  of  the  grand 
duke  has  been  excused,  by  stating  that  it  would  have  been  im* 
possible  for  the  French  to  have  suffered  a  brother  of  the  King  of 
Himgary  and  Bohemia  to  remain  in  their  rear,  and  that  he  had  also 
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given  a  friendly  reception  to  the  Neapolitan  troops  which  were  dis- 
embarked at  Leghorn  in  December^  1798,  as  well  as  to  the  EngHsh 
ahips. 

The  Bupreme  command  of  the  German  and  Russian  army  which 
was  to  form  a  junction  in  Lombardy,  and  of  which  the  Austrian 

Sortion  was  first  commanded  by  Kray  and  then  by  MelaSy  was  first 
eetined  for  Prince  Frederic  of  Nassau,  of  nvhom  great  expectations 
were  entertained:  when,  however,  this  prince  imexpectedly  died^ 
Austria  and  England  urged  the  Emperor  Paul  to  recall  Suwarrow 
firom  the  kind  of  banishment  in  which  he  was  then  living,  and  to 
confer  upon  him  the  chief  command.  At  that  time  Suwarrow  was 
living  in  complete  retirement  on  his  estate  of  Kantschansk,  near 
Novogorod,  and  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  being  called  into  active 
service,  when  the  first  division  of  the  Russian  army  had  abeady 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  February 
he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Petersburg.  This  was  especially 
efifected  by  England;  English  influence  also  proved  sufficient  to  have 
the  command  of  the  Austrians  given,  not  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
as  was  desired  in  Vienna,  but  to  Melas,  and,  as  he  was  for  a  time 
ill,  to  Kray.  In  Petersburg,  Suwarrow  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  three  Russian  armies  destined  for  Italy,  and  there- 
fore Rosenberg  and  Herrman,  who  commanded  the  other  two,  were 
E laced  under  Suwarrow's  control.  He  proceeded  with  his  usual 
aste  through  Mittau  to  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26  th  of 
March,  just  a  day  after  the  Archduke  Charles's  victory  over  Jourdan 
at  Stockach. 

In  Vienna  Suwarrow  was  created  an  Austrian  field-marshal,  and 
received  the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  with  Melas  and  Kray 
as  his  lieutenant-generals :  from  this  moment,  however,  he  was  at 
issue  with  Thugut,  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Suwarrow  would  only  accept  the  command  on  condition  of  receinng 
his  orders  from  the  emperor  direct,  and  not  from  the  council  of  war, 
which  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Thugut,  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  and  her  creatures:  the  Archduke  Charles  always  complained 
that  this  council  continually  acted  as  a  clog  and  incumbrance  upon 
his  proceedings.*    Scherer,  the  French  general — Reubel's  creature — 

*PeLaveriie,aaaii^,  whowM  at  tbaitimeifithSawantn^  gtres 

A  perfectly  cozrect  acocnmt  in  the  foUowing  t/anmi  ''SeuTaroif  nevoiilait  junais 
B*ezpliqiier  wax  les  details  de  la  campagne,  et  snr  la  maiii^re  doat  11  pretendoit  dinger 
lea  operations.  H  lefosa  olistiD^ment  de  s'oayrir  si  cet  egard  an  conseil  de  gnem 
foml  a  Vknne  poor  aasister  les  ndnisttes  et  dinger  les  g^ntenz,  et  il  rejetta  de 
meme  lacomuiissaaGe  qiK  se-oonaeil  TOiQlait  loidoiiner  des  plans  coa^os  dans  son  sein. 
SonTazoff  sayait  que  les  plans  les  mleux  imagines  sont  exposes  ^  des  inconyenieat 
trts  grayes,  le  premier  de  ne  pouyoir  jamais  receyoir  une  execution  complete,  at- 
tendu  qu'il  est  impossible  de  calculer  d'ayance  les  modifications,  qne  la  resistance 
de  remiemi  on  ses  contreprojets  forceront  d*y  apporter;  le  second  que  ces  plans 
eeiitSy  et  deyenus  par  U  le  secret  de  plnsienrs  persomies,  ne  tendent  pas  &  deyenir 
odni  de  r^memi,  qui  diiige  entoite  ses  demarches  d'apres  la  oonnaissaace  da  yoa 
rues.    Bepuia  plusienr  ann^es,  Ton  ponrrait  dire  depnis  un  siMe,  T Antridie  payait 
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known  only  by  his  extortions  and  embezzlement,  was  addicted  to 
intoxication,  and  had  been  only  a  short  time  before  removed  from 
the  office  of  minister  of  war.  He  proved  himself  quite  incapable  of 
command,  and  did  not  understand  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  great 
advantages  which  he  enjoyed.  By  means  of  Aubert's  papers  he  was 
made  fully  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  enemy;  he  had  obtained 
very  extraordinary  powers  from  the  Directory,  and  had  the  able  and 
volunteer  assistance  of  Moreau,  to  whom  the  Directory  at  that  time 
did  not  entrust  a  command.  The  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  had 
been  found  amongst  Aubert's  papers,  on  account  of  whicn  Kcpnin, 
who  had  entrusted  them  to  Aubert,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  on  his  return  was  sent  to  Moscow.  Talley- 
rand had  formerly  communicated  this  plan  to  Joubert  when  he  was 
sent  to  Turin,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  probably  led  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  even  before  a  declaration  of  war  was 
issued. 

Between  the  Ist  and  3rd  of  March,  1799,  Jourdan  passed  the 
Khine  at  Basle  and  Kehl,  and  Bemadottei  who  commanded  what 
was  called  an  army  of  observation^  and  whose  positions  stretched 
from  Spires  to  Diisseldorf,  attacked  Mannheim,  closely  invested 
Fhilippsburg,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  appeared  in  Heidelberg. 
The  Directory  had  not  then,  indeed,  declared  war,  but  their  resolu- 
tion to  renew  hostilities  had  been  communicated  to  the  army  on  the 
20th  of  February,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  Jourdan  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  should  be  obhged 
to  regard  the  crossing  of  the  Inn  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  march  of 
the  Russians,  as  eqmvalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  This  manifesto 
also  most  absurdly  referred  to  the  long-forgotten  insult  ofiered  to 
Bemadotte  in  Vienna. 

Jourdan  established  his  head-quarters  at  Offenburg  :  this  no 
sooner  took  place,  than  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  behind  the  Inn  and  the  Lech,  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  French  in  Switzerland  marched 
against  the  Imperialists  in  the  Grisons.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1798,  the  French  having  compelled  the  Helvetian  republic  to  grant 
them  two  roads  for  the  passage  of  their  army,  the  one  south  by  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  the  other  through  the  Vallais,  the  emperor 
sent  General  Hotze,  himself  a  Swiss,  and  one  of  the  most  <nstin- 

Siished  generals  in  his  service,  with  a  division  of  his  army  into  the 
risons.  As  soon  as  Jourdan  put  his  troops  in  motion  Massena  and 
Lecombe  directed  their  march  against  the  Austrians  under  Hotze. 
Coire  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  Massena  advanced  into  the 
Voralberg,  in  order  to  force  his  way  into  Swabia  through  Feldkirch, 

cher  cette  manie  de  rouloir  tout  preroir  et  tout  combiner  sur  le  papier  et  de  condoire 
les  generauz  k  la  lisiere  d'aprds  des  plans  traces  dans  le  cabinet.  La  seule  cam- 
pagne  brillante  et  decisive  faite  par  lee  eumUee  Autrichiennee  damia  le  prince  Evgene  a 
MeeUed'Jialie  en  1799,"  -^  /-  -y 
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and  to  form  a  junction  with  Jourdan.  He  made  three  attempts  to 
take  Feldkirch  bj  storm,  and  showed  great  ability  as  a  general,  but 
on  the  last  attempt,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  he  was  repulsed  with 
such  a  loss  as  obliged  him  to  withdraw  farther  into  the  V  oralberg. 

At  the  same  time  as  Massena  advanced  against  .Feldkirch,  the 
Archduke  Charles  and  Jourdan  had  been  in  presence  of  one  another 
since  the  19th,  in  the  territory  of  Sigraarinffen.  On  the  2l8t  of 
March  they  fought  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  at  the  village  of 
Ostrach.  Some  thousands  fell  on  both  sides.  Jourdan  boasted  of 
the  victory,  idthough  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  field  of  battle; 
but  the  Directory  was  somewhat  more  modest  than  Jourdan,  and  did 
not  allege  that  their  troops  had  obtained  a  decided  advantage  at 
Ostrach.  Four  days  afterwards,  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  armies 
met  for  a  second  time  at  Stockach.  Night  separated  the  combatants, 
but  the  battle  was  renewed  on  the  26th.  Even  this  second  engage- 
ment was  not  decisive — the  number  of  killed  on  both  sides  was  about 
equal,  and  the  Austrians  took  only  a  very  few  pieces  of  cannon. 
They,  however,  gained  their  object,  and  Jourdan  failed  in  his, 
because  he  retired  with  his  army  across  the  Rhine.  Every  one  was 
astonished  that  the  archduke  did  not  more  vigorously  follow  up  his 
advantage,  but  gave  the  French  time  to  take  up  a  very  strong 

?)osition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich.  Jourdan  was  removed 
rom  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  and  it  was  united  to 
the  Helvetian  army,  under  Massena.  This  general  had  Switzerland 
especially  in  his  eye,  whilst  Thuffut  and  the  Aulic  council  of  war  in 
Vienna  had  their  attention  much  more  fixed  upon  the  Tyrol  and 
Italy  than  upon  Switzerland ;  this  arose  especially  from  Dessoles  and 
Lecourbe  having  taken  possession  of  some  places  in  the  Tyrol, 
pushed  forward  far  into  the  Valteline,  and  gained  some  considerable 
advantages.  The  supreme  council  of  war,  therefore,  did  not  place 
the  division  of  the  army,  which  was  under  Bellegarde  in  the  Tyrol, 
under  the  command  of  tne  archduke, who  in  his  strategical  work  excuses 
his  inactivity  during  the  month  of  April,  by  stating  that  the  pedants 
inVienna  had  falsely  regarded  the  Tyrol  as  the  basis  of  his  operations, 
and  that  Bellegarde  had  not  been  placed  under  his  command. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lehrbach  and  his  colleagues,  as  we  now  certainly 
know,  were  guilty  of  a  political  crime  which  filled  all  Europe  with 
horror,  at  the  time  in  which  the  archduke  was  on  one  side  extend- 
ing his  operations  down  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  other 
towards  Switzerland.  They  were  anxious  to  dissolve  the  Congress 
of  Rastadt,  and  to  get  back  some  papers  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  embassy,  and  would  furnish  living  and  permanent 
proofs  of  Austrian  treachery ;  they  therefore  did  not  shrink  from  the 
crime  of  causing  a  murderous  attack  to  be  made  on  the  representa- 
tives of  France  on  their  journey  from  Rastadt  to  France.  The 
representatives  of  the  German  states,  too,  who  were  rivals  for  the 
favour  of  the  French,  behaved  very  singularly  on  this  occasion,  by 
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not  Beparatiiig  on  the  first  hints  given  to  that  effect.  As  early  as  the 
8th  of  April,  the  Imperial  commissioner  declared  that  the  congress 
must  be  adjourned,  and  on  the  13th  he  himself  took  his  departurei 
and  the  roads  were  rendered  unsafe  by  the  Szekler  nusaaxs. 
Boberjot,  Jean  Debry,  and  Bonnier,  the  French  representatives, 
and  the  Germans  who  fell  in  with  their  views,  became  overbearing, 
and  insisted  upon  prolonging  the  congress.  On  the  19th,  several  of 
its  members  were  seized  upon  and  annoyed  by  the  hussars,  and 
on  their  complaining  of  the  interference  and  insult.  Colonel  Bar- 
baczy,  who  was  then  lying  with  his  corps  at  Gemsbach,  replied 
that  he  was  very  sorry  K>r  what  had  happened,  that  no  one  should 
be  intentianally  molested,  but  that  he  could  not  be  answerable 
for  what  might  take  place.  It  was  not  till  the  sitting  of  the  23rd, 
ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Imperial  commissioner,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Empire  declared  the  congress  to  be  dissolved, 
and  on  the  2Sth  called  upon  the  representatives  of  France  to  take 
their  departure  within  three  days.  Barbaczy,  who  insisted  on  their 
departure,  because  no  Frenchman  could  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
midst  of  the  Imperial  army,  promised  to  allow  them  still  three  days 
quiet  in  Rastadt,  and  not  to  oisturb  them  in  their  departure,  if  that 
event  took  place  within  the  three  days. 

The  German  ministers  applied  to  the  colonel  of  the  Szeklet 
hussars  for  an  escort  for  the  French,  who  prepared  everything  for 
their  de{>arture;  but  no  answer  was  received  till  the  28th.  Late  in 
the  evening  of  that  day,  between  seven  and  eieht  o'clock,  a  captain 
arrived  wiux  a  note  from  Barbaczy,  in  which  he  intimated  that  the 
ambassadors  must  leave  Rastadt  in  twenty -four  hours.  As  everything 
was  ready,  and  the  carriages  in  waiting,  they  set  out  imme<uately, 
but  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  mile  from  Rastadt  when  they  were 
lyien  upon  by  a  band  in  the  uniform  of  the  Szekler  hussars.  All 
their  papers  were  seized  and  taken  from  them,  the  ambassadors  torn 
out  of  tneir  carriages,  and  so  iirjured  by  sabre  wounds,  that  Bonnier 
and  Roberjot  lost  their  lives,  and  Debry  merely  saved  himself  by 
creeping  into  a  ditch.  Debry  was  brought  back  to  Rastadt,  and 
recovered.  His  report,  however,  of  the  affitir  is  much  more  comic 
than  tragic.  The  ladies,  servants,  and  suite  were  allowed  to  pursue 
their  journey.  In  a  letter  to  Massena,  the  Archduke  Charles  spedcs 
with  great  indignation  of  this  scandalous  business;  but  the  Austrian 

government  never  ofiered  any  other  apology  or  excuse  but  this—* 
lat  it  foas  one  of  tiioBe  violations  of  law  and  order  which  are  usual  in 
a  state  of  war  1  None  of  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned  evex 
came  to  light,  and  the  doer  of  the  deed  was  never  mentioned.  The 
ridiculous  speeches  and  ceremonies  by  which  the  French  govern- 
ment and  legislature  sought  to  rouse  the  national  hatred  against  the 
Austrians,  the  theatrical  scenes  which  they  exhibited,  and  the  absurd 
report  drawn  up  by  Jean  Debry  of  the  surprise  and  assault,  led  many 
to  believe  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  contrived  by  the  directoss. 
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who  were  undoabtedly  as  capable  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Queen  of 
Kaples  herself.* 

In  the  meaatiine,  Scheier  had  leceiTed  orders  from  Paris  to  attack 
the  Austrians  and  Eray  before  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow  or  Melas 
with  an  additional  force.  He  was,  however,  not  only  destitute  of 
the  necessary  abilities,  but  did  not  even  understand  how  to  follow 
good  advice.  It  is  generally  said  that  Scherer  would  not  have  been 
so  unsuccessful  either  the  first  or  the  seeond  time,  had  he  carefully 
fallowed  Moreau's  advice  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  his  attack. 
He  was  scarcely  arrived  in  Mantua,  on  the  23rd  of  Marcb,  when  he 
assembled  a  general  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to 
attack  the  Austrians  along  the  whole  extent  of  their  line.  The 
Austrian  army  was  posted  firom  Porto  Legnago  to  the  Lake  of 
Guarda,  with  its  centre  supported  by  Verona.  Before  Verona, 
where  Moreau  commanded  m  the  general  attack  on  the  26th, 
Scherer  gained  some  advantages^  but  he  lost  so  many  men  at  other 
points,  that  he  found  it  advisable  to  retire,  and  to  take  up  a  safe 
podtion,  on  the  28th  and  29th,  under  the  cannon  of  Peschiera,  in 
order  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  30th.  The  main  attack  was  again 
directed  against  Verona;  but  Kray  put  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000 
fiesh  troops,  and  then  indeed  he  obtained  some  real  advantages, 
although  tke  French  maintained  their  ground.  From  Magnano  to 
Villa  Franca  the  two  armies  remained  in  presence  of  each  other,  and 
the  centre  of  the  Austrians  was  still  around  Verona.  A  series  of 
bloody  en^sgeoEUHits  taok  pkceon  the  first  days  of  April,  and  on 
the  6th  a  oecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Magnano,  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  the  French,  who  had  now  fought  three  bloody  battles 
fiiom  the  26th  of  March  to  the  7th  of  Aprfl,  and  lost  11,000  men. 
Scherer  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat  behind  the  Mincio,  and  to 

*  £Tiei7  one  waa  jnitly  of  opmioQ  that  Thngnt  and  his  band  were  not  a  whit 
better  than  Ta21<;]innuid,.BeubeIy  Banas,  and  their  colleaffaes.  The  Queen  of  Naples, 
who  at  that  time  had  great  influence  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  Is  openly  accused  by 
ail  writeta  of  a  similar  deed,  ^  haring,  as  is  said,  pnmpted  the  murder  of  Antonio 
FezrerJ,  a  eabiaet  oodiier.  He  had  come  fhim  Vienna,  and  knew  her  secret.  The 
king,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  fiiTonrite,  was  sending  him  with  a  message  to 
Ifdson.  when,  wiliiout  any  reason,  he  was  cruellv  murdered  before  his  eyes.  Not 
only  Odletta  and  Botta  name  the  queen,  hut  in  the  account  of  the  alBdr  in 
Posselt's  Annala,  1802,  toL  iii.,  p.  203,  there  is  the  following  note:—"  It  is  said  that 
tiie  murder  of  this  courier  was  a  result  of  the  Queen  of  Naples'  policy,  who  wished 
to  put  out  of  the  way  all  witnesses  of  the  last  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the  king; 
a  letter  whichy  as  is  alleged,  the  queen  with  her  own  hands  tore  in  pieces,  in  order 
to  compel  her  husband  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  reason  of  the  attack  upon  the 
French  was  o£  a  fitmilar  description.  A  commission  for  the  investigation  of  the 
aiBdr  was^  indeed,  appcrinted,  but  Austria  has  never  given  any  report  whatever  of 
the  nmdt  cf  the  htqany."  Herr  vonDohm  has  given  his  report  of  the  &cts  In 
Foasalt'a  Anirrn*^  17d9,  2  qoar.,  Ka  iv.,  p.  84.  The  reports  of  individual  ambassar 
don^  who  were  veiy  well  inlcimiad,  were  lointed  under  the  title  **Bearkundete 
Hdrjgesdiichte  der  yi&ikischer  Gesandten  unweit'Bastadt  mit  2  Urkunden,  1799.** 
We  know  now  with  eartainty  that  the  plan  was  devised  by  Thugut  and  his  right- 
haad  man,  Gomit  Xshrhach,  in  ordor  to  get  po«ession  of  some  papers  which  would 
have  been  ruinana  to  them,  and  CobnelBaxbacxy  caused  it  to  be  put  into  execution. 
This  is  admitted  by  Bttr  von  Honnayr,  in  his  *<  Lebensbilder,^  part  i.,  pp.  156- 
WT;  and  part  iii*  PP-  UO-187. 
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leave  Brescia  to  its  fate.  Melas^  accompanied  by  Suwarrow,  the 
commander-in-cliief,  reached  the  army  on  the  4th^  and  was  first 
received  by  Kray  in  Verona,  but  afterwards  with  great  ceremony  at 
the  head-quarters,  on  the  14th. 

The  Russians,  whom  the  council  of  war  in  Vienna,  according  to 
its  fashion,  had  previously  caused  to  march  with  unexampled  slow* 
ness,  now  advanced  rapidly.  They  had  spent  twentv-four  aays  (from 
the  12th  of  March  till  the  5th  of  April)  in  making  their  way  from  St. 
Pblten  to  Villach,  about  250  miles,  whilst  they  afterwards  performed 
the  march  from  Villach  to  Verona,  260  miles,  in  ten  days.  The 
former  is  an  example  of  Thugut's  crooked  ways,  whilst  Suwan-ow 
pursued  the  straight  one.  The  honour  of  reducing  the  citadel  of 
Brescia  was  left  to  the  valiant  Kray;  it  fell  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th,  and  he  and  his  division  were  afterwards  sent  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  which  had  been  opened  by  General  Klenau.  About 
this  time  Scherer  was  recalled,  and  Moreau,  as  senior  officer, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  French  arm^  till  another  commander- 
in-chief  was  appointed.  This  was  a  sacnfice  for  his  country,  for 
Suwarrow  estimated  the  army  against  which  he  was  advancing  with 
80,000  men  at  not  more  than  18,000  capable  of  bearing  arms,  but 
which  occupied  a  strong  position  behind  the  Adda.  The  attack 
upon  the  French,  usually  called  the  battle  of  Cassano,  was  conducted 
in  a  most  masterly  manner  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  Moreau,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  was  obliged  to  retire  still  farther,  in  order 
to  secure  himself  by  the  fortresses  of  Tortona  and  Alessandria. 
Melas  had  the  chief  share  in  the  battle  of  Cassano ;  Suwarrow  wa? 
received  as  a  deliverer  by  the  good  Catholics  in  Milan,  and  by  the 
archbishop,  who  a  few  days  before  had  been  a  good  republican; 
and  the  Kussian  general  having  received  homage  in  the  Milanese 
hastened  immediately  to  Turin.  From  this  moment  Suwarrow  be- 
came entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  Austrians,  who — ^being  merely 
anxious  for  conquests,  and'not,  as  the  Emperor  Paul  wished,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  princes — when  Suwarrow  was  eager  hotly 
to  follow  up  the  enemy,  divided  their  army  for  the  siege  of  the 
fortresses,  and  neither  permitted  him  to  restore  the  old  king*& 
government  in  Turin,  nor  to  administer  Piedmont  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia. 

B. — NAPLES  TILL  BONAPARTE'S  RETUEN  FROM  BGTPT. 

Championnet  having  been  removed  from  Naples  in  1799,  Mac* 
donald  remained  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  which  was  the 
sole  support  of  the  Parthenopeian  republic,  for  the  government  itself 
had  neither  army  nor  finances.  Macdonald  had  at  first  restored 
Favpoult  to  his  functions;  the  Directory  itself,  however,  soon  re- 
called him,  and  sent  Abrial  to  organise  the  republic,  which  had 
alread}r  become  untenable  on  his  arrival,  because  the  Abruzzi, 
Calabria,  and  Apulia  had  revolted  against  the  republic.    It  was  im- 
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possible  to  suppress  this  dreadful  insurrection  without  the  aid  of 
French  troops ;  but  Macdonald  was  obliged,  at  the  most  dangerous 
moment,  to  recall  Duhesme,  who  had  been  sent  to  Apulia  with  his 
troops,  because  he  liimself  was  compelled  to  proceed  with  all  haste 
to  Upper  Italy.  During  the  concluding  months  of  the  year  1798, 
the  country  people,  under  experienced  and  bold  leaders,  assembled 
in  bands,  and,  under  pretence  of  supporting  religion  and  monarchy, 
committed  the  most  fearful  depredations  and  murders  of  all  descrip- 
tions on  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The  bands  in  the  Abruzzi 
were  under  the  leadership  of  Rodio  and  Pronio;  in  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  Michael  Pezza,  so  notorious  for  his  cruelties  as  a  robber 
and  murderer  that  the  admiring  people  had  given  him  the  name  of 
Brother  Devil  (Fra  Diavolo),  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  plun- 
derers. In  the  Basilicata  pillage  and  desolation  were  promptea  and 
promoted  by  a  bishop  and  many  of  the  clergy ;  in  Apulia  the  people 
were  called  to  arms  by  three  Corsican  adventurers ;  in  Campania 
most  horrible  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  Mammone  Gandano, 
who  was  almost  rivalled  in  his  love  of  plunder  and  wickedness  by 
Sciarpa  and  Decesani.  In  Calabria,  however,  a  plenipotentiary  at 
lengtn  appeared  from  the  royal  family,  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
Palermo,  who  has  gained  for  himself  a  distinguished  place  among 
tlie  tools  of  royal  cruelty.  Tlie  name  of  the  king's  representative  on 
this  occasion  was  Fabrizio  Ruffo,  who,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  title  of 
a  cardinal,  but  was  at  the  same  time  capable  of  the  commission  of 
any  crime,  and  had  been  long  since  guilty  of  robbing  the  treasury.* 
He  had  been  removed  from  the  management  of  the  treasury  by 
Pope  Pius  VI.,  on  account  of  gross  irregularities  of  which  he  was 
guilty,  and  from  Rome  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  was  at  the 
time  in  which  he  was  created  a  cardinal.  When  he  received  his 
new  dignity  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  remained  theie  till  the  city 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French;  he  afterwards  went  to 
Palermo,  from  whence  he  came  back  in  February  to  Calabria,  as 
,the  king's  plenipotentiary,  but  without  either  money  or  troops.  Ho 
no  sooner  appeared  with  his  boasting  and  promises,  than  whole 
crowds  of  fanatical  priests,  murderers,  and  robbers,  collected  around 
him,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  rude  peasantry  of  the  moun- 
tains. Whilst  scenes  of  hoyror  were  enacted  in  the  southern  and 
western  part  of  the  Parthenopean  republic,  the  fantastic  visionaries 

*  CoUetta^lib.  ir.,  { 14,  p.  220:  "  Fabrizio Raffo,iiatodinobiIe mi  tristo  seme,  scaltro 
per  natara,  ignorante  di  Bcienze  e  lettere,  scostomato  in  gioventii,  lascivo  in  vec- 
chiezza,  povero  di  casa,  dissipatore,  prese  nc  suoi  verdi  anni  il  ricco  11  facile  cam- 
mino  deile  prelature.  Piacque  al  Ponteflco  Pio  YI.,  dal  quale  ebbe  impiego  suprcmu 
nella  camera  ponteficia;  ma  per  troppi  e  siibitl  guadagni,  perduto  ufficio  e  ravore, 
tomo  dovizioso  in  patria,  lasclande  la  Koma  potente  amici  acqulstati,  come  in 
citta  corrotta  co*  doni  ed  i  blandimenti  della  fortmia.  Dimandd  ai  re  di  Napoli  cd 
ottenne  la  intendenza  della  casa  regale  di  Caserta;  indi  tomato  nello  ^«zie  di  Flo. 
fa  cardlnale,  ando  a  Roma  et  U  restd  sino  al  1798,  quando  per  Ic  rlvoluzioni  di 
Koma  prese  in  Napoli  ricovcro  e  poco  appresso  in  Palermo  scguendo  il  re." — Botta, 
lib.  XTi.,  vol.  ir.,  p.  193:  *'  Scrivono  alcuni  che  il  cardinale  disse  anclie  a  voce  che 
fbase  fatto  papa.    Cid  dissero  di  lai,  pcrch^  lo  credevano  capace  di  dirlo.' 
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and  enthusiasts  of  the  cajatal,  the  ladies  of  the  saloons  and 
ihetoncians  got  up  the  most  ridiculous  and  childiah  exhibitions  ia 
fayour  of  liberty  and  the  republic.  Not  only  were  Alfieri's  declar 
matory  pieces  in  favour  of  liberty  represented  in  the  theatres,  but 
additional  speeches  were  delivered  between  the  acts,  and  curses  ful- 
minated from  the  stage  against  tyrants  and  despotism.  *  This  was^ 
however,  nothing  but  mere  words*— no  active  exertions  were  made 
to  sustain  the  cause,  whilst  Ruffo's  army  of  the  faith  increased  daily. 
Eleonora  Fonseca  Pimentel,  the  Neapolitan  Madame  de  Stael,  pub- 
lished a  journal,  which  was  full  of  accounts  of  victories  won  by  the 
republicans,  while  in  &ct  they  were  everywhere  defeated.  Michel 
Agnolo  Ciccone  translated  the  Gospel  into  the  popular  Neapolitan 
dialect,  and  accompanied  his  translation  with  democratical  comments. 
MantonCy  the  mimster  of  war,  caused  public  collections  to  be  made 
from  house  to  house  for  the  threatened  republic,  by  the  Duchesses  of 
Cassano  and  Pepoli ! !  Championnet  waS'StiU  in  Naples  at  the  time 
in  which  the  Russians  and  Turks  had  driven  the  French  from 
Corfu,  and  were  threatening  a  landing  in  Naples  in  favour  of  the 
Royal  Government,  when  Ru£E>  and  his  army  of  the  fiiith  had 
assumed  a  formidable  character,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  marching  to 
Campania.  He  sent  a  division  of  Neapolitans,  and  also  a  French 
corps  under  Duhesme,  against  the  Royalists.  On  this  occasion  there 
was  as  little  want  of  ridiculous  exhibitions  as  of  simple  faith,  for 
the  republicans  caused  Cardinal  Zurletto  Capone,  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  to  issue  a  ban  of  excommunication  agamst  Ruffi),  and,  as  if  it 
had  been  in  the  very  depths  of  the  middle  ages,  Ruffo  treated  him 
with  like  for  like. 

Of  these  two  divisions,  the  one  under  Duhesme,  consisting  of 
6000  men,  and  in  which  there  was  very  few  Neapolitans,  was 
successful  in  its  undertaking  against  Apulia;  there  the  Russians  and 
Turks  were  threatening  an  invasion,  and  the  general  insurrection 
deprived  the  city  of  all  intercourse  with  the  country.  Six  towns 
were  saved  from  the  insurrection  and  the  country  was  occupied ;  but 
the  events  in  Lombardy  compelled  Macdonald  to  recall  Duhesme. 
The  other  division,  which  was  composed  wholly  of  Neapolitans!, 
suffered  a  defeat,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Salerno. 
At  this  moment  not  only  was  Calabria  occupied  by  the  cardinaPs  royal 
army  of  the  faith  and  by  some  regular  troops  which  had  been  sent 
thither,  but  also  Lucera,  Manfredonia,  Andna,  Bari,  Ascoli,  Venosa, 
Bitonto,  and  Barletta  became  the  prey  of  the  insurgents  after  the 
recall  of  General  Duhesme,  and  the  departure  of  Macdonald  from 
Central  and  Lower  Italy,  which  took  place  immediately  afterwards. 
The  inhabitants  themselves  forcibly  drove  oui  the  authorities  of  the 
visionary  republicans,  and  again  received  in  their  stead  the  bailiffi 
and  plunderers  of  their  queen  within  their  walls.  Foggia  alone 
resisted  for  a  longer  period — but  at  length  the  dreadful  cardinal, 
supported  by  the  Enghsh,  Russians,  and  Turks  by  sea,  appeared  be- 
fore Naples^  with  his  nelli^  bands,  immediately  aner  the  aeparture  of 
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Macdonald*  On  the  7th  of  June  Macdonald  had  marched  from 
Caserta  into  the  states  of  the  Church*  Immediately  afterwards 
Rufifo's  hordes  appeared  and  made  preparations  in  the  name  and  by 
the  commission  of  the  kin^  to  stonathe  capital  of  his  kingdom^  witn 
the  assistance  of  some  Neapolitan  and  oicilian  soldiers  who  had 
been  disembarkedi  and  supported  by  English,  Russians,  Romans, 
Tuscans,  Portuguese,  Dalmatians,  and  Turks.  As  early  as  the  5th 
of  June  the  republicans  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  relatives 
of  Cardinal  Rufib,  among  whom  was  his  brother,  and  made  them 
answerable  for  his  deeds  of  blood,  because  at  that  time  the  city  of 
Naples  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  sicjge. 

The  legislative   body  removed  the  sittings   to   Castel  Nuovo, 
whilst   M^jean  and  the  Frenchmen   left   behind  under  his  com- 
mand took  possession  of  the  Castle  of   Saint  Elmo.     The  aged 
admiral  Caracciolo,  who  had  accompanied  the  king  to   Palermo^ 
and  then  as  a  Neapolitan  returned  to  Naples  to  serve  his  country, 
which  the  king  had  forsaken,  equipped  a  fleet  of  small  craft  m 
order  to  cannonade  the   shores,  whilst   the   Russians  and  Turks 
effected  landings  at  various    points    and    stormed  the   trenches. 
On  the  11th  of  June  Ruffo  invested  the  city;  and  on  the    13th, 
relying  confidently  on  the  aid  of  the  fanatical  and  blind  populace 
within,  who  sympathised  with  the  army  of  the  faith,  he  ordered  the 
storming  to  commence  on  three  sides  at  once  (Maddalena,  Forier, 
Capo  di  Monte).     The  fighting  and  slaughter  continued  for  the 
whole  day,  and  recommenced  with  double  fury  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th.     The  streets  were  defended  with  such  desperation  tnat 
they  were  only  to  be  won  one  after  another  by  the  oloodiest  and 
most  persevering  assaults.     Ruffo  had  distributed  arms  among  the 
Lazzaroni,  blood  flowed  in  streams,  houses  were  plundered  and  many 
of  them  set  in^flames,  and  the  most  inhuman  cruelties  practised  on 
both  sides.     On  the  15th,  also,  murders  and  slaughter  continued  till 
nightiall,  and  the  whole  city  was  occupied  by  Ruffo*s  hordes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fortified  palace  in  the  street  of  Toledo,  the  molci 
a  small  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  castles.     The  scenes   of  strife, 
murder,  and  pillage,  were  repeated  uninterruptedly  in  the  city  from 
the  Idth  till  the  18th,  and  at  the  end  of  these  &ree  days,  Rufib, 
finding  himself  unable  to  reduce  the  castles,  made  proposals,  on  the 
19th,  for  a  suspension  of  arms.      M^jean  was  accused  of  being  a 
traitor,  because  he  at  that  time  entered  into  a  combination,  as  it 
were,  with  Ruffo,  against  the  republicans,  and  very  probably  re- 
ceivc^l  money  in   order  to  betray  them.    This  we  shall  neither 
allege  nor  deny,  because  the  Italians,  who  have  asserted  it,  are  not 
Tery  scrupulous  in  their  allegations;  so  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  being  in  possession  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  he  perfectly  com- 
manded the  city  by  its  artillery,  and  could  have  shot  down  Ruffo's 
hordes  at  his  discretion. 

Mejean  undertook  to  mediate  between  Ruffo  and  the  republicans, 
who,  hoveever,  required  guarantees  for  the  observance  of  the  terms 

k2 
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of  the  proposed  capitulation,  because,'  tliough  Rufib  negociated  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  they  knew  that  neither  the  king,  the 
queen,  nor  the  cardinal  himself,  would  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  obligation  of  an  oath.  The  English,  who  were  at  that  time 
under  the  impression  that  the  Frencn  fleet  which  had  sailed  from 
Brest  might  be  intended  for  Naples,  recommended  Rufib  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  the  capitulation  was  concluded  on  the  23rd,  in  the 
cardinal's  dwelling,  and  signed  under  the  guarantee  of  an  English, 
Turkish,  and  Russian  plenipotentiary.  RuiTo  and  Micheroux 
signed  on  the  part  and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  General  Massa 
on  that  of  the  republicans.     The  agreement  consisted  of  six  points. 

1.  The  republicans  were  to  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  military 
lionours,  and  neither  to  be  molested  in  their  persons  nor  properties. 

2.  Ships  were  to  be  provided  by  the  king'*s  representatives  to  con- 
vey them  to  Toulon,  except  such  as  chose  to  remain  in  the  kingdom, 
who,  as  well  as  their  families,  were  to  be  exempt  from  prosecution. 

3.  These  stipulations  were  to  apply  not  only  to  the  republicans 
Ij'ing  in  the  forts,  but  to  those  also  who  had  been  taken  as  prisoners 
of  war.  4.  The  forts  were  not  to  be  evacuated  till  the  ships  were  in 
readiness.  5.  Hostages  *  were  to  be  given  by  the  king'^s  plenipo- 
tentiaries for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions.  The  sixth  point 
related  to  the  hostages. 

The  hostages  were  sent  to  M^jean  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  the 
republicans  put  on  shipboard,  and  even  a  part  of  the  ships  had 
luckily  sailed  for  Toulon,  when  Nelson  appeared  in  the  harbour, 
with  the  king  on  board  his  ship.  From  that  moment  forward 
might  became  right,  and  two  female  furies  proceeded  to  satiate 
their  revenge.  The  queen  had  sent  her  friend,  the  pure  Lady 
Hamilton,  from  Palermo,  to  follow  Nelson,  and  the  admiral  being 
the  slave  of  her  charms,  lent  his  instrumentality,  on  her  solicitation, 
to  assist  the  helpless  kins  to  carry  into  execution  his  wife's  revenge- 
ful commands.  None  but  the  few  republicans,  who  had  already 
taken  their  departure,  arrived  fortunately  at  Marseilles;  all  the  rest 
were  detained.  After  some  days  the  king  returned  to  Palermo, 
declared  the  agreement  to  be  null  and  void,t  and  ordered  eighty  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his  kingdom  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  and  chains.    Even  before  the  cruel  criminal  justice  of  Queen 

♦  In  reference  to  the  signatures  to  the  agreement,  CJolletta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  200,  ob- 
serves:  "Seguivano  in  nomi  di  Ruffo  e  Micheroux  di  Foote  per  Tlnghilterra  di 

Bailie  p^  la  Kussia  e  di per  la  Porta  e  per  la  parte  republicano  di  Maasa  e 

Mcjean."  In  the  note  it  is  observed  that  the  place  for  the  name  of  the  Turkish 
ambassador  is  left  blank  in  the  original  of  the  treaty.  In  Botta,  Kera^dy  is  given 
as  the  name  of  the  Russian  representative,  and  Bonien  as  that  of  the  Turkish.  It 
appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  whole  affhir  of  the  guarantee  was  a  mere  mysti- 
fication agreed  upon  between  Rufib  and  M6jean— Rufib  had  people  enough  to  play 
the  several  characters. 

t  We  give  the  original  words  of  the  proclamation,  which  convey  an  idea  of  the 
cowardly,  stupid,  and  cruel  disposition  of  the  king:  •«  I  re  non  patt^are  eo  sudditi, 
esscre  abusivi  e  nuUi  gli  atti  del  suo  vicario;  voler  egU  esercitaTe  la  plena  regia 
autorita  sopra  rebelli." 
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Caroline  was  brouglit  into  full  play  against  these  unfortunate  pri- 
soners, RuSb's  bands  of  fiiithful  and  orthodox  Calabrians  and  Laz- 
zaroni  had  lived  and  pillaged  after  their  own  fashion.     Whilst  they 
were  alone  in  the  city,  houses  were  plundered  and  palaces  burnt 
down,  rich  and  even  well-dressed  persons  maltreatedi  murdered,  and 
many  even  publicly  burnt.     Heaps  of  dead  bodies  were  lying  in 
every  street  and  blood  ran  in  torrents.     In  order  to  avoid   the 
appearance  of  exaggerating  these  dreadful  details  by  rhetorical  lan- 
guage, we  give  in  a  note  a  passage  from  CoUetta^  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  occasion  and  circumstances  in  language  which,  as  we 
know  from  other  sources,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.* 

On  this  occasion  particularly,  Mejean  became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion. He  had  the  hostages  in  his  hands,  commanded  the  city 
with  his  artillery,  and  could  nave  set  the  prisoners  free.  He  is,  how- 
ever, accused  of  having  received  money  from  the  English,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  negociations  because  he  had  no  confidence  in 
Kufib.  The  accusation  derived  some  appearance  of  probability  from 
the  fact,  that  on  his  departure  with  the  i  rench  in  English  ships  to  Tou- 
lon, he  allowed  the  unfortunate  Neapolitans  who  were  in  the  French 
ranks  to  be  mercilessly  torn  out — not  to  be  protected  even  by  their 
French  uniform.  Dreadful  as  the  davs  and  nicrhts  from  the  9th  till 
the  13th  of  July  were  rendered  by  the  cannibal  rage  and  unre- 
strained license  of  the  army  of  the  faith,  the  Turco-Roman  justice 
administered  by  the  queen,  Acton  and  their  helpers  in  the  capitu- 
lation of  Capua  and  Caserta,  was  still  more  horrible.  The  king  had, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  before  his  return  for  some  days  to 
Palermo,  appointed  a  junta  of  state  as  a  political  tribunal,  declared  all 
the  existing  laws  of  the  city  abolished ;  and,  after  the  Turkish  fashion, 
the  country  to  be  conquered.  In  accordance  with  these  Turkish  prin- 
ciples his  junta  held  and  regulated  the  proceedings  of  their  criminal 
court.  This  tribunal  consisted  of  two  K^eapolitans,  notorious  as  the 
authors  of  the  most  cruel  police  reflations,  and  three  fanatical 
Sicilian  judges,  who  conducted  themselves  precisely  after  the  fashion 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunals  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Whoever  had 

♦  Colletta,  lib.  ▼.,  cap,  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  263:  "I  vicitori  correyano  aopra  i  vinti;  dii 

non  era  guerriero  deUa  santa  fede,  o  plebc  incontrato  era  ucciso,  quindi  lo  piazze  e 

le  stradc  bruttate  di  sangue  e  di  cadaveri,  gU  onesti  fuggitivi  o  nascosti,  i  ribald! 

amiati  cd  audaci,  risse  tra  questi  per  gara  di  vendette  o  di  guadagni,  grida,  lamcnti. 

Chiuso  il  foTo,  vote  U  chiese,  le  Tie  deserte  o  popolate  a  tumulto,  aspetto  di  citta 

come  allora  espugnata.    £  la  fierczza,  saziata  di  sanguine,  Toltasi  all  avarizia, 

fingendo,  che  i  giacobinl  stessero  nascosti  neUe  case,  non  lascio  luogo  chiuso;  e, 

appena  aperto,  vi  rubava  a  sacco;  i  lazzari,  i  servi,  i  nemici,  e  i  falsi  amici  denun- 

ziaTano  alia  plebe  le  case  che  dicevano  del  rebelli  ed  ivi  non  altro  che  sforzare, 

involare,  uccidere  tntto  a  genio  di  fortnna.    Traendo  i  prigioni  per  le  vie  iiudi  e 

legati,  li  tranflggerano  con  le  armi,  ayviliyano  per  colpi  villani  e  lordure  suUa  faccia, 

gente  di  ogni  eu,  di  ogni  scsso,  antichi  magistrati,  egregie  donne  gii  roadre  della 

patria,  erano  strascinati  a  quel  supplizii;  cosi  che  i  pericoli  della  passata  guerra, 

la  iiuolenza  delle  bande  regie  le  nltime  disperazioni  del  republicani,  tutti  i  timori 

degli  scorsi  giomi  al  paragone  delle  presenti  calamitli  parevano  toUerabili.  ^   H 

Catdinale  Ruffb,  gli  altri  capi  della  santa  fede  ed  i  potenti  su  la  plebe,  validi  ad 

acoendere  gU  sdegni  non  bastarano  a  modcrare  la  villania.** 
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filled  any  office  under  the  republic,  whoever  was  in  the  most  remote 
degree  connected  with  any  of  the  originatoni  or  promoters  of  tiie 
new  institutions,  was  executed;  and  those  executions,  en  masse^  oon« 
tinned  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  a 
thing  incredible  to  relate,  but  capable  of  proof,  from  the  records  of 
the  junta  itself,  that  about  40,000  individuals  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  40,000  more  to  banishment.  In  order  to  give  some 
explanation  of  this  apparently  incredible  statement,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  all  who  were  even  members  of  any  of  tlie 
numerous  clubs;  all  who  had  been  present  at  any  meeting  during 
the  republican  period;  all  whose  names  had  been  enrolled  on  the 
conscription  list,  though  they  had  never  served;  all  whose  names, 
even  without  their  consent,  had  been  placed  by  the  town  councils 
on  the  list  of  the  citizen  guard,  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  junta, 
and  could  only  be  liberated  by  a  special  act  of  favour  on  the  part  of 
die  king.  The  number  of  persons  really  executed  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  4000,  without  taking  into  account  those  who  were  tor- 
mented in  their  hateful  dungeons,  or  those  who  perished  from  starv- 
ation, maltreatment,  and  torture.  This  persecution  unhappily  feQ 
upon  those  persons  who,  in  an  ignorant  and  benighted  country,  were 
atone  capable  of  any  noble  thoughts  or  worthy  aspirations.  True  it  is, 
their  dreams  were  often  ridiculous  and  Utopian,  but  their  views 
were  honest  and  their  convictions  sincere.  The  noblest  and  the  best 
of  the  people,  therefore,  men  and  women,  all  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  either  in  literature  or  the  arts,  were  cruelly  extirpated. 
Were  we  to  enter  into  details,  the  register  of  the  cruelties  practised 
by  this  tribunal  would  never  end;  we  shall  therefore  merely  remark 
upon  the  unworthy  treatment  and  noble  courage  of  Eleonora  Fonseca 
Fimentel.  She  met  her  death  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  philosophy 
and  a  hero !  Grimaldi,  Maria  Pagano,  and  the  oelebrated  physician 
and  naturalist,  Cirillo,  were  not  less  noble  in  their  endurance  of  an 
ignominious  death,  or  less  remarkable  for  their  adherence  to  theiz 
humane  though  visionary  dreams.  Cimarosa,  the  celebrated  com* 
poser,  was  exposed  to  unspeakable  persecutions;  he  was  at  length, 
indeed,  rescued  from  death  by  Russian  interference;  but  soon  after- 
wards died  from  the  effect  o£  his  shattered  constitaUon  and  lonff 
sufferings.  ^ 

Tlic  part  played  on  this  occasion  by  the  overbearing  English,  and 
by  Nelson,  whom  they  honoured  as  a  god,  and  whom  they  after- 
wards employed  to  destroy  and  bum  the  city  of  Copenhagen  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  was  disgi-aceful  and  dishonourable.  The  violent  uid 
brutal  admiral,  influenced  by  his  mistress,  who  wished  to  pleaae 
queen  Caroline,  allowed  his  fli^-ship  to  be  made  the  scene  of  a 
criminal  tribunal,  established  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  most  deserv- 
ing officers  of  the  Neapolitan  army.  Among  these  we  may  espe- 
cially mention  the  name  of  the  aged  and  venerable  Prince  Carao- 
cioH,  who  had  formerly  been  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  king's, 
and  had  rendered  great  services  both  to  him  and  to  the  <aty  of 
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Naples,  and  who  had  also  been  a  friend  of  Nelson's;*  even  the  cruel 
NeapoHtan  judges  who  formed  the  court-martial  were  willing  to 
give  a  favourable  ear  to  the  desire  of  the  aged  admiral  for  an 
adjournment,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  produce  new  witnesses  and 
additional  proofs  of  his  innocence.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
report  their  proceedings  to  Nelson,  who  decided  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  any  longer  delay.  The  court  afterwards  condemned  the 
old  man  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  Ndson  wrote  underneath  the 
sentence — "  to  death*' — caused  him  to  be  removed  from  his  ship  to 
the  Neapolitan  frigate  Minerva,  which  was  lying  near,  and  to  be 
hanged  £rom  the  yard-arm. 

The  dreadful  lesson,  too,  which  Providence  on  ihis  occasion  gave 
to  the  hardhearted  king,  bjr  the  reappearance  of  the  corpse,  which 
had  heea  sunk  by  weimts  in  the  sea,  was  altogether  thrown  away 
<m  his  stony  heart.     The  event  awakened  a  momentary  terror, 
which  speedily  dkappeared.     As  the  king  was  returning  from  Pa- 
lermo, and  standing  at  the  bow  of  the  ship,  there  appeared  a  dead 
body  floating  on  the  water.    As  the  body  approached,  a  wave  threw 
up  me  head,  and  tibe  king,  to  his  astonishment  and  horror,  recog- 
nised the  countenance  of  his  old  friend,  with  his  grey  dripping  locks. 
He  screamed  out  the  name  of  CaraocioH,  and  expressed  himself 
after  ike  &ahion  of  Shakspeare's  Lady  Macfoeth.*f-    The  impression, 
however,  lasted  only  for  a  moment,  and  the  king  remained  such  as 
be  had  been  from  ms  youth  up.    As,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  Pope 
was  removed  from  the  Carthusian  monast^  in  Tuscany  to  Turin, 
and  thence  to  Brian9on,  the  Roman  repub&c  deprived  of  French 
aid  and  the  Cisalpine  one  dissolved,  the  queen  of  if aples  now  hoped 
to  be  able  to  conquer  the  States  of  the  Church.     She  did,  indeed, 
afterwards  succeed,  with  the  help  of  the  English,  in  getting  pos- 
session of  Rome;  but  the  coalition  now  be^an  to  fall  to  pieces  of 
itself  for  Austria  fell  into  disputes  with  Naples  respecting  the  States 
of  the  Oiurch,  and   with   Kussia  respecting  Piedmont»  because 
Austria  alone  wi^ed  to  swallow  up  the  whole  prey. 

*  CoUetta  callfl  him  **  Dotto  in  arte,  ftlioe  in  graerra,  cliian>  per  aoq^oivtate  glorie, 
meriteTole  per  seryigi  di  sette  lottri  alia  patria  e  al  re,  citadino  egregk>  e  modesto, 
tndito  del  aerro  nelle  domeatiche  pareti,  tradito  dal  compagno  d'aimi  Lord  Nelaon, 
tradito  dagli  ufRziali  suoi  gradid." 

t  CoUecta:  ^  Yolgendo  il  re  inonidito  chieae  in  oonfiiBo;  ma  ehe  vttok  quelmortot 
Ai  <te  nel  luuTeraale  abalordimento  e  silenzio  de'  ciroonatanti,  11  cappeUaao  pietoaa- 
mente  replied:  '  IHrei  che  viene  a  dimandar  Christiana  tepciiunu^  '  Setabbia  rispoie 
Ure^e  andb  nlo  epenserOM  oBa  sua  ttanza.'* 
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§111. 

HIBTOBT  OF  THE  WAR  TILL  THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  RUSSIA 

FROM  THE  COALITION. 

X. — ^WAB  IN  ITALY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  Moreau  made  a  fortunate  retreat  after 
tlie  engagement  at  Uassano,  collected  around  him  the  remnant  of 
the  French  power  in  Italy,  and  encamped  first  at  Tortona,  and  after- 
wards at  Alessandria.     Suwarrow,  it  is  true,  ordered  a  division  of 
the  army  to  attack  him,  but  this  attack  was  repulsed  by  Moreau,  on 
the  12th   of  May,  at  Bassignano;  the  French  general,  however, 
marched  into  the  territory  of  Genoa,  there  to  await  Macdonald, 
who  had  commenced  his  movement  from  Naples  as  early  as  the 
7  th  of  June.     Macdonald  gained  for  himself  great  military  glory 
by  his  march  from  Naples  to  Tuscany.     He  separated  his  force, 
stated  to  amount  to  36,000  men,  into  three  divisions.    Placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  one  of  them,  he  proceeded  through  Fondi  and 
Terracina ;  the  second,  under  the  command  of  Vatrin,  took  the 
route  of  San  Germane  and  Ceperano;  whilst  the  third,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  troops  previously  scattered  about  in  the  Abruzzi,  was 
led  by  Coutard,  by  the  shortest  road  to  Tuscany.     Macdonald  and 
Coutard  met  with  no  resistance;  but  Vatrin,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sora,  came  upon  a  considerable  body  of  mountaineers,  which  had 
taken  up  a  strong  and  almost  impregnable  position  iii  the  small 
town  of  Isola,  ana  there  disputed  his  passage.    .He  was  compelled 
by  a  desperate  struggle  to  drive  his  opponents  into  the  fortress,  next 
to  venture  a  murderous  storm  against  Isola,  and  cut  a  way  of  deli- 
verance for  himself  and  his  troops  over  dead  bodies  and  ruins.     AU 
the  posts  were  withdrawn,  but  garrisons  were  thrown  into  the 
fortresses  of  Ancona,  Perugia,  and  Civitsl  Yecchia.      Macdonald 
left  his  heavy  artillery  behind  him  in  Rome,  but  the  difficult  march 
from  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  Appcnnincs  has  secured  him  a 
place  amongst  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age.     His  ambition,  how- 
ever, led*  him  astray — when  arrived  at  the  summit,  two  ways  were 
open  before  him — one  into  the  district  of  Genoa,  the  other  into  the 
plain  of  Lombardy.     He  ought  to  have  taken  the  former,  as  Victor, 
whom  Moreau  had  sent  to  meet  him,  was  there  awaiting  his  arrival, 
in  order  to  effect  a  junction  between  the  two  armies.     He,  however, 
took  the  northern  road  leading  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  because, 
by  pursuing  that  route,  he  hoped  to  surprise  the  Austrians  without 
being  obliged  to  share  the  honour  with  Moreau. 

Moreau  had  at  first  marched  to  Coni,  and  then  to  Genoa,  whilst 
the  Russians,  to  Suwarrow*s  great  vexation,  were  engaged  with  the 
Austrians,  and,  according  to  their  system,  in  besieging  and  reducing 
the  fortresses  of  Pigncrol,  Susa,  La  Brunette,  and  Col  d'Assiette; 
by  this  meaps  their  strength  was  divided,  and  rendered  inefficient. 
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Victor  had  sent  Lapojpe  with  an  army  of  Ligurians  to  Bobbio,  and 
thither  Macdonald  ought  to  have  directed  his  course,  whereas  he 
took  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  and  marched  to  Modena.  He 
hopea  to  surprise  the  Austrians,  who  were  employed  in  covering  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  and  had  distributed  their  forces  with  a  feeling  of 
perfect  security.  Kray  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Mantua;  Klenau  besieged  and  took,  first,  Ferrara,  then  Bologna; 
Ott  had  forced  his  way  into  the  passes  of  the  Appennines,  and 
Suwarrow  was  at  a  great  distance.  The  last-named  general  had 
pushed  forward  to  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and  the  Cossacks  stretched  even 
into  the  province  of  Dauphiny,  where  Macdonald  committed  the 
error  of  marching  upon  the  river  Tidonc  instead  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion on  the  Bormida  with  Victor's  army,  and  thereby  with  Moreau. 
Suwarrow's  official  correspondence  best  proves  how  much  dissatisfied 
he  was  even  at  that  time  with  the  Austrians,  who  were  desirous  of 
profiting  by  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his 
Knightly  and  honourable  sacrifice  of  every  mere  political  advantage, 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  petty,  contemptible,  and  selfish  ends. 
In  almost  every  letter  Suwarrow  ridicules  the  tediousness,  systematic 
caution,  and  pedantry  of  the  Austrians,  who  at  length  prevailed 
upon  tlie  Emperor  Francis  to  copy  and  sign  instructions  for  Su- 
warrow, which,  as  the  printed  correspondence  proves,  were  wholly 
opposed  both  to  his  own  views  and  to  those  of  the  Emperor  Paul.* 
The  intrigues  at  Vienna  frustrated  all  the  advantages  which  Su* 
warrow  hoped  to  realise  by  refusing  to  receive  any  orders  from  the 
council  of  war  in  the  capital,  and  requiring  to  have  his  instructions 
immediately  from  the  Emperor  himself,  llie  Emperor  was  in  fact 
compelled  by  these  court  cabals  to  sign  instructions  which  proceeded 
from  the  council,  and  even  to  give  to  his  generals  orders  the  very 
reverse  of  those  which  they  received  from  Suwarrow  as  commander- 

*  The  title  of  the  collection  of  documents  connected  with  Sawarrow's  campaign 
in  1800  runs  as  foUows: — 

CorresiKmdence  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Generalissimo  Prince  Italinsky  Count 
Alexander  Wassiliewitsch  Souwaroff-Rimnisky,  concerning  the  Russo-Austrian  cam- 
paign in  the  year  1799,  collected  ftom  official  sources  and  original  documents, 
printed  by  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  published  by  G.  Freehs,  Impe- 
rial Russian  Councillor  of  State.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  a  Prussian 
officer,  part  vii.,  p.  304;  part  ii^  p.  346-8:  Glogau  and  Leipzig,  1835.  Carl  Heymann. 
The  very  feet  of  appointing  Austrian  commissioners  for  the  administration  of 
territories  occupied  by  the  Russians  and  not  belonging  to  Austria,  must  have  been 
offensive  both  to  Paul  and  Suwarrow ;  but  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  of  the 
date  of  the  1 7th  of  May,  after  the  conquest  of  Turin  and  Piedmont,  is  decisive 
(L,  p.  74):  **  In  reference  to  the  course  of  fiirther  operations,  I  have  already  com- 
municated to  you  my  views  in  the  letters  of  the  1 2  th  and  13th  of  May.  In  accord- 
ance witli  these,  I  find  it  impossible,  however  much  I  regret  it,  to  approve  of  aU 
your  arrangements  in  the  civil  and  political  administration  of  the  Piedmontese 
states,  or  of  the  employment  of  tlie  Piedmontese  troops  in  the  service,  which  you 
referred  to  on  the  2nd  of  May.  In  accordance  with  these  views  I  must  beg  you, 
dear  field-marshal,  to  recall  the  orders  issued  by  you  in  those  districts,  and  not  to 
allow  the  instructions  given  to  General  La  Tour  and  Colonel  Atems  to  be  earned 
into  eflect.  Bereafter  you  are  to  leave  everything  which  rdatM  to  the  civU  admints&O' 
turn  to  my  own  and  further  orders** 
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in-chief.  For  example,  Suwarrow  hftcL  long  before  givea  orders  to 
Kray  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  go  «nd  meet  Macdonald; 
whereas  the  Emperor  commanded  him  on  no  account  to  do  any  auch 
thing;  Macdonald,  therefore^  was  very  near  attaining  his  object  and 
reheving  Mantua* 

Kray  had  satisfied  himself  with  sending  Ott  and  HohensoUem  to 
meet  and  check  Macdonald;  he  himself  did  not  mardx  till  too  late, 
and  Suwarrow's  rapidity  of  movement  alone  saved  the  fruits  of  the 
preceding  victory.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  Macdonald's  appear- 
ance in  uie  plains,  Suwarrow  proceeded  with  astonishing  rapidity  to 
march  through  Asti  and  Alessandria  to  the  Trebbia.  He  afterwards 
devolved  upon  Bellegarde  the  duty  of  keeping  Moreau  at  a  distance 
from  Tortona  and  Alessandria,  and  appeared  at  Tidone,  on  the 
Trebbia,  on  the  17th  of  June,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  Mac- 
donald had  gained  some  advantages^  and  was  about  to  venture  on  a 
general  atta^.  On  the  18th,  however,  he  found  himself  opposed  to 
le  whole  army,  which  had  been  victorious  at  Gassano,  and  had 
since  received  reinforcements.  On  the  18tb,  Suwarrow  and  his 
Iiieut.-Generals  Korsakoff  and  Melas^  with  his'  subordinates  Ott  and 
Frohlich,  drove  Macdonald  from  the  left  to  the  riffht  bank  of  the 
Tidone;  and  he  was  then  imprudent  enough  to  risk  everything  on 
the  19th.  The  battle  was  bloody,  the  issue  long  doubtful,  and 
Suwarrow^  according  to  his  custom  of  bringing  on  a  decision  in 
battles  and  the  conquest  of  cities,  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  vast 
number  of  men,  as  he  lost  many  more  than  the  French;  but  his 
victory  was  complete.  Some  idea  of  the  loss  which  this  victory  on 
the  Trebbia  cost  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  the 
French  in  three  days  was  estimated  at  1  i^OOO  men.  They,  not^ 
withstanding,  made  a  masterly  retreat  through  Modeaa,  but  found 
during  its  execution  that  they  had  to  do  with  the  bold  and  rapid 
Suwarrow,  and  not  with  the  systematic  and  tedious  Austrians.  Su* 
warroif^  pursued  and  hung  upon  their  rear,  and  made  several  thou- 


*  Sawarrow  was  so  mnch  distatisfled  at  tills,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  remain. 
On  the  27th  of  May  he  wiiteB  as  fbllowg  to  the  EiUBiaa  aariMaaador  in  YieoBa: 
*'  They  (Kray  and  Klenau)  were,  howeyer,  suddenly  recaUed  to  the  siege  of  Maotna, 
without  a  word  of  infoirmatlon  being  sent  to  nie.  After  audi  a  conree  Hiere  can  be 
no  need  of  my  iervioes;  I  an  deBinma  of  letuming  home.  Thii  cabinet  order  has 
disturbed  the  whole  plan  of  my  op^vtions;  and  in  order  to  repair  its  effects,  I  mmt 
remain  here  for  some  time.**  After  some  other  remarks  on  the  Tina^n^ft  of  the 
people  at  Vienna,  he  continues:  '*  £adi  general  turns  not  only  in  his  own  aflkin^ 
but  in  general  ones,  to  the  oouncil  of  war  at  court,  and  thus  has  the  right  of  intci- 
j^ng  after  his  own  inclination,  and  fat  his  own  adyantage.  The  council  also  has 
the  right  of  giving  them  commands  of  all  kinds,  and  thus  of  Unding  me.  The 
AnMuke  Charles,  howerer  zeslous  he  may  be  for  the  general  cause,  is  quite  as 
mudi  hampered  as  I  am  in  reference  to  our  operatiooB.  Were  it  not  so,  we  would 
fwrsne  a  very  different  course,  and  have  a  diftront  report  to  gtye — ^I  in  Italy,  and 
he  in  Germany  and  Switaerhmd!  His  ExceOency  Baron  Thugut  must,  forsooli&t 
look  through  all  instructiansl  His  wisdom  is  to  get  oyer  all  diiflculties,  and  hia 
strength  of  mind  is  to  remoye  all  obstructions  whidi  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fiuio- 
peao  goyemments.**  The  Emperor  Francis'  letter  to  Suwarrow  distinctly  showa 
4hat  at  Vienna  they  pretended  to  know  eyerjrthing  better,  and  distributed  and  xa- 
ceiyed  eyeiy  thing. 
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fland  prisoners  at  Piacenza,  among  whom  were  Generals  Ruscn, 
Gam  bray,  and  Salm. 

Macdonald,  with  the  remainder  of  the  anny,  afterwards  reached 
Genoa ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  serve  in  either  of  the  two  armieSi 
one  of  wMch  was  placed  by  the  Directory  behind  the  Yar,  and  the 
other  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  The  one  in  the  Fr^ich  territory 
was  first  to  be  organised  and  then  commanded  by  Championnet; 
the  second,  in  Gi^ioa,  consisted  of  the  combined  forces  of  Moreaa 
and  Macdonald,  and  daily  received  considerable  reinforcements  from 
France.  Moreau  remained  at  the  head  of  this  army  till  Joubert's 
arrival,  for  whom  the  chief  command  was  destined.  At  this  moment 
Suwarrow  b^an  to  find  the  Jesuitical  policy  of  the  Austrians 
altogether  intolerable,  as  it  became  obvious,  that  their  aim  was  no 
less  than  to  get  possession  of  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Central  Italy. 

Thugut  also  ofiended  and  incensed  the  Archduke  Charles,  by 
weakening  his  forces,  withdniwing  from  him  one  division  and  one 
general  after  another,  in  order  to  attain  his  ends  in  Italy,  by  pre- 
venting him  from  restoring  the  old  Swiss  governments.  Every 
one  expected  that  the  Archduke  Charles,  from  Zurich  and  ia 
Ziirich,  would  appoint  administrations  consisting  of  independent 
Swiss,  but  when  this  expectation  was  not  realised,  general  fean 
were  entertained  in  Switzerland  also  of  the  false  Austrian  policy; 
no  one,  therefore,  felt  any  interest  in  the  cause,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  was  obliged  to  maintain  himself  against  Massena  without 
aid  or  sympathy. 

The  Arcoduke  had  shown  venr  little  activity  since  the  30th  of 
March,  1799;  for  he  first  lay  sick  for  some  weeks  at  Stoclcach;  he 
was  then  annoyed  and  complained  because  the  Tyrol  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  his  command,  although  he  expressly  solicited  its  inclii- 
eion  in  the  district  to  whidi  his  supreme  command  should  extend. 
The  Archduke  did  not  set  out  to  Scnaffhaus^i  till  the  13th  of  April, 
when  Massena,  having  united  a  great  part  of  Jourdan's  army  to  hif 
own,  took  the  command  and  strongly  fortified  his  position  near 
Zurich.  On  this  occasion  the  Austrians  were  reproached,  we  know 
not  how  justly,  with  their  usual  methodical  and  systematic  pedantry. 
They  had  not,  as  is  said,  although  it  was  in  their  power,  occupied  a 
single  point  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  cannonading  Constance  and  occupying  their  troops  in 
a  pettjr^  warfare  in  the  long  strip  of  country  between  Basle  and 
Mannheim,  so  that  Massena  was  suffered  to  strengthen  his  army  by 
condnual  reinforcements  of  firesh  troops,  and  to  make  his  position 
near  Zttrich  almost  impregnable.  The  assistance  which  the  Arch- 
duke might  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  Switzerland,  seeing  that 
Stei^ger,  me  former  mayor  of  Berne,  and  other  members  of  the  old 
governments,  were  in  lus  camp,  was  wholly  frustrated  and  sacrificed 
by  Thugut's  chicanery  respecUng  the  proclamati<mB  to  be  issued  by 
them.  No(3&ing  of  importance  ocourred  till  the  end  of  April,  whem. 
the  Archduke  at  length  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  form  a  juno- 
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tion  with  SuwaiTOW  and  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  high  Alps. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Hotze  was  to  proceed  from  the  Voral- 
berg  to  the  Orisons,  and  Bellegarde  from  the  Tyrol  against  Le- 
courbe,  who  was  in  the  Valteline.  A  series  of  bloody  engagements 
were  fousht  in  the  east  of  Switzerland^  from  the  3rd  till  the  6t]i  of 
May.  The  Grisons  were  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  but  on  the  3rd 
of  May  Massena  hastened  to  the  reliefofthe  French  in  that  province, 
and  again  drove  the  Austrians  out  with  great  loss,  whilst  Soult,  with 
great  cruelty,  suppressed  the  movements  m  the  small  cantons.  It  was 
not  till  the  14th  of  May  that  Hotze  found  himself  in  full  possession  of 
the  Grisons  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  Massena  was 
compelled  more  and  more  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  therefore  to 
evacuate  Schaifhausen  and  even  Constance.  On  the  21st  the  Arch* 
duke  pushed  farther  southward,  whilst  Hotze  also  marched  from 
Sargans  against  Zurich.  From  the  day  just  mentioned  till  the  27th 
the  French  and  Austrians  fought  with  varying  success,  the  latter  with 
a  view  to  effect  a  junction  between  Hotze  and  the  Archduke,  and  the 
former  to  prevent  them  from  effecting  their  purpose.  On  the  evening 
of  the  27tn,  the  Austrians  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction,  and  the 
whole  army  advanced  against  Zurich  with  the  intention  of  storming 
the  fortifications  of  the  French. 

In  the  deadly  strife  before  Zurich  from  the  3rd  till  the  6th  of 
June,  the  French  and  Austrians  gave  equal  proofs  of  valour,  but  at 
the  same  time  Massena  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
military  abilities  and  genius.  He  was  in  fact  as  able  and  skilful 
as  a  commander,  as  he  was  contemptible  as  a  man  and  a  politician. 
During  these  three  days  of  carnage  multitudes  of  brave  soldiers  fell; 
and  among  the  Austrian  generals  Hotze^  Wallis,  Kerpen  and  Hiller, 
were  severely  wounded,  and  among  the  French  Humbert  and 
Oudinot.  The  archduke  was  about  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  6th. 
Massena,  however,  thought  he  had  sacrificed  men  enough,  and  there- 
fore relinquished  his  position  at  Zurich,  in  order  to  occupy  another 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  more  extensive  and  yet  more 
secure.  The  Archduke  advanced  into  Massena's  position  in  and 
around  Zurich,  whilst  the  French  general  took  up  a  new  one  on 
Mount  Albis,  with  his  left  wing  supported  by  the  Rhine  and  his 
right  by  the  lake  of  Zuff;  both  armies  rested  on  the  Liromat. 
Whilst  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Soult  lay  opposed  to  and 
watching  each  other,  with  a  view  to  a  new  and  favourable  attack, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  split  with  the  English  because  they  would 
not  recognise  him  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and 
with  the  Austrians  because  his  generals  in  Italy  were  driven  to 
despair. 

In  every  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Vienna, 
Suwarrow  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  impatience,  and  earnest  de- 
sire to  be  permitted  to  lay  down  his  command;  whilst  the  ambas- 
sador with  great  prudence  mediated  between  him  and  the  singular 
Paul,  and  performed  his  necessary  duties  in  Vienna.     In  these  let- 
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ters  Suwarrow  complains  of  the  government  council  of  war;  of 
Thugut;  of  Prince  Dietrichstein  ;*  of  Chesteler,  the  Quartcr-Master- 
Gcneral;  of  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  consult  some  one  in 
Vienna  concerning  every  trifle;  and  finally,  also^of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  and  of  old  Melas'  secret  understanding  with  the  Council 
in  Vienna.  Suwarrow  and  Rasumowsky  knew  the  Emperor  too 
well  to  rouse  his  passions;  they  therefore  concealed  from  nim  for  a 
long  time  the  true  state  of  affairs;  but  as  the  Emperor  Francis' 
letters  became  more  imperious  in  their  tone  and  obstructive  in  their 
character,  it  became  impossible  at  length  to  conceal  what  the 
Austrians  meditated  doing  with  the  Kme  of  Sardinia,  who  was 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  Even  the  whole  truth  was  not 
told,  but  recourse  was  had  to  a  middle  plan  proposed  by  England. 
The  Austrians  alone  were  to  remain  in  Italy,  and  all  the  Russians 
to  be  brought  together  in  Switzerland;  and  the  Archduke  Charles, 
with  the  army  under  his  command,  was  to  be  opposed  to  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  under  Moreau, from  Basle  toMayence.  This  plan  waslooked 
upon  at  that  time  as  an  Austrian  cabal,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  the  Russians  in  Italy  at  any  cost.  Suwarrow  did  not  conceal 
his  vexation  and  annoyance  from  the  minister  in  Vienna,  but 
poured  out  his  indignation  in  every  letter  to  Rasumowsky.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  to  the  Emperor,  because  he  was  acquainted 
with  his  character,  and  knew  what  his  feelings  were  towards  himself. 
Cobenzl,  who  was  still  in  Petersburg,  exhibited  masterly  skill  in 
working  upon  the  Emperor  by  male  and  female  favourites;  he  kept 
him  in  such  excellent  humour,  that  Paul  was  prevailed  upon  to 
recall  the  orders  already  issued  to  Suwarrow  respecting  the  resto- 
ration of  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  his  dominions.  The  Russians 
might,  and  ought  to  have  left  Italy  as  early  as  July,  in  order  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  army  under  Korsakoflf,  which  had  marched 
directly  to  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of*  relieving  the  army  of  the 
Archduke;  but  a  new  French  army  was  threatening  Lombardy  from 
Genoa,  and  Suwarrow  thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  for  some  weeks 
Ioniser.  The  fortresses  had  for  the  most  part  capitulated  at  that  time, 
anciLatour  Foissac  had  surrendered  Mantua  also,  on  the  28th  of 
July.  This  caused  a  great  outcry  against  this  general,  who  was 
accused  of  corruption,  although  smce  Macdonald  s  defeat  Mantua 
had  been  cannonaded  by  600  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  Pradelle 
gate  had  become  untenable.  Latour'and  his  council  of  war  ap- 
pealed to  these  facts  to  justify  the  capitulation  ;  Bouthon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  artillery,  however,  alleged,  that  the  place  might  have 
been  maintained,  and  did  not  sign  the  capitulation.  Tliis  was  the 
reason  why  Latour  Foissac  was  accused  of  having  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Countess  of  Artois,  and  of  having  failed  in  his 

•  On  the  13th  of  July,  Suwarrow  writes  to  Rasumowsky:  "For  the  sake  of  the 
jrexieral  good,  prevent  hy  alt  means  the  secret  correspondence  earned  on  between 
tiiat  wise  Demosthenes,  Dietrichstein,  and  those  under  my  command. 
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duty.  The  citadel  of  Alessandria  bad  also  fallen.  Tortona,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  maintained  its  resistance;  and  Jonbert  appeared  with 
Moreau's  armj,  which  had  by  decrees  been  reintorced  till  it 
amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men^  to  reueye  the  latter  town. 

When  Joubert  was  marching  throngh  the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta, 
which  was  not  then  a  highway,  into  the  plain,  he  begged  Moreau 
not  to  take  his  departure  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine  till  the  battle, 
which  must  infallibly  soon  take  place,  had  been  fought,  because 
Suwarrow,  with  his  usual  yehemenee,  was  hastening  to  meet  the 
French.  Both  armies  sought  for  a  quick  decision,  as  it  happened 
that  just  two  days  before  the  decisive  battle,  Kray,  with  the  25,000 
men,  who  had  up  till  that  time  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
formed  a  junction  with  Suwarrow's  army,  between  Novi  and  Serra- 
valle.  As  the  citadel  of  Serrayalle  was  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians, 
Suwarrow  founded  the  whole  plan  of  the  battle  to  be  fought  on  the 
16th  on  that  fact,  when  he  pressed  on  i^inst  Joubert  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  with  an  unexampled  sacrifice  of  men.  In  fiict,  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Austrians  to  join  him  in  storming  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  as  they  wished 
to  do.  Joubert  fell  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  engagement, 
from  his  own  imprudence,  in  naving,  without  any  necessity,  placed 
himself  as  commander  in  chief  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who 
were  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  A  Tyrolese  rifleman  tooK  aim  at 
him  and  brought  him  down;  then,  indeed,  Moreau  assumed  the 
command,  but  was  unable  to  carry  out  a  plan  which  he  had  not 
drawn  up,  and  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  views;*  espe* 
cially  after  Melas  had  outflanked  him  on  the  ri^ht  wing. 

The  French  were  defeated,  their  ranks  broken,  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  perpetrated  by  the  Russians,  who  were  obliged  to  complete 
the  victory  by  pressing  forward,  sword  in  hand,  over  heaps  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  countrymen;  the  whole  of  the  French  artillery 
was  taken,  and  without  beueving  that  the  number  of  the  slain  was 
as  great  as  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  since  the 
battles  of  Malplaquet,  Pultawa,  and  Kunersdorf,  there  had  been  na 
such  loss  of  life  as  that  which  took  place  on  this  occasion  at.  Novi. 
•Suwarrow  was  indeed  victorious  on  all  points,  but  he  had  been  so 
unsparing  of  his  troops,  that  of  the  40,000  jnen  who  remained  with 
hini  after  Korsakors  departure,  he  had  no  longer  20,000  lefk.  Not- 
withstanding,  therefore,  all  the  honours  which  were  heaped  upon 
him  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Novi,  he  declared  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  Austrian  undertaking.f     He 


says:  <«Celni- 
queM:^'"^  "^"^  commend  n'est  sufflsamment  supplie  me^  pJ^'^XvS^^ 
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was  now  to  crosB  the  St.  Godiard^  and  to  march  througK  the 
Muttenthal  and  ReusBthal,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  Kor* 
aakoff,  for  whom  the  Austrians  were  making  room  in  the  north 
of  Switzerland,  at  the  vety  time  of  the  battle  of  Novi.  Melas  waa 
entrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  having 
first  despatcjied  a  considerable  division  of  his  forces  under  Ott  to 
besiege  Genoa,  he  marched  to  the  Yar,  where  Championnet  was 
ibrming  a  new  army. 

As  early  as  the  5th  of  August,  the  Archduke  Charles  informed 
Sttwarrow,  that  Korsakoff  had  arrived  in  Augsburg  on  the  31st 
of  July,  that  he  might  be  in  Schaffhausen  in  eleven  or  twelve  dap, 
and  that  he  himself  would  then  set  out  with  his  army  for  Mannheim. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  long  thread  of  intrigues  and  cabals  which 
Cobcnzl  had  been  engaged  m  spinning  in  Petersburg  since  June. 
As  early  as  July  the  corps  of  Conde,  in  the  pay  of  England,  was 
sent  to  tne  Rhine,  and  measures  adopted  to  make  room  for  Korsakoff. 
A  communication  to  this  effect  was  made  to  Suwarrow  by  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  Francis,  of  the  date  of  the  17  th  of  August.  At 
the  same  time  that  Suwarrow  received  this  letter,  lie  received 
another  Ecom  the  Emperor  Paul,  wherein  he  was  informed,  that,  by 
Tirtueof  a  treaty  recently  concluded,  17,000  Russians,  under  General 
Herrmann,  were  to  be  sent  from  Revel  to  North  Holland,  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  English  troops  and  the  Orange  party  in  Holland 
for  the  restoration  of  the  stadtholder.  When  the  army  was  about  to 
be  removed  from  its  positions  in  the  presence  of  such  a  general 
as  MasBena,  in  order  to  make  a  place  for  Korsakoff,  and  when 
Laudon,  Bellegarde,  and  Haddick  marched  away,  Suwarrow  per- 
ceived how  easily  the  whole  of  the  weakened  left  wing  might  be 
attacked  before  Korsakoff  could  take  possession  of  the  vacated 
positions;  and,  therefore,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  mis- 
fortune, which  he  foresaw,  was  happening,  he  wrote  that  remarkable 
letter  to  the  archduke,  in  which  he  begs  and  entreats  him  not  to 
sacrifice  his  eause.*     The  month  afterwards  he  wrote  very  plainly 

know  tliAt  eyeiy  miniite  leads  to  some  change  both  in  place  and  position.  They 
miUce  me  the  mere  executor  of  the  plana  of  a  Dietrichstein  or  a  Thugot.  Herewith 
I  send  joa  a  recent  order  of  the  council,  the  original  of  which,  with  my  report 
thereon  to  the  Emperor,  I  have  intrusted  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Kuschikoff,  and  from 
this  70a  maj  judge  whether  I  can  stay  any  longer.  I  beg  your  excellency  to  inform 
his  majesty  of  it;  as  well  as  that,  after  the  operations  in  the  Genoese,  I  shall  for- 
mally beg  for  my  recall,  and  for  leaye  to  take  my  departure. — ^Weakness  does  not 
aUow  me  to  write  more  " 

*  Cormspondenee.  voL  ii.,  p.  99.  On  the  29th  of  August,  Suwarrow  writes  to  the 
aarchduke  as  follows:  *'  I  have  received  firom  yon  the  very  surprising  intelligence, 
that  your  royal  highness  esteems  it  your  duty  so^  quickly  to  carry  into  effect  the 
plMi  of  leaving  the  Russian  troop^  alone  in  Switzerland;  that  you  are  on  the  eve  of 
taking  your  departure  for  Swabia  with  the  imperial  army  at  present  in  Switzerland. 
The  melancholy  results  of  such  a  course,  both  for  Germany  and  Italy,  cannot  have 
esci^ied  the  penetration  of  so  experienced  a  general  as  your  highness.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  yonr  royal  highness,  m  your  zeal  for  the  general  good,  will  not  precipi- 
tately yield  obedience  to  an  order,  which  is  either  wholly  destructive  to  the  grand 
ofcject,  or  muBt  at  least  extremely  increase  the  difficulty  of  its  attainment^  Relying 
on  your  goodness  of  heart  and  keenness  of  judgment,  I  am  quite  at  ease  with  refer* 
cttoe  to  your  departure  from  Switaeriand,"  Ac  Ac. 
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to  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  in  consequence  of  these  changes,  the 
Briissiana  were  placed  in  the  greatest  danger;  that  he  had  only 
16^000,  and  Koi*sakoif  24,000  men;  and  that  even  with  the  remain- 
in,i^  Austrians,  they  were  only  in  a  condition  to  bring  at  the  most 
60,000  into  the  field,  against  70,000  French.  When  this  letter 
arrived,  the  Emperor  Paul  became  very  indignant  with  his  allies. 
The  English  showed  that  by  falsehood  and  deceit  they  had  juggled 
him  out  of  Malta;  and  the  Austrians,  that  they  meant  to  profit  by. 
the  victories  which  had  been  won  at  the  expense  of  Russian  blood; 
they  were  eager  to  lay  their  hands  upon  Rome  and  Sardinia ;  they 
made  a  tool  of  Suwarrow,  in  order  to  draw  Lucca  and  Genoa  also 
into  their  net;  and  did  nothing,  as  Suwarrow  delicately  gives  the 
archduke  to  understand,  to  restore  the  former  order  of  things  in 
Switzerland. 

The  French  Directory  had  long  before  issued  urgent  commands 
to  Massena  to  attack  tne  archduke;  he  waited,  however,  till  the 
latter,  deeply  offended  at  Korsakoff's  brutal  language  concerning 
the  Austrians,  withdrew  his  regiments  from  their  former  positions, 
which  were  not  very  rapidly  occupied  by  Korsakoff.  The  Russian 
general  was  not  expected  in  Schaffhausen  till  the  17th  or  18th  of 
AuOTSt,  to  occupy  the  positions  which  were  so  materially  weak- 
ened by  the  departure  of  three  divisions,  when  Massena  made  an 
attack  along  the  whole  line  on  the  14th.  In  the  Bernese  Alps, 
the  small  cantons,  and  on  the  St.  Gothard,  where  Lecouroe 
was  posted  with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  the  Austrians  had 
suffered  great  losses  and  been  obliged  to  evacuate  the  Tallies^ 
through  wnich  Suwarrow  was  to  march  into  the  north  of  Switzerland. 
They  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  positions  on  the  Lim- 
roat,  because  the  archduke  quickly  returned.  Massena  afterwards 
delayed  his  grand  attack,  till  Suwarrow,  who  was  to  be  obstructed  by 
Lecourbc,  was  advancing,  and  Korsakoff  far  separated  from  the  arch-* 
duke,  who  was  on  his  march  downwards  to  Mannheim. 

By  the  passage  of  the  St.  Gothard,  not  then  as  now  traversed  by  an 
excellent  road,  Suwarrow  crowned  all  the  other  glories  which  he  had 
won  as  a  general.  He  did  as  much  as  any  general  had  ever  done, 
although  fate  immediately  robbed  him  of  the  fruits  of  all  his  efforts. 
On  the  1 5th  of  September  Suwarrow  arrived  in  Lugano,  where  he 
found  no  si^  whatever  of  the  preparations  which  the  Austrians  were  to 
have  made  m  order  to  facilitate  his  march.  He  complained  bitterly  of 
their  neglect,  and  was  compelled  to  lose  much  valuable  time.  He  was 
not  able 'to  reach  Bellinzona  till  the  21st;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
24th  that  he  topped  the  St.  Gothard  and  drove  the  French  out  of 
Urseren.  At  this  very  moment  (the  24th^  Massena  caused  Korsakoff 
to  be  attacked  in  his  positions  at  Zurich,  by  General  Lorges,  and  the 
French  general  most  skilfully  profited  by  the  faults  which  the  Rus- 
sian one  IS  said  to  have  committed.  Although  we  do  not  make  pre- 
tensions to  judge  of  military  affaire,  those  must  however  be  right, 
who  allege  that  Korsakoff  made  gross  mistakes,  as  Suwarrow  himself 
had  no  good  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  only  entrusted  him  with  such 
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a  command  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  obstinate  master.  The 
Btxuggle  for  the  possession  of  Zurich  was  fearful,  the  defeat  of  the 
Kussiansy  whose  artillery  was  taken,  dreadful  and  ruinous  to  Zurich, 
because  the  town  was  taken  by  storm.  It  was  also  shamefully  plun- 
dered by  the  pretended  allies  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  and  the  pious 
Lavater  was  shot  in  cold  blood  by  a  French  officer.  The  Austrians 
lost  Hotze,  one  of  their  best  generals  and  a  native  of  ZUrich,  as  well 
as  three  others;  five  more  were  made  prisoners,  and  their  whole  army 
so  completely  separated  from  the  Russians,  that  a  junction  could  only 
afterwards  be  formed  behind  the  Lake  of  Constance.  KorsakofPs 
foolhardiness  was  the  subject  of  general  reproach,  because  he  abused 
the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  madly  renewed  the  battle  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  In  consequence  he  lost  the  remainder  of  his  artillery  and 
baggage,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Schaffhausenj  which  he  might 
have  done  before. 

Massena  and  Soult  on  this  occasion  gained  ^eat  glory,  and  after 
that  time  were  extolled  as  demigods  by  all  the  journals,  rhetoricians, 
and  admirers  of  false  renown ;  whilst  in  fact  every  friend  of  virtue  and 
humanity  silently  execrated  their  names  for  their  robberies  in  Switzer- 
land, and  afterwards  cursed  them  aloud  for  their  behaviour  in  Spain, 
as  notorious  plunderers  endowed  with  great  military  talents.  The 
Emperor  Paul,  who  had  honest  intentions  towards  the  coalition,  and 
held  the  Jesuitical  acts  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  in  abhorrence,  hav- 
ing before  declared  that  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  the  falsehood  and 
deceit  practised  by  Thugut,  Cobenzl,  Lehrbach,  and  their  colleagues, 
now  became  completely  indignant  at  their  conduct.*  Suwarrow  had 
calculated  upon  Korsakoff's  defeat,  and  his  note  upon  that  subject 
will  show  how  far  wrong  those  people  are  who  are  of  opinion  that 

*  On  the  12th  of  September  the  Emperor  Paul  wrote  (vol.  ii.,  p.  177)  to  his 
ambassador  in  Yiemia  as  follows:  "In  compliance  with  this  you  are  to  demand 
explanations  fh>m  Baron  Thngut  on  the  three  following  points: — 1.  On  what 
grounds  is  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles  so  quickly  to  leave  Switzerland  and 
to  proceed  to  the  Bhine,  before  the  army  of  45,000  men,  destined  to  keep  up  the 
communications  between  the  archduke  and  General  Korsakoff,  according  to  the 
general  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  has  eren  been  formed?  2.  Why 
has  not  the  minister  of  the  court  of  Vienna  in  Constantinople  received  full  powers 
to  accede  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  me  and  the  Porte,  respecting  whidi 
n^iotiaiions  have  already  taken  place?  3.  What  difference  does  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  consider  it  to  make,  whether  the  6000,  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg 
according  to  the  treaty,  be  united  to  the  Austrians  or  the  Russians?  As  if  it  were 
not  the  same  thing,  when  the  forces  are  employed  for  the  good  of  the  general  cause. 
The  explanations  given  by  Baron  Thugut  you  will  immediately  forward  to  me." 
On  the  15th  of  September  the  emperor  writes  to  Suwarrow  as  follows:  **  The  troops 
of  Major-Qeneral  Borosdin  might  afterwards  be  sent  from  Naples,  either  for  the 
conquest  or  occupation  of  Malta,  where  a  united  garrison  of  Russian,  English,  and 
Neapolitan  forces  should  remain  till  the  peace,  presuming  that  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  instead  of  breaking  off  its  intrigues,  wiU  increase  them  more  and  more 
in  proportion  to  the  success  of  its  arms.  /  therrfare  inform  you  beforehand^  that  I  am 
resolved,  afler  having  occvmed  Stoitzefkatd,  and  entered  into  a  closer  cUlianee  with  Eng^ 
land,  io  which  I  am  bound  by  the  terms  of  nof  honourable  alliance^  to  act  independently 
against  the  French,  and  to  t/unk  of  the  means  of  aeeompUthing  my  other  views,** 

VOI*.  VIT.  I- 
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he  was  only  great  in  desperate  assaults,  and  conquered  solely  by 
making  immense  sacrifices  of  his  troops* 

As  to  Massena  and  Soult,  the  former  not  only  suffered  his  soldiers 
to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  military  license,  but  be  extorted  800,000 
francs  from  the  city  of  Zurich  and  as  much  from  that  of  Basle,  after 
the  officers  of  rank  in  his  army  had  forcibly  raised  money  for  them- 
selves and  all  the  arsenals  had  been  completely  emptied.  He  pushed 
the  matter  so  far,  that  in  spite  of  the  idolatry  which  the  French  paid 
to  every  successful  general,  and  their  disregard  of  the  crimes  and 
offences  committed  by  every  fortunate  soldier,  the  legislative  body  at 
length  protested  agamst  these  disgraceful  excesses.  In  reference  to 
Massena  in  particular,  the  legislative  body  sent  a  messagef  to  the 
government.  In  the  mean  time  Suwarrow  pursued  his  march  over 
the  St.  Gothard  as  far  as  the  point  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  Aus- 
trians^  but  his  expectation  was  vain.  At  Amsteg  he  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Auffcnberg's  brigade,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  and  made  its  way  over  Dissentis;  on  the  25th  of 
September  he  advanced  to  Altorf,  sent  General  Auffenberg  with  his 
brigade  to  Glarus,  and  afterwards  took  the  same  route  himself. 

From  Glarus,  Suwarrow,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  ge- 
neral Von  Linken,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  there,  was  to  turn  toward 
Zurich;  shortly  before,  however.  Von  Linken  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  all  his  portions  in  the  passes  and  valleys  which  led  Uiither, 
m  consequence  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Zurich,  and  Suwarrow 
was  obliged  to  pave  a  way  for  himself  to  the  Grisons  over  almost 
impassable  mountains.  On  the  30th  of  September,  by  means  of 
General  Rosenberg,  he  drove  Massena  himself,  who  was  advancing 
against  him,  out  of  the  Muttenthal,  on  the  1st  of  October  defeated 
the  French  troops  which  were  hastening  to  reinforce  him,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  refuge  in  Schwyz.  In  a  letter  to  the  Ai^chduke 
Charles,  of  the  date  of  tnc  7th  of  October,  Suwarrow  states  that  he 
intended  to  have  pushed  forward  still  further  when  he  was  in  the 
Muttenthal,  but  that  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  he  had 

Jerceived  the  impossibility  of  effecting  a  junction  with  General 
ellachich  by  Mollis  and  Wallenstadt.  He  pursued  a  pathless  and 
almost  inaccessible  route,  where  the  Russians  were  compelled  to 
clamber  like  chamois,  and  in  this  manner  he  made  his  way  through 
Matt,  Elm,  and  the  baths  of  Wihl,  to  Panix.  All  who  are  in  me 
least  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  roads  will  ask  with  asto- 
nishment, how  it  was  possible  for  Suwarrow,  who  had  lost  a  third 

♦  On  the  23rd,  Suwarrow  wrote  the  following  note  (roL  ii,  p.  198):  •«  I.  The 
Baasians  are  Bufl^ring  from  want  of  troops,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  2.  Tb^ 
are  often  obliged  to  encamp  on  rough,  mountainous,  and  dangerous  ground;  oons&- 
quently  lose  many  men,  and  will  have  but  few  left  befove  thej  reach  Winterthnr. 
3.  Massena  has  no  reason  whaterer  fat  beating  us  in  detail— ^e  wlU  throw  hins^C 
upon  Korsakoff,  and  that  wiU  be  sufficient  tor  Urn. 

t  This  <*  message  du  corps  l^gisiatif "  majr  be  found  in  the  MtmUemr  ds  VJn  VUX^ 
coL  109. 


A.^*U_i.'l.JL'-^:i -«-^ — 
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of  his  army  since  leaving  Lugano,  with  the  other  two-thirds  to 
.dimb  the  Flimser^  and  successfully  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Gri- 
sons,  between  Ilanz  and  Coire.  He  immediately  continued  his 
inarch  to  Lindau,  and  here  made  known  his  determination  not  to 
suffer  the  Rus^ns  under  his  command  any  longer  to  be  used  as  the 
tools  of  the  Viennese  Jesuits. 

The  correspondence  carried  on  between  him  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  at  that  time  was  very  warm,  and  on  his  part  rude.  He 
haughtily  declined  the  archduke's  invitation  to  pay  him  a  visit  in 
his  head-quarters,  or  rather  he  proposed  that  if  he  pleased  he  should 
come  to  him.  To  all  the  Austrian  prince's  subsequent  letters,  he 
replied  in  the  same  bitter  tone,  steadfastly  rejected  every  proposal 
for  farther  co-operation,  and  took  up  a  position  far  from  the  enemy, 
between  the  Iller  and  the  Lech.  Here  he  accidentally  furnished 
Maximilian  Joseph,  the  new  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  the  uvour  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  previously  enter- 
tained no  good  feelings  towards  him.  This  proved  afterwards  impor- 
tant to  the  house  of  Joavaria,  when  the  question  arose  respecting  the 
divisions  of  Germany,  and  also  in  respect  to  Paul's  successor.  Su- 
warrowj  in  order  to  be  able  quickly  to  retire,  provided  he  received 
orders  so  to  do,  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  million,  and  immediately 
received  200,000  florins.  In  January,  1800,  orders  arrived  to 
return  to  Rusna  through  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

B. — THE  ANGLO-BUSSIAN  EXPEDITION  TO  HOLLAND. 

The  Emperor  Paul  had  long  lost  all  confidence  in  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  while  he  still  continued  firmly  attached  to  Grcnville  and 
Pitt,  to  please  whom  he  had  issued  an  absurd  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain.  He  was,  however,  soon  completely  undeceived  re- 
specting the  Plutocrats,  by  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  his  protec- 
torate or  grand-mastership  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  by  their  con- 
duct in  the  expedition  to  Holland.  His  indignation  against  both 
his  allies  had  already  become  boundless  in  January,    1800.    The 

Srotistical  Britons  pursued  precisely  the  same  course  towards  the 
ussians,  as  they  had  done  towards  the  French  in  the  Bay  of 
Quiberon.  They  pretended  to  wish  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Austrians  who  were  fighting  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  to 
assist  the  Hereditary  Stadtholder  or  his  son;  but  their  real  object 
affected  neither  the  Kussians,  the  Austrians,  nor  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  They^  were  merely  anxious  to  deprive  the  Dutch  of  the 
remnant  of  their  navy,  and  to  prevent  the  French  from  attempting 
a  landing  in  Ireland. 

At  that  time  the  French,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards,  wero 
equipping  a  conaiderable  land  and  sea  force  with  a  view  of  effecting 
a  lanaing  either  in  England  or  Ireland ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Orange  party  in  the  seven  provinces  was  eager  to  bring  the  former 
hereditary  stadtholder  (Wilham  V.)  to  Holland,  where  there  was 

L  2 
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then  no  armj.  The  allies  entertained  hopes  that  the  insurrection  in 
Holland  T^ould  easily  spread  to  Belgium,  because,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1799,  such  considerable  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  this 
country,  -which  had  been  an  integral  part  of  France  since  the  year 
1795,  that  its  rulers  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms  for  their 
suppression,  and  to  use  absolutely  revolutionary  means.  We  find  it, 
notwithstanding,  very  difficult  to  convince  ourselves,  that  the  English 
were  ever  completely  in  earnest  in  their  undertaking  against  the 
Batavian  republic,  when  we  know  that  an  English  army,  under  the 
brave  General  Abercrombie,  which  was  first  conveyed  across,  long 
lay  ready;  that  the  treaty  with  Russia,  by  virtue  of  which  Admiral 
Popham  was  to  convey  20,000  Russians  in  English  ships  from  Revel, 
had  been  concluded  as  early  as  the  22d  of  June;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  execution  of  the  project  was  delayed  for  two  months, 
till  the  commencement  of  the  autumnal  season,  which  is  deadly  in 
Holland.  And  when  the  campaign  was  at  length  really  commenced, 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  previously  proved  himself  to  be  useless 
or  worse  in  the  field,  was  placed  over  the  able  General  Aber- 
crombie. 

At  the  time  at  which  Abercrombie  was  lying  ready,  in  June,  with 
his  fleet  and  army,  and  was  obliged  to  delay  his  departure,  the 
French  had  no  army  in  Holland.  When  the  command  was  given  to 
Brune,  that  general  could  scarcely  bring  together  from  10 — 12,000 
men,  but  the  delay  of  four  months  gave  the  Dutch  and  French 
full  time  to  make  preparations.  One  of  the  causes  of  detention 
was,  that  when  the  armament  was  equipped,  a  French'  squadron, 
destined  either  for  the  coast  of  England  or  Ireland,  had  actually 
put  to  sea.  During  the  temporary  absence  of  Admiral  Lord  Brid- 
port,  who  was  employed  in  blockading  the  French  fleet  under 
Brueys,  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  the  fleet  had  put  to  sea  and 
sailed  for  Carthagena,  where  it  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Although  the  English  reinforced  Lord  Bridport, 
and  even  ordered  Lord  Vincent's  whole  fleet  to  join  him,  so  that 
his  force  became  sixty  ships  strong,  yet  the  combined  Spanish  and 
French  fleet  not  only  sailed  without  attack  or  molestation  from  Car- 
thagena, but  reached  Brest  in  safety  on  the  21st  of  July,  from 
whence  it  continued  to  threaten  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

A  ^reat  mistake  also  had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  Orange 
party  m  Holland.  The  proclamation  issued  by  William  V.,  and^the 
appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  person  at  Overyssel,  was 
more  advantageous  to  the  French  than  to  the  English.  Lonff  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English  the  prince  had  betaken  himself  to  Lingen; 
from  Lingen  he  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  fortified  town  of 
Coevorden,  in  Overyssel,  and  the  nobility  of  Gneldres  were  ready 
to  take  arms  in  his  cause;  but  circumstances  had  completely  changed 
since  1787.  The  popular  party  was  now  split  into  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Orange  and  republican  democrats,  to  the  latter  of  which 
the  so-called  patriots  had  now  attached  themselves  in  their  need. 
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The  Batavian  Directory,  too,  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  neither 
influence  nor  respect,  became  more  nowerful  as  the  anarchists,  from 
&ar  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  or  Orange,  at  length  kept  them- 
selves quiet ;  and  the  French,  who  were  hitherto  unwilling  to  endure 
a  Batavian  army,  althou£;h  the  country  was  obliged  to  pay  for  one, 
were  now  favourable  to  the  incorporation  of  sucb  a  force.  Daendels 
and  Dumonceau,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Batavian  army  was 
afterwards  entrusted,  as  well  as  Vandamme  and  Brune,  who  com- 
manded the  French,  proved  themselves  to  be  as  active  and  capable, 
as  the  Duke  of  York  was  tardy  and  incapable. 

The  first  division  of  the  English  army,  12,000  strong,  sailed  from 
the  Downs  on  the  10th  of  August,  unaer  convoy  of  Admiral  Dun- 
can, whilst  in  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  York  took  his  ease  in 
Margate.    The  object  was  to  efiect  a  landing  on  the  extreme  point  of 
North  Holland,  in  order  first  to  secure  a  safe  position  in  the  marshy 
district  of  Zyp.     Contrary  winds,  however,  prevented  them  from 
leaching  the  Texel  before  the  27th  of  August,  and  from  encamping 
on  the  Helder,  the  extreme  point  of  North  Holland,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guns  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet.     There  was  only 
a  very  small  garrison  in  the  Helder.    The  Dutch  made  an  attack 
upon  the  English  as  soon  as  they  had  disembarked,  but,  being  re- 
pulsed,  they  withdrew  their  troops  from  the  trenches  and  evacuated 
the  promontory,  so  that  the  way  to  the  Texel  was  opened,  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  English,  the  annihilation  of  the  Dutch  navy, 
attained.     The  Orange  flag  was  no  sooner  planted  on  the  Helder 
and  in  the  Texel,  than  Admiral  Story  and  his  captains  were  no 
longer  able  to  reckon  upon  the  inferior  omcers  and  sailors  of  the  fleet, 
ana  on  being  summoned  to  surrender  by  Vice- Admiral  Mitchel,  in 
the  name  oi  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  30th,  they  were  obliged 
to  give  up  the  whole  fleet  to  the  English.     This  fleet  consisted  of 
thirty  ships;  among  which  were  eleven  ships  of  the  line,   eight 
fri<^ates,  and  four  East  Indiamen. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  selected  in  an 
unlucky  hour  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  this  Anglo-Russian 
expedition,  when  we  compare  the  time  in  which  Abercrombie  was 
alone  on  the  marshy  promontory  of  the  Helder,  traversed  by  dykes, 
and  in  autumn  covered  with   water,  with  the  subsequent  period. 
On  the  10th  of  September  Abercrombie  successfully  repulsed  the 
attack   of  General  Brune,   who  had  come  for  the  purpose  from 
Haarlem  to  Alkmar;  on  the  19th  the  Duke  of  York  landed,  and 
soon  ruined  everything.    The  first  division  of  the  Russians  had  at 
length  arrived  on  the  15th,  under  the  command  of  General  Herr- 
mann, ^for  whom  it  was  originally  destined,  although  unhappily  it 
afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  General  Korsakofl*.     The  duke 
therefore  thought  he  might  venture  on  a  general  attack  on  the  19th. 
In  this  attack  llerrmann  led  the  right  wing,  which  was  formed  by 
the   Russians,   and  Abercrombie,  with  wnom  was  the  Prince   of 
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Orange,  the  left,  whilst  the  centre  was  left  to  the  Dake  of  York, 
the  commander-in-chief.  This  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Bergen, 
a  place  situated  to  the  north  of  Alkmar.  The  combined  army  was 
victorious  on  both  wings,  and  Horn,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  was  occu- 
pied ;  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  onl^  a  general  for  parades  and 
reviews,  merely  indulged  the  centre  with  a  few  manoeuvres  hither 
and  thither.  The  duke  did  not  wish  to  risk  the  lives  of  his  people, 
and  the  Russians,  therefore,  who  were  left  alone  in  impassable  marshes, 
traversed  by  ditches,  and  unknown  to  their  officers — ^lost  many  men 
— and  were  at  length  surrounded,  and  even  their  general  taken 
prisoner. 

The  duke  concerned  himself  very  little  about  the  Russians,  and 
had  long  before  prudently  retired  into  his  trenches;  and  as  the 
Russians  were  lost,  Abercrombie  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  Horn.  Both  armies  remained  on  the  following  day  in 
their  former  positions.*  It  would  have  been  at  that  time  possible 
to  have  renewed  the  attack  in  a  more  favourable  season,  for  about 
4000  men  only  had  been  lost,  and  the  enemy  had  sufiered  also;  the 
duke,  however,  remained  for  ten  days  completely  quiet  in  the 
marshes  of  Zyp,  when  the  autumnal  fever,  endemic  in  those  districts, 
and  the  effect  of  the  climate,  soon  produced  greater  destruction  than 
a  series  of  continued  engagements  could  have  done.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  last  transport  had  arrived;  but  in  spite  of  the  immeasurable 
expenditure  for  the  care  and  provisioning  of  the  army,  want  began 
to  prevail,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  even  those  made  in  Friesland,  completely  failed;  it  was 
therefore  at  length  resolved  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  push  forward 
to  South  Holland.  This,  too,  was  frustrated  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  Everything  was  ready  for  the  attacK  on  the 
30th  of  September,  and  the  Russians  were  highly  indignant  at  its 
being  delayed  till  the  2nd  of  October,  because  m  the  meantime  the 
enemy  was  receiving  reinforcements. 

A  series  of  bloody  engagements  took  place  from  the  2nd  till  the 
6th  of  October,  and  the  object  of  the  attack  upon  the  whole  line  of 
the  French  and  Batavian  army  would  have  been  attained  had  Aber- 
crombie alone  commanded.  The  English  and  Russians,  who  call 
this  the  battle  of  Alkmar,  were  indisputably  victorious  in  the  en- 
gagements of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  October.  They  even  drove  the 
enemy  before  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Haarlem,  after  having 
taken  possession  of  Alkmar;  but  on  the  6th,  Brune,  who  owes  his 

*  The  Dake  of  Tork  did  on  this  occasion,  what  the  Engiish  are  not  aocnatomed 
on  others  to  do:  he  wrote  as  our  official  journals  do,  or  as  Bonaparte  dictated  hia 
bulletins.  In  his  report  to  Dundas,  the  secretary  of  state,  he  says:  "  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  although  not 
crowned  with  success,  so  fiir  from  militating  against  the  general  object  of  the  cam« 
])aign,  promise  to  be  highly  useful  to  our  future  operations."  On  the  oUier  hand,  a 
French  general  writes:  "  Rien  n'^gale  I'ineptie  militaire  du  Due  de  York  pendant 
le  cours  de  cette  campagnc." 
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otherwise  very  moderate  military  renown  to  thia  engagement  alone, 
having  received  a  reinforcement  of  some  thousands  on  the  4th  and 
5tb,  renewed  the  hattle. 

The  fighting  on  this  day  took  place  at  Castricum,  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  a  position 
favourable  to  the  French.  The  French  report  is,  as  usual,  full  of 
the  boasts  of  a  splendid  victory;  the  English,  however,  remained  in 
possession  of  the  field,  and  did  not  retire  to  their  trenches  behind 
Alkmar  and  to  the  marshes  of  Zyp  till  the  7th.  The  duke  reports 
that  he  had  given  up  his  former  advanced  positions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  cause,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather,  the  impass* 
able  roads,  and  complete  destitution  of  means  of  transport,  and  that 
he  was  there  awaiting  his  majesty's  further  ordere. 

He  did  not,  however,  wait  for  these  further  orders,  because,  in 
not  more  than  eight  days  afterwards,  the  want  in  the  army  and  the 
anxiety  of  its  incapable  commander-in-chief  became  so  great,  the 
number  of  the  sick  increased  so  rapidly,  and  the  fear  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  embarkation  in  winter  so  grew  and  spread,  that  the  duke 
accepted  the  most  shameful  capitulation  that  had  ever  been  offered 
to  an  English  general,  except  at  Saratoga.  This  capitulation,  con- 
cluded on  the  19  th  of  October,  was  only  granted  because  the 
English^  by  destroying  the  dykes,  had  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  the 
country,  and  because  the  works  which  they  had  erected  since 
August,  if  maintained,  were  of  immense  value.  Brune  had  at  first 
required  from  the  duke  the  restoration  of  the  fleet,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  freeing  to  a  suspension  till  the  first  of  November  for  the 
undisturbed  embarkation  of  the  troops;  he,  however,  recalled  this 
condition,  when  he  learned  that  the  duke  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
navy.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  eighth  article  contains  a  condition 
to  which  he  could  have  consented  only  on  the  ground  of  his  influence 
being  so  great  with  the  then  ruling  oligarchy,  as  to  justify  him  in 
conceding  something,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  expedition 
to  Holland.  In  the  eighth  article,  he  promised  that  "  eight  thou- 
sand French  and  Dutch  prisoners,  then  m  England,  should  be  set  at 
Hberty."  The  chief  thing  was,  that  the  English  were  not  only  to 
surrender,  in  good  condition,  to  the  Dutch  all  the  military  works 
erected  by  them  since  their  arrival,  but  to  repair  all  the  injuries 
which  haa  been  done  to  the  former  dams  and  fortifications. 


C. — BONAPABTE  IN  EGYPT. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Bonaparte  had  sent  his  adjutant, 
Lavalette,  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  pretence  of  accompanying  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Maltese  Order  to  Trieste,  but  m  reality  to 
form  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  hateful  AH  Pasha, 
of  Jannina.  Lavalette,  however,  learned  from  General  Chabot,  in 
Corfu,  that  nothing  was  to  be  effected  by  his  mission,  and  therefore  he 
went  quickly  to  Egypt.     Although  the  attempt  made  in  this  way  so 
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to  occupy  tlie  Turks  in  Europe,  as  to  prevent  them  from  tmnii^ 
their  attention  to  Egypt,  failed  of  success,  Malta  itself  was  most 
rapidly  placed  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  impending^  siege  thi*eatened 
by  the  English.  Within  eight  days,  from  the  12tn  till  the  20th  of 
June,  the  whole  of  the  new  works  and  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. 

The  garrison  which  Bonaparte  left  behind  was  formed  from  the 
different  divisions  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Malta  were  incorporated  with  these 
divisions.  Yaubois  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  and  every- 
thing was  done  which  the  security  of  the  place  required.  Regnaud 
de  St.  Jean  d*  Aiigely^  whose  sopmstry  was  at  a  later  period  turned  to 
such  admirable  account  by  Bonaparte,  was  entrusted,  under  him,  with 
the  civil  administnition,  and  with  the  office  of  State-sophist.  The 
whole  was  admirably  regulated  and  ordered  by  Bonaparte.  Great- 
ness of  mind  was  manifest  in  everything.  But  wc  need  look  for  no 
more  respect  to  principle  or  morauty  in  the  choice  of  the  means  for 
accomplishing  his  political  objects,  or  no  more  regard  to  purity  of 
personal  character  m  the  men  to  whom  important  posts  were  en- 
trusted, than  we  find  in  the  usages  of  all  the  governments  of  the 
present  time. 

The  whole  property  of  the  knights,  and  of  the  order,  was  seized 
—their  plate,  valuables,  and  everything  of  the  slightest  worth, 
carried  away — the  grand  master,  deceived  with  respect  to  "  the  pieces 
of  silver"  which  had  been  promised  him  for  betraying  his  country, 
and  directions  given  to  Yaubois  to  make  provision  for  the  pay  and 
support  of  the  troops  out  of  the  spoib  of  the  estates  belon^ng  to  the 
order.* 

The  loss  of  the  fleet,  in  consequence  of  Nelson's  victory  at 
Aboukir,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Bonaparte  to  reinforce  his 
Egyptian  army  by  six  or  seven  thousand  able  seamen,  artillerymen, 
&C.9  who  had  served  in  the  ships.  .In  the  conquest  of  Alexandria, 
which  is  described  by  the  boasting  French  writers  as  a  splendid 
deed  of  arms  on  the  part  of  Generals  Menou,  Kleber,  Bon,  and 
Regnier,  2500  men  were  sacrificed  to  no  purpose;  as  we  are  assured 
by  an  eye-witness,  an  idolater  of  Bonaparte,  and  one  of  the  tyrants 
of  his  police,  that  there  waa  no  necessity  whatever  for  a  storm, 
because,  if  they  had  marched  round  the  city,  they  would  have 
found  the  Damahout  gate  open  and  unoccupied.f  Among  the  Beys 
of  the  Mamelukes,  so  called,  or  the  slaves  brought  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  Egypt,  and  there  formed  into  a  valiant  cavalry,  Murad 
Bey  was  the  most  distinguished;  and  under  him  served  the  most 
numerous,  bravest,  and  most  distinguished  of  the  slaves,  who  were  used 
as  troops  by  the  beys  or  leaders  of  bands:  a  smaller  number  of  them 
served  under  Ibrahim.    Murad  no  sooner  heard  of  the  landing  of  the 

•  Vaubois  writes  to  Bonaparte  as  follows:  "  Cette  resource  que  vous  nous  aref 
indique  sera  peutctre  nulle  pendant  bien  du  terns.'' — ^Correspond.,  vol.  v.,  p.  28S. 
t  Memoires  du  Due  de  Bovigo.  toI.  i.,  p.  56. 
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French  than  he  set  out  fix>m  Cairo,  and  descended  the  Nile,  to  meet 
the  French  on  the  left  bank,  as  they  were  advancing  upwards* 
When,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1799,  at  Chebreis,  they  met  the  French, 
oppressed  with  thirst,  heat,  and  weariness,  already  become  aware 
how  much  they  had  deceived  themselves  in  their  dreams  of  the  East, 
of  oriental  pleasures,  paradises,  and  wealth — they  learnt  that  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  modem  times  can  give  the  weakest  a  superi- 
ority over  the  strongest.  The  Mamelukes  were  repulsed,  and  did 
not  try  their  fortune  a  second  time,  till  the  French  had  advanced 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  to  within  about  fifteen  miles  of  - 
Cairo.  The  battle  fought  near  Omedinar,  on  the  21st  of  June,  iJ9 
known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids.  Bonaparte  was  victorious,  and 
the  colossal  phrase  of  the  commander  has  gone  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  m>m  book  to  book.*  The  reward  of  the  victory  was 
the  possession  of  Grand  Cairo.  Murad  Bey  hastened  with  his  fol- 
lowers to  Upper  E^pt,  and  Desaiz  pursued  him,  whilst  Ibrahim 
passed  over  to  the  nght  bank  of  the  river.  Bonaparte  repeated  what 
he  had  done  in  Lombardy,  and  establishing  himself  in  Cairo,  he 
proceeded  to  establish  a  new  state  in  Egypt — ^half  Oriental  and 
naif  Occidental  in  its  form. 

Bonaparte's  reason  for  taking  with  him  to  Egypt  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  artists,  scholars,  chemists,  naturalists,  and  political  econo- 
mists of  France,  now  became  apparent.  Those  distinguished  men, 
such  as  Larreyand  De^enettes,  as  physicians — Mongeand  BerthoUet, 
as  chemists  and  naturalphilosophers,  would  have  done  much  more  for 
science  and  for  Egypt,  nad  they  not  been  obliged  to  apply  all  their 
abilities  and  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  army,  and  to  procuring 
the  very  means  of  existence  for  the  French.  Artists,  antiquarians,  and 
scholars,  followed  Desaix  to  Upper  Egypt,  and,  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
gers incredible,  privations,  and  fatigue,  they  made  numerous  draw- 
ings of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  were  afterwards  collected  in  a 
splendid  work.  It  is  true  this  work  had  many  deficiencies,  but  it  served 
at  least  to  rouse  the  attention  of  other  nations,  and  especially  that 
of  the  Italians  and  English,  who  afterwards,  in  leisure  and  in  peace, 
completed  what  the  French,  in  haste  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
dangers  of  war,  had  be^un. 

Bonaparte  was  as  little  scrupulous  in  the  selection  of  his  allies  as 
in  the  choice  of  the  means  for  efiecting  his  end.  He  had  already 
offered  his  friendship  to  Ali  Pasha,  of  Jannina,  a  monster  of  cruelty, 
inhumanity  and  avarice,  and  now  from  Cairo  he  sought  for  an  alliance 
with  another  monster,  whose  crimes  excited  a  shudder  of  horror  even  in 
the  E^t.  This  tyrant  was  the  governor  of  Acre,  but  who  exercised 
the  power  of  an  independent  prince  throughout  a  great  part  of  Syria. 
An  Oriental  like  Djezzar  Pasna  was  not  to  be  deceived,  as  the  weak 
rulers  of  Europe  suffer  themselves  to  be,  from  anxiety  and  fear;  he 

•  *•  Soldats,**  s'^crie  Bonaparte,  "  songez  que  du  hauteur  des  monumens  quarante 
•t^cles  Tous  contemplent.'' 
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not  only  haughtily  rejected  all  his  offers,  but  took  threatemng 
measures  against  Egypt. 

Out  of  a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  Murad,  Ibrahim  Bey,  at  the 
head  of  his  two  thousand  Mamelukes  remained  a  perfectly  cool  spee^ 
tator  of  the  battle  near  Omedinar.  He  ihen  passed  over  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  with  a  yiew  of  encamping  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
Bonaparte,  however,  pursued,  overtooK,  and  defeated  him  at  Sala- 
hieh.  Ibrahim  escaped  with  a  thousand  Mamelukes  and  took 
refuge  in  Gaza.  Djezzar  Pasha  granted  him  his  protection,  and 
both  parties  began  to  make  such  serious  preparations  for  an  attack 
upon  Egypt,  that  Bonaparte  was  obli^d  to  use  all  possible  expe-^ 
dition  in  completing  his  civil  and  military  administration,  in  order 
to  anticipate  their  attack,  before  their  preparations  were  completed; 
For  this  reason,  Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  defeated  Ibrahim  at  Sala- 
hieh,  on  the  19th  of  August,  than  he  immediately  returned  to 
Cairo,  in  order  quickly  to  complete  the  organisation  of  Egypt,  for 
which  he  had  appointed  a  commission  in  Curo. 

We  think  it  superfluous  to  spend  time  in  describing  this  new 
organisation^  as  it  was  nipped  in  the  bud;  and,  as  almost  all  the 
French  writers  lavish  the  highest  praises  upon  its  author,  and  exalt 
Bonaparte  to  an  equal  rank  with  Solon  and  L^curgus,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  this  single  remark,  that  this  highly  eulogised 
organisation  was  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  in  Cairo,  and  of  the 
cruel  treatment  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  This  allegation  is  made, 
not  by  any  of  Bonaparte's  opponents  or  enemies,  but  by  his  best 
friend,  D'Aure,  his  commissary-general,  who  defends  him  against 
the  lies  and  calumnies  of  the  Pseudo-Bourrienne.  D'Aure  confirms 
all  that  has  been  stated  by  Abdul  Rahim  Effendi,  in  his  history  of 
the  liberation  of  Egypt,  concerning  the  causes  of  the  insurrection  in 
Cairo.  He  states,  with  honesty  and  truth: — **  We  brought  with  us 
to  Egypt  all  the  fiscal  regulations  of  France ;  and  the  commis^oners, 
full  of  tneir  own  wisdom,  forced  them  upon  the  Egyptians.  A  measure 
of  unexampled  occurrence  was  adopted,  by  imposing  taxes  upon 
landed  property,  and  upon  industry.  The  system  of  the  European 
bloodsuckers,  which  we  call  the  science  of  nuance,  was  applied  in 
the  East,  where,  it  is  true,  money  and  other  contributions  are  always 
collected  by  force,  but  where  it  never  has  been  the  custom  syste- 
matically to  oppress  and  plunder  in  times  of  peace."  Abdul  Rahim'a 
words  will  prove,  that  those  very  things  of  which  the  French  boast 
the  most,  were  precisely  those  which  excited  the  strongest  dissatis- 
fitction  in  Cairo.  The  Egyptians  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  despera- 
tion by  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  introduce  and 
apply  in  the  East  their  scientific  and  systematic  doctrines,  which 
had  been  long  in  use  in  Europe;  and  the  unsophisticated  good  sense 
of  the  Orientals  did  not  allow  them  to  be  deceived,  like  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians^  by  the  farce  of  calling  an  Assembly  of  Notables  in 
Cairo. 

Abdul  Rahim  throws  the  most  blame  on  what  the  French  extol 
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OB  Bonaparte's  legislative  and  administrative  wisdom.  He  altogether 
repudiates  and  condemns  Bonaparte's  Tribunal  of  Commerce  (Mekem 
el  Lada),  not  only  because  fees  and  presents  were  to  be  made,  or 
because,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  Moslems,  it  consisted  of  six  Copts 
and  six  Mahometans,  but  because  Mutti,  the  Copt,  formerly  the 
bated  secretary  of  E^ul  Bey,  was  appointed  president,  and  because 
causes  were  to  be  decided,  not  according  to  the  usages  and  traditions 
of  the  East,  but  according  to  French  laws.  Of  this  new  judicial 
ordinance,  which  was  announced  by  placards  on  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  he  freely  and  strongly  expresses  his  abhorrence,  as  a  thing 
containing  articles  without  number,  and  words  without  connexion 
(we  suppose,  because  it  was  translated  hastily  and  ill).  The  regis- 
tration tax  was  found  intolerable  even  in  France,  because  it  afiected 
widows  and  orphans,  and  even  the  poorest  of  the  people;  how  much 
more  so,  then,  in  the  East,  where  similar  ordinances  are  wholly 
unexampled?  The  judicial  account  taken  of  property,  and  the  tax 
upon  inheritance,  drove  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  completely  to  de- 
speration, and  Abdul  Rahim's  account  of  the  matter  may  serve  to 
snow  that  benefits  were  forced  upon  the  people  which  they  appeared 
to  regard  as  unexampled  annoyances. 

"  When,"  says  this  writer,  **  any  one  died,  it  was  first  necessary 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Divan  before  the  body  could  be  re- 
moved, and  in  four-and-twenty  hours  after  death  an  inventory  was 
required  to  be  given  of  everything  which  the  deceased  had  possessed. 
If  the  family  refused  to  make  the  return,  the  Divan  toolc  forcible 
possession  of  the  whole,  and  nothing  was  left  for  the  heirs.  When 
the  inventory  was  made,  payment  was  demanded ;  when  the  heir 
appeared,  money  was  required;  and  if  a  creditor  of  the  deceased 
presented  himself  with  a  claim,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  recog- 
nition of  his  debt;  and  if  he  obtained  satisfaction,  he  was  called 
upon  for  a  further  contribution.  Other  articles  were  also  published 
in  reference  to  trade,  voluntary  gifts,  and  all  processes  in  general, 
great  and  small.  Even  travellers  were  not  allowed  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another  without  a  paper,  for  which  they  were  also  obliged 
to  pay.  If  a  birth  was  to  be  registered,  payment  was  to  be  made; 
and  every  private  transaction  between  man  and  man  was  made  the 
opportunity  of  some  extortion,"  &c.,  &c.  We  also  are  disposed  to 
eulogise  Bonaparte's  activity  and  the  versatility  of  talent  exhibited 
in  the  ordinances  published  afler  his  return  from  the  defeat  of 
Ibrahim,  at  Salahieh,  and  in  the  calling  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables, 
under  the  presidency  of  Abdallah  Kezkaoni,  but  only  in  reference  to 
the  great  capacity  of  his  mind;  for  no  real  use  can  be  ascribed  to 
either  of  the  two  things,  except  in  reference  to  the  inquiries  which 
were  made,  and  the  regulation  of  the  contracts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  the  Turkish  writer  alleges,  tbat  the  chief  cause  of  the 
insurrection  in  Cairo  was  the  introduction  of  our  European  fiscal  re- 
gulations into  the  whole  administration  of  the  country,  whilst  acces- 
sory reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  fanaticism  and  incitement  on  the 
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Sart  of  the  government  in  Constantinople.  The  Porte  had  already 
eclared  war  against  the  French,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Russia 
and  England;  and  the  Beys,  also,  of  Syria  and  Upper  Egypt,  who 
had  more  connexions  in  Cairo  than  Bonaparte  nad,  roused  and 
excited  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  foreign  intruders.^  The 
secret  was  so  well  kept,  that  all  of  a  sudden  the  population  of 
Cairo  rose  against  their  oppressors — many  French  were  killed  in  the 
streets,  and  the  house  of  UaffarelU,  the  commandant,  was  stormed. 
Bonaparte's  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  tumult  were  as 
rapid  as  decisive  and  overwhelming.  He  himself  advanced  from 
without  against  the  unarmed,  or  at  least  badly  armed  populace,  and 
fired  upon  the  mosques  as  if  they  were  forts.  By  means  of  shells  and 
grenades,  Dammartin  soon  converted  these  buildings  into  masses  of 
ruins,  and  the  citadel  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  town.  The 
French,  who  rushed  with  their  bayonets  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people,  hemmed  up  in  the  narrow  lanes,  pushed  forward  over  heaps 
of  slain,  wading  in  blood  from  square  to  square;  the  town  continued 
to  burn  for  two  days,  and  during  all  that  time  the  slaughter  and 
destruction  of  the  buildings  was  carried  on,  so  that  many  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  met  with  a  miserable  death. 

The  insurrection  occurred  at  a  most  convenient  time,  as  it  enabled 
the  French  to  relinquish  all  ideas  of  humanity  and  compassion.  The 
unexampled  contributions,  demanded  and  exacted  as  a  punishment, 
served,  it  is  true,  to  relieve  the  momentary  want  of  money,  but 
they  all  furnished  grounds  for  the  accusation  against  the  French 
commander-in-chief  of  having  designedly  caused  the  insurrection,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  have  recourse  to  every  description  of  oppression 
with  some  appearance  of  right.  D'Aure  has  successfully  defended 
the  victorious  general  from  this  foul  imputation,  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  very  passage  in  which  this  occurs,  he  gives  a  very  correct 
account  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  insurrection.  **  The 
insurrection/'  he  observes,  undoubtedlv  furnished  a  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  immediate  pecuniary  wants  from  which  Bonaparte  was  at 
that  time  sufiering,  but  the  political  consequences  were  far  more 
destructive  than  any  temporary  want  of  money  could  have  been. 
The  dreadful  slaughter  in  Cairo  produced  such  a  horrible  impression 
throu|rhout  the  whole  East,  ^ave  the  lie  so  completely  to  all  the 
euloc^es  of  the  Sheiks,  and  impressed  Bonaparte  s  government  so 
indelibly  with  the  stamp  of  autocratic  and  arbitrary  rule,  that  people 
must  be  mad  who  can  believe  that  he  was  pleased  with  or  caused  the 
insurrection." 

Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  rising  in  Cairo,  Bonaparte 
perceived  that  he  must  secure  possession  of  the  harbours  and  coast  of 
Syria,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  bem^  attacked  by  the  English,  who  had 
now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Djezzar  Pasha,  by  this  tyrant 
himself  and  by  the  Osmanlis  in  Egypt.  We  have  already  stated, 
that  on  the  cfeath  of  Aubcrt  Dubayet  in  Constantinople,  RuBGin, 
secretary  and  first  interpreter  to  Choiseul  Gouffier,  had  been  ap- 
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pointed  charge  d'affaires  exactly  three  months  previous  to  the  sail- 
ing of  the  expedition  to  Egypt;  that  he,  however,  when  questioned 
by  the  Turkish  minister  as  to  the  object  and  destination  of  the  equip- 
ment, had  been  unable  to  give  any  account.  We  have  also  observed 
in  the  same  place,  that  Bonaparte,  who  regarded  Talleyrand  as  a  com- 
plete master  in  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  thought  he  could  even  per- 
suade the  Turks  that  black  was  wnite  and  white  black — and  obtained  a 
promise  from  him,  that  even  although  he  was  at  that  time  minister  ot 
foreign  affairs,  he  would  himself  go  to  Constantinople.  Promising  and 
performing,  as  is  well  known,  were  very  different  things  with  Tal- 
leyrand, from  what  they  are  amongst  ordinary  persons;  and  even 
Bonaparte,  who  understood  this  difference  as  well  as  his  diplomatist, 
was  therefore  deceived.  In  the  firm  conviction  that  Talleyrand  was 
in  Constantinople,  immediately  after  his  landing  he  sent  Beauchamp, 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  who  had  lived  long  in  the  East,  in  disguise 
from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  to  inform  Talleyrand  of  the  true 
st&te  of  affairs.  The  scheme  was  discovered,  Beauchailip  detained 
by  the  Turks,  and  would  have  been  bowstringed,  had  not  the 
Russian  and  Spanish  ministers  interfered  on  his  behalf.  He  was, 
however,  kept  a  prisoner  for  three  years  in  a  fortress  on  the  Black 
oea. 

The  Gh^nd  Sultan  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Russia  (although  the  treaty,  properly  speaking,  was  not  signed 
till  the  end  of  the  year),  received  the  Russian  fleet  into  his  harbours, 
deposed  his  Grana  Vizier,  caused  the  French  charge  d  affaires  to 
be  arrested,  and  issued  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  5th  of  September, 
after  having  already,  on  the  1st.,  received  a  Russian  squadron,  with 
4000  men  on  boara,  into  the  port  of  Constantinople.  The  English, 
who,  as  they  always  do,  reaped  where  their  allies  had  sowed,  leil  the 
Russians  and  Turks  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  French  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  their  dependencies  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  whilst, 
on  their  part,  they  undertook  the  siege  of  Malta,  and  the  duty  of 
watching  the  coasts  of  Egypt  and  Syna.  Jussuf  Pasha,  of  Erzerum, 
was  to  march  from  Syria  against  Egypt  with  the  immense  baggage 
and  incumbrances  of  an  imperial  Turkish  army,  or,  supported  by  the 
English  fleet,  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast.  Bonaparte  determined 
to  anticipate  the  invasion,  and  tnerefore,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
year  1799,  he  set  out  for  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  oftroops, 
and  left  the  administration  of  Egypt  to  his  generals,  committing  one 
province  to  one  and  another  to  another. 

The  Turkish  flotilla,  which  was  expected  in  Syria,  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Lord  Keith,  who  commanded  the  English  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  had,  however,  sent  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  the  Tiger 
ship  of  the  line,  accompanied  by  other  small  vessels,  to  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  provided  Djezzar  Pasha  with  everything  which  he  could  in 
haste  collect.  Acre,  as  a  fortress,  would  in  itself  nave  been  of  little 
account,  for  its  fortifications  were  of  the  date  of,  and  merely  fitted  for 
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'defence  in,  the  middle  ages.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  it  was 
fiurrounded  by  immenee  walls,  which  could  only  be  breached  by  heavy 
artillery.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  supplied  the  Pasha  with  some  admirabJe 
gunners  from  his  own  ships,  and  the  French  emigrant  engineers  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  save  the  city  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  me  hated  republicans.  The  distinguished  Col.  rhelipeaux 
was  at  the  head  of  the  engineers  in  Acre,  whilst  the  artillery  was 
under  the  direction  of  Tromlin.  A  reconciliation  had  taken  place 
between  the  Grand  Sultan  and  Djezzar  Pasha,  so  that  the  latter  was 
appointed  Seraskier  of  the  army,  or  rather  of  the  hordes  and  mobs 
which  were  to  be  brought  to  him  by  the  Pasha  of  Damascus;  nay, 
more,  in  the  full  anticipation  of  success  in  driving  out  the  French,  he 
was  appointed  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

At  the  moment  in  which  all  the  preparations  for  the  expedition 
to  Syria  were  completed,  about  the  end  of  December,  Desaix  pushed 
forward  to  Nubia  and  the  falls  of  the-  Nile,  having  followed. Murad 
Bey  since  September,  and  driven  him  before  him.  Having  first 
defeated  the  Bey,  on  the  7th  of  October,  at  Sediman,  he  drove  him 
into  the  Desert.  Murad  again  returned  from  the  Desert  into  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  suffered  a  second  defeat  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1799,  at  Samahoud,  not  far  from  Jirdschi,  on  which  Desaix 
became  complete  master  of  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt.  Middle 
Egypt  was  to  be  protected  by  Dugua,  whose  head-quarters  were  in 
Cairo;  Menou  lay  in  Loretto;  Almeyras  in  Damietta,  and  Marmont 
in  Alexandria,  when  Bonaparte  departed  on  his  expedition  to  Syria, 
accompanied  by  Generals  Elcber,  Bon,  Regnier,  Lasne,  Murat, 
Caffarelli  du  Falga  and  13,000  men.  On  the  advance  of  the  French, 
Djezzar  Pasha  not  only  placed  ajgarrison  in  El  Arish,  on  the  ex- 
treme frontier  of  Syria  towards  Egypt,  but  also  received  Ibrahim 
with  his  thousand  Mamelukes  into  the  fortress  of  Graza.  The  Pasha 
of  Damascus  was  at  that  time  assembling  his  miserable  militia  and 
light-armed  Bedouins,  in  order  to  bring  auxiliaries  to  Djezzar  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish 
army,  under  the  Grand  Vizier,  was  assembling  in  Rhodes,  in  order 
to  be  conveyed  in  English  ships  to  *the  coast  of  Syria.  In  this 
expedition  to  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  men,  Bonaparte 
furnished  a  practical  proof  of  the  possibility  of  those  splendid  mili- 
tary deeds  of  ancient  times,  which  are  recorded  of  Miltiades,  The- 
mistocles  and  Cimon,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  G^reeks, 
dissipated  and  conquered  immense  armies  of  Persians;  their  eourage 
and  skill  were  more  than  compensation  for  the  deficiency  of  physical 
force.  By  addresses  and  proclamations,  which  touched  the  national 
pride  and  filled  the  military  imaginations  of  the  French,  Bona- 
parte inspired  his  soldiers  with  indomitable  courage,  and  W  his 
bulletins  and  speeches  he  incited  them  to  noble  and  glorious  deeds, 
which  by  bombast  and  exaggeration,  and  occasionally  by  falsehood, 
have  been  exalted  to  something  altogether  incredible.  Kegnier  led 
the  advance,  laid  siege  to  El  Arish,  and  on  the  13th  of  February, 
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1799,  defeated  the  Mamelukes  who  were  haBtening  to  the  relief  of 
the  garrison.  The  Mamelukes  then  retired  to  Jaffa.  The  whole 
French  force  was  no  sooner  united  on  the  17th,  before  El  Arish, 
than  the  1500  to  2000  Amauts,  who  composed  the  garrison,  capi- 
tulated. By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  thej  were  allowed  freely 
to  depart,  on  condition  of  agreeing  to  proceed  to  Damascus,  and  not 
again  to  appear  in  arms  against  the  French.  This  promise^  however, 
was  not  lulfiUed.  Gaza  offered  no  resistance  to  the  conquerors, 
whilst  JaSet,  into  which  the  bold  Amauts  had  thrown  themselves, 
bade  defiance  to  the  whole  French  army.  According  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Bonaparte,  an  authority,  therefore,  which  is  not  likely  to  detract 
from  the  deeds  of  the  French  arms,  the  whole  fortifications  of  the 
city  consisted  of  a  single  wall,  and  the  Turkish  artillery  was  very 
badly  served;  nevertheless,  the  French  were  compelled  to  sacrifice 
many  men  before  they  got  possession  of  the  place.  In  order  to 
spare  human  life,  and  from  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Mamelukes 
and  Amauts  coioposing  the  garrison  of  Jaffa,  Bonaparte's  adjutant 
and  his  stepson,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  on  the  storming  of  the  place, 
granted  terms  of  capitulation,  which,  however,  Bonaparte  himself 
refused  to  ratify,  and  caused  some  thousands  to  be  cut  down  and 
shot;  and  this  he  regarded  as  a  perfectly  justifiable  course.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  very  difierently  judged  by 
di£^rent  writers:  we  refrain  from  passing  a  judgment,  because  we 
think  the  mere  detail  of  the  facts  sufficient.* 

Acre  would  most  probably  also  have  fallen  before  the  Grand  Vizier 
or  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  had  completed  their  levies  and  prepara- 
tions, had  not  Sir  Sidney  Smith  captured  Bonaparte's  heavy  artillery, 
without  which  he  could  produce  no  effect  on  the  thick  walls  of  tne 
city.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  bombarded 
Alexandria  without  result,  and  then  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Pales- 
tine to  Acre.  During  this  short  voyage  he  fell  in  with  the  small 
flotilla  on  which  Bonaparte  had  embarked  his  heavy  guns.  Ac* 
eording  to  his  orders,  the  guns  should  have  been  landed  in  Jafib. 
His  commanders,  however,  on  the  taking  of  the  city,  had  in  their  haste 
forgotten  to  haul  down  the  Turkish  flag;  and  when  the  fleet  saw 
this  standard  still  waving  on  the  walls,  they  did  not  venture  to  land, 
and  unfortunately  for  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  com- 
modore. These  very  guns  were  mounted  in  Acre  and  employed 
against  the  French,  on  their  attempts  to  take  the  city  by  storm. 
Bonaparte  had  only  eight  eiffht- pounders,  four  twelve-pounders,  and 
four  howitzers  to  oppNOse  to  tne  English  guns  and  English  mortars, 
which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  landed  from  nis  ships;  and  the  eflect  upon 

*  We  expgeufy  adopt  this  ccmne,  beeattse  we  do  not  wiah  to  allege  that  the  &ct 
speaka  againat  Bonaparte,  who  waa  obliged  to  act  aa  a  general  and  not  as  a  man,  if 
he  would  attain  his  object.  He  therefore  writei  with  perfect  coolnesa  to  Dugua 
and  Marmont  that  4000  were  cut  down.  His  words  to  Kleber  ajre  still  more  defi- 
nite: ^  The  garriaon  of  Jafik  consisted  of  4000  men;  8000  hare  been  slain  in  the 
fi^t»  and  nearly  2000  bare  been  flhot  between  yesterday  and  to  day." 
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the  walLs  vas  too  weak.  The  defence  of  Acre  was  as  brave  and 
dauntless  as  the  attack.  The  city  maintained  itself  till  the  news 
arrived  that  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  with  the  miserable  militia  of  his 
pashalic  and  with  countless  swarms  of  Bedouins,  was  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  the  town.     Bonaparte  thought  it  better  to  meet  the 

fasha  and  offer  him  battle  than  to  await  his  attack  before  Acre, 
n  a  few  days,  therefore*  he  left  Acre^  and,  like  a  great  military 
genius,  made  his  dispositions  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  he  could 
bring  the  pasha  to  action,  his  whole  horde  must  be  scattered  to 
the  windSj  precisely  as  the  Russians,  in  the  last  war,  routed  and  dis- 
persed the  main  army  of  the  Turks.  Bonaparte's  anticipations  were 
fulfilled  on  the  16tn  of  April,  when  he  attacked  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  behind  Mount  Tabor. 

Immediately  after  the  victory,  the  French  general  hastened  back 
to  Acre,  but  had  the  vexation  to  see  the  failure  of  all  his  plans  for 
the  siege  [and  reduction  of  a  fortress,  which  could  not  have  held 
out  for  two  days  against  him  in  Europe,  nor  even  in  Asia,  under 
different  circumstances.  True,  indeed,  tnat  since  the  28th  of  March 
he  had  obtained  three  four-and-twenty  and  six  eighteen-pounders, 
and  was  now  able  to  breach  the  walk;  but  the  Turks  and  English 
had  adopted  new  means  of  defence.  Even  after  his  return  from 
the  victory  at  Mount  Tabor,  he  could  not  force  his  way  over  the 
breaches,  but  was  obliged  to  evacuate  as  soon  as  his  troops  had 
mounted  them.  Cafiarelli,  his  admirable  general  of  engineers,  fell; 
Phelipeaux,  the  brave  defender  of  the  city,  was  also  killed;  and,  in 
addition,  the  ammunition  of  the  besiegers  failed  for  some  days  in  the 
end  of  April.  At  length,  in  the  first  week  of  May,  Bonaparte  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  assault  both  upon  the  walls  and 
towers. 

Having  obtained  supplies  of  ammunition  and  also  heavy  guns  at 
the  end  of  April,  the  storm  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  May,  and 
on  this  occasion  seemed  at  first  likely  to  be  attended  with  success,  as 
the  leaders  of  the  storming  parties  made  good  their  positions  in  the 
breach.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  English  brought  reinforce- 
ments and  additional  stores  to  the  Turks,  ana  the  French,  who  per- 
formed almost  incredible  deeds  of  valour,  were  again  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  breach.  They,  nevertheless,  renewed  the  storm  with 
double  fury  on  the  following  day.  In  our  opinion,  we  shall  do  more 
honour  to  the  brave  soldiers  and  their  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  ^reat 
military  genius  of  their  commander-in-chief,  by  a  simple  detail  of 
the  facts,  than  has  been  done  by  all  the  pompous,  empty,  boasting 
eulogies  of  the  rhetorical  and  sophistical  French.  On  the  8th  the 
French  pushed  forward  and  forced  their  way  through  three  breaches 
actually  into  the  city,  but  they  there  met  with  such  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance that  they  were  again  compelled  to  withdraw  into  their  camp, 
because  Sir  Sidney  Smitn  himself,  with  the  crews  of  his  ships,  was 
in  the  city.  This  attempt,  therefore,  at  the  reduction  of  Acre  also 
failed,  as  well  as  a  new  storm  which  continued  from  the  10th  till  the 
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12th.  The  failure  of  Bonaparte's  assault  upon  Acre  determined 
the  fate  of  the  whole  expedition  to  Egypt.  Many  hundreds  of 
liis  bravest  soldiers  and  officers,  and  among  these  General  Bon,  hacl 
fallen  during  the  last  assault  upon  the  city,  the  plague  and  want  of 
all  kinds  threatened  them  with  destruction,  and  the  hospitals  were 
filled  with  sick  and  wounded ;  Bonaparte,  therefore,  however  un- 
willingly, was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  the  conquest  of 
Syria.  The  French  and  their  renowned  leader,  nevertheless,  caiTied 
back  with  them  to  Egypt  and  to  their  homes  the  glory  of  having 
been  victorious  in  Syria  over  their  enemies,  over  nature,  and  over 
themselves. 

It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  Bonaparte  had  taken  only  a 
small  number  of  guns  with  him  to  Syria,  for  the  heavy  pieces 
which  he  had  were  lost.  Some  of  them  he  buried  deep  in  the 
sand,  others  were  shipped  at  Jaffa,  and  taken  at  sea  by  the  English. 

The  loss  in  men  suffered  by  the  French  was  comparatively 
small.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  plague  raged  in  the 
French  army,  that  it  had  to  march  the  long  distance  from  Acre  to 
Cairo — that  much  of  the  way  lay  across  a  burning  desert — that  they 
carried  along  with  them  their  sick  and  wounded,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves unable  to  restrain  our  astonishment  at  the  possibility  of  their 
having  accomplished  their  return  to  Cairo  with  the  loss  of  such  a 
small  number  of  men.  According  to  the  account  given  by  D'Aure, 
the  commissary  general,  and  which  is  probably  within  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  the  trutn,  the  total  loss  on  the  whole  expedition  amounted  to 
about  2000  men.  This  account  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  a  letter 
from  Bonaparte  himself  to  the  Directory,  in  which,  as  he  asks  for 
reinforcements,  he  has  every  reason  rather  to  exaggerate  than  to 
conceal  his  losses.  At  the  end  of  July,  1799,  he  asked  for  6,000 
fresh  troops,  because,  from  his  landing  in  Egypt  till  Messidor,  of  the 
year  VIL,  he  states  that  he  had  lost  5340  men. 

Bonaparte  secured  his  army  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Turks  by  the 
manner  of  his  departure ;  for  although  he  had  set  out  on  the  20th, 
Djezzar  was  not  aware  till  the  22nd  that  the  French  had  left  their 
camp  before  Acre.  On  the  14th  of  July  he  was  again  in  Cairo,, 
where  he  had  scarcely  arrived  when  he  was  obliged  to  set  out  anew. 
By  a  bold  march  through  the  Desert,  Murad  Bey  had  descended  from 
Upper  to  Middle  Egypt,  although  he  was  hotly  pursued  by  Generak 
Desaix,  Belliard,  Donzelot,  and  Davoust,  and  had  encamped  very 
near  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  was  fought  in  the 
preceding  year.  Bonaparte  was  therefore  scarcely  back  in  Cairo, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  find  Murad,  who,  however,  escaped 
him.  Murad  proceeded  through  the  Desert  to  the  insular  district  of 
Fayoum,  on  the  Lake  Moeris,  from  whence  he  again  ascended  along 
the  course  of  the  Nile  to  Upper  Egypt,  whilst  Bonaparte  was  in  his 
turn  compelled  to  make  the  best  of  nis  way  to  Alexandria,  because 
a  division  of  the  grand  Turkish  army  collected  at  Rhodes,  under  the 
Grand  Vizier,  had  at  length  arrived  at  Aboukir. 

VOL.   VII.  M 
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The  English  had  landed  from  11,000  to  15,000  Tuiks  on  the 
extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  on  which  Alexandria  is  situated,  at 
that  mouth  of  the  Nile  which  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Canopic, 
and  on  the  15th  of  July  these  troops  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  fort  of  Aboukir.  Bonaparte  therefore  hastened  to  attack  this 
Turkish  division  before  a  greater  number  had  reached  Egjrpt.  He 
made  his  appearance  a  few  days  after  the  capture  of  the  fert,  col- 
lected his  ;  forces  at  Rahmaijeh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
gave  directions  and  orders  to  Marmont,  who  commanded  in  Alex- 
andria, to  allure  the  Turks  away  from  the  extremity  of  the  ])eniiisula 
and  Fort  Aboukir,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  Alexandria.  The 
Turks  fell  into  the  snare  which  was  laid  for  them,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  is  clear,  even  to  those  who  are  no  judges  of  military  opera- 
tions, with  what  skill  and  rapidity  the  movements  of  the  French 
were  conducted,  and  with  what  punctuality  and  precision  the  mea- 
sures of  the  commander-in-chief  were  executed  by  his  generals  to 
enable  him  to  cut  off  4000  Turks  completely  from  the  main  body. 
Seidman  Mustapha,  Pasha  of  Roumelia,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Turkish  army,  saw  his  defeat  begin  on  the  25th  of  July,  by  Des- 
taing's  attaclang  and  cutting  off  a  thousand  men,  who  were  posted 
in  the  works  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  By  his  success, 
the  attack  made  by  Lannes  and  Murat  upon  the  whole  first  line  of 
the  trenches  was  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  three  thousand  men  who 
occupied  these  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  first  thousand  to  which 
we  have  just  referred.  The  Turks  did  not  wait  for  an  attack  upon 
the  second  line,  but  rushed  out  furiously  against  their  opponents,  and 
commenced  a  dreadful  onslaught,  whicn  was  at  first  un&vouiable  to 
the  French.  In  the  very  commencement  Murat  lost  no  inconsider- 
able number,  of  the  bravest  soldiers  and  best  officers  of  his  division 
from  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  gun-boats;  and  at  length,  when  he  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  the  open  field,  and  led  his  infantry 
against  the  trenches,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  by  the  cross  fire  of 
the  Turks,  supported  by  the  English;  the  Turks,  however,  by  their 
own  fault  lost  all  the  fruit  of  the  advantages  already  gained. 

The  ranks  of  victorious  Turks  separated,  because  uie  soldiers^  ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  East,  dispersed  over  the  field 
of  battle,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  fallen  enemies.  This 
great  error  was  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  Murat,  Fugi^res, 
and  Bonaparte.  The  two  former  took  the  trenches  in  the  flaiiks  in- 
stead of  storming  them,  whilst  Bonaparte  directed  his  reserve  against 
the  Turks,  who  defended  themselves  with  fury,  but  were  at  length 
either  cut  down  or  driven  into  the  sea.  Mustapha  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Murat  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  following  day,  . 

the  Fort  of  Aboukir  also  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  whole  Anglo-  J 

Turkish  expedition  against  Egypt,  which  had  been  so  long  prepared 
at  such  an  immense  cost,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  kves,  was 
rendered  fruitless.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Frendi  was  not  in- 
considerable. The  news  in  the  European  journals,  which  Sir  Sidn^ 
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Smith  sent  to  Bonaparte  at  Alexandria,  convinced  him,  however, 
that  there  was  much  more  for  him  to  do  in  Europe  than  in  Egypt, 
and  he  therefore  resolved  on  returning. 

D. — THE  DIEECTOKT  TILL    THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE 

CONSULATE. 

Immediately  on  its  establishment,  the  Directory  had  neither  en- 
joyed confidence  at  home  nor  abroad.  It  continued  afterwards  to  sink 
progressively  deeper  and  deeper,  and  after  the  revolution  of  Fructidor 
became  an  ol^ect  of  universal  contempt.  Barras  and  Talleyrand,  as  we 
have  previously  stated,  suffered  themselves  to  make  the  most  scan- 
dalous proposals  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Reubel,  through  his  acquaintances  and  relations,  caused  Switzerland 
to  be  most  shamefully  spoiled,  whilst  Upper  Italy,  Holland  and 
Spain,  were  crossly  ill-treated.  Talleyrand  wished  also  at  that  time 
to  levy  contributions  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  for  the  very  same  reason 
whicn  Bonaparte  afterwards  alleged,  when  he  put  the  wish  into 
execution.  A  demand  was  made  through  Leonard  Bourdon,  an  ez- 
member  of  the  Convention,  to  exclude  the  English  from  Cuxhaven, 
and  for  a  loan  of  12,000,000  francs.  Circumstances  did  not  at  that 
time  enable  the  French  to  compel  Bremen  and  Llibeck  to  obedience; 
and  Hamburg,  which  alone  was  to  pay  10,000,000,  escaped  in 
consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The  French  themselves 
were  no  better  treated  than  their  allies  by  Reubel,  Lareveillere 
L^paux,  Barras,  Merlin,  and  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  and  by 
Treilhard  after  Neufchateau's  retirement  in  May,  1798. 

In  March,  1798,  the  partisans  of  the  Directory  were  extremely 
di^atisfied  with  the  election  of  deputies  and  with  the  prevailing  tone 
of  public  opinion,  but  they  never  nesitated  therefore,  in  April  1798, 
to  impose;,  by  an  unexampled  coup  d'etat ^  their  own  deputies  upon 
the   people  instead  of  those  who  had  been  freely  elected  by  the 
popular  suf&ages,  and  stamped  the  whole  body  of  their  opponents 
with  the  name  of  anarchists.    In  order  to  be  able  to  effect  tneir  pur- 
pose^  they  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  legislature.     The 
Directory  complains  (^Gracchi  de  seditions  querentes),  in  a  letter  to 
the  Cooncil  of  Ajicients,  of  the  anarchists;  speaks  of  the  partisans 
of  Kobeqpierre,  Babeuf,  Hebert,  &c.,  and  requests  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  devise  means  or  frame  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  anarchj.    The  commission  was  appointed,  and  Bailleul,  who  was 
semper  paraius,  who  had  given  a  completely  Jacobinical  tone   to 
the  report  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  who  had  attempted  Jacobini- 
caUy  to  reftite  the  ridiculous  book  which  Madame  cie  St'ael,  with 
whom  he  for  a  time  went  hand  in  hand,  published  concerning  herself 
and  her  fiither,  and  incidentally  concerning  the  revolution,  was  ap- 
pointed the  reporter.     BGs  propositions  were  discussed  from  the  7th 
tin  the  11th  of  May,  on  which  day  they  received  the  force  of  laws 
by  ihe  oonfirmatioii  and  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Ancients. 
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The  consequence  of  these  Jacobinical  laws  was,  that  the  elections 
were  declared  null,  not  only  in  those  departments  where  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion,  but  even  in  those  in  which  the  choice  had  been 
unanimous^  wherever  that  choice  had  fallen  upon  individuals  whom 
the  powers  that  were  thought  proper  to  designate  as  anarchists.  This 
arbitrary  conduct  excited  universal  disgust  and  resistance,  and  the 
government,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  opponents,  had  re- 
course to  the  old  means — -hatched  and  discovered  a  conspiracy.  As 
they  did  not  venture  to  establish  a  new  revolutionary  tribunal^  re- 
course was  had  to  military  commissions.  The  courts  martial  caused 
so  many  of  the  condemned  to  be  shot,  that  the  soldiers  at  length 
refused  to  be  employed  as  executioners.     So  far  did  the  governing 

!>owers  proceed  on  this  occasion,  that  in  opposition  to  the  express 
etter  of  the  constitution,  they  again  introduced  the  principle  of  con- 
fiscation of  goodsy  and  punished  the  relatives  of  the  condemned  with 
Turkish  barbarity,  even  when  they  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  immediate  objects  of  their  enmity.  When  the  news  arrived  in 
Paris,  in  November,  that  eight  of  those  who  had  been  banished  inFruc- 
tidor,  had  escaped  from  Sinamary,  among  whom  were  Pichegru  and 
Barthelemy,  a  law  of  unexampled  severity  was  passed,  by  which  ad- 
ditional penalties  were  imposed  upon  them  and  all  with  whom  they 
were  connected.  It  was  decreed  that  their  estates,  and  those  of  ali 
the  persons  who  had  been  banished  at  the  same  time,  should  be  con- 
fiscated. Only  a  single  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred 
(Ronchon)  had  the  courage  to  raise  his  voice  against  this  piece  of 
execrable  tyraimy. 

At  the  time  of  the  new  sitting  of  the  legislature,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  weaker  of  the  two  directors  (Francois  de  NeClfchateau) 
who  had  entered  upon  oflSce  on  the  18  th  of  Fructidor,  Treilhard, 
who  had  been  ambassador  at  Rastadt,  took  his  place  and  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  Merlin.  The  opposition  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  election  of  the  new  third  of  the  legislature,  and  its  members 
commenced  the  storm  against  all  the  Directory  by  an  attack  upon 
Treilhard  and  Merlin.  Long  before  these  were  attacked,  Scherer, 
who,  as  minister  of  war,  had  been  the  creature  of  the  Directory,  and 
their  active  assistant  in  the  establishment  of  military  commissions, 
and  in  carrying  their  decisions  into  execution,  had  been  threatened 
with  prosecution.  He  had  proved  unsuccessful  in  Italy,  and  did 
not  venture  to  accept  the  compensation  offered  him  by  the  Direc- 
tory for  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived; and  Reubel  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  rhetorical  ability 
to  avert  the  accusation  which  was  to  have  been  brought  against 
him   by  the  legislative   body.*     The  opposition   tried  to   put  a 

*  To  form  Bome  idea  of  the  tone  of  thef  e  times,  we  have  only  to  read  the  hoiriUe 
address  from  Chamberrj,  printed  by  command,  in  the  MoniteuTy  An,  VII.  Scherer 
was  appointed  "  Inspecteur^gen^ral  des  iroupes  Fran9aise8  en  Hollander"  but  did 
not  accept  the  office.  Some  notion  of  the  coarse  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  legal 
sophists  of  whom  the  Directory  was  composed  (with  the  ex( option  of  Barras)^  may 
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check  ^n  the  Jurists  of  the  Directory — the  Advocate-government 
— by  the  instrumentality  of  the  covetous,  sly,  and  apparently  specu- 
lative Sieyes  of  Provence,  the  celebrated  and  subtle  companion  of 
Mirabeau.  In  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  an  artificial  repu- 
tation had  been  made  for  him,  precisely  as  is  daily  done  among  us 
in  Germany  for  any  man  whom  it  is  thought  desirable  to  use  fox.  the 
interest  of  a  party.  Mignet,  Thiers,  and  other  French  writers  who 
have  the  best  reasons  for  doing  honour  to  sophists  and  doctrinaires, 
have  attempted,  even  in  our  days,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to 
burnish  up  Sieyes'  colossal  renown,  and  as  early  as  1798  the  Direc- 
tory availed  iteelf  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  able  and  honest 
Menken,  and  with  many  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Berlin,  to  make 
him  a  diplomatist:  he  had,  undoubtedly,  a  diplomati3  soul.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  embassy  to  Berlin  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
important  person ;  for  although  he  enjoyed  but  little  either  of  the 
public  notice  or  of  that  of  the  court,  yet  he  contrived  to  bo  useful 
to  his  country  by  seducing  the  integiity  of  Rcpnin's  secretary;  and 
by  the  cunning  with  which  he  communicated  the  secret  articles  of 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  he  deterred  Russia  from  entering  into 
any  alliance  with  Austria. 

As  at  a  former  period  all  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  called 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  were  promoted  by  means  of  Sieyes, 
— at  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  Bonaparte's  brothers  and 
the  Bonapartists  drew  him  into  the  intrigues  by  which  they  aimed 
at  placing  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  the  state.     Two  of  the  general's 
brothers  at  that  time  played  important  characters  in  Paris,  and  the 
success  of  their  intrigues  was  emmently  promoted  by  ReubcPs  with- 
drawal from  the  Directory  (on  the  16th  of  May,  1799,)  and  by  the 
accession  of  the  new  third  to  the  legislative  body,  elected  in  March, 
but  not  entering  upon  their  duties  till  the  20th  of  May.     As  to  the  * 
character  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  the  exaggerated  praises  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  him  by  Louis  Philippe's  docirinaires  must  be 
tempered  by  tne  excessive  condemnation  which  at  that  time  the 
editors  of  the  popular  journals  pronounced  upon  him.*     His  partici- 
pation in  the  war  of  the  legislature  against  the  government,  or  in  what 
was  then  called  the  crisis  of  Prairial,  year  VIl.,  appears  partly  from 
his  subsequent  behaviour  and  partly  from  the  very  tact  of  his  having 
from  Berlin  consented  to  enter  the  Directory  on  ReubeVs  retiring, 

be  formed  bj  reading  ReubeVs  speech  in  the  Moniteur,  An  VIL^  col.  1012,  in  which 
Ke  replies  to  the  immediately  preceding  report  of  Dubois  Dubois. 

*  In  these  journals  it  is  said  that  Mirabeau  had  been  the  first  artisan  of  his  r^jnt" 
taticn  cciossaU;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "  J*ai  afiuble  Syeyes  d'une  c^l6brit6 
sous  le  poids  de  laquellc  il  faut  que  je  Tecrase."  .  .  .  The  writer  of  the  same 
article  further  observes:  "  Cehii  qui  1790  metapliysiqua  sur  la  liberte  de  la  presse. 


Pran^ais  en  I'an  VI.    H  renversa  en  Tan  VII.  ce  directoire  pour  se  mettre  tout 
entier  en  sa  place.'* 
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although  on  its  establishment  he  had  declined  becoming  a  member. 
The  conspiracy  which  was  on  foot  in  fiivour  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  concealed  by  spreading  reports,— one  while  that  Joubert,  another 
that  Semonville^  and  agam  that  even  a  Prussian  prince  was  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  It  has  only  become  possible 
to  form  any  judgment  respecting  the  real  connexion  of  Bonaparte's 
departure  irom  I^gypt  with  the  expulsion  of  three  directors  from  the 
Directory,  or  with  the  revolution  of  Prairial,  year  VII.,  since  the 

Sublicadcn  of  the  documents  appended  to  the  5th  part  of  Menneval's 
lemoirs.*  This  connexion  is  as  follows: — Admiral  Brueys  had 
received  orders  to  sail  to  Egypt  in  order  to  convey  to  Bonaparte 
letters  from  the  Directory,  in  which  he  received  full  powers  to  return 
to  Europe:  he  did  not,  however,  receive  these  letters  till  he  was 
already  m  France,  and  when  the  Directory  had  recalled  their 
permission.  There  are  seven  letters  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  first,  signed  by  Lareveill^re,  Barras  and 
Treilhard,  contains  the  command  to  return;  the  second,  signed  by 
Merlin,  commissions  Brueys  to  sail  to  Egypt  with  the  combined 
French  and  Spanisli  fleet — the  rest  are  from  Talleyrand  to  Brueys, 
from  Brueys  to  Talleyrand  and  to  Bonaparte. 

Sieyes  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  the  Directory  in  June,  when 
he  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  majority  of  the  councils  and 
with  Barras  against  three  of  his  colleagues.  The  councils  had 
called  upon  the  Directory  to  lay  before  them  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  public  affairs;  eleven  days,  however,  elapsed  before  the  re- 
port was  presented.  During  tnese  days  the  councils  exhibited 
scenes  of  commotion,  threats,  railing  and  excitement,  which  called 
to  mind  the  times  of  1793.t  Treilhard's  admission  into  the  Direc- 
tory was  declared  illegal,  because  the  law  declared  that  a  full  year 
must  elapse  before  any  member  of  the  legislature  could  become  a 
member  of  the  Directory;  Treilhard  was  therefore  compelled  again 
to  retire.     The  case  of  the  other  two  was  more  diiEcult  to  manage; 

*  **  Napoleon  et  Marie  Louise.  Souvenirs  Hlstoriques  de  M.  le  Baron  do  Men* 
neval."  The  documents  about  to  be  referred  to  (not  anecdotes)  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  Part  Y.  The  first  of  these  letters,  of  the  date  of  the  26  th  of  May, 
1799,  and  signed  by  the  three  directors,  had  been  previously  printed.  Lar^veUldre, 
however,  denied  his  signature,  and  the  letter  has  been  regarded  as  apocryphaL 
Menneval,  however,  adds  six  others,  and  observes,  moreover,  that  the  original letien 
are  preserved — and  Menneval,  though  a  pliant  courtier  and  blind  Bonapartist, 
was  thoroughly  honest.  In  the  place  above  referred  to,  there  will  also  be  found 
proofs  that  the  Memoirea  de  Bourrienne  are  not  genuine. 

t  The  report  of  the  Directory  may  be  seen  in  the  Moniieur,  An  VJT^  No.  273, 
coL  112.  In  Bertrand's  speech  it  is  expressly  said  that  credit  was  taken  for  the 
pay  of  437,000  soldiers,  whilst  there  were  only  300,000  in  seriice;  that  133,000  guns, 
which  were  worth  20  francs  each,  were  sold  in  Faris  for  20  sous  apiece  ;  and  last 
of  all  he  addresses  himself  to  the  three  directors  as  follows:  "  Falissez,  imprudens 
et  ineptes  triumvirs— je  vais  tr&9er  une  leg^re  esquisse  de  vos  iautes,  que  d*autres 
peutctre  moins  indulgens  appellerons  des  crimes.  .  .  .  Je  no  vous  parlerai  pas 
de  vos  Raaslnat,  de  vos  Bivaud,  de  vos  Trouve,  de  vos  Faypoult,  qui  non  contena 
d*exafiperer  nos  allies  par  des  concussions  de  toute  nature,  ont  viole  par  vos  ordrea 
les  droits  des  peuples,  ont  proscrit  les  republicains,  les  ont  despotiquement  destitui6 
pour  les  remplacer  des  traitres,"  &c. 
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it  became  necessary  to  compel  their  removal  by  revolutionary  means, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  the  old  method  of  a  permanent  sitting.* 
The  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  declared  its  sittings  permanent, 
till  the  report  required  was  produced.  This  at  last  tooK  place  on 
the  17th  of  June,  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  on  the  18th  the  attack 
was  commenced  against  Merlin  and  Lareveill^re,  with  a  view  of  getting 
rid  of  them  also,  after  having  succeeded  in  the  removal  of  Trcilharf 
Bertrand,  deputy  from  the  department  of  Calvados,  first  raised  his 
voice  against  the  profligate  expenditure  of  the  public  monies,  and 
against  the  nepotism  of  the  Directory,  although  neither  was  nearly 
so  bad  as  they  have  now  become  under  Louis  Phihppe.  The  divi- 
sion now  came  to  a  formal  breach;  a  commission  was  named  of 
which  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  a  leading  member,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  two  obnoxious  directors  had  neither  partisans  nor 
importance  enough  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  places.  This 
revolution  of  the  30th  of  Prairial,  or  this  crisis,  as  it  was  called  by 
Francois  de  Neilfchateau  {Moniteur  An  VI I. ,  col.  1125),  ended 
much  more  peacefully  than  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor, 
for  Merlin  and  Lareveill^re  resigned  of  their  own  accord. 

The  leaders  of  the  Bonapartists,  especially  Sieyes  and  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  adopted  their  measures  with  such  skill  and  success,  that 
three  men  without  either  influence  or  partisans  were  chosen  into  the 
Directory  instead  of  those  who  had  been  expelled;  so  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  whole  government  of  France  at  that  time  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Barras  and  Sieyes.  By  &r  the  most  important  of 
the  new  directors  was  Gohier,  an  able  lawyer,  who  had  been  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The 
second  was  Roger  Duces,  insignificant  as  an  advocate,  and  insigni- 
ficant as  a  member  of  the  Convention.  At  the  time  of  his  election 
he  was  a  justice  of  the  p'eace,  and  a  creature  of  Sieyes.  The  third 
was  General  Moulins,  a  man  equally  unknown  in  the  field  and  in  the 
army-t 

Under  the  new  Directory,  the  ministry  found  it  advisable  to  re- 

*  Bonlaj  infonnfl  us  that  the  directors  were  desirous  of  again  fructidorising  the 
legidatiTe  bodies,  and  exclaims :  '^  Get  inepte  et  atroce  syst^me  est  Touvrage  de 
deux  homines,  Merlin  et  R^velUere.  Ce  Merlin,  homme  a  pctites  yues,  ik  pctites 
passions,  k  petites  tracasseries,  ilpetitcs  vengeances,  a  pctites  arretcs,  a  mis  en 
Tigaeur  le  machiavellisme  le  plus  retr^ci  et  le  plus  degoutant,  et  6toit  digne  d'etre 
le  gfude  des  sceaux  d'un  Louis  XV.,  et  faut  tout  au  plus  poiir  dinger  I'^tude  d^an 
procvreur.  Lar^TeiUdre  L^^paux  a  de  la  morality,  j'en  conviens,  mais  son  entete- 
ment  est  sans  exemplc;  son  fanatisme  le  porte  ik  crcer,  je  ne  sais  quelle  religion, 
poor  r^tal>lissement  de  laqueUe  il  sacrifie  Coutes  les  idees  re9ues,  il  foule  aux  pieds 
tontee  les  regies  du  bon  sens,  il  yiole  tous  les  principes  et  attaque  la  libertc  des 
cooscienoes."  Arena  revealiB  the  means  which  it  was  intended  to  emplo^r  against 
the  legislature;  and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  whose  speech  maj  be  seen  in  the  Moniteur, 
An  VIL,  col.  1120,  was  not  a  whit  less  vehement  than  Boulay. 

t  Montholon,  in  his  Memoires  de  St  JSelene,  vol.  i.,  p.  90,  says  of  him:  "  Sous  le 
Directoire  il  s'etoit  attach^  ik  Barras  et  avoit  commence  sa  fortune  dans  des  com- 
pagnies  de  foumiture,  ou  Pon  avoit  intrigu6  de  faire  entrer  un  grand  nombre 
dliommes  de  la  revolution;  idee,  qm  avoit  jett6  une  nouvelle  d^consid^ration  sur 
des  honunes  que  lea  ev^nements  politiques  avoient  d^ja  depopularis^."' 
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ago  their  places;  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  Talleyrand^ 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  man  who  was  never  embarrassed,  never 
blushed,  and  never  condescended  to  defend  himself— and  who  on 
this  occasion,  in  a  paper  published  in  his  own  name,  made  an  open 
and  ostentatious  profession  of  his  republican  feelings  and  convictions. 
Cambacercs  was  appointed  minister  of  justice,  because  he  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  a  vehement  Jacobin — that  is,  like  his  friend  Sieyes, 
he  wore  the  mask  of  liberty  because  it  served  his  purpose,  and  he 
could  at  any  moment  cast  it  away.  Robert  Lindet,  a  man  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  obtained  the  office  of  minister  of  finance.  The 
talents  of  these  two  men  no  one  can  deny  or  question,  and  Berna- 
dotte,  who  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  Reinhard,  of  foreign 
affairs,*  were  also  persons  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  both  friends 
and  enemies.  As  soon  as  Democrats  (for  Bernadottc  at  that  time 
played  the  Jacobin,  and  Reinhard  was  and  remained  a  Girondist) 
were  seen  to  occupy  the  benches  of  the  leeislature  and  all  the  high 
offices  of  government,  there  arose  a  general  dread  of  the  return  of 
the  times  of  1793.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1799,  there  was  even  a 
new  public  Jacobin  Ckib  opened  in  the  riding-school,  accompanied 
with  all  the  tumultuous  language  and  violence  of  the  old  one. 
Augereau  and  Jourdan,  in  order  to  keep  a  check  upon  Barras  and 
Sieves,  habitually  declaimed  in  this  club,  and  Bernadotte  also  acted 
as  if  he  had  been  a  Jacobin.  The  club  indeed  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  riding-school,  because  this  was  in  the  district  of  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Ancients,  who  would  not  suffer  its  continuance  there;  its 
members  therefore  removed  their  sittings  to  the  Church  of  the 
Jacobins  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  At  this  crisis  the  Direc- 
toiy  had  recourse  to  Fouche's  assistance. 

In  order  to  keep  Fouche  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  the  preceding 
government  had  sent  him  to  Holland ;  the  present  one  recalled  and 
appointed  him  minister  of  police.  In  this  character  he  began  to  act 
according  to  his  old  fashion.  He  first  suffered  demagogy  to  become 
rampant  and  dangerous,  in  order  to  have  good  grounds  on  which  he 
might  show,  even  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  force,  and  these  grounds  he  repeatedly  caused  to  be 
made  obvious  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  time.  It  formed  a  part  of 
Fouche's  plan  to  suffer  all  the  debates  in  the  club — all  the  furious 
exclamations  and  mad  denunciations  of  its  members  against  certain 
deputies  or  officer  of  state  to  be  printed  in  the  MonUeur,  as  had 
been  done  in  1793,  along  with  the  discussions  in  the  two  chambers.* 
This  club  was  the  theatre  of  a  continued  scries  of  vehement  declara- 
tions against  the  four  Directors,  against  Talleyrand,  and  against  the 
bloodsuckers  of  the  state,  wliose  heads  were  demanded ;  and  those 
who  read  the  accounts  carefully,  will  observe  the  manner  in  which 

In  the  Moniteur,  An  VILy  col.  1272,  thero  will  be  found  a  passage  under  the  head 
of  Stances  des  Jacobins,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  recall  the  reign  of  terror,  b/  the 
exclamation:  '*  O  Komme,  Goigon,  Soubrany,  Darthe  et  Babeufl  tous  seres 
Tenges,  oui,  bientot  renges  I" 
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the  double  apies  distributed  by  Fouche  among  its  members  by 
d^rees  gained  the  field  and  caused  divisions  among  its  leaders. 
When  everything  was  prepared  for  action,  the  Directory  at  length 
sent  a  message,  on  the  4th  of  August,  to  the  Council  of  Ancients  re- 
ra^ecting  the  Jacobins.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  tnie,  the  Council  of  the 
Five  Hundred  took  part  with  the  club,  but  the  police  soon  found  means 
to  work  out  its  own  objects.  The  police  encouraged  quarrels,  collected 
mobsy  and  caused  acts  of  violence  to  be  perpetrated,  till  at  length  all 
the  dreadful  countenances  of  1793  again  appeared  in  the  streets. 
Afterwards,  when  it  came  to  measures  of  force,  the  Directory  secured 
the  military  for  itself.  Fouch6  caused  the  Jacobin  churches  to  be 
closed  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  put  an  end  to  the  club;  but  did 
not  further  prosecute  the  Jacobins,  sparing  them  in  order  that  on 
occasion  he  might  make  use  of  them  against  the  royalists. 

In  order  to  make  Sicyes  an  object  of  hatred,  the  authors  of  Bona- 
mrt«'s  Memoirs  ascribe  the  whole  of  these  things  to  him,  and  not  to 
Fouche.  At  the  same  time  a  still  more  violent  storm  burst  upon 
the  royalists  than  upon  the  Jacobins,  who  still  continued  to  be  the 
predominating  party  both  in  the  government  and  the  legislature. 

While  the  Jacobms  were  carrymg  on  these  tumultuary  proceed- 
ings in  Paris,  the  royalists  excited  popular  commotions  in  Lyons, 
Lille,  Amiens,  and  Bourdcaux,  in  the  departments  of  Vaucluse, 
Ardennes,  and  Aube.  In  the  departments  of  the  west  the  cause  of 
the  Vendeans  and  Chouans  was  revived;  the  old  bands  were 
organised,  depots  of  arras  and  ammunition  were  established,  expedi- 
tions and  conveyance  of  military  stores  took  place  nightly,  and  every- 
thing wore  the  appearance  of  the  speedy  breaking  out  of  open  war 
against  the  government  of  the  country.  This  was  the  pretence  used 
by  the  Jacobins  of  the  councils,  as  a  justification  for  having  recourse, 
on  the  i3th  of  July,  to  an  unexampled  measure  against  the  relations 
and  families  of  the  nobility  and  emigres.  The  law  passed  at  that 
time,  and  usually  called  the  Law  of  Hostages,  was  precisely  similar  to 
the  law  passed  by  the  Convention  respecting  suspected  persons. 

By  this  law  all  the  departmental  authorities  were  fully  empowered 
to  arrest  without  further  process  all  nobles  and  their  families,  as  well 
as  the  relations  of  emigris^  and  to  take  possession  of  their  estates,  as 
soon  as  any  disturbances  whatever  broke  out.  In  any  case  in  which 
a  citizen  who  should  have  bought  national  property,  or  any  one  who 
had  been  either  in  the  military  or  civil  service  since  the  revolution, 
should  be  killed,  the  directory  of  the  department  was  authorised  in 
every  such  case  to  banish  from  France  four  relations  of  any  emigre 
whatsoever,  or  four  former  nobles.  The  hostages  in  every  depart- 
ment were  made  responsible  for  the  fines  imposed  in  any  case  in 
which  blood  might  be  shed.  Any  one  who  aided  in  the  arrest  of  a 
murderer  or  of  a  deported  priest,  was  to  receive  a  reward  varying  from 
200  to  2400  francs.  On  the  30th  of  July  a  law  was  at  length  passed, 
on  the  motion  of  Jourdan,  respecting  a  new  oath  to  be  taken  by 
every  citizen,  by  which  it  was  intended  at  the  same  time  to  strike 
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terror  at  once  into  the  royalists  and  the  Jacobins.  Every  citizen 
was  to  swear  that  he  would,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  resbt  the 
restoration  of  monarchical  power,  and  also  every  kmd  of  t^yranny. 
The  revolutionary  police  of  the  time  was  quite  in  keeping  with  sadi 
revolutionary  laws. 

On  the  13th  of  August  domiciliary  visits  ,w^re  renewed  in  search 
of  persons,  who  were  very  indefinitely  characterised  (as  embaueheurs^ 
des  emigres  rentrhj  des  igorgeun  et  des  brigands)^  and,  finally,  re- 
course was  had  to  a  coup  ditat,  which  announced  the  despotism  of 
BarraSj  Sieyes,  and  their  colleagues — of  men  who,  in  fact,  were  com- 
pletely contemptible.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1799,  the  Direc- 
tory, supported  by  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  the  majority  of  the  Council 
of  AncientSy  issued  a  condemnatory  decree  against  155  journals, 
caused  sixty-one  editors  to  be  arrested,  and  demanded  their  depor- 
tation, which  in  those  times  was  to  be  sent  like  criminals  to  the  most 
unhealthy  climate  to  perish.  This  decree  excited  a  ^reat  sensation 
and  outcry,  and  the  discussion  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  gave 
rise  to  scenes  similar  to  those  which  were  enacted  in  the  Convention 
from  1793  to  1795,  and  converted  it  into  a  field  of  battle.  In  these 
scenes  Jourdan  was  always  one  of  the  chief  actors,  and  it  became 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  this  excitement,  to  bring  more  troops 
into  the  capital,  and  to  remove  Bemadotte  from  the  office  of  Minister 
of  War,  because  he  had  attached  himself  closely  to  the  Jacobins. 
This  took  place  on  the  13th  of  September,  so  that  every  one,  even 
after  Massena's  victory  in  Switzerland,  regarded  the  situation  of  the 
nation  as  desperate,  because  all  the  pubhc  money  had  been  squan- 
dered away,  and  Barras,  sunk  in  indolence  and  sensuality,  favoured 
everything  bad,  and  persecuted  everything  noble.  Matters  went  so 
far  diat  measures  were  taken  to  raise  a  forced  loan  of  100,000,000 
precisely  as  in  a  conquered  country :  this  loan  was  to  be  made  by 
the  rich^  but  no  test  was  given  to  point  out  who  those  were  that 
were  to  be  called  rich.  Under  these  circumstances,  Bonaparte's 
unexpected  appearance  in  Paris  must  be  regarded  by  every  one  as 
an  interference  of  Providence  to  deliver  France  from  anarchy,  to 
protect  Lower  Italy  against  the  fury  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  to 
rescue  Upper  Italy  and  Germany  from  the  dark  intrigues  of  Lehr- 
bach,  Thugut,  and  their  confederates. 

The  two  legislative  bodies  of  France  were  at  issue  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Directory ;  all  the  armies  and  all  the  generals 
were  dissatisfied,  and  the  anarchists  began  to  raise  their  heads  in  all 
quarters.  Not  only  Jourdan,  but  also  the  vulgar  and  miserable 
Augereau,  were  laying  themselves  out  to  deceive  the  demagogues 
and  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  under  the  appearance  of  paftaking  in 
their  views,  when  the  astounding  intelligence  came  to  Paris  that 
Bonaparte  had  arrived  in  France  from  Egypt.  We  have  already 
observed  that  the  directors'  letters  first  reached  him  in  France,  but 
we  know,  also,  that  letters  were  brought  to  him  when  before  Acre, 
from  which  he  saw  the  dangers  that  were  impending  over  France, 
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and  that  the  English  journals,  together  with  the  Journal  de  Franc* 
fortj  sent  him  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  Alexandria,  made  him  fully 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  story^  that  Roberjot, 
as  early  as  November,  1798,  had  sent  him,  by  means  of  a  Prussian 
ship,  nom  Constantinople  to  Egypt,  a  paper  showing  the  necessity 
of  his  return,  as  well  as  many  other  accounts,  are  not  worth  time  or 
notice,  because  they  appear  to  us  to  have  very  little,  if  any,  foun* 
dation.  There  are,  however,  two  points  which  we  cannot  pass  over. 
First,  that  he  very  quickly  resolved  upon  his  departure,  and  carried 
out  his  resolution;  tlien,  that,  whilst  in  St.  Helena,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  he  had  received  full  powers  from  the  government  to 
return  if  he  should  think  fit  or  necessary.*  In  addition  to  this,  his 
brother  Joseph  says,  that  when  he  himself  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Five  Hundrea,  he  sent  a  Greek  to  Syria,  to  inform  his  brother 
Napoleon  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  such  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  him  or  his  army.t 

It  does  not  &11  within  our  province  to  give  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  his  departure  and  voyage,  during  which  that  fortune  which 
never  forsook  him,  till  he  grossly  abused  her  favours,  preserved  him 
from  fidling  into  the  power  of  some  of  the  English  ships  and  frigates 
which  were  at  that  time  very  numerous  in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  he  proved  victorious  at  Aboukir.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  he  returned  for  some  days  to  Cairo,  and  drew 
up  instruetions  for  Kleber,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  entnist  the 
command  in  Egypt.  Under  a  merely  delusive  pretence,  he  avoided 
a  meeting  with  this  violent-tempered  general.  He  made  the 
Marquis  de  Menou  the  medium  of  communication  between  them. 
Menou  had  gone  over  to  Islam  under  the  name  of  Abdallah  Menou, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  change  of  religion,  as  well  as  his  corpu- 
lency, had  become  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  soldiers.  This 
Marquis,  by  God's  disfavour  and  Bonaparte's  favour,  had  come 
as  a  general  to  Egypt,  and,  after  Kleber,  was  the  senior  in  com- 
mand: he  was  sent  in  Bonaparte's  stead  to  Rosetta,  whither 
Kleber  had  been  directed  to  repair  for  an  interview.  He  was  the 
man  who  was  chosen  to  convey  the  commandcr-in-^chief 's  directions 
and  plans  to  his  successor,  whilst  Bonaparte  himself  went  on  board 
the  mgate  Minion^  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
frigate  La  Carriire  and  the  zcbeques  La  Revanche  and  La  Fortune^ 

*  Memairee  de  Napideon,  Melanges,  vol.  i,  p.  62:  "  H  obeit  au  cri  de  la  France, 
qui  le  rappeUoit  en  Europe  (which  is  not  true),  il  avoit  re9U  du  Directoire  en  partant 
carte  bkuiche  pour  toutes  sea  operations,  soit  pour  les  affaires  de  Maltc,  soit  pour 
cellefl  de  Sidle,  Kit  pour  I'Egypte,  soit  pour  la  Gandie.  II  ayoit  des  pouvoirs  en 
r^gle  poor  fairo  des  traites  aycc  la  Russie,  la  Porte,  lea  r^gences  et  les  princes  de 
rinde,  et  U  pouooii  ramater  VarmSe  twmmer  un  successew  revenir  quand  il  lui  con- 
vUmdrmC* 

t  In  **  Bouirienne  et  ses  Erreurs,  volontaires  et  iuTolontaires,"  Charles  Heidelo^ 
Paris,  1880,  there  are,  as  is  well  known,  many  authentic  documents  deserving  of 
oonfidence  relating  to  the  history  of  Bonaparte,  and  among  these  the  historical 
notices  of  his  brother  Josc^.  The  passage  above  referred  to,  and  which  cannot 
be  coiuidered  as  an  error,  is  to  be  found  there.    V<d.  L,  p.  845. 
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left  the  roads  of  Aboukir  on  the  24tli.  Bonaparte  excused  his  rapid 
departure  to  Kleber,  yvho  was  altogether  disinclined  to  undertake  a 
command  to  which  he  saw  no  probable  favourable  issue^  by  the  ac- 
cident of  the  springing  up  of  a  favourable  wind.  In  company  with 
Lannes,  Marmont,  Murat,  Androssj,  Berthier,  Bassieres,  Monge  and 
BerthoUet,  Bonaparte  arrived  safely  in  the  harbour  of  Ajaccio.  He 
was  detained  there  for  some  time  by  contrary  winds,  but  on  the  9th 
of  October  effected  a  safe  landing  in  the  port  of  Frejus.  We  leave 
it  to  special  historians  of  Bonaparte,  or  to  those  who  treat  the  general 
history  of  France,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  intrigues 
which  preceded  his  arrival  in  France;  as  we  could  not  enter 
upon  the  subject  without  a  close  examination  and  detailed  notice  of 
every  single  point,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  undisputed  and 
indisputable  facts.*  He  was  undoubtedly  received  with  universal  re- 
joicing by  the  people  from  the  place  ut  which  he  landed  till  he 
reached  !raris.  This  joy  was  a  thing  neither  artificially  excited,  nor, 
as  is  usual  with  princes,  a  matter  of  mere  traditional  court  flattery, 
but  sprang  from  a  sincere  feeling  of  regard,  admiration,  gmtitude, 
and  lively  hope.  In  Paris,  soldiers,  officers,  and  generals,  went  in 
crowds  to  do  him  homage,  the  leaders  of  the  National  Guards  looked 
to  him,  and  everything  invited  him  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  state, 
whose  sale  Barras  was  at  the  very  time  negotiating  with  the  Bourbons, 
and  which  Jourdan  at  the  same  moment  was  about  to  deUver  up  to 
the  men  of  ten*or  of  1793.  In  order  to  lead  to  a  catastrophe,  Jourdan 
proposed  to  the  legislature  to  issue  a  public  declaration,  that  the 
state  was  in  danger.  This  proposal,  it  is  true,  was  rejected  by  245 
against  171  votes,  and  the  Jacobins  had  also  at  length  been  ejected 
from  the  town  council  of  Paris.  Every  one  felt,  however,  that  if  there 
was  not  to  be  an  unhappy  restoration,  or  the  nation  was  not  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Orleanists,  Bonaparte  alone  could  become  the 
delivering  angel  of  France. 

It  was  said,  indeed,  that  Sieyes  had  fixed  his  eye  upon  Joubert; 
but  even  before  this  general  was  killed  at  Novi,  he  nad  attached  him- 
self to  Joseph  and  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Gohier  and  MouHns  were 
more  disposed  towards  the  Republicans  than  towards  the  Bonapart- 
ists,  because  they  were  simple-minded  enough  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  Republic  in  times  such  as  these  in  which  we  live. 
Roger  Ducos  blindly  followed  the  advice  and  bidding  of  Sieyes,  and 
Barras  was  completely  occupied  with  his  detestable  revolutionary 
plans.+    There  was  not  the  sligljtest  necessity  for  any  secret  con- 

•  This  course  is  indeed  ^ur  duty,  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  sources,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  particulars,  is  contained  in  an  article  of  the  "  AncHrv^s 
ZUB  Geschichte  und  Literatdk,"  entitled  '*  Zur  Beurtheilung  Napoleons  %ad 
seiner  neuesien  Tadler  und  Lobredner"  which,  is  also  published  in  three  small  volumes. 

t  The  secret  negotiations  carried  on  by  Barras  with  the  Bourbons  would  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  seizure  of  his  papers  after  his  death  (under  the  Ke- 
storation),  eren  had  not  Fauche  Borel,  in  his  well-known  book,  the  royalistic 
Michaud's  "Biographic  des  Hommes  Vivans,"  and  the  "Fastes  de  1* Anarchic," 
vol.  it,  p.  222,  given  a  full  account  of  the  whole  matter.    We  would  not,  however. 
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spiracy  in  favour  of  Bonaparte.  Everything  might  be  done  with 
complete  publicity,  for  even  at  Hamburg,  where  the  author  of  this 
history  at  that  time  resided,  the  news  of  Bonaparte's  return  filled 
every  one  with  the  most  joyful  expectations,  because  the  German 
is  by  nature  a  visionary  and  cosmopolite.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  the  forms  of  law  should  be  observed,  and  no  military 
employed,  for  even  Lucien  had  no*  desire  to  assist  in  founding 
a  military  empire  such  as  that  which  his  brother  afterwards 
created.  He  knew  well,  that  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  of 
which  he  was  the  president,  would  not  easily  submit  to  having  a 
monarch  imposed  upon  them,  under  whatever  name  he  might  be 
presented  to  them,  and  he  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was  en- 
abled to  do  this  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council  of  Ancientfi  to  a  new  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  by  force.  Considerable  sums  in  ready  money  were  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  kind  of  people  on  whom  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  few 
hundred  thousand  electors,  who  now  bestow  all  places  m  France,  rely 
for  support.  As  there  was  then  no  Rothschild,  the  necessary  millions 
were  furnished  by  Recamier,  Vanderberghe,  Ouvrard,  Collet,  Seguin, 
and  other  contractors,  money  dealers,  and  usurers,  who  like  vultures 
continually  hover  around  falling  states  and  licentious  grandees. 
These,  however,  as  well  as  Sieyes,  miscalculated  their  power:  Bona- 
parte, while  in  Italy,  had  learned  to  consider  them  as  sponges,  and 
knew  how  to  squeeze  out  their  contents.  Behind  the  scenes  stood 
Madam  de  Stael  and  the  members  of  her  coterie, — Talleyrand,  and 
the  whole  band  of  those  vain  sophists  who  boasted  of  being  the 
founders  of  liberty,  as  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean  d'Angeley,  Volney, 
Real,  Roederer,  Cabanis  the  physician,  Fontanes,  Baudin  des 
Ardennes,  Boiday  de  la  Meurthe,  Gaudin  and  Chazal,  the  two  last  of 
whom  contributed  very  much  to  gain  over  the  majority  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients.  Bonaparte  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
vulgar  minds  and  mean  views  of  Augereau  and  Fouch^,  to  entertain 
a  moment's  doubt  that  they  would  be  on  his  side  if  fortune  favoured 
his  plans.  Cambac^res,  a  great  jurist,  but  the  contemptible  slave  of 
his  appetites,  was  Bonaparte's  right-hand:  as  minister  of  justice,  he 
paved  the  way  for  his  elevation;  and  like  all  jurists  of  his  kind,  he 
understood  thoroughly  well  how  to  disguise  a  thing  illegal  in  itself 
under  the  forms  of  law  and  justice. 

Bonaparte  was  at  that  time  a  private  roan,  and  yet  in  his  humble 
dwelling  he  was  surrounded  by  distin^ished  men  of  all  ranks;  the 
directors  were  forsaken,  and  appeared  at  his  levies,  who  already 
played  the  prince.  Three  regiments  which  had  served  under  him, 
and  then  lay  h^  Paris,  begged  him  to  review  them,  and  the  whole  of 
the  statF officers  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  did  him  homage; 

^irarrant  the  aocsuracy  of  the  conditions.  He  is  said  to  have  required  an  oblivion  of 
the  past,  imd  the  sum  of  7,000^000  in  money,  as  a  compensation  for  the  salary  irhich 
he  would  bare  xeceived  as  director. 
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for  every  one  regarded  him   as  the  saviour  of  the  state.    Even 
Moreau,  who  did  not  know  him  personally,  -but  made  his  acquaint- 
ance at  a  dinner  at  Gohier's,  offered  him  his  services.     On  the  4th 
of  Brumaire,  then,  it  was  no  longer  any  secret  that  a  complete  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution  was  contemplated;  but  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  neither  Cambac^res  nor  Sieyes  were   fully  acquainted  with 
Bonaparte's  views.     Barras  had   fallen  out  with  Bonaparte,  after 
having  tried  in  vain  to  secure  his  co-operation ;  he  had,  however, 
long  since  lost  all  influence  beyond  Paris.     Fouche  remained. un- 
decided, and  took  his  measures  in  such  a  way,  that  if  the  new  party 
proved  successful,  he  might  be  able  to  boast  of  having  lent  them  his 
aid;  and  if  it  failed,  he  might  be  able  to  act  a^inst  its  promoters 
and  chiefs.''^     Because  Barras  had  great  power  in  Paris,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  compel  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  to  acquiesce  in 
the  projected  changes,  it  was  found  expedient  to  remove  the  sittings 
of  the  council  to  St.  Cloud,  where  troops  were  to  be  assembled.   For 
this  purpose  recourse  was  had  to  the  102nd  Article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  year  III.     By  this  article  a  power  was  given  to  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  change  the 
place  of  sitting  of  both  councils.     This  was  efiected  without  even 
admitting  the  whole  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  into  the  secret, 
because  there  was  a  committee  called  Hall  Inspectors^  whose  office 
and  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  both 
councils.     On  the  18th  of  Brumaire  (November  9th),  these  Hall 
Inspectors  called  about  147  members  of  the  Council  of  Ancients 
into  their  hall  of  assembly  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Whilst 
this  was  taking  place,  Bonaparte  was  already  engaged  m  making 
arrangements  in  his  own  house  with  the  general  omcers  and  com- 
manding officers  of  the  troops  at  that  time  in  Paris,  as  well  as  with 
the  chiefs  and  adjutants  of  the  National  Guards;  he  had  even  sent 
for  the  commandant  of  Paris,  and  given  orders  for  the  disposition  of 
the  troops.     In  spite  of  the  resistance  made  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  meeting, 
but  had  hastened  to  the  assembly  unbidden,  the  two  proposals  of  the 
Hall  Inspectors  were  agreed  to— first,  that  the  meetings  of  the  two 
councils  should  be  held  on  the  next  day  at  St.  Cloud;  and  secondly, 
tliat  Bonaparte  should  be  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  city 
guards  and  of  the  whole  of  the  troops  in  the  interior.     Fouch^  de- 
spatched quick  accounts  of  this  intelligence  before  it  was  formally 
made  pubhc,  so  that  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry  then  stationed  in 
the  Champs  Elysj^es  and  the  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  city  might 
be  now  legally  distributed  by  the  general-in-chief  according  to  nis 

Pleasure.     Immediately  afterwards,  Comet,  the   President  of  the 
/ouncil  of  Ancients,  presented  himself  at  llie  general's  house,  and 

f  We  here  found  oar  Tiews  especially  on  the  notices  of  Bonlay  de  la  Menrthe, 
published  in  the  coUectioa  of  rotations  of  the  idle  stones  prmted  under  the 


name  of  Bonrriaine  C^BoumenDe  et  ses  Erreors,*  ftcX  ^^^  ^  Tomj  things  tbey^ 
deserve  implicit  credit. 
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called  upon  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  there  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  decree.  The  councils,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  decree,  after  its  publication  on  the  ensuing  morning,  were  to  be 
no  longer  allowed  to  hold  their  consultations  in  their  usual  place  of 
assembling,  but  immediately  to  go  to  St.  Cloud,  and  there  to  con- 
tinue  their  sittings*  Bonaparte  received  the  commission  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  this  decree,  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops  of  all  kinds  in  and  around 
Paris. 

Bonaparte  had  long  before  everything  prepared,  and  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  suite,  among  whom  were  Generols  Moreau,  Macdonald, 
Berthier,  Lefebvre,  Muraty  Monccy,  Serrurier,  Marmont,  Beumon- 
ville,  and  others,  went  into  the  haU  formally  to  hear  the  decree  and 
accept  the  commission.  Everything  which  was  said  in  the  journals 
of  the  time,  and  has  since  been  recorded  in  French  books  with  all 
the  pomp  of  poetical  rhetoric,  respecting  Bonaparte's  reluctance, 
appears  to  us  not  a  whit  more  worthy  of  credit  than  what  Gourgaud, 
Montholon,  and  Las  Casas  have  put  into  his  mouth  as  oracles  deli- 
vered by  him  in  St.  Helena,  although  undoubtedly  in  some  of  the 
latter  there  are  occasional  traces  of  his  mode  of  thinking  and  express- 
ing himself.  They  all,  however,  appear  to  us  to  be  as  little  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  of  history  as  the  lies  which  the  Restoration  caused 
to  be  compiled  under  the  title  of  **  Bourrienne's  Memoirs,"  and  for 
the  confutation  of  which  we  have  received  two  volumes  of  public 
documents  (^'  Bourrienne  et  ses  Erreurs,  1830"). 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  18  th  of  Brumaire,  military  arrangements 
were  made,  as  it  were  on  the  eve  of  a  battle;  and  on  this  occasion 
Berthier  guided  the  pen  as  if  the  case  were  that  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
On  the  19th  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos,  two  of  the  directors,  hastened 
on  horseback  from  the  Luxembourg,  where  they  held  their  sittings, 
to  the  Tuileries,  whilst  their  three  colleagues  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  that  by  their  own  guard.  .  On  the  18th,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving his  commission,  Bonaparte  had  called  all  the  troops  together, 
addressed  them  in  a  speech,  gained  to  himself  the  guara  of  the  Di- 
rectory, and  sent  strong  detachments  to  St.  Cloud.  Moreau  himself, 
at  the  head  of  500  men,  kept  guard  over  the  directors  in  the 
Luxembourg.  On  the  19th  (10th),  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
assembled  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  Tuileries,  were  then  informed  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and,  in  compliance  therewith, 
proceeded  to  St.  Cloud,  where  their  sitting  was  to  be  held  in  the 
Orangery;  this  sitting,  however,  could  not  be  opened  till  two  o'clock. 
Barraa,  who  sent  his  confidant  Botot  to  Bonaparte,  &iled  in  his 
object.  Botot  was  publicly  very  rudely  treated,  and  Barras  himself 
was  denounced  in  the  Monkemr,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  strongest 
accusations.  All  this,  however,  was  merely  a  means  to  fill  him  with 
amHrehensions,  and  to  resoder  him  incapable  of  mischief;  for  he  was 
auowed  to  retain  the  beautiful  national  estate  of  Grosbois,  received 
very  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  continued  to  indulge  in  luxury 
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and  sensuality  afterwards  as  well  as  before^  although,  indeed,  in 
obscurity.  The  two  other  directors  disappeared,  and  were  for- 
gotten.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  a  general  council  of  the  military  chiefs 
was  held;  the  command  of  all  the  troops  sent  to  St.  Cloud  was  en- 
trusted to  Murat,  and  Ponsard  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mounted 
guard  of  the  legislative  councils.  Posts  were  stationed  in  all  direc- 
tions, even  upon  the  road,  and  orders  were  given  to  prevent  by  all 
means  short  of  actual  force  the  liberal  deputies  from  taking  their 
seats  among  the  Five  Hundred.  It  is  said  that  this  really  proved 
successful  in  the  cases  of  more  than  fiflty.  In  the  consultation  above- 
mentioned  it  was  also  resolved  to  cause  the  councils  to  adjourn  their 
sittings  for  three  weeks.  In  addition  to  this,  the  plan  of  an  interim 
government  durini^  the  adjournment  of  the  legislative  body  was 
agreed  upon,  and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Gaudin,  Cabanis,  and  Chazot, 
were  furnished  with  the  necessary  instructions  respecting  the  tend- 
ency and  nature  of  their  speeches  and  conduct  in  the  Council  of  the 
Five  Hundred;  whilst  Regnier,  Comudet,  Lemercier,  and  Fargues, 
were  similarly  prepared  for  their  duties  in  the  Council  of  Ancients. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sitting  on  the  19th,  Bonaparte  was  with  the 
Hall  Inspectors  m  an  adjoining  apartment,  from  whence  the  whole 
operations  were  guided.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  their  precautions, 
great  dissatisfaction  was  loudly  expressed  even  in  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  when  it  was  shown,  that  on  the  preceding  day  147 
members  onlv  had  been  summoned  to  the  sitting,  to  the  exclusion  of 
53  others,  who  were  passed  over.  The  noise  became  so  great  that 
Bonaparte's  speakers  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  hearing,  and 
in  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  the  scene  was  quite  tumultuous. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  president,  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  a 
resolution  from  being  passed,  that  every  member  should  take  anew 
an  oath  to  the  constitution,  which  was  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Two 
full  hours  passed  away  in  tumultuous  discussions  on  these  points. 
The  partisans  of  the  projected  changes  therefore  despaired  of  being 
able  to  carry  through  their  plan  as  bad  been  agreed  upon  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  force.  This  was 
nrst  attempted  in  the  Council  of  Ancients. 

Bonaparte  himself  appeared  in  the  council,  whilst  the  Grenadiers 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied  remained  at  the  door.  The  bayonets 
seen  in  the  distance  and  the  uniforms  in  the  hall  caused  vehement 
and  general  exclamations  of  alarm.  The  general  was  cried  down ;  he 
became  embarrassed,  hesitated,  and  uttered  an  indistinct  threat.  His 
friends  in  the  council  relieved  him  from  his  difficulty  by  causing  a 

*  An  aocotint  of  the  scene  between  Bonaparte  and  Botot  maj  be  found  in  the 
Maniteur,  An  VIIL,  col.  201.  Bonaparte  poured  out  the  rudest  invectiyes  against 
Barras  and  his  profligate  expenditure.  We  set  aside  the  question  whether  thu  was 
all  true.  Who  would  hare'  ventured,  had  it  been  otherwise,  at  that  moment  to  bare 
opposed  it?  With  respect  to  the  other  two  directors,  it  ia  there  said:  ^  Gohier  et 
Moullns  avoient  6t^  consign^s  dans  leurs  appartemens  au  Luxembourg:  Moulins 
s'cst  saure  par  la  porte  de  son  jardin  vers  quatre  heiixcs  du  soir." 
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resolution  to  be  passed,  that  he  should  be  invited  to  take  his  place  in 
the  Assembly.  Here  he  at  first  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  worthy  of  his  position,  for  he  said,  that  the  directors,  and 
especially  Barras,  had  besought  him  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  conspiracy.  This  resoiurce  and  this  accusation,  made  behind  the 
backs  of  the  accused,  gave  a  most  unfavourable  impression,  and  two 
of  his  sophists  attempted  in  vain  to  come  to  his  relief.  Alphons, 
one  of  the  members,  merely  reiterated  the  louder,  that  he  alone 
was  the  true  conspirator.  Immediately  afterward  the  old  cry  was 
raised,  outlaw  him,  outlaw  him.  He  then  pointed  to  the 
grenadiers,  whose  caps^  as  he  expressed  it,  he  saw  in  tne  Hall,  and  to 
the  soldiers,  whose  bayonets,  as  he  said,  he  perceived  in  the  distance. 
These  threats  proved  effectual  in  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  they 
were  afterwards  changed  into  a  high-sounding  rhetorical  address 
in  the  pages  of  the  Moniieur* 

The  Council  of  Ancients  no  sooner  gave  way,  than  he  was  ob- 
liged to  hasten  to  that  of  the  Five  Hundred,  where  they  were  just 
about  to  pass  a  formal  resolution  against  him  and  his  undertaking. 
The  body  rose  from  their  seats,  when  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  his 
generals,  appeared  in  the  Orangery,  and  the  grenadiers  were  seen  at  the 
entrance.    The  deputies  leaped  up  and  vehemently  protested  against 
force  of  arms;  ana  cries  were  uttered  from  all  sides,  Dowii  with  him  ! 
down  with  him  I  Outlaw  him,  outlaw  him  !     The  whole  story  about 
the  dagger,  in  spite  of   the  farce  which  Bonaparte  and  his  wife 
played  with  Thome,  the  grenadier,  is  probably  a  complete  fiction.  For 
in  the  investigation  which  took  place,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
respecting  Thome's  pension,  it  was  proved,  that  he  had  never  received 
the  slight  wound  on  account  of  which  the  pension  had  been  ac- 
corded him,  and  that  so  far  from  having  received  in  his  person  the 
dagger  aimed  at  the  general  by  a  Jacobin,  he  had  merely  accidentally 
wounded  himself  with  his  own  bayonet.     It  is  indeed  possible  that 
such  men  as  Arena,  who  was  very  familiar  with  daggers,  had  ex- 
hibited one  in  the  distance.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  fact,  all 
the  journals  were  filled  with  the  name  of  Thome ;  Josephine  embraced 
him  and  gave  him  a  ring;  he  breakfasted  and  dined  with  her  and  her 
husband,  was  brought  forward  in  the  theatre,  and  obtained  a  pension. 
The  general,  who  was  quite  at  home  on  a  field  of  battle,  but  not 
nmongst  raving  and  noisy  orators,  was  utterly  confounded  by  this 
noise;  at  length  Lefebvre  and  his  grenadiers  led  him  out  of  the  Hall, 
and  Liucien  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  part  which  Napoleon  was 
to  have  played.     Lucien  no  sooner  saw  that  his  brother  had  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  that  the  Assembly  was  about  to  pass  a  decree 
of  outlawry  against  him,  than  he  threw  aside  the  ridiculous  toga 
which  was  at  tnat  time  the  oflicial  dress  of  a  legislator,  hastened  to 
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the  grenadiers,  who,  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  were  marched 
into  the  Hall  for  his  protection,  went  out  into  the  midst  of  them  and 
mounted  bis  horse.  In  the  mean  time  his  brother  had  already  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up  without;  Lucienrodeup  to 
them  and  said,  that  he,  the  president  of  the  council,  had  been 
threatened  by  factious  agitators  with  daggers,  and  he  therefore,  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  called  upon  his  brother  the  general  to  drive 
these  factious  men  from  the  Hall,  and  declared  the  Council  of  the 
Five  Hundred  to  be  dissolved.  The  general  answered,  that  His 
DESIRES  SHOULD  BE  OBEYED.  The  execution  of  the  business  was 
left  to  Murat,  who  was  admirably  fitted  for  such  duties.  Murat 
sent  a  brigadier  with  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  he  was  janissaiy 
enouffh  to  drive  the  representatives  of  a  country,  to  whote  free  citizens 
he  himself  belonged,  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Orangery,  which  were 
level  with  the  ground. 

About  half-past  five  o'clock  the  old  constitution  was  abolished, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  an  interim  government  in  order 
to  adopt  suitable  measures  for  drawing  up  and  adopting  a  new 
one.  Here  again  it  became  desirable  to  preserve  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  legality,  and  avoid  that  of  military  force.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  supply  the  sophists  and  publicists  of  the  Moniteur 
and  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  at  that  time  edited  by  Roederer,  with 
the  matcriii!  ^  to  enable  them  to  state  to  the  public,  m  fine  words  and 
phrases,  how  [uopcrly  and  legally  the  whole  had  been  resolved  and 
transacted. 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  had  been  won  over 
to  favour  the  innovation;  every  law,  however,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, must  originate  from  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  get  together  a  number,  great  or  small,  of 
the  members  of  that  body  who  were  to  be  made  to  represent  the  whole 
council.  This  could  not  be  effected  before  nine  o'clock,  and  even 
then  the  number  assembled  was  very  small.  The  Council  of  Ancients 
had  met  at  eight  o'clock,  and  great  care  had  been  taken  not  to  allow  any 
one  to  enter  the  meeting  from  whom  a  vigorous  opposition  was  to  be 
feared.  Speeches  were  made  as  usual :  Lucien  poured  out  his  views, 
partly  in  most  ridiculous  phrases,  concerning  a  matter  which  had 
been  already  really  settled  in  the  evening  of  the  18th.  The  farce  of  a 
debate,  however,  ended  by  the  shadows  of  the  two  councils  appoint- 
ing a  number  of  persons,  already  fixed  upon,  to  be  a  committee, 
which,  in  high-sounding  phraseology,  was  entitled  a  Committee 
OF  Public  Welfare. 

On  the  very  same  night  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  brought  forward 
what  he  called  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  that  committee.  His 
proposal,  however,  merely  affected  the  interim  constitution  of  France 
till  the  restoration  of  the  legislature,  which  had  been  dissolved.  The 
points  determined  were : 

That  three  persons,  to  be  called  Consuls,  should  direct  the  govern- 
ment of  France.    That,  during  the  deliberations  concerning  the  new 
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constitution,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos,  should 
be  created  consuls.  That  the  legislative  bodies  should  be  adjourned 
till  the  2nd  of  Ventose  (the  20th  of  February,  1800).  That  if  at 
that  time  the  legislative  bodies  were  not  summoned  by  the  temporary 
authorities,  it  -was  to  be  lawful  for  them  to  meet  of  their  own  right. 
That,  in  the  mean  time,  the  members  were  to  enjoy  their  allowances, 
and  to  retain  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest.  That  each  of  the 
two  councils  was  to  name  twenty-five  from  its  own  body,  who  were 
to  form  a  committee  of  legislation.  That  this  committee  of  fifty 
was  not  only  to  make  a  draft  of  a  new  constitution,  but  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  drawing  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  From 
tliis  moment  the  republic  was  changed  into  a  military  monarchy,  and 
this  would  have  been  to  the  great  advantage  of  France  and  of  all 
Europe  had  the  great  mind  which  created  this  new  order  of  things 
persevered' in  that  plebeian  way  which  had  made  him  a  hero,  and  not 
renewed  the  ancient  knighthood  and  the  Byzantine  throne. 


E. — CONDITION  OP    THINGS    IN    ITALY    AND    GEBMANY   IN    THE 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR  1800. 

1. — ITALY. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Neapolitan  territory  was  evacuated  by  the  French;  we  have  fur- 
ther  stated   that  the   Emperor  of   Russia   remained  well-disposed 
towards  the  Neapolitans  when  he  seceded  from  his  connexion  with 
Austria  and  England,  and  finally,  that  England  too  supported  the 
King  of  Naples,  when  he,  or  more  properly  speaking  his  wife,  endea- 
voured to  snatch  from  the  Austrians  a  portion   of  the  expected 
booty.     At  that  time  the  Neapolitans  and  the  Austrians,  m  the 
absence  of  the  Pope,  thought  to  take  possession  of  the  states  of  the 
Church;  with  this  view  the  Austrians  sent  General  Frbhlich  into 
the  Marches,   who  besieged   Ancona   and  sent  a  division   of  his 
army  to  Civita  Castellana,  in  order  to  march  from  thence  to  Rome, 
where  the  French  general.  Gamier,  still  maintained  himself,  although 
he  had  but  a  very  small  number  of  troops  under  his  command.    The 
English  assisted  the  Neapolitans  to  anticipate  the  Austrians,  by  dis- 
embarking some  troops  at  Civita  Veccnia,  whilst  very  numerous 
bodies  of  Neapolitans  pushed  forward  from  the   Abruzzi  towards 
Rome ;  Frohlich's  bands  appeared  before  Rome  almost  simultaneously 
-with  the  Neapolitans,  but  Trowbridge,  who  commanded  the  Englisli 
force,  succeeded  in   inducing  Gamier  to  conclude  a  capitulation 
with  him  and  not  with  the  Austrians;  the  French  general  did  not, 
however,  adopt  this  course  for  nothing.     By  virtue  of  this  capitula- 
tion Trowbridge  became  master  of  the  harbour  and  coasts,  and  the 
Neapolitans  were  suffered  to  send  their  troops  from  the  Abruzzi  to 
Rome,  but  the  Austrians  went  away  empty.    The  Neapolitans  took 

n2 
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possession  of  Rome  and  the  fortified  town  of  Tolsa,  and  the  English 
of  Civita  Vecchia  and  Corneto;  in  return  for  this  the  French  gar- 
risons were  to  be  conveyed  to  Corsica  in  English  ships.  Frohlich  at 
first  exhibited  great  vexation  and  annoyance,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
be  content,  and  sought  to  indemnify  himself  b^  taking  possession  of 
the  Marches,  He  therefore  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Ancona  with 
redoubled  vigour,  and  was  assisted  in  his  operations  by  some  Russian 
shiM  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

The  Neapolitans,  under  the  command  of  General  Burkhard,  a 
Swiss,  having  entered  Rome  from  the  Abruzzi  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799,  behaved  precisely  as  if  the  inheritance  of  the  pope 
had  fallen  to  them.  The  French  had  removed  the  aged  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  then  eighty  years  of  a^e,  from  the  rude  climate  of  Brian9on 
to  the  milder  temperature  of  Valence,  where,  however,  he  died,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  continued  vacant  till  a 
conclave  was  held  in  Venice.  In  the  mean  time  the  King  of  Naples 
conducted  himself  in  Rome  as  if  ne  were  in  reality  the  rightful 
sovereign.  He  established  a  government  altogether  afVer  the  Nea- 
politan model,  with  this  exception,  that  this  new  tyranny  was  not 
founded  in  blood,  as  the  new  order  of  things  in  Naples  had  been. 

In  October,  Burkhard  was  replaced  by  Diego  Nasseli,  Prince  of 
Arragona,  who  assumed  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  the  troops  and 
head  of  the  civil  administration;  and  who  was  no  sooner  installed  in 
office  than  he  declared  himself,  quite  after  the  Neapolitan  fashion, 
respecting  the  republic  which  had  been  erected  by  the  French.  On 
the  9th  of  October  he  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  announced  that 
he  had  received  full  powers  completely  to  eradicate  the  infamous 
republic,  and  to  purify  this  portion  of  Italy  from  the  democratic 
pestilence.  He  proceeded  to  confiscate  estates,  banished  peaceable 
citizens,  and  imposed  arbitrary  penalties.  He  organised  the  police 
after  the  Neapolitan  model,  and  erected  a  court  for  the  tnal  of 
political  offences,  in  precise  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
similar  tribunal  in  Naples.  In  the  same  manner  he  established  a 
court  for  civil,  and  another  for  criminal  causes,  which,  united,  were 
called  the  Royal  Supreme  Court.  In  all  this  no  mention  whatever 
was  made  of  the  pope  by  Nasseli,  who,  however,  showed  himself  to 
be  a  most  zealous  defender  of  the  old  dead  faith  and  of  the  mecha- 
nical services  of  religion,  without  at  the  same  time  failing  to  assist 
his  pecuniary  resources  by  imposing  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  clergy 
and  church  property.  The  same  people  of  Rome,  who  had  pre- 
viously proclaimed  the  republic,  received  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions the  army  of  the  faitn  under  Burkhard,  and  were  much  more 
troubled  at  the  fall  of  Ancona  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  Neapolitans 
into  their  city.  Ancona  surrendered  to  Frohlich  in  November, 
after  a  siege  of  six  months,  and  after  its  capitulation  the  Austrians 
looked  upon  the  Marches  as  a  conquered  province. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians,  the  war  was  prosecuted  by 
Melas  according  to  the  traditionary  method  of  olden  times  and  the 
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miserable  and  petty  views  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  Instead  of  di- 
recting the  whole  of  his  forces  against  Ghampionnet  on  the  Var, 
and,  by  a  speedy  and  effectual  victory  over  him  facilitating  the 
operations  against  Moreau  in  Genoa,  he  split  his  armv  into  fractions, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  petty  and  covetous  views  of  the  Austrians, 
by  taking  possession  of  foreign  states.  Frohlich  was  sent  to  a  great 
distance  to  act  against  Rome,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  against 
Ancona;  Kray  was  obliged  to  continue  the  siege  oi  Tortona  till  the 
middle  of  September,  and  then  to  make  an  expedition  into  the  valley 
of  Aosta,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Piedmontese  fortress 
of  Bard,  and  the  main  army  delayed  till  his  forces  were  again  united 
with  it.  Wliilst  all  this  was  taking  place,  the  remains  of  the  army 
defeated  at  Novi,  which  Moreau  had  collected  together  in  Genoa, 
where  he  was  kept  pent  up  by  Klenau's  division  alone,  not  only 
gathered  strength  and  obtained  reinforcements,  but  Ghampionnet 
had  succeeded  in  raising  his  force  in  the  Var  to  24,000  men. 
During  this  time  Melas,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was  busy  in 
reducing  one  town  after  another,  laid  siege  to  Goni,  and  therefore 
remained  with  his  whole  army  lying  between  the  Stura  and  the 
Tanaro. 

In  the  mean  time  Moreau  was  recalled  from  Genoa,  in  order  to 
make  an  inroad  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  the  army  collected 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  and  for  a  short  time  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Genoa  was  united  to  that  in  the  Var,  in  the  hands 
of  Ghampionnet,     The  French  general  announced  this  union  by  a 
proclamation  dated  the  21st  of  September,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  Austrian  army  afibrded  the  generals  under  his  command  various 
opportunities  of  reviving  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  some  ad- 
vantages gained  over  tne  Austrians.     General  Victor,  afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Belluno  by  Bonaparte,  undertook  some  bold  and 
successful  expeditions,  and  ueneral  St.  Gy  r,  whom  Ghampionnet  left 
behind  him  in  Genoa  on  his  own  return  to  the  army  on  the  Var, 
on  the  16th  of  October  surprised  some  thousands  of  Austrians  under 
Karacsay  near  Bosco,  between  Gavi  and  Novi,  and  took  the  half  of 
them  pnsoners.    This  at  last  compelled  Melas  to  venture  a  decisive 
battle,  because  on  Karacsay  being  obliged  to  retire  after  the  engage- 
ment at  Bosco,  Ghampionnet  at  length  resolved  to  descend  from  tne 
mountains  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy  to  the  relief  of  Goni.     Melas 
then  advanced  to  meet  the  French,  and,  in  consequence,  the  armies 
met,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  November  at  Fossano  or  ^ 
Savigliano,  in  which  the  French  general  lost  the  one-half  of  his  army 
of  24,000  men.     The  result  of  this  battle  was  the  surrender  of  Goni 
by  capitulation  on  the  3rd  of  December,  and  the  French  now  only 
remained  in  possession  of  Genoa,  the  counties  of  Nice  and  Tende, 
and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Mondovi.     Precisely  at  that  time, 
however,  the  selfish  policy  of  Austria  paved  the  way  for  Bonaparte 
to  Italy,  where  he  had  an  immense  number  of  connexions,  and 
where  the  first  families  in  the  country  were  attached  to  him,  whilst 
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thouBands  of  Italian  emigrants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France  were 
ready  to  be  led  back  by  him  into  Italy,  and  hoped  by  his  instru- 
mentality to  obtain  the  restoration  of  their  properties  and  estates. 

The  Austrian  aristocrats  and  bureaucrats  regarded  the  Marches 
as  a  conquest;  tliey  neither  restored  the  Duke  of  Modena  nor  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  they  prevented  Suwarrow  from  bringing 
back  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  Turin ;  they  took  possession  of  all  the 
Sardinian  fortresses  and  the  whole  country;  and  preferred  gi^'ing 
mortal  offence  to  the  Emperor  Paul  to  acquiescing  in  his  just  de- 
mands. What  Italian  could  be  attached  to,  or  place  any  confidence 
in  them  ? 

2. — GERMANT. 

In  Germany,  fortune  continued  not  altogether  unfaithful  to  the 
Austrians,  even  after  Massena's  victory  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Prussians.  The  Archduke  Charles,  having 
evacuated  his  positions  in  Switzerland  to  the  Russians,  drove  the 
French  back  across  the  river  in  the  whole  district  of  the  Middle 
Rhine,  and  again  wrested  Mannheim  out  of  their  hands.  After 
Korsakoff's  defeat,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  head-quarters  to 
South  Swabia,  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  having  received  rein- 
forcements, sought  to  take  advantage  of  his  retirement.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1799,  and  up  to  the  period  ofMoreau's  arrival  in  the 
spring  of  1800,  this  army  was  commanded  by  General  Lecourbe, 
who  again  passed  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the  middle 
of  October,  when  the  archduke's  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Do- 
nauschingen.  The  French  at  first  advanced  from.  Mayence,  and 
afterwards  crossed  the  river  at  Oppenheim — took  possession  of 
Heidelberg  and  Mannheim — ^pushed  forward  as  far  as  Heilbron  and 
Pforzheim  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  mountains  on  the  other,  and 
for  the  fourth  time  'closely  invested  Philippsburg.  The  investment 
of  Phihppsburg  compelled  the  archduke  to  send  a  division  ofliis 
army,  at  the  end  of  November,  under  the  command  of  General 
Sztarray,  to  its  relief  The  French  were  driven  back,  defeated  in 
an  engagement  at  Wiesloch  on  the  3rd  of  December,  Philippsburg 
relieved,  and,  finally,  Mannheim  also  recovered.  Lecourbe  was 
obliged  to  recross  the  Rhine. 

The  Empire  took  no  part  in  this  war,  for  Pnissia  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  compensation  for  the 
house  of  Orange  Nassau  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire,  and  to  extend 
its  own  territories:  no  one  put  any  confidence  in  the  Austrians,  for 
they  gave  abundant  proofs  in  Italy  of  the  price  at  which  they  pro- 
tected their  friends.  In  the  mean  time  Bavaria,  driven  by  necessity, 
continued  faithful  to  the  emperor,  even  after  the  death  of  Charles 
Theodore  in  February,  1799.  The  only  person  who  played  the 
patriot  on  this  occasion,  though  after  a  singular  fashion,  was  the 
unfortunate  Gustavus  IV.,  King  of  Sweden.  In  his  character  of 
Duke  of  Pomerania,  he  caused  his  minister  to  declare  in  Ratisbon, 
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as  early  as  the  20th  of  May,  1799,  that  as  the  congress  for  a  peace 
at  Rastadt  was  broken  up,  the  imperial  war  must  necessarily  be 
renewed.  For  this  purpose  he  ofiered  to  send  his  contingent  ready 
for  service  in  Pomerania.  Every  one  regarded  the  feeling  and 
spirit  which  prompted  this  offer  as  noble  and  kingly,  but  lamented 
that  ifc  only  served  to  bring  to  light  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
German  empire.  It  proved  that  the  Empire,  with  good  reason,  had 
no  confidence,  and  could  have  none,  in  the  emperor,  and  that  it 
was  betrayed  by  the  most  powerful  of  its  princes.  The  Bishop  of 
Eichstadt,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  ecclesiastical  members  of  the 
imperial  Diet,  was  threatened  withs  ecularisation,  immediately  joined 
Sweden,  and  thus  furnished  an  example  to  the  other  spiritual 
princes.  This  encouraged  the  emperor  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Empire.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1799,  he  addressed  an  imperial  re- 
quisition to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  estates 
of  the  Empire  to  raise  a  quintuple  contingent,  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  Empire,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  exhibition,  usual  in  Germany 
as  in  ancient  Poland,  of  long  and  vehement  disputes,  of  tedious 
protocols,  till  at  length  it  appeared  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was 
altogether  lost,  and  the  French  in  reality  more  powerful  in  Germany 
than  the  emperor.  The  spiritual  princes  alone,  and  the  petty  courts 
of  South  Germany,  declared  themselves  favourable  to  a  compliance 
with  the  emperor's  requisition,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  north, 
together  with  Baden  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  were  of  a  decidedly  con- 
trary opinion,  and  steadily  refused  to  take  any  nart  in  the  war.  On 
this  occasion  the  Bavarian  palatinate  was  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties^ for  the  whole  of  Bavaria  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  al- 
though the  elector,  Maximilian  Joseph  II.,  knew  well  that  Lehrbach, 
Thugut,  and  Cobenzl  had  sold  him  in  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic, 
and  would  sell  him  anew  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered. 
Moreover,  Maximilian  Joseph  owed  it  entirely  to  France  and  Prussia 
that  the  mistresses  and  bastards  of  Charles  Theodore  did  not  at  last 
completely  sell  him  to  Austria. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Charles  Theodore  had  sunk  constantly 
deeper,  and,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  had  enriched  not  only  the 
Prince  of  Bretzenheim,  his  favourite  son,  and  many  others  of  his  ille- 
gitimate  children,  but  every  one  who   had  married  any   of    his 
numerous  natural   daughters.     Among  the    latter,  the  .Count    of 
Leiningen  Guntersblum  especially  drove  a  regular  trade  in  Bavaria 
with  places,  offices,  honours,  law  and  justice,  as  well  as  Count  Obern- 
dorf  in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  latter,  in  addition, 
sold  the  livings  of  the  Protestant  churches  to  the  highest  bidders. 
In  addition,  the  Count  of  Leiningen,  the  Prince  of  Isenburg  and 
Count  Holnstein,  who  had  also  married  daughters  of  mistretses,  were 
&voured  in  sudi  a  way,  that  at  last  the  miserable  payments  of  the 
state  could  no  longer  be  produced.     Austria  took  advantage  of  this 
perplexity^  and  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  a  young  princess  to  the 
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advantage  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of 
Lorraine.  The  old  sensualist  of  seventy,  who  had  always  been,  and 
continued  to  be,  surrounded  by  women  of  the  lowest  character,  was 
married  in  1795  to  the  Austrian  Princess  Maria  Leopoldina  as  his 
second  wife,  she  being  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  there- 
fore conjectured,  even  at  that  time,  with  what  reason  we  know  not, 
that  Charles  Theodore  had  not  been  wholly  unac<mainted  with 
what  had  been  determined  on  in  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Bavaria.  At  all  events,  the  French  had  taken  care 
that  Charles  Theodore's  successor  should  be  informed  of  the  secret 
articles.  The  elector,  however,  once  more  took  the  field  in  favour 
of  Austria,  in  return  for  English  subsidies,  because  he  was  in  great 
need  of  the  money,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  be  serious  in 
his  operations. 

The  articles  of  the  peace  to  which  we  have  referred  secured  to 
Austria  not  only  the  possession  of  Salzburg,  but  of  all  that  portion 
of  Bavaria  which  lies  between  the  Inn  where  it  emerges  from  the 
Tyrol  and  the  Austrian  province  on  the  same  river,  and  also  of  Wasser- 
burg,  with  its  surrounding  territory.  The  fulfilment  of  these  con- 
ditions would  have  deprived  Bavana  not  only  of  considerable  iron- 
works, but  of  all  its  salt  mines.  Charles  Theodore  died  as  he  had 
lived,  being  struck  with  apoplexy,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1799, 
as  he  Was  seated  at  the  gaming-table.  Charles  Duke  of  Deuxponts, 
whose  son,  Charles  Augustus,  had  died  in  1785,  died  in  1795,  and 
his  rights  had  therefore  passed  to  his  brother  Maximilian  Joseph. 
The  latter  also  inherited  his  claims  to  the  Duchy  of  Deuxponts;  he 
had  been  previously  in  the. service  of  the  King  of  France,  could 
therefore  nope  for  little  favour  from  the  Jacobinical  government  of 
the  directors,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  attach  himself  to  the 
cause  of  the  emperor  because  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  vengeance 
of  the  French.  In  1796  Charles  Theodore,  when  he  learned  that 
Moreau  had  been  obliged  to  retreat,  refused  to  confirm  the  shameful 
suspension  of  arms  concluded  at  Pfafienhofen,  near  Munich,  on  the 
7th  September,  1796,  and  the  French  threatened  to  exact  the 
arrears  in  money  and  contributions  which  he  owed. 

Baden  and  Wurtemberg  had  completely  separated  from  Austria; 
and  Baden  and  Darmstadt  had  moreover  in  such  a  way  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  to  its  determined  enemy,  that  they  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Prussian  conspiracy. 
Baden  promised  to  assist  the  French  to  get  possession  of  the  imperial 
fortresses  of  Kehl  and  Philippsburg,  andto  help  them  to  a  district  for 
fortifying  Huningen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Moreover, 
Charles  V  on  Dalberg,  coadjutor  of  Mayence,  and  Maximilian  Joseph's 
representative  at  Rastadt,  together  with  Edelsheim,  the  same  Baden 
mmister*who  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Dalberg,  the  Baden 
ambassador,  whom  Bonaparte  at  a  later  period  created  a  duke,  and 
who  played  such  a  faithless,  un-German  part  on  the  carrying  off  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghein,  had  already,  in  connexion  with  Prussia,  negotiated 
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with  the  enemy  of  the  Empire  in  Rastadt-  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  the  imperial  requisition  produced  no  result.  It  was  quite 
in  vain  that  the  Archduke  Charles  issued  a  circular  to  the  estates 
of  the  Empire  on  the  15th  of  August,  in  which  he  represents,  in 
the  strongest  colours,  the  enormities  which  had  been  perpetrated 
by  the  French  in  Germany.  The  majority  of  the  Diet  at  length 
indeed  came  to  a  resolution ;  but  as  this  majority  consisted  of  princes 
of  the  Empire  and  imperial  counts  and  barons  who  acted  under 
threats,  whom  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  only  joined  when  English 
money  was  to  be  gained,  precisely  the  most  powerful  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Empire  refused  their  consent.  A  pretended  imperial 
army  was  indeed  raised,  which  was  said  to  amount  to  30,000 
men;  but,  examined  a  little  more  closely,  it  will  soon  be  perceived 
that  the  quintuple  contingent  which  was  agreed  upon  in  the  reso- 
lution of  16th  of  September,  and  the  contributions  which  were  to 
be  paid,  were  not  taken  into  account,  but  that  the  Germans  suffered 
themselves  to  be  paid  by  the  English  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
country.  The  English  Parliament,  of  which  Thugut  and  Austria 
were  the  tools,  paid  500,000/.  for  the  Emperor  and  the  estates  of  the 
Empire^  Of  this  sum  Wiirtemberg  receivea  so  much, that  it  sent  7000 
men,  who  were  completely  useless  as  soldiers  to  itself;  the  circle  of 
S  wabia  also  raised  10,000  for  money ;  Bavaria  as  many ;  and  Mayence 
4000.  The  Archduke  Charles  urgently  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  local  militia  and  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  even  offered  to  send  able  officers  for  training  and  exercising  the 
force;  but  every  appearance  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  was  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pedants,  lawyers,  and  scribes  who  governed  Ger- 
many; in  Mayence  alone  Albini,  and  in  the  palatinate  Wredc, 
effected  a  general  arming  of  the  people.  The  ^rannical,  selfish,  and 
dreadful,  but  clever  and  energetic  Duke  of  W  iirtemberg,  whom  a 
diplomatist  of  our  own  times  has  recently  cynically  described  in  a 
few  words,  was  shameless  enough  to  allege  that  his  subjects,  whom 
he  afterwards  used  like  dogs  in  his  kennels,  could  not  be  induced  to 
defend  their  properties,  or  even  lives,  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
He  had  indeed  good  reason  not  to  venture  to  put  arms  into  their 
hands.'i' 

*  Baron  Von  Hormayr,  in  his  **  Chamcteristics/'  rol.  iL,  p.  397,  speaking  of  this 
stout  Frederick,  says  vith  fearful  sharpness,  hut  with  truth— <' Frederick  (he  is 
speaking  of  1809),  Kmg  of  Wiirtemberg,  a  Vitellius  in  figure,  a  Louis  XI.  in  feeling 
and  disposition,  the  i^arpest  touchstone  of  German  honesty,  forbearance,  and 
patience,  was  in  fayour  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  was  honestly  devoted,  to  whom 
he  owed  the  highest  gratification  of  his  ambition,  fuU  power,  and  arbitrary  rule 
oyer  the  necks  S[  the  free-minded  and  cheerfUl  Ailemanui,''  &c.  &c. 
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§1. 

FRANCE. 

In  the  very  first  sitting  of  the  consuls,  Bonaparte  assumed  the 
precedence  and  took  the  chair.  Every  one  immediately  perceived, 
that  the  commission  of  fifty  deputies  appointed  on  the  19th  of 
Brumaire,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  legislature,  would  be  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  council  of 
state  to  Bonaparte.  The  servile  deputies  were  to  give  him  the 
advantage  of  their  knowledge,  but  he  alone  wished  to  select  and  to 
retain  whatever  he  might  judge  useful  to  the  state  and  not  preju- 
dicial to  himself.  At  first,  these  two  objects  were  very  often  con- 
sistent with  one  another;  afterwards  they  became  always  progres- 
sively less  so,  and  at  last  the  very  reverse.  The  cunning  priest 
Sieves  immediately  perceived,  that  he  must  again  hold  his  peace,  as 
he  had  previously  done  in  the  Convention  wnen  matters  came  to  a 
dangerous  issue,  even  although  he  may  not  have  expressly  said,  as 
anecdote  hunters  aj£rm,*  that  France  and  he  himself  nad  now  fbiuid 
a  master.  As  Sieycs  allowed  Bonaparte  to  do  as  he  pleaaed,  it 
never  occurred  to  Roger  Ducos  to  contradict  him;  we  therefore 
altogether  pass  over  the  debates  respecting  the  consUtution,  because 


*  What  Thien  has  horrowed  from  Montholon'e  compilation  of  lies  maj  there- 
fore be  true;  but  Thiers  ought  not,  toI.  i.,  pp.  18-19,  to  haye  suppressed  Uie 
concluding  words.  In  Montholon's  Memoires  de  Napoleon,  toL  i.,  p.  83,  it  is 
said:  ^  Sieyes  die  le  soir  en  entrant  cliez  lui  en  presence  du  Chazal,  Talleyrand, 
Boulaj,  Boederer,  Cabanis,  etc.,  *  Messieurs,  yous  avez  un  maitre,  Bonaparte  Teat 
tout  faire,  salt  tout  faire,  pent  tout  faire.  Dans  la  position  deplorable  oH  nous  nous 
trouTons,  il  vaut  mieuz  nous  soumettre  que  d'exciter  des  divisions  qui  ameneroient 
une  perte  certaine.' " 
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Bonaparte  willingly  left  the  whole  theoretical  or  systematic  portion 
of  it  to  Sieyes,  who  was  a  metaphysician,  which  is  obvious  from  the 
text  of  the  constitution  itself,  whiLst  he  took  care  to  introduce  such 
points  throughout  the  whole  document  affecting  things  essential  and 
practical,  as  rendered  the  remainder  a  mere  empty  form.     This  was 
at  that  time  very  salutary,  and  rescued  France  from  the  horrors  of 
anarchy;  even  before  the  draft  of  the  constitution  was  ready,  Bona- 
parte had  also  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  business  in  France,  and  particularly  with  those  who 
combined  the  academical  training  and  knowledge  of  the  times  before 
the  revolution  with  the  greater  industry  and  experience  of  the  revo- 
lution itself     Upon  such  persons  he  was  able  to  reckon  with  certainty, 
for  their  objects  had  been  gained  through  the  revolution ;  they  were 
fond  of  a  good  table,  high  play,  splendid  society,  laughed  at  high 
feelings  of  inspiration  for  a  cause,  and  soon  returned  to  the  old 
devotion  to  the  court.     Among  these  we  may  especially  name  Maret, 
a  man  of  iron  industry,  whom  Bonaparte  immediately  appointed 
secretary^general    to    the    consular    government,    and    afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Bassano.    In  this  nmnber,  too,  we  may  reckon 
Lebrun,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  lent  the  aid  of  his  pen  to 
Chancellor  Maupeou,  to  frame  edicts  against  the  parliaments — was 
afterwards  received  into  the  Roland  ministry  as  a  Girondist,  and 
finally  selected  by  Bonaparte  as  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  consulate. 
Bonaparte  even  at,  that  time  appeared  to  have  adopted  .the  principle, 
in  which  all  Frenchmen  who  write  concerning  him  agree,  that  he 
knew  everything,  understood  everything,  and  only  stood  in  need  of 
people  who  were  able  to  carry  into  execution  what  he  desired.     In 
this  he  was  partly  right.     Berthier,  for  example,  as  a  general,  was 
not  worth  much,  but  as  chief  of  the  general  staff,  he  was  incompa- 
rable; he  was  Bonaparte's  right  hand,  and  he  therefore  made  him 
minister  of  war.     He  selected  Gaudin,  minister  of  finance  under 
the  consulate,  with  such  judgment,  that  he  was  able  to  retain  his 
services  afterwards  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances — even  till 
1814;  wherefore  Gaudin  also,  whom  he  afterwards  created  Duke  of 
Gaeta,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  supports  of  Bonaparte's 
rising  empire,  as  well  as  Berthier  and  Talleyrand.     Gaudin  worked 
incessantly,  and  always  at  first  in  conjunction  with  Bonaparte,  who 
was  an  admirable  financier,  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the  finances 
of  the  country,  which  had  been  thrown  into  utter  confusion  and 
ruin  under  the  Directory  by  speculators,  contractors,  usurers,  and 
gross  profligacy.     La  Place,  whom  Bonaparte  at  first  made  minister 
of  the  interior,  was  a  great  mathematician  and  astronomer,  but  no 
man  of  business,  and  it  therefore  soon  became  necessary  to  appoint 
another;  the  same  was  the  case  with  Forfait,  minister  of  marine. 
Fouch^,  indeed,  was  born  with  a  police  nature,  particularly  for 
political  and  secret  police,  just  as  Talleyrand  had  received  from  his 
Creator  the  very  mind  and  soul  of  a  diplomatist;  and  yet  Bonaparte 
would  scarcely  have  appointed  him  minister  of  police  had  he  not 
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found  him  already  in  the  office.     Unfortunately,  however,  Bonaparte 
had  such  a  great  idea  of  Fouch^'s  connexions  with  persons  of  all 

Eirties,  of  his  extensive  knowledge^  and  the  power  of  his  smooth 
nguage,  that  he  always  employed  him  anew,  although  he  never 
completely  trusted  him,  and  even  suspected  that  the  man  was  his  evil 
genius.  ITiis  was  the  case,  too,  with  Talleyrand,  whose  diplomatic 
talents  of  the  old  times,  and  want  of  all  principle,  made  him  quite 
indispensable  for  carrying  on  diplomatic  negotiations  with  all  the 
great  and  small  courts  of  Europe.  As  early  as  November,  Bonaparte 
sent  Duroc,  his  adjutant,  to  Berlin,  because  he  was  a  man  after 
Frederick  William  III.'s  heart,  and  born  for  the  court  nobility  of 
Prussia;  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  form  connexions  in  Berlin, 
and  he  was  again  always  employed  when  Bonaparte  wished  to  induce 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  adopt  any  particular  course.  Talleyrand  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs  as  early  as  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1799,  and  in  December  immediately  sent  the  talkative  Beur- 
nonville,  who  was  full  of  all  the  prejudices  of  noble  birth,  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  at  that  time  very  useful,  because  in  Berlin  the  nobility 
alone  enjoyed  any  influence  at  court.  He  was  afterwards  married 
to  a  Durfbrt,  but  at  that  time  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Made* 
moiselle  de  Sabran.  This  emigrant  lady,  her  relative  the  Marquis 
de  Custine,  and  the  courtly  and  poetical  Marquis  Boufflers,  were  at 
that  time  the  oracles  of  tne  high  and  polite  world,  who  were  still 
completely  un-German,  and  only  spoke  or  read  the  French  language. 
Although  Bonaparte  treated  each  and  all  of  the  Jacobins  witli 
friendly  attentions,  who  showed  themselves  ready  to  do  him  homage 
— as  to  the  rising  sun — and  though  his  ablest  men  of  business,  his 
colleagues  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his  suite  were  all  men  be- 
longing to  the  reign  of  terror;  vet  from  the  very  first  both  he  and  his 
wife  exhibited  an  obvious  ana  sui'prising  inclination  towards  those 
who  had  been  initiated  in  and  practised  all  the  old  arts  of  court  flat- 
terjr.  He  immediately  relaxed  the  rigour  of  the  measures  adopted 
against  the  clergy  and  the  unexampled  law  respecting  hostages,  which 
made  the  innocent  responsible  for  the  guilty ;  and  he  even  adopted 
measures  against  the  men  of  the  reign  oi  terror  similar  to  those  which 
the  Directory  had  adopted  against  the  royalists.  Indignant  at  the 
resistance  which  the  Jacobins  had  offered  him  in  his  councils  on  the 
19th  of  Brumaire,  he  was  desirous  at  the  first,  without  further  forms, 
of  rooting  out  like  weeds  that  part  of  them  whom  no  man  would 
lament.  On  the  16  th  of  November  there  appeared  a  consular 
decree,  by  virtue  of  which  a  number  of  persons  contained  in  a  list 
arbitrarily  determined,  and  who  were  regarded  as  the  most  unim- 

Erovable  and  notorious  revolutionary  visionaries  and  enthusiasts, 
ut  who  were  at  the  moment  gnilty  of  no  legal  offence,  were  to  be 
forthwith  arrested  and  banished.  On  one  list  stood  the  names  of 
thirty-seven  persons,  among  whom  were  Felix  Lepelletier,  the  foolish 
Prince  Charles  of  Hessen-Rothenburg,  Brutus  Maignat,  Rossignol, 
and  other  men  of  their  stamp.    Tliese  were  sent  across  the  ocean  to 
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the  unhealthy  climate  of  Guiana.  A  second  list  contained  the  names 
of  twenty-two  persons,  who  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Lower  Cha- 
rcnte,  and  there  kept  under  surveillance.  Santerre  also  was  arrested 
on  the  13th  of  November.  As  early,  however,  as  the  25th  of 
November  all  these  measures  were  recalled,  and  the  persons  whose 
names  had  been  inscribed  in  both  places  were  merely  kept  under  the 
observance  of  the  police — which  also  was  put  an  end  to  in  the  follow- 
ing month.  Fouchti  afterwards  found  out  the  means  of  making  an 
admirable  use  of  the  men  of  the  reign  of  terror,  for  even  Bonaparte 
would  have  promoted  Barr^re^  the  inexhaustible  and  unwearied 
report-maker  of  the  Committee  of  General  Welfare,  to  the  highest 
offices,  had  not  the  officers  of  his  own  government,  formerly  Bar- 
r^re's  colleagues,  who  were  indispensable  to  him,  warmly  protested 
a^inst  it.  This  alone  was  the  reason  why  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  give  him  a  place  either  in  the  senate  or  the  council  of 
state. 

Great  expedition  was  made  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  order  as  quickly  as  possible  definitely  to  settle  the  new  form 
of  government.  The  Committee  of  Fifty  had  been  divided  into 
four  committees,  of  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  hall-inspectors 
were  allotted  to  one — a  second  devoted  its  labours  to  legislation  and 
the  preparation  of  a  code  of  laws — the  third  was  engaged  with  the 
regulation  of  the  finances — and  the  fourth  exclusively  with  the  con- 
stitution. The  members  very  soon  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
fundamental  articles  ;  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  undertook^  according 
to  the  custom  in  such  cases,  to  reduce  them  into  form  in  academical 
words  and  phrases,  and  to  trumpet  them  forth  officially  in  the 
Moniteur,*  We  do  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  constitution,  partly 
because  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  partly  too  because,  even  whilst 
in  existence,  it  was  only  observed  in  as  far  as  it  did  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  government.  The  most  important  fact  is,  that  Bona- 
parte^ with  wonderful  sagacity  and  tact,  allowed  Sicycs,  his  colleague, 
and  the  other  profound  men,  to  go  their  own  way  in  all  those  cases 
which  were  indifferent  to  him,  and  altered  only  wncre  there  was  any 
point  which  might  be  obstructive  to  his  own  designSy  respecting 
which  he  did  not  at  that  time  clearly  express  his  views.  When 
the  committees  on  legislation  and  the  constitution,  whose  articles 
Bonaparte  had  often  altered,  were  at  length  ready  with  their  labours 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1799,  and  Boulay  had  trumpeted  forth 
the  merits  of  the  new  constitution  in  the  speech  to  wliich  we  have 
already  referred,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  manifesto,  their 
drafts  were  still  subjected  to  alterations,  by  Bonaparte's  command, 
on  the  night  before  they  were  submitted  to  thq  Council  of  Fifty. 
The  new  constitution  was  still  republic  in  name  and  appearance, 
but  monarchical  in  fact,  the  latter  concealed,  by  the  government  being 
committed,  not  to  the  hand  of  one  individual,  but  of  three.     The 

•  Ifon.,  An  VTIT^  col.  325.    The  draft  of  the  constitution  id  printed  in  Pwselt's 
EnrqpSiscfaer  Annalen,  Jahr  1799,  4  Quortal  S.,  254  if. 
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three  persons  so  fixed  upon  were  denominated  consuls,  and  appointed 
for  ten  years; — one  of  them,  however,  was  really  ruler,  although  he 
only  obtained  the  modest  name  of  First  Consul.  The  rights  which 
Bonaparte  caused  to  be  given  to  himself  made  all  the  rest  nothing 
more  than  mere  deception.  The  First  Consul  was  to  invite  the  others 
merely  to  consultation  on  affairs  of  state,  whilst  he  himself,  either 
immediately  or  through  the  senate,  was  to  appoint  to  all  places  of 
trust  and  authority,  to  decide  absolutely  upon  questions  of  peace  or 
war,  and  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  state.  Bonaparte  afterwards 
availed  himself  with  great  skill  and  prudence  of  the  labours  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  obtain  credit  to  himself  for  that  wisdom  and 
experience  which  was,  properly  speaking,  the  result  of  the  whole  of 
that  intelligence  which  had  been  developed  in  France  at  the  end  of 
the  18  th  century  and  during  the  revolution.  As  he  possessed  the 
right  of  appointing  the  members,  Jie  chose  the  most  aistinguished 
men  in  every  department,  caused  them  to  draw  up  and  digest  laws — 
to  bring  them  into  the  legislative  body — ^and  there  defend  them. 
In  order  to  cover  and  conceal  the  power  of  the  First  Consul,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  pei^ons  to  offices  of  trust  and 
authoritv,  a  senate  was  created,  which  neither  belonged  to  the  people 
nor  to  the  government,  but  immediately  from  the  very  beginning 
was  an  assembly  of  courtiers  and  placemen,  and  at  a  later  period 
became  the  mere  tool  of  every  kind  of  despotism,  by  rendering  it 
easy  to  dispense  with  the  legislative  body.  The  senate  consisted  of 
eighty  members,  a  part  of  whom  were  to  be  immediately  nominated 
from  the  lists  of  notability,  and  the  senate  to  fill  up  its  own  body 
from  persons  submitted  to  them  by  the  First  Consul,  the  tribunate, 
and  the  legislative  body.  Each  senator  was  to  have  a  salary  of 
25,000f.;  their  meetings  were  not  public,  and  their  business  very 
small.  From  the  national  lists  the  senate  was  also  to  select  consuls, 
legislators,  tribunes,  and  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Large 
lists  were  first  presented  to  the  communes,  on  which,  according  to 
Roederer,  there  stood  some  500,000  names,  out  of  which  the  com- 
munes selected  50,000  for  the  departmental  lists,  from  which  again 
5000  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  national  list.  From  these  5000 
names  selected  from  the  departmental  list,  or  from  what  was  termed 
the  national  list,  the  senate  was  afterwards  to  elect  the  members  of 
the  legislature  and  the  high  officers  of  government. 

The  legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  chambers,  the  tribunate  and 
the  legislative  body — the  former  composed  of  100,  and  the  latter  of 
300  members.  The  chambers  had  no  power  of  taking  the  initiative, 
that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  bills  were  submitted  to  them, 
and  could  of  themselves  originate  nothing :  they  were,  however,  per- 
mitted to  express  wishes  of  all  kinds  to  uie  government.  Each  bill 
{prqjet  de  lot)  was  introduced  into  the  tribunate  by  three  members 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  there  defended  by  them,  because  the 
tribunate  alone  had  the  right  of  discussioii,  whilst  the  mere  power  of 
saying  Yea  or  Nay  was  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  legislative 
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body.  The  tribunate,  having  accepted  the  bill,  sent  three  of  its 
members,  accompanied  by  the  members  from  the  council  of  state,  to 
defend  the  measure  in  the  assembly  of  the  le^slative  body.  Every 
year  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  was  to  retire 
from  office,  being,  however,  always  re-eligible  as  lonff  as  their  names 
remained  on  the  national  list.  The  sittings  of  the  legislative  body  alone 
were  public,  because  they  were  only  permitted  to  be  silent  listeners 
to  the  addresses  of  the  tribunes  or  councillors  of  state,  and  to  assent 
to,  or  dissent  from,  the  proposed  law.  Not  above  one  hundred  per- 
sons were,  however,  allowea  to  be  be  present  as  auditors;  the  sittings 
were  not  allowed  to  continue  longer  than  four  months;  both  cham- 
bers, however,  might  be  summoned  to  an  extraordinary  sitting. 

liiis  contrivance  of  Bonaparte's  clients  furnishes  a  remarkable 
eicample  of  the  worthlessness  of  every  constitution  merely  exist- 
ing upon  paper,  and  guaranteed  by  paper  or  parchment;  for  not 
more  than  two  years  elapsed  before  the  First  Cfonsul,  on  two  occa- 
sions (in  May  and  Aumist,  1802),  made  essential  alterations;  after 
the  lapse  of  four  years,  m  1804,  he  caused  an  entirely  new  and  very 
restricted  constitution  to  be  framed,  and,  finally,  this  too,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1807,  was  completely  mutilated.  When  the  con- 
stitution was  ready  to  be  brought  into  operation.  Sieves  terminated 
merely  as  he  had  .begun,  and  Bonaparte  saw  with  pleasure  that  he 
showed  himself  both  contemptible  and  venal.  He  became  a  dumb 
senator,  with  a  yearly  income  of  25,000f.,  and  obtained  800,000f. 
from  the  directorial  treasury,  whilst  Roger  Dacos  was  obliged  to  go 
away  contented  with  a  douceur  of  120,000f.;  and,  last  of  all,  Sieyes 
condescended  to  accept  from  Bonaparte  a  present  of  the  national 
domain  of  Crosne,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  another 
estate.  For  colleagues  in  his  new  dignity  Bonaparte  selected  very 
,  able  and  skilful  men,  but  wholly  destitute  of  all  nobility  of  mind, 
and  to  whom  it  never  once  occurred  to  offer  him  any  oppodtion ; 
these  were  Cambac^r^s  and  Lebrun.  The  former,  a  celebrated  lawyer 
although  formerly  a  vehement  Jacobin,  impatiently  waited  till 
Bonaparte  brought  forth  again  all  the  old  plunder;  and  then,  covered 
with  orders,  he  strutted  up  and  down  the  Palais  Royal  like  a  peacock, 
and  exhibited  himself  as  a  show.  Lebrun,  who  was  afterwards 
created  a  duke,  at  a  later  period  distinguished  himself  by  being  the 
first  to  revive  the  use  of  hair  powder;  in  fact,  he  was  completely  a 
child  and  partisan  of  the  olden  times,  although  for  a  time  he  had 
played  the  part  of  a  Girondist.  His  whole  career  was  that  of  a 
courtier.  He  distinguished  himself  first  as  a  poet,  by  a  translation 
of  the  "  Iliad"  and  '*  Jerusalem  Delivered;"  then  as  an  orator,  by 
his  eulogies  upon  the  Abbe  de  Terray,  the  worst  bloodsucker  of  all 
the  finance  ministers  of  Louis  XV. ;  as  a  man  of  business,  he  was 
known  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Chancellor 
Maupeou.  As  early  as  the  25th  and  26th  of  December  the  First 
Consul  took  up  his  aoode  in  the  Tuileries.  There  the  name  of  citizen 
altogether  disappeared,  for  the  consul's  wife  caused  herself  again  to 
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be  addressed  as  Madame.  Everything  which  concerned  the  govern- 
ment now  began  to  assume  full  activity,  and  the  adjourned  le^lative 
councils  were  summoned  for  the  1st  of  January,  m  order  that  they 
might  be  dissolved.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  Bonaparte 
ought  to  be  praised  or  blamed  for  the  unhappy  mixture  of  old  and  new 
with  which  ne  commenced  his  rule,  and  whence  first  a  mongrel  state, 
and  afterwards  all  the  evils  of  our  age,  have  proceeded  and  will  pro- 
ceed. He  was  right,  in  as  far  as  for  the  moment  he  created  quiet  and 
order,  for  he  thereby  secured  the  means  and  opportunity  of  under- 
taking great  things,  and  as  long  as  he  was  successful  he  reaped  the 
fruits  both  of  honour  and  advantage  from  his  zeal  to  revive  every- 
thing old ;  but  as  soon  as  fortune  forsook  him,  he  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  the  friends  of  the  old  system  whom  he 
had  so  highly  favoured. 

Starting  from  his  principle  of  the  reconciliation  and  blending  of 
parties,  he  first  of  all  recalled  forty-three  of  those  who  had  been 
exiled  on  the  18  th  of  Fructidor,  as  he  believed  they  would  be  useful 
to  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  not  prove  a  hindrance  to  his 
designs.  Camot  also  was  suffered  to  return,  and  was  even  made 
minister  of  war,  because  Berthier  was  indispensable  to  the  army. 
Fouch^  found  Barr^re  and  Vadier  indispensable  to  his  system  of 
espionnaffe,  and  to  his  poUtical  operations  and  writings;— only 
Pichegru  and  some  others,  who  it  was  obvious  would  always  prefer 
the  old  dynasty  to  the  rule  of  Bonaparte,  were  not  allowed  to 
return  to  France.  The  emigres^  who  had  been  driven  on  shore  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  first  threatened  with  death,  then  kept  four 
years  in  prison,  and  among  whom  there  were  Choiseul  and  other 
considerable  4nen  belonging  to  the  old  nobility,  were  set  at  liberty 
and  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  festivals  observed  in 
honour  of  the  abolition  of  royalty  were  discontinued,  and  only  two 
national  festivals — those  of  the  14th  of  July  and  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember— were  retained  for  a  time,  for  appearance  sake;  the  festivals 
of  the  10th  of  August  and  of  the  21st  of  January  were  altogether 
abolished. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Bonaparte  deceived  the  French,  who  are 
both  easy  to  be  deceived  and  easy  to  be  excited  respecting  the 
internal  state  of  affiiirs  and  their  loss  of  liberty,  he  calmea  their  fears 
respecting  his  eager  desire  of  conquest  and  his  military  dominion,  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  well-feigned  love  of  peace,  on  his  first  entrance 
on  the  duties  of  the  consulate.  The  two  steps  which  he  took  with 
this  view  appeared  indeed  ridiculous  to  thg  few  who  were  really 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  affairs,  whilst  they  were  perfecdy 
satisfactory  to  the  many  who  pay  respect  to  words,  but  at  the  same 
time  universally  create  a  public  opinion.  Without  the  least  respect 
to  the  nature  or  forms  of  the  English  constitution,  he  wrote  a  letter 
personally  to  King  George  III.,  as  if  the  matter  in  question  was 
some  private  aflair  of  the  kin^s,  or  as  if  his  own  new  dignity  had 
been  formally  recognised,  offering  him,  in  smooth  speech  and  high- 
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floiindin^  phrases,  ihe  hand  of  peace.  Eyen  had  not  Kinj^  George 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ourdensome  joke  of  the  imperioas 
Pitt,  neiwer  he  nor  his  bosom  friend.  Count  Miinster,  the  pearl  of 
Hanoverian  aristocrats  and  quintessence  of  all  their  prejudices, 
would  have  been  inclined  to  deal  in  such  plebeian  fashion  with  a  man 
of  inferior  birth.  Grenville  replied  in  the  king's  stead,  and  the 
grossly  rude  language  in  which  the  English  secretary  conveyed  his 
rejection  of  the  oSgTj  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Bonaparte's 
somewhat  romantic  letter,  written  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  r  rench. 
The  journals  were  thus  furnished  with  an  occasion  for  abusinj^ 
England,  of  comparing  the  dry  Grenville  with  the  valiant  Bona- 
parte, of  again  awaking  all  the  feelings  of  national  hatred  and 
making  the  war  popular.  In  the  same  style  Bonaparte  addressed 
himself  to  the  emperor,  and  in  this  case  the  form  of  reply  selected 
was  quite  suitable.  According,  however,  to  the  terms  of  the  subsidy 
treaty,  the  emperor  could  not  negotiate  without  England,  and  Bo- 
naparte must  have  known  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  too  well 
not  to  have  smiled  at  his  own  proposal,  in  which  he  appeared  to 
suppose  that  the  emperor,  before  be  had  tried  his  fortune  in  the  field, 
would  give  up  all  his  cbnc^uests  and  come  back  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte,  being  very  desirous  of  restoring  quiet 
in  the  west  and  north  of  France,  and  of  being  able  to  employ  the 
royahsts,  as  well  as  the  troops  employed  in  suppressing  them,  against 
the  common  enemy,  contrived  to  give  currency  to  the  opinion 
amongst  the  royalists  that  he  could  be  readily  prevailed  upon  to 
restore  the  church  and  state  after  the  form  of  olden  times.  The 
Directory,  and  the  Jacobinism  reigning  in  Paris,  the  persecution 
of  the  royalists  and  of  the  priests,  together  with  their  mends  and 
relations,  had  again  revived  the  war  on  the  Loire,  in  Brittany,  and 
Normandy;  the  royalists  in  Brittany,  called  Chouans,  had  instituted  a 
regular  system  of  plunder,  and  made  inroads  into  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  iParis.  Not  merely  the  districts  of  La  Vendee  got  on  foot 
new  armed  masses,  but  insurrectionary  committees  were  organised  in 
Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse,  and,  in  the  latter  city,  the  father  of  Count 
Yillele,  minister  of  finance  to  Louis  XVIIL,  had  had  the  boldness 
to  take  his  seat  as  royal  treasurer.  Bonaparte  was  therefore  at  first 
obliged,  by  a  decree  of  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  to  suspend  the 
constitution  which  had  been  just  announced,  in  the  departments  of 
the  North  Coast,  Isle  and  Vilaine,  Moribhan  and  Lower  Loire,  and 
to  confer  absolute  military  and  civil  power  on  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  armies  in  the  north  and  west  Thiers  seems  to  us  to 
have  exai?gerated  the  strength  of  this  army  in  stating  it  at  60,000 
men.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary  triounal  established,  which 
exercised  revolutionary  powers  and  passed  summary  judgments,  by 
which  many  were  ordered  to  be  forthwith  shot.  General  Kedouville 
and  Bender  the  priest,  afterwards  made  a  bishop  by  Bonaparte, 
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found  means,  however^  the  one  to  gain  over  and  deoeive  the  nobilitjr, 
and  the  other  the  clergy.  Bernier  and  Bounnont,  the  latter  of  whom 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  very  much  in  Bonaparte's  armies^ 
but  betrayed  him  to  the  Bourbons  at  a  decisive  moment  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  were  especially  active  in  bringing  about  peace. 
The  war  in  La  Vend^,  properly  so  called,  on  the  right  and  left  bank 
of  the  Loire,  was  terminated  by  an  agreement  concluded  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1800,  at  Montfaucon,  m  the  department  of  Maine  and 
Loire,  not  uir  from  Beaupreau.  In  the  Lower  Loire  Bourmont  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  his  numerous  royalist  friends,  to  whom  privileges 
were  secured,  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  war.  Bourmont'a 
long  negotiations  having  been  at  length  concluded,  on  the  24th  of 
February  even  the  officers  who  were  inseparable  from  the  exiled 
princes,  such  as  Georges  Gadoudal,  Sol  de  Grisolles,  and  other  leadeni 
of  bandits,  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  their  system  of 
murder  and  pillage.  Frotte  was  defeated  in  February,  taken  prisoner, 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed;  and  the  herculean  Greorges,  to* 

f  ether  with  the  undaunted  Sol  de  Grisolles,  who  were  powerful  in 
^ower  Normandy  and  Brittany,  became  reconciled  to  the  Consulate 
and  came  to  Pans,  but  withdrew  again  without  having  renounced 
their  fanatical  zeal  for  the  Bourbons.  The  suspension  of  the  consti- 
tution as  regarded  certain  departments,  which  was  decreed  in  January^ 
was  cancelled  as  early  as  April.  The  old  nobiiitj  now  began  to  re- 
vive, and  the  more  rapidly,  as  Bonaparte  and  his  wife,  in  order  to 
bring  the  old  tone  a^in  into  their  saloons,  laid  great  stress  upon 
old  forms  and  historical  names.  This,  however,  also  facilitated  the.ope- 
rations  of  the  old  princes,  who  were  supplied  with  English  money  oy 
Pitt  and  his  Tories,  and  enabled  contmually  to  form  new  conspira- 
cies, inasmuch  as  the  number  of  those  who  lived  at  their  ease  in  the. 
midst  of  this  new,  mixed,  or  completely  citizen  society,  was  continually 
increasing.  The  list  otemigris  was  altogether  closed,  and  there  was 
a  variety  of  means  for  obtaining  the  erasure  of  names;  it  is  said^ 
therefore,  that  during  Bonaparte's  rule,  this  list,  which  contained 
originally  some  80,000  names,  was  reduced  to  not  more  than  1000.  A 
court  was  formed,  and  with  it  an  etiquette,  whose  oracles  made 
themselves  not  a  little  merry  at  the  bourgeois  and  military  usages  of 
the  new  court,  and  at  the  occasional  outbursts  of  nature  which 
took  place.  From  that  time  arose  that  tone  and  taste  which  now 
universally  prevail  among  the  rich  and  people  of  distinction;  anoe 
that  time,  in  such  circles,  earnestness,  nature,  and  truth,  have  more 
and  more  disappeared,  or  become  objects  of  ridicule.  The  palace  of 
the  Tuileries  again  exhibited  all  the  decorations  of  royal  splendour. 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Benjamin  Constant  again  held  their  conveiv 
sational  circles  in  its  saloons,  again  talked  about  freedom^  and  made 
themselves  objects  of  admiration  by  the  ele^nce  of  their  language 
and  the  fluency  of  their  discourse;  LacreteUe  and  the  aged  Paliaaot 
raved  against  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.    They  preached  up  JesuitisBi 
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as  the  fashion  (especially  Palissot,  as  his  favourite  pupil  Menneval 
informs  us)  to  the  nigh  ladies  of  the  court,  and  in  the  social  circle  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte. 

In  the  very  commencement  of  the  Consulate,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  aoministration  which  was  not  properly  speaking  political, 
or  did  not  aflfect  the  unlimited  power  oi  the  government,  was  ad- 
2nirably  remilated  under  B(»iaparte,  and  especially  everything  con« 
nected  with  the  administration  of  law  and  juslace.  Bonaparte  en- 
joyed the  assistance  of  such  men  as  Merlin,  Gambac^s,  Lebrun^ 
Boederer,  and  others,  to  whom  no  man  can  deny  great  reputation 
and  ability  in  their  department,  and  it  was  only  neoessaiv  for  him  to 
eeparate  the  good  from  the  bad  of  all  the  innumeraole  mass  of 
laws  passed  in  Franoe  since  1789  by  the  most  ekilful  men  of  busi- 
ness, though  sometimes  contradictory  to  one  another;  and  thus 
France  obtained  a  judicial  system  and  code  of  laws  such  as  was 
utterly  impossible  in  any  state  rotten  from  age,  and  sickly  and  infirm 
from  adherence  to  historical  law  and  the  Byzantine  learning  of  its 
jurists.  At  that  time  the  foundations  were  quietly  laid  in  the  ad- 
ministration on  which  Bonaparte  built  up  the  despotic  power  which 
has  now  passed  over  to  the  ministers  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  created 
prefectures  and  sub-prefectures,  and  the  whole  hierarchy  connected 
with  them,  which  coiud  be  from  time  to  time  easily  altered;  he  brought 
the  whole  country  again  under  the  power  of  the  old  intendants 
under  other  titles,  ana  delivered  it  up,  bound,  into  the  hands  of  the 
government  and  its  creatures* 

*  Boederer  was  the  man  iHio  introdTioed  into  the  legialatiTe  aaaembly  the  plan  of 
Smding  the  country  into  dipartemeutt  or  prefectures,  and  arrmdiisementg  or  suh-pre- 
fectures,  and  who  there  defended  it  as  a  counciUor  of  state.  The  manner  in  which 
tiiiB  kmd  of  administration  was  at  fint  regoiated,  cleariy  shows  how  easy  it  was 
afterwards  to  conyert  it  into  an  instrument  of  despotism  or  of  doctrinatret.  It  is  said : 
*'  n  y  aura  dans  chaque  dcpartement  un  prefet,  un  conseil  de  prefecture,  et  un  con- 
•eil  general  de  departement,  lesquels  rempliront  les  fonctions  exercees  maintenant. 
Le  prefet  sen  chaig^  seal  de  I'administration.  Le  oonseil  de  prefecture  prononcera 
■ur  les  olgets  contentieux.  Le  conseil  general  fen  U  repartition  des  oontributions 
directes,  et  d^terminera  dans  les  limites  flxis  par  la  loi  lenomhre  de  centimes  addi- 
tionnels  Bffect6eB  aux  depense  du  dcpartement.  Dans  chaque  arrondissement  11  y 
asm  un  sous-pr^et  et  un  eooaeal.  Le  premier  consul  nomme  les  pr^fets,  les  con- 
seillers  de  prefecture,  lesmeifihreB  des  conseils  genCnux,  les  sous-prefets,  les 
membres  des  conseils  d'arrondissements,  les  maires  et  adjoints  des  villes  de  i>lus  de 
cinq  mille  habitans,  les  commissaires  de  police  des  yilles  o^  11  en  aura  Ctabli.  Les 
prcfets  nomment  les  maires  et  les  munidpaux  dans  les  communes  d'une  population 
inferieure. 
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§11. 

AUSTRIA  AND  FRAKCE. 

A. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  WAR  TILL  THE  TRUCES  OF 

ALESSANDRIA  AND  PARSDORF. 

In  the  winter  of  1799  Bonaparte  sent  Massena  to  Grenoa,  and 

Sive  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Var  to  Greneral  Suchet;  on 
e  other  hand,  Massena^s  army  in  Switzerland  was  to  form  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  the  command  of  which  was  destined 
for  General  Moreau.  Bonaparte  kept  carefully  concealed  his  plan 
of  making  a  sudden  incursion  into  Italy  over  tne  chain  of  the  Alps 
which  extends  from  the  St.  Gothard  to  Moimt  Cenis,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  which,  although  dispersed^  was  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  suddenly  united ;  and  tnere  was  the  less  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
himself  would  go  into  Italy,  as  the  terms  of  the  constitution^  to  which, 
however,  he  attached  little  importance^  expressly  prohibited  the 
First  Consul  from  going  beyond  the  limits  of  France.  A  very  small 
part,  and  that  the  worst,  ot  the  troops  destined  for  Italy,  which  the 
ISnglish  ridiculed  in  their  caricatures,  and  the  Austrians  despised,  was 
placed  as  an  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon.  This  was  regarded  as  the  main 
Dody,  which,  however,  in  reality  was  dispersed  along  the  Rhone. 
The  main  army,  before  it  marched  to  Genoa  and  into  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  was  collected  together  by  Berthier,  the  minister  of  war,  by 
virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  8th  of  March — organised  and  fully 
equipped.  Camot  was  appointed  minister  of  war.  Every  one 
at  that  time  pressed  around  JBonaparte,  in  order  to  share  the  glory 
and  the  advantage  of  his  victories,  which  were  regarded  as  certain; 
and  he  himself  formed  the  kernel  of  what  afterwards  became 
his  imperial  army.  He  collected  together  all  the  soldiers  and 
officers  whom  he  personally  knew,  and  whose  courage  and  talents  he 
had  tested  in  his  campaigns,  and  formed  them  into  a  consular  guard, 
which  he  afterwards  converted  into  a  complete  army  of  veterans,  by 
constantly  adding  new  battalions  of  picked  troops.  Jourdan  and 
Bernadotte  no  longer  talked  about  a  republic,  but  served  again  in 
the  army;  Augereau's  miserable  soul  prompted  him  to  use  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  again  to  obtain  the  favour  which  he  had 
lost;  and  he  received  the  command  in  Holland. 

If  we  compare  Bonaparte's  equipments  and  preparations  with 
those  made  by  the  Austrian  cabinet,  which  was  under  the  leading 
of  a  very  ordinary  diplomatist — that  is,  a  man  without  soul  and 
without  spirit — we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  generals  and  the 
brave  armies  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  always  shed  their  blood 
to  no  purpose.  The  Archduke  Charles,  and  even  the  empress,  at 
last  felt  that  Thugut,  Dietrichstein,  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
cabinet,  constantly  undid  and  ruined  what  the  generals  gained  in 
the  field,  and  they  therefore  raised  their  voices  and  exerted  their 
influence  against  the  court  council  of  war:    Thugut,   however, 
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adhered  closely  to  the  English,  and  the  archduke  was  obliged  to 

fiye  way.  Dietrichstein  and  the  other  pedantic  wiseacres,  whom 
uwarrow  habitually  ridiculed,  prevailed,  and  Melas  was  compelled, 
as  he  had  been  all  his  life  long,  to  relinquish  his  own  well-digested 
plan  for  a  bad  one  which  Thu^ut  had  concocted  and  agreed  upon 
with  the  English.  Melas  should  have  fallen  with  his  whole  force 
upon  G^noa,  quickly  conquered  the  city^  and  then  hastened  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  French;  but  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  General  Willot,  who  nad  escaped  from  Guiana,  to  Lord 
Keith,  who  commanded  the  fleet  before  Genoa,  and  which  was 
supported  by  the  Bourbons,  determined  it  otherwise.  Willot,  who 
commanded  in  Provence  when  Bonaparte  made  his  first  campaign 
in  Italy,  and  who  lived  in  a  state  of  continual  disagreement  with 
the  commanders  appointed  by  the  Directory,  maintained  that  the 
partisans  of  the  Bourbons  in  Provence  would  fly  to  arms  if  they 
received  the  support  of  Melas  and  Keith;  on  this  belief  Lord  Keith 
formed  his  plims.  Melas  very  unwillii^ly  agreed  to  a  scheme 
which  he  regarded  as  wholly  unsound.  He  was  obliged  to  divide 
and  weaken  the  few  troops  which  he  had  in  the  north,  in  order  to 
occupj  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  Tyrol;  and  had  he 
even  imaged  that  it  was  possible  for  the  French  to  have  crossed  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  he  would  have  relied  on  the  road  through  the 
vale  of  Aosta  being  sufficiently  stopped  by  the  fortress  of  Bard.  In 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  council  of  war  in  Vienna,  he  himself 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  the  south  of  Piedmont,  and  to  separate  his 
army  into  two  parts.  Generals  Ott  and  HohenzoUern  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  driving  Massena's  army,  in  which  Soult  also  served, 
out  of  the  Bocchetta  and  the  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  and 
closely  shut  the  French  up  in  the  fortifications  of  Genoa.  In  this 
they  were  supported  and  assisted  by  Lord  Keith.  Melas  was  de- 
sirous of  marching  with  his  whole  force  to  Genoa,  in  order  quickly  to 
reduce  the  city,  but  the  cabinet  in  Vienna  was  of  a  different  mind. 
He  was  obliged  to  send  Ott  alone  to  Genoa,  and  by  that  means  the 
siege  was  prolonged  till  Bonaparte's  preparations  were  complete. 
Meias  himself  was  directed  to  turn  his  arms  against  Suchet,  who  was 
in  Provence,  and  to  direct  the  march  of  his  troops  along  the  coast. 
In  order  to  receive  the  assistance  and  support  of  Lord  Keith. 
Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  for  Bonaparte  than  the  fact  that 
the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  had  marched  from  the  extreme  south 
of  Northern  Italy  against  Provence,  at  the  time  at  which  he  under- 
took and  effected  his  extraordinary  march  over  the  Great  St. 
Bernard. 

In  Germany,  General  Lecourbe,  it  is  true,  had  been  driven  back 
conipletely  behind  the  Rhine ;  all  the  strong  points,  however — DusseU 
dorf,Ehrenbreitstein,  Cassel  over  against  Mayence,  KehlyAltbreisacfa, 
and  Kleinbasle — were  still occupiedby  the  French.  Switzerland,  too, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  whilst  the  Austrians  occupied 
the  Grisons;  and  both  parties  employed  the  concluding  months  of 
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the  year  1799  and  the  commencement  of  1800  in  making  new  pie* 

S nations.  At  this  time,  too,  Bonaparte  wrote  the  letter  to  the 
mperor  Francis^  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and 
which  the  latter  caused  to  be  answered  by  Thugut,  but  not  with 
as  good  reason  as  George  III.  had  caused  that  addressed  to  him 
to  be  answered  by  Lord  Grenville;  a  man,  however,  of  Thugut's 
character  did  not  write  in  such  hanii  and  severe  terms.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles,  having  been  compelled  to  retire,  had  recourse  as  usual 
to  the  pretext  of  the  state  of  his  health,  and  lefb  the  command  in 
Germany  to  General  Kray ,  who  had  gained  a  victoxy  in  the  previous 

J  ear  before  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow.  General  Kray  reacJied  the 
ead-quarters  at  Donauschingen  in  the  middle  of  March. 
The  French  recruited  their  army  not  only  by  means  of  the  con- 
scription which  was  introduced,  but  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  Bonaparte  drew  many  volunteers,  and  particularly  royalists 
from  the  west,  to  the  army;  the  First  Conail,  moreover,  understood 
how  to  reinforce  the  army  by  other  means.  He  formed  the  consular 
^uard  already  mentioned  as  the  kernel  and  reserve  of  the  army, 
declared  all  furloughs  to  be  void,  and  by  means  which  he  under- 
stood better  than  any  man,  incited  all  military  men  again  to 
enter  the  service.  He  established  a  corps  which  he  called  geM- 
darmerie^  and  collected  volunteers,  who  presented  themselves  in 
numbers,  because  the  nation  looked  for  a  rapid  termination  of  the 
war  through  Bonaparte.  Moreau,  it  is  true,  was  to  begin  the 
campaign;  but  Bonaparte  wished  to  strike  the  main  blow  in  Italy, 
and  Moreau  was  therefore  to  regulate  his  plan  so  as  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  First  Consul;  which  he  would  not  consent  to  do. 
The  authors  of  Napoleon's  pretended  memoirs  ascribe  to  him 
every  possible  evil  —  and  depreciate  him  in  every  way  in  thdx 
power.  He  was,  indeed,  no  genius,  and  no  great  character  such  as 
Napoleon  Bonaparte;  but  the  Bonapartists  malign  and  abuse  him 
for  reasons  very  different  from  the  real  historical  ones.  Both  the 
ministers  of  war,  first  Berthier  and  after  him  Camot,  were  obliged 
to  try  to  prevail  upon  Moreau  to  Ml  in  with  Bonaparte's  views. 
When  Berthier  resigned  the  office  of  minister  of  war,  and  proceeded 
to  Dijon  in  order  to  organise  the  army  of  reserve,  he  had  an  inter- 
view  with  Moreau  in  Baale,  on  the  16th  of  April;  the  discontented 
general  was  not,  however,  to  be  moved,  and  Bonaparte  was  con- 
strained to  change  his  plan  of  operations.  Subsequ^itly  Camot 
himself  took  a  journey  to  Ulm  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  a 
conference  with  Moreau,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  relinqui^a  divi- 
sion of  his  forces  to  the  army  of  Italy. 

Eleven  days  after  the  confermce  in  Basle,  Moreau  creased  the 
Rhine  and  surprised  Kray.  He  directed  his  left  wing,  whieb 
crossed  the  river  between  Basle  and  Kehl,  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Eanad^;  Kray  therefore  imagined  that  the  main  attack  would  be 
made  m  this  quarter;  but  when  Lecourbe  passed  the  river  with  the 
right  wing  five  days  afterwardsi  the  whole  plan  of  operations  was 
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saddenly  changed — ^the  French  marched  towards  Freiburg,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  May  the  whole  army  was  on  its  way  towards  Stockach, 
where  Kray  arrived  too  late.  He  attempted  in  vain  to  reach 
Stockach  before  the  French,  and  was  obliged,  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, to  risk  the  issue  of  a  battle  near  Engen^  on  the  3rd  of 
May.  The  Austrians  fought  with  great  courage  and  perseverance 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  but  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  between  3000  and  4000  men,  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon 
and  some  standards;  and  the  French  allege  that  they  took  7000 
prisoners.  Moreau  followed  the  enemy  witn  such  rapidity  with  his 
whole  army,  that  Kray  was  compelled  to  fight  a  second  battle  near 
Moskirch  as  early  as  the  5th.  Here,  too,  the  engagement  continued 
6om  early  mommg  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  yet,  even 
according  to  the  boasting  and  exaggerated  reports  of  the  French, 
the  Austrians  did  not  suffer  any  very  considerable  loss  either  in 
killed  or  prisoners,  in  colours  or  artillery,  though  they  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  field  of  battle.  They  directed  their  march  towards  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  in  a  fortified  camp  which  was 
constructed  before  Ulm.  On  their  route  thither,  however,  they 
6nffered  a  ntw  defeat  on  the  plain  of  Mettenberg,  and  lost  1500 
men  in  Memmingen.  The  two  armies  lay  in  face  of  each  other  for 
some  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm,  each  seeking  to  gain  the 
most  favourable  position ;  and  during  this  time  Bonaparte  com- 
menced his  expedition  to  Italy. 

The  expedition  to  Italy,  which  was  attended  with  such  rapid  and 
splendid  results,  in  consequence  of  the  simplicity  and  despondency  of 
ttie  Austrians,  made  Bonaparte  the  idol  of  the  whole  French  nation, 
which  idolised  itself  in  him  and  with  him,  and  especially  trumpeted 
forth  the  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  by  the  most  romantic  and 
extraordinary  descriptions.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  most  remarkable 
and  adventurous  enterprise;  and  Bonaparte  was  at  that  time  an 
undoubtedly  great  man,  especially  when  compared  with  the  reigning 
pigmies  and  their  aristocratic  ministers.  Before  leaving  Pans,  he 
bound  all  France  to  himself  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted  and 
the  appointments  which  he  made,  in  which  he  chose  and  mingled 
the  persons  to  be  appointed  from  all  parties,  provided  only  they 
possessed  abilities  equal  to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  were  loyal 
to  his  government.  Before  his  departure  from  Paris  he  named  the 
whole  of  the  prefects,  high  officers  of  state  and  judges — in  shorty  the 
whole  army  of  employes  dependent  upon  the  government;  and  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  he  filled  up  by  nomination  the 
offices  of  secretaries,  and  the  executive  departments  of  the  law 
«Bd  government,  all  which  had  been  previously  disposed  of  by 
sale.  He  thus  attached  to  himself  those  whose  pecuniary  interests 
were  promoted  by  the  gift  of  these  offices.  Berthier  had  so 
distributed  the  army  of  reserve  from  Martigny  to  Dijon  and  Lyons, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  what  portion  of  it  was  destined 
for  Italy  and  what  for  Germany,  when  Bonaparte  left  Paris  on  the 
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6th  of  May,  and  proceeded  in  all  haste  through  Geneva  to  the  foot 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

Bonaparte's  march  across  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  on  whose  summit 
stands  the  celebrated  hospice^  amidst  snow  and  ice,  was  un^uestionablv 
a  ^reat  and  wonderful  undertaking;  but  the  French  writers,  and  all 
who  look  for  romance  in  history,  or  seek  to  turn  this  enterprise  into 
an  epos^  have  created  many  wonders  by  their  mode  of  representation, 
which,  on  nearer  examination,  prove  to  be  very  much  less  than  they 
are  described  to  be.  Even  Matthew  Dumas,  who  is  in  other  respects 
an  intelligent  and  critical  historian,  from  the  very  first  exaggerates 
the  difficulties  of  a  march  in  which  Bonaparte  had  not  to  fear  an 
enemy  at  hand,  as  Suwarrow  had  in  his  passage  over  the  St.  Gothard 
and  the  Flimser.*  The  rhetoricians  altogether  overlook  the  fact 
that  only  a  small  division  of  the  army  clambered  over  the  moun- 
tain into  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  main  part 
of  the  troops  marched  through  all  the  great  and  small  passes.  One 
portion  of  the  army  crossed  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  another  the 
Simplon,  a  third  Mount  Cenis,  a  fourth  Mount  Genevre,  and  one 
over  the  St.  Gothard.  The  last-mentioned  division  consisted  of  the 
troops  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Moreau  allowed  to  be 
withdrawn  from  his  army.  When  Moreau  was  obliged  to  march  to- 
wards the  Danube,  he  left  Lecourbe  in  the  mountains,  who,  as  soon  as 
the  commander-in-chief  had  a  wing  free  on  the  Lech,  was  obliged 
to  reinforce  Moncey,  who  was  to  cross  the  St.  Gothard  with  18,000 
to  20,000  men:  for  this  purpose  Lecourbe  detached  General  de 
Lorges. 

As  regards  Bonaparte's  passage  over  the  St.  Bernard,  the  ascent 
of  the  steep  mountain,  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  from  Martiffny, 
and  the  descent  over  precipitous  and  dangerous  rocks  into  the  valley 
of  Aost«,  we  can  admire  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
courage  of  the  leader,  without  falling  into  those  absurdities  which 
French  writers  commit  when  they  compare  the  difficulties  of  the 
three  days  on  and  over  the  St.  Bernard  with  Hannibal's  march  from 
Spain  over  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  through  the  countries  of  the 
savage  nations  of  Gaul  and  of  the  Alps,  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
-Bonaparte  was  accompanied  by  whole  crowds  ot  Italians  and  people 

*  The  author  must  refer  his  readers  ibr  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  autho- 
rities concerning  this  and  other  points  till  the  year  1805,  to  the  third  part  of  his 
'*  Zur  Beurtheilung  Napoleons,"  &c.,  as  this  little  hook  uras  expressly  written  by 
him,  in  order  to  enable  Mm  to  compress  his  materials  here  as  much  as  possible.  Hie 
most  difficult  thing  was  the  transport  of  the  artillery,  and  the  accounts  given  in  the 
"  Memoires  de  Napoleon,'*  vol.  i.,  p.  206,  correspond  completdy  with  that  of  Matthew 
Pumas: — '< Le  passage  prompt  de  Tartillerie  paraissoit  une  chose  impossible.  On 
s'etoit  pourvu  d'un  grand  nombre  de  mulcts,  on  avoit  fabriqu6  une  grande  quantity 
de  petites  caisses,  pour  contenir  les  cartouches  d*infanterie  et  les  munition  des  pieces. 
Ces  caisses  devoient  dtre  port^es  par  les  mulets,  ainsi  que  des  forges  de  Montague,  de 
sorte  que  la  difficulte  rcelle  a  vaincre  ^toit  les  transports  des  pidices.  Mais  on  avoit 
prepare  a  Tavance  une  centalne  de  troncs  d'arbre  creus^s  de  manidre  it  pouvcor 
recevoir  les  pieces  qui  y  ^toient  flxees  par  les  tourilleurs.  A  chaque  bouche  k  feu 
ainsi  disposee  100  soldats  devoient  s'atteler  et  les  affuts  devoient  Stre  d^montcs  et 
patos  k  dos  de  mulets." 
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from  the  YaUais,  who  acted  as  guides,  and  facilitated  the  march  of 
the  troops;  he  had  at  his  command  all  the  resources  of  France  and 
Switzerland  to  assist  and  prepare  his  troops;  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds, 
republican  and  royalist,  rushed  to  his  standards;  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded hy  hundreds  of  Italians,  whom  he  was  leading  back  to  their 
homes.  Me  himself  had  no  enemy  to  dispute  his  passage,  and  Lannes 
had  already  appeared  in  Piedmont,  to  assail  and  take  tne  fort  of  Bard 
from  the  other  side;  he  was,  however,  repulsed,  with  a  great  loss  in 
men,  of  which  the  French,  after  their  fashion,  make  no  mention. 
Bonaparte's  pass^e  of  the  St.  Bernard  was  e£^cted  from  the  17th 
till  the  20th  of  Ad&y,  and  on  the  21st  he  reached  Aosta.  He  there* 
fore  appeared  in  the  most  northerly  comer  of  Northern  Italy  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Melas,  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  same 
country,  learned  that  the  French  had  shown  themselves  in  Piedmont. 
Whether  it  be  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  Melas  knew  nothing  of  all 
these  immense  preparations  for  this  passage  over  the  Alps,  which 
Bonaparte  had  been  making  for  more  than  three  months  before,  we 
do  not  stop  to  inquire;  that  ne  commenced  his  movement  too  late  is 
proved. 

When  Melas  at  length  broke'  up,  Ott  was  still  detained  before 
Genoa,  because  Massena  and  Soult,  both,  as  is  well  known,  destitute 
of  a  single  spark  of  feeling,  not  only  suffered  their  soldiers  to  die  of 
starvation — that  might  have  been  their  duty — ^but  gave  up  thousands 
of  unfortunate  Grenoese  to  the  same  fate,  U)r  the  purpose  of  holding 
Genoa  a  few  days  longer.  The  French  are  unable  to  find  langua^ 
strong  enough  to  magnify  the  heroic  deeds  of  Massena  and  Soult  m 
their  defence  of  Genoa,  whilst  our  whole  nature  revolts  when  we 
read  and  learn  at  what  cost  of  human  suffering  and  human  life  the 
delay  of  those  few  days  was  purchased.  These  two  monsters  looked 
coolly  on  for  weeks,  whilst  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Genoa, 
their  prisoners,  and  their  own  soldiers,  were  either  dying  of  hunger, 
or  sufiering  the  most  dreadful  torments  from  bad  food.  The 
murmurs  and  lamentations  of  thousands,  who  were  slowly  falling 
victims  to  want,  might  have  touched  the  heart  even  of  a  stone;  and 
the  number  of  Genoese  who  are  said  absolutely  to  have  died  ot 
hunger  is  given  at  20,000,  which  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
extent,  however,  to  which  the  two  generals  pushed  the  matter,  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  when  they  at  length  capitulated  on 
the  4th  of  June,  not  more  than  two  ounces  of  very  bad  food  were 
being  served  to  each  of  their  own  soldiers  daily.  The  8000 
men  who  remained  at  the  surrender  were  therefore  like  so  many 
skeletons. 

Melas  delayed  the  commencement  of  his  movements  till  the  24th 
of  May,  and  when  he  set  out  on  his  march  he  left  the  half  of  his 
army,  under  General  Elsnitz,  to  oppose  Suchet  on  the  Var,  and 
only  recalled  him  when  he  at  length  learned,  in  Goni,  that  Bonaparte 
liimself  had  advanced  with  an  army  into  Italy.  By  his  order  Ott 
vould  have  raised  the  riege  of  Genoa,  and  joined  the  main  army 
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"witli  the  troops  under  His  command^  had  not  that  city  capitulated  at 
the  very  moment. 

Melas  marched  to  Turin;  Bonaparte  directed  his  steps  straight  to 
Milan,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  June.    The  Italians  had 
quite  as  little  good  to  expect  from  him  as  from  the  Emperor  Francb; 
for  the  Austnan  general,  when  he  entered  Genoa  by  the  assistance 
of  the  English,  who  had  disembarked  their  marines,  never  exhibited 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  desire  to  restore  the  republic^*  and 
Bonaparte  acted  very  little  better  in  Milan.     The  First  Consul  was 
received  with  unbounded  rejoicings,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Cis- 
alpine repubUc   was  announced;    in  fact,  however,  a  provisional 
government  alone  was  established,  and  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  it  became  publicly  known  that  the  independence  which 
the  Lombards  expected  from  Bonaparte  was  an  empty  shadow.    The 
Consul,  moreover,  remained  in  Mikm  only  till  the  6th  of  May,  in  order 
to  secure  and  occupy  all  the  passes  on  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  to 
restore  the  Cisalpine  magistrates  and  officials,  and  then  proceeded  to 
meet  Melas,  who  had  descended  into  the  plain  between  Alessandria 
and  Piacenza,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former  was  waiting 
for  General  Ott,  in  full  march  from  Genoa  to  join  him.     Bona- 
parte was  here   obviously  favoured  by  accident,  and  this  favour 
was  ascribed  by  his  idolaters  to  his  own  great  and  indisputable 
abilities,  which^  however,  clearly  contributed  nothing  to  the  lucky 
arrival  of  Victor  and  to  the  too  precipitate  advance  of  General  Ott. 
Ott  had  advanced  with  almost  incredible  haste,  having  made  four 
days'  march  in  two,  and  arrived  just  at  the  proper  time  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo  was  afterwards 
fought,  but  he  put  his  force  in  motion  precisely  at  the  time  he 
ought  to  have  remained  quiet.      Murat  had  occupied  Piacenza, 
Lannes  was  encamped  at  Stradella,  and  offered  Ott  battle  on  the  9th 
of  June5  between  Montebello  and  Casteggio.     Ott  should  have  de- 
clined instead  of   accepting   the  challen^,   because   he  did  not 
know  whether  Melas  might  find  it  advisable  to  come  to  his  aid,  as 
Bonaparte  did  to  that  of  his  generals.     The  French  were  at  first 
very  iiardly  pressed;  but  Bonaparte  sent  Victor,  Greney,  and  Rivaud, 
one  after  another,  with  fresh  troops — nay^  he  came  mto  the  neigh- 
bourhood, himself,  accompanied  by  Berthier,  whilst  Melas  remained 
perfectly  quiet.     Ott  was  therefore  driven  back,  but  not,  as  the 
rhetoricians  allege,  completely  defeated.     The  boasting  memoirs  of 
Sk  Helena  are^  therefore,  more  correct  than  Berthier  in  his  report  of 
the  battle,  than  Norvins  in  his  bombastic  prose,  and  than  all  the 
innumerable  rhetoricians,  for  the  memoirs  are  not,  like  the  res^ 
liberal  with  thousands,  and  fully  confirm  what  we  give  in  a  note 

*  We  cannot  express  this  better  or  more  trulj  than  in  the  language  of  Botta.  la 
ToL  v^  libro  ziz.,  p.  117,  he  observes:  "  Creaya  U  generale  Tecteseo  una  i^pgenza 
imperiale  e  reale  ...  del  rimanente  nissuno  cenno  ne  da  parto  di  HoheQ- 
aoUem  ne  da  qnella  di  Melas  per  rindependenra  ne  per  la  lestaarasione  del  aatioo 
govemo." 
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firom  Botta.*  The  battle  of  Montebello  luted  from  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  moniing  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  Austrians  main- 
tained their  ground  till  fate  brought  thither  Bonaparte  and  Berthier, 
who  sent  for  Victor  and  Kivaud.  Ott  threw  a  garrison  into  Tortona, 
and  then  retired  in  good  order  to  Voghera.  The  same  fortune 
which  assisted  Bonaparte  in  the  battle  of  Montebello,  led  Dessaiz 
from  Egypt,  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle  of  Marengo;  and 
his  presence  contributed  largely  to  the  victory.  In  consequence  of 
circumstances  which  will  be  subsequently  detailed,  Dessaix  was  long 
detained  in  Egypt  and  prevented  from  obeying  Bonaparte's  orders 
to  follow  him  to  France.  When,  however,  this  was  accomplished^ 
and  he  at  length  landed  in  Toulon,  he  found  orders  awaiting  him  to 
hasten  immediately  to  Piedmont.  He  set  out  forthwith,  and  met 
Bonaparte  in  Stradella  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Marengo. 

Melas,  who  occupied  a  fortified  camp  at  Alessandria,  was  as  anxious 
for  a  speedy  and  decisive  battle  as  Bonaparte  himself,  who  as  yet  had 
not  got  possession  of  a  inngle  fortified  town,  not  even  Arona  or  the 
citadel  of  Milan;  both,  therefore,  advanced,  and  met  on  the  14th  of 
June  at  Marengo,  not  far  from  Alessandria.     We  are  designedly  very 
brief  in  all  our  notices  of  mere  military  operations,  because  the 
results  and  facts  of  chief  importance  alone  are  necessary  for  the 
object  which  we  always  keep  expressly  in  view,  and  therefore,  in 
reference  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  we  content  ourselves  with  re- 
marking, that  all  the  accounts  of  it  agree  in  affirming  that  the 
Austrians  were  victorious  as  long  as  Melas  remained  in  the  field; 
nay,  more,  a  courier  was  ready  to  be  despatched  by  the  French  to 
Pans  with  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  battle.     The  French  add,  that 
General  Dessaix  afterwards,  by  availing  himself  of  a  fault  committed 
by  Major-General  von  Zach,  who  had  previously  contributed  very 
liogely  to  the  success  of  the  Austrians,  turned  me  fate  of  the  day, 
and  snatched  the  victory  firom  the  enemy.   Melas,  then  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  exhausted  by  weariness  and  long-continued  efforts,  len 
the  field  and  retired  to  Alessandria,  because  he  looked  upon  the 
battle  as  won.     The  command  devolved  on  Major-General  von 
Zach,  who  either  gave  way  to  his  own  impetuosity,  or  was  involun- 
tarily carried  by  his  horse,  and  advanced  too  far  before  his  troops. 
He  did  not  observe  that  Marmont,  by  Dessaix's  orders,  had  so  placed 
his  artillery  as  to  make  repeated  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  incom- 
parable Austrian  grenadiers.     Dessaix,  having  first  taken  Yon  Zach 
prisoner,  plunged  with  his  infantry  into  these  breaks;  and  Keller- 
man,  witn  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  afterwards  completed  the  defeat  of 
ihe  Auj5trians.t    Dessaix  fell;  the  Austrians  were  partly  driven  into 

*  Botta  recyeonreeily  observes:  **  Mori  in  queato  fiitto  e  fupreia gran  gente  agU 
Avatriaei,  ma  la  wuU  vmmo  di qmomio pariar<m0  gli  wcriliUdi  Berthiir.  Mori  andie  gran 
gaale  di  Frances!;  e  poco  meno  che  agU  Austriaei;  pochi  restarono  pzigiaDieri.'' 

t  HoBiajr,  in  his  <*  Sketches  of  tlie  War  of  Liberatk»i,''Tol.  iiL,  p.  10e»  alkgestliai 
theZpench  won  the  battle  of  Marengo  noil  throagfaDessiirT,  hat  of  theahort-aji^fcitedr 
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the  Bormida  and  partly  succeeded  in  getting  across;  but  Bonaparte 
afterwards,  through  his  own  skill,  the  diplomatic  ability  of  those 
whom  he  employed,  and  the  incapacity  and  narrow-mindedness  of 
the  Austrian  generals  with  whom  he  had  to  negotiate,  obtained  a 
far  more  splendid  and  advantageous  victory  in  the  cabinet  than  he 
had  won  in  the  field. 

After  the  battle  Melas  undoubtedly  found  himself  in  a  dangerous, 
but  by  no  means  desperate  position;  he  and  his  advisers,  however^ 
had  obviously  lost  their  understandings.  The  battle  had  cost  him  a 
third  of  his  army,  but  Bonaparte  had  lost  the  fourth  part  of  his,  and 
had  not  a  single  fortress  in  his  power. 

The  suspension  of  arms  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  Mack's 
capitulation  in  Ulm,  best  prove  what  was  the  result  of  the  Jesuitical 

Soiicy  of  Austria,  whose  principle  it  was  to  discourage  and  keep  at  a 
istance  every  description  of  genius.  Nothing  but  mere  memory  work, 
and  a  cold,  calculating  prudence,  was  patiently  endured.  All  the 
higher  offices  of  the  state  were  filled  by  the  nobility,  and  the  middle 
ones  were  completely  in  the  power  of  their  mechanical  chanceries, 
whilst  a  forei^  apostate  was  employed  for  things  which  required 
other  capacities  and  powers  than  those  which  the  mere  mechanical 
training  of  Austria  furnished.  Enthusiasm  was  and  is  a  thing  pro- 
scribed as  dangerous,  and  on  this  ground  alone  is  it  possible  to 
explain  Melas'  conduct;  for  treachery  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Melas,  instead  of  adopting  a  rapid  and  bold  determination  imme- 
diately on  the  day  after  the  battle,  sent  a  messenger  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  to  make  overtures  for  a  suspension  of  arms.  In  the  mean 
time  Bonaparte  had  received  Major-General  von  Zach,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  with  friendly  words,  with  magnanimity,  with 
apparent  respect,  sorrow,  and  regard  for  the  brave  Austrian  army;  in 
short,  with  all  those  arts  of  which  he  was  so  consummate  a  master,  and 
succeeded  in  making  such  an  impression  upon  Von  Zach,  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  return  with  Melas'  flag  oi  truce  to  Alessandria, 
and  made  an  instrument  of  alluring  the  veteran  general  into  the 
snare.*  Bonaparte  persuaded  him,  that  from  pure  generosity  of  dispo- 
nes! of  Yon  Zach  and  his  unmanageable  Limoasin  charger,  which  bore  him  against 
his  wUl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  slight  womid  and  the  weak  and 
inactive  condition  of  Melas. 

*  The  best  acoonnt  which  we  hare  read  of  this  incomprehensible  capitulation  is 
contained  in  the  *'  M^moirea  d'un  homme  d*Etat,**  yoI.  rii.,  p.  SOI.  This  agreement 
is  there  called  "  un  Cnigme  qui  ne  saurait  6tre  ezpliqu^  que  par  raffidblissement 
des  facult^s  mentales  (which  he  never  had)  de  Melas,  ou  la  corruption  de  son  Hai 
mijor."-  There  too,  at  p.  340,  circumstances  are  related  which  we  never  quote  on 
the  authority  of  a  book,  which  we  never  trust  except  when  corroborated  by  other 
sources.  Although  we  do  not  introduce  them  into  the  text,  they  may  properly  be 
given  here.  In  the  evening  of  the  141^  it  is  said,  nothing  was  really  lost: — *^  Car 
Te  prince  de  Bohan  arrivait  avec  un  renfort  de  neuf  mille  hommes,  qu'on  pouvoit  de 
G^nes  en  reoevoir  im  de  dix  mille  et  dtre  joint  par  Tarmee  Anglaise  de  Mahon* 
Melas  ^toit  inattaquable  dans  la  position  qu'U  occupait;  avait,en  perdant  use 
nouvelle  bataille,  ce  qui  n'^toit  pas  probable,  sa  retraite  assurte  sur  les  places  fortes 
du  midi  de  lltalie,  o^  il  eut  ete  ravitaUle  par  la  flotte  Anglaise;  tandia  que 
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sition,  he  was  ready  to  agree  to  a  peace  upon  the  conditions  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  his  autograph  letter  to  the  emperor  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  This  appeared  to  General  von  Zach  and 
to  the  vain  Count  St.  Julien,  wnom  Melas  employed  in  diplomacy, 
the  very  most  which  the  Austrians  had  any  reason  to  expect.  These 
negotiators  never  dreamt  that  Bonaparte,  in  granting  a  suspension 
of  liostilities  till  the  conditions  of  peace  should  be  determined  on, 
would  require  things  whose  concession  would  render  it  impossible 
for  the  emperor  to  renew  the  war  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  truce  to  be  granted,  the  whole 
Austrian  army  was  to  withdraw  behind  the  Mincio,  the  Fossa  Ma« 
estra^  and  the  Po;  the  whole  country  south  of  these  rivers  was  to  be 
evacuated  to  the  French.  Peschiera,  Mantua,  Borgoforte,  Ferrara, 
and  Tuscany,  were  to  continue  under  the  power  of  the  Austrians,  and 
the  district  between  the  Chiesa,  Oglio,  and  Po,  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Neither  Austrians  nor  French  were  to  be 
allowed  to  o<x$upy  the  country  between  the  Chiesa  and  the  Mincio. 
Tortona,  Alessandria,  the  castle  of  Milan,  the  citadel  of  Turin, 
Fizzighettone,  Arona,  Piacenza,  Coni,  Ceva,  Grenoa,  Savona,  and 
the  fortress  of  ITrbano,  were  immediately  to  be  given  up  to  the 
French.  The  Austrians  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  away  with  them 
the  artillery  which  they  had  brought  into  the  country,  whilst  that 
originally  belonmng  to  the  several  cities  and  fortresses  and  districts, 
was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  is  supposed  that 
by  this  article  alone  the  French  obtained  12,000  cannon  and 
2,000,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder.  All  Europe  were  astonished  that 
Melas  ventured  to  send  tkis  article  to  Vienna  by  Count  St.  Julien,  and 
that  in  such  an  irresponsible  manner  he  even  surrendered  and  hastily 
evacuated  Genoa,  which  the  English  had  helped  him  to  conquer. 

In  Germany,  such  a  man  as  Sztaray,  even  on  the  inarch  from 
Engen  to  the  Danube,  had  completely  neglected  all  proper  means  of 
care  for  the  brave  soldiers.  An  indescribable  indifference  prevailed 
in  the  whole  commissariat  department ;  confusion  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline became  universal.  It  is  reckoned,  that  in  the  few  first  days  of 
May  some  20,000  men  were  taken  prisoners,  killed,  and  wounded ;  and 
the  German  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  state  that  the  neglect  of  the 
wounded  was  in  the  highest  degree  inhuman.  They  lay  under  any 
kind  of  shelter,  in  the  most  mekncholy  condition,  or  were  scattered 
about  in  wretched  hospitals  from  Winterthur  to  Ingolstadt.  In 
addition  to  the  wounded,  some  ten  thousand  able-bodied  men  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  hospitals  and  in  other  places  from  sheer  want, 
and  a  total  relaxation  of  discipline.     Between  the  middle  of  May 

Bonaparte,  ayant  H  dos  une  riridre  debord^e  (the  Scriria),  et  siir  sea  flancs  des 
forteresses  eonemiefl,  ne'gagoait  rien  par  une  yictoire,  et  6toit  perdu  sans  ressource 
par  line  d^ite." 

If  what  Thiers,  vol  i.,  p.  851,  says  of  Bonaparte's  address  to  Melas*  representa- 
tlre  be  true,  how  smaU  has  this  sophistical  intriguer  made  his  hero,  who,  after  the 
fiuhion  of  a  common  bully  and  cheat,  works  upon,  and,  by  boasting,  excites  the  fear 
of  the  weak  simpleton  whom  he  OTerreacfaes  and  decelyes  I 
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and  the  middle  of  June  the  Frendi  got  possesnon  of  the  whole 
country  bounded  hj  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  lUer,  and  the  Lake 
of  Constance;  Kraj,  boweyer,  maintained  himflelf  fiimlj  in  his  por- 
tion at  Ulm,  and  Moxeau  eould  not  allure  him  from  his  trenches  till 
be  made  an  attempt  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  By  this 
attempt  he  meant  to  force  Kmy  to  an  action  or  compel  mm  to 
retreat,  by  exciting  his  fears  lest  be  miffht  be  cut  on  from  bis 
magazines  in  Donauworth  and  Ratisbon.  Moieau  himself  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  cross  the  Danube  above  Ulm;  Lecourbe,  after  a  series 
of  actions  from  the  16tb  till  the  19th,  was  more  fortunate  below  the 
city,  although  the  brave  Kray,  who  had  not  become  a  general  as  a 
member  of  the  high  nobility,  renewed  the  contestin  the  field  on 
three  sucoesnve  days.  These  engagements,  which  issued  unfavour- 
ably to  the  Austrians,  took  place  on  the  same  ground  on  which  they 
haa  gained  such  a  splendid  victory  under  Marlborough  and  Prinoe 
Eugene  in  1704 — near  Hochstedt  and  Blenheim.  Moreau,  who 
was  less  accustomed  to  exaggerate  than  Bonaparte,  wrote  from 
Dillingen  on  the  20th,  that  m  the  course  of  the  three  days,  from 
the  16th  till  the  19th,  ihe  Austrians  had  lost  in  killed  and  prisoners 
6000  men,  20  pieces  of  cannon,  5  stand  of  colours,  1200  horses,  and 
600  waggons  laden  with  provisions.  This  loss  would  have  been 
insignificant  in  itself,  had  it  not  brought  with  it  that  of  the  position 
on  the  Schellenberg  and  of  the  magazines  in  Donauworth.  The 
only  thing  which  remained  for  Eray  after  this  loss  was  either  to  liak 
a  decisive  battle,  or  to  retire  behind  the  laar.  He  chose  the  latter, 
and  as  early  as  the  22nd  had  taken  up  a  position  with  his  army  at 
Nordlingen.  Moreau  followed  him  up  quickly,  and  would  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  suspension  of  arms  a^^reed  to  at  Alessan- 
dria, of  which  Kray  informed  him,  but  sought,  before  he  should 
receive  official  intelligence  of  its  conclusion,  to  drive  the  Austrians 
over  the  Inn,  in  order  to  open  up  a  communication  between  his 
army  and  that  of  Italy  over  the  Voralberg.  He  attained  this  ob- 
ject by  driving  Kray,  who  had  tried  to  maintain  his  ground  at 
Braunau,  out  of  his  lines  at  the  foot  of  the  Tyrolese  moimtains  and 
across  the  Inn.  The  Austrians  then  found  themselves  compelled  to 
give  up  their  position  at  Feldkirch,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
bravely  defended;  and  Moreau  agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern 
Germany.  General  Labor!  and  Count  Dietrichstein,  whose  im- 
asinar^  universal  wisdom  formed  such  a  frequent  and  fiiiitfulsabject 
of  ridicule  to  Suwarrow  in  his  correspondence,  agreed  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  truce  at  Parsdorf,  near  Munich,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  and  the  whole  of  South  Grermany  was  again  given  up  to  the 
plunder,  oppression,  and  extortions  of  the  French.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  details  of  the  manner  in  which  they  practised  them,  but 
remark  only,  as  Moreau's  disposition  and  habits  md  not  allow  him  to 
practise  such  extortions  of  nullions  as  were  practised  by  such  men  as 
Massena,  Soult,  and  others,  this  office  felf  into  the  hands  of  the 
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snboTdinate  officers,  who  harassed  and  tormented  the  people.  The 
main  conditions  of  the  truce  signed  in  Farsdorf  were:  that  the 
apace  between  the  Isar  and  the  Inn  was  to  be  occupied  neither  by 
the  Anstrians  nor  the  French.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two 
armies  was  to  run  from  Balzers  in  the  Grrisons  close  to  the  Tjrrol, 
to  touch  the  Danube  at  Yilshofen — to  ascend  the  Danube  as  &r  as 
the  mouths  of  the  Altmiihl — to  follow  the  course  of  the  Altmiihl 
to  the  Rednitz — and  from  thence  down  the  Maine  to  Mayence. 
Within  this  space  the  fortresses  of  Phihppsburg,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt 
were  to  remam  invested  by  the  French,  but  from  fortnight  to  fort- 
night were  to  be  allowed  to  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  provisions 
for  that  interval  of  time. 


B. — ^NEGOTIATIONS  AND  WAB  TILL   THE   PEACE   OF 

LUNETILLE. 

Count  St.  Julien  was  sent  to  Vienna  with  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  which  Melas  thought  so  favourable  and  worthy  of  acceptance 
that  he  concluded  the  unexampled  truce  of  Alessandria  without 
hesitation.  Bonaparte  put  into  St.  Julien's  hands  a  second  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  which  he  himself,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  two  other  consuls,  his  colleagues,  pronounces  to  be 
a  very  original  bSbAt.  The  emperor  sent  him  an  autograph,  though 
v^y  laconic  reply,  but  suffered  his  cabinet,  in  his  name,  to  have  re- 
course to  a  very  dishonourable  trick,  the  approval  of  which  does  but 
veiy  small  credit  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  which  threw  him 
completely  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  Thugut,  who,  at  the  very 
moment  of  St.  Julien's  arrival  in  Vienna  knew  not  what  counsel  to 
adopt  in  the  field,  and  wished  to  draw  some  money  from  the 
English,  acted  on  the  one  side  as  if  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  Bona- 
parte's preliminaries,  and  therefore  to  conclude  a  peace  without 
reference  to  England;  and  yet,  on  the  other,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
emperor  to  ratify  a  subsidy  treaty  with  England  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1800,  by  virtue  of  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  enter  into 
any  negotiations  for  a  peace  till  February,  ISOl,  without  the  con- 
sent and  participation  of  England.  In  order  to  gain  time  till  pre- 
parations were  made,  and  the  breaks  in  the  army  filled  up,  Thugut 
sent  to  Paris  two  officers,  quite  unused  to  diplomatic  business,  with 
a  view  to  sign  preliminaries  in  that  city,  which  mi^ht  afterwards, 
with  some  appearance  of  right,  be  disallowed,  on  the  ground  that 
thqr  had  exceeded  their  commission,  which  was  so  eqmvocally  ex- 
pressed as  readily  to  afibrd  the  Austrian  government  an  opportunity 
for  saying  that  it  had  been  exceeded.  In  order  to  deceive  France, 
Austria,  by  virtue  of  the  agreemoit  with  England,  received 
24,000,000  of  florins  as  a  loan,  and,  by  the  third  article  of  the 
same  aCTeement,  Austria  promised,  in  connexion  with  England, 
zealous^  to  prosecute  the  war  against  France.  In  the  fourth  article, 
again,  England  consented  that  the  Bavarian,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
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Swiss  troops  in  Elnglish  pay,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
emperor  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Germany;  and,  in  the 
fifth,  the  emperor  pledged  and  bound  himself  not  to  conclude  a 
peace,  without  the  approval  of  England,  till  the  end  of  February, 
1801.*  Under  these  circumstances  the  English  were  obliged  to 
allow  the  Austrians  to  deal  with  Grenoa  as  if  they  alone  hi^  con- 
quered it,  although  Lord  Keith,  and  the  English  fleet  under  his 
command,  were,  m  fact,  mainly  instrumental  in  its  fall,  because  the 
mrrison  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  starvation  without  their  aid. 
When  Ott  took  his  hasty  departure  from  Oenoa  he  transferred  the 
command  to  Hohenzollem.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marengo 
Lord  Keith  urged  the  Austrian  general  to  deliver  up  Genoa  to  me 
army  which  the  English  had  assembled  in  Minorca,  in  order  to 
wrest  Egypt  from  the  French,  and  which  they  were  anxious  first  to 
bring  to  Grenoa.  Lord  Keith  was  desirous  that  this  should  be  done 
before  the  French  should  be  able  to  take  possession.  The  arrival  of 
the  army,  however,  was  delayed,  and  Sucnet  insisted  so  strongly  on 
the  evacuation  of  the  city,  that  Hohenzollem  was  obliged  to  a4mit 
the  French,  because  they  threatened  him  with  a  serious  attack. 
They,  in  fact,  obtained  possession  on  the  24th,  just  when  the  English 
transports  appeared  in  sight  of  the  harbour,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  English  ships  of  war,  threatened  by  the  guns  of  ihe 
fortress,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  port 

As  to  Thugut's  trick  to  deceive  the  French  by  signing  prelimi- 
naries of  peace,  the  same  Count  St.  Julien,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
Bonaparte's  singular  letter  to  the  emperor,  was  sent  to  Paris  with 
powers,  cautiously  and  equivocally  drawn  up,  apparently  empower- 
ing him  to  sign  preliminaries  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions 
of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  Count  St.  Julien  was  accompanied 
by  a  colleague — ^by  Count  Neipper;^ — a  vain  and  very  narrow-minded 
man,  who  was  wholly  unfit  for  Dusmess,  although  he  afterwards  very 
well  fidfilled  the  duties  of  a  husband  to  the  Austrian  Princess  Maria 
Louisa,  when  she  was  separated  fix>m  Bonaparte;  perhaps  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  had  served  a  good  purpose  in  his  other  podtion. 
Every  one  was  astonished  at  the  time  that  two  such  persons  should 
have  been  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  with  a  ruler  like  Bonaparte  and 
a  minister  like  Talleyrand:  it  veiy  soon  became  obvious,  nowever, 
why  these  very  men  were  chosen.  They  had  been  both  so  thoroughly 
accustomed,  in  the  subordination  school  of  the  Austrian  systematic 
military  service,  to  be  mere  dead  machines,  that  they  could  not  take 
it  amiss  that  the  cabinet  should  deal  with  them  as  it  had  done  with 
Count  Frohlich,  who,  too,  had  done  nothing  more  than  he  was 
ordered  to  do.  After  the  conquest  of  Ancona,  Frohlich  had  caused  the 
standards  planted  by  the  Russians  to  be  removed,  and  therebjr  given 
grievous  offence  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  filled  him  with  in 
oignation  against  Austria.    Li  order  to  appease  his  resentment^  the 

*  See  Martens'  *<  Becoei],''  rol.  tiL,  pp.  387-39S. 
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Austrian  cabinet  caused  FrohlicK  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial 
and  condemned^  but  afterwards  awarded  him  a  liberal  compen- 
sation. 

In  the  emperor's  autograph  letter  in  reply  to  Bonaparte,  which  St. 
Julien  brought  to  Paris  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  truces  of  Paris  and 
Alessandria  were  recognised,  and  St.  Julien,  after  the  Italian  custom, 
which  had  prevailed  in  Vienna  since  the  17th  century,  was  empowered 
to  sign  preliminaries  of  peace.  The  following  facts  are  usually  differ- 
ently related ;  in  this  case,  however,  for  good  reasons  we  adopt  Thiers' 
account,  and  put  confidence  in  his  pretended  authorities,  which  in 
other  cases  we  very  rarely  do  *     Thiers  appeals  to  the  still  existing 
minutes  of  Talleyrand's  negotiations  with  the  simple  St.  Julien,  in 
order  to   prove  how  inconceivably  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary 
suffered  himself  to  be  hoodwinked  in  Paris  by  Talleyrand,  whom 
for  once  Thiers  does  not  commend  for  his  duplicity  and  knavery  on 
this  occasion.   If  we  may  believe  him,  there  were  so  many  loopholes 
for  escape  in  the  letter  which  Thugut  and  Lehrbach  had  manufac* 
tured  for  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  no  one  but  a  vain  simpleton 
like  St.  Julien,  wno  was  eager  to  have  the  honour^  on  any  terms,  of 
having  brought  to  issue  the  mo9t  important  afiairs  in  Europe,  could 
have  fallen  into  the  pit  which  Talleyrand  dug  for  him.     We  must 
read  Thiers  himself  to  see  how  mean  and  petty  he  makes  his  great 
hero  and  the  much  lauded  Talleyrand,  by  representing  them  as 
entrapping  and  overreaching  St.  Julien,  just  as  the  lowest  cheats 
entrap  and  overreach  common  fools.t     St.  Julien,  in  short,  was 
formally  talked  over  to  sign  the  preliminaries  in  Paris  without  ask- 
ing for  further  advice  or  instructions  from  Vienna.     With  these 
preliminaries  so  signed,  and  accompanied  by  Bonaparte's  Duroc,  he 
set  out  for  Vienna,  where,  according  to  the  plan  arranged  before 
his  mission  to  Paris,  his  precipitancy  apparently  caused  much  dis- 
pleasure. 

Duroc  was  not  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  Austrian  outposts  in 
Bavaria,  whilst  St.  Julien  and  Neipperg  were  accused  in  Vienna 
of  having  overstepped  their  powers,  and  the  one  was  sent  to  the 

*  The  matter  would  be  yery  different  from  what  is  related  in  the  text  had  the 
emperor's  commission  been  worded  precisely  as  it  is  printed  in  the  "  Memoires 
d*un  Homme  d'Etat,"  vol.  viii.,  p.  311.  The  document  as  giren  by  Thiers,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  so  equivocally  expressed,  as  to  justify  us  in  supposing  that  such  a 
paper  would  be  drawn  up  by  such  men  as  Lehrbach  and  Thugut ;  and  the  account 
given  bv  Thiers  in  the  following  pages  bears  such  marks  of  Talleyrand  and  Bona- 
parte, uiat  we  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  his  account. 

t  We  shall  here  give  the  commencement  of  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  that 
those  who  have  any  judgment  in  such  things  may  see  that  the  account  given  in  the 
text  is  by  no  means  exaggerated:  "M.  de  St.  Julien/'  he  observes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57, 
"  que  le  d^sir  de  jouer  un  role  considerable  entrainait  au  deU  de  toutes  les  bornes 
raifionables,  avait  de  tems  en  tems  des  scrupules  sur  Tetrange  hardiesse  qu'il  se 
permettait.  Mais  pour  le  rassurer,  M.  de  Talleyrand  consentit  k  promettre  sur  sa 
parole  dlionneur,  que  ces  articles  preliminaires  resteraient  secrets,  et  qu'ils  ne 
seraient  consid^r^s  comme  ayant  une  valeur  quelconque  qu'apr^s  la  ratification 
de  I'Eropereur.*'  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  others,  Thiers  gives  up  his  master, 
Talleyrand,  but  throws  the  shield  of  his  sophistry  over  his  idol,  Bonaparte. 
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fortress  of  Earlstadty  and  the  other  to  Mantua,  but  afterwards  licSalj 
compensated.  The  Anstrians,  as  usual,  were  by  no  means  in  a  con* 
dition  to  be  able  to  renew  the  war,  when  the  period  for  the  teimi* 
nation  of  the  suspension  of  arms  w;a8  announced  to  them  as  early  as 
September ;  and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  shanftJB&J 
sacrifioea  in  order  to  obtain  a  short  delay. 

It  was  at  that  time  all-important  for  Bonaparte  to  relieve  Egypt 
and  Malt%  or  at  all  events  to  supply  his  troops,  which  yrete  lying 
there,  with  necessary  stores  and  provisions ;  ne  therefore  offered 
immediately  on  Dnroc's  return  from  Bavarm  to  Paris,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  instead  of  instantly  giving  notioe  of  the  tesrminatioiL 
of  the  tmce,  to  wait  till  die  English  had  declared  whether  they,  iii 
comnuHi  wiih  Austria,  would  consent  to  enter  into  negotiations  at 
Luncville  for  a  peaoe.  In  order  to  please  Austria  Ihey.did  not  at 
first  absolutely  aedine  this  proposal,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  they 
were  much  too  prudent  to  be  willing  to  paythe  penalty  for  the  mistak^ 
of  the  Austiian  cabinet.  The  Emperor  rrancissuflfered  himself  at  that 
time  to  enter  into  the  unworthy  intrigues  of  his  miserable  cabinet, 
and  was  led  into  all  sorts  of  mean  and  dishonourable  courses  by 
Lehrbach  and  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  who  came  to  Vienna  in 
company  with  Lord  Nelson  and  his  precious  Lady  Hamilton.  In 
order  to  impease  Bonaparte's  indignation  at  Thugut's  last  piece  of 
knavery,  he  first  of  all  entrusted  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  to 
Count  Louis  Cobend,  who  was  half  a  Frenchman,  and  had  been  a 
fellow-student  of  Talleyxand%:  Thugut,  however,  still  retained  his 
influence.  Cobenxl  was  afterwards  sent  to  Luneville,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Lehrbach,  who  was  Thugut's  double,  undertook  the  de* 
partment  of  foreign  s^irs. 

Although  Cobcnzl  afterwards  remained  in  France  on  account  of  the 
negotiations  in  Luneville,  nothing  whatever  at  first  resulted  from 
the  congress,  because  Austria  was  bound  to  England,  and  the 
English  minister's  reply  to  Bonaparte^s  proposal  enraged  him  to  l^e 
highest  degree.  Bonaparte  required,  that  if  he  should  agree  to 
Tolong  the  suspaasion  of  arms  with  the  emperor,  and  admit  the 
English  to  take  part  in  the  congress  at  Luneville,  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  at  sea  should  also  be  concluded.  The  English,  in  order 
to  retard  matters,  appeared  as  if  they  were  not  altogetner  indisposed 
to  listen  to  this  proposal ;  but  they  wished  to  make  a  spedfio  ex- 
ception of  &o  cases  of  £^ypt  and  Malta,  about  which  the  First 
Consul  was  mainly  anxious.  He  then  proposed  that  the  two 
French  possessions,  which  were  closely  blockaded  by  the  English, 
should  be  treated,  whilst  the  tmce  lasted,  as  Uhn,  £igoIstadt,  and 
Philippsburg  were  treated,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  supplies  every 
fortnightb  At  leneth  Grenville,  in  a  noto  dated  the  20ui  of  Sep- 
tember, expressly  ckdared  that  England  would  not  consent  to  re- 
linquish for  its  ally^s  sake  any  smgle  advantage  which  it  had 
sained.  We  subjoin  in  a  noto  the  precise  woidS|  sim[^  as  Le- 
tebvre  has  givai  utem,  without  any  of  the  sophistry  of  a  Thiers  or 
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a  Bignon,*  Bonaparte  now  therefore  caused  the  emperor  to  make 
good  the  flins  committed  by  the  Englwh,  who  finally  took  Malta  on 
tho  5th  of  September.  ±Ie  had  profited  by  the  interval  of  the 
truoe  to  organise  a  completely  new  army  in  Germany  under  Auge- 
leam,  and  to  send  immense  reinforcements  to  Moreau.  The  plan- 
ittakers  and  intrigue-forgers  in  Vienna  had  thrown  the  Austrian 
ftrmy  into  a  state  of  complete  confusion,  and  rendered  it  both  dis- 
eontented  and  useless.  The  imperial  army  had  only  been  reinforced 
by  ie<sruit8,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  had  declined  the  command, 
because  he  could  not  consent  to  follow  the  conceits  and  intrigues  of 
ihe  council  in  Vienna,  which  had  at  length  succeeded  in  removing 
the  valiant  Kray  and  thirty  others  of  the  higher  officers  from  the 
army.  Notbinff  had  resulted  from  the  general  rising  in  Hungary. 
The  so-called  JBohemian  legion  to  be  raised  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  then  in  command  in  Bohemia,  had  not  been  organised,  for 
the  call  made  by  the  local  government  in  Praffue  upon  the  militia 
bad  produced  no  efiect.  The  discontent  in  tne  Austrian  army  in 
Bavaria  had  reached  so  great  a  pitch  as  early  as  July,  and  despond- 
ency and  cowardice  were  so  generally  manifested  and  to  such  a 
dreadful  extent,  that  the  council  in  Vienna  came  to  the  mad  deter- 
mination of  inspiring  courage  into  a  cowardly  and  terrified  army  by 
a  revolting  execution,  whi<m  was  in  fact  carried  into  effect  on  the 
25  th  of  August.  Even  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce  two  bat- 
talions of  borderers  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  presence  of  the 
6nemy.  When  the  war  again  threatened  to  begin,  forty-three  of 
these  men  were  seized  upon:  four  of  them  hanged,  and  the  re- 
maining l3iirty-nine  oruelfy  tortured  by  flogging  with  rods. 

This  made  a  very  bad  impression  in  the  army — an  impression 
wliicb  endeavonrs  were  afterwards  made  to  remove  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  emperor  himself  in  the  army.     He  arrived  there  from 
Vienna  on  the  6th  of  August,  but  unhappily  brought  with  him 
Caant  Lehrbach,  the  worst  and  most  wicked  of  all  his  court  in- 
triguers, who  had  undertaken  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs, 
either  till  Cobenzl  returned,  or  till  Thugut  niight  again  come  from 
behind   the  scenes  upon  the  public  stage.    The  emperor,  on  his 
arrival,  fomid  everything  in  such  a  completely  confused  and  dis- 
organised condition,  that  even  he  saw  that  an  extension  of  the  truce^ 
whose  ternnnation  had  been  announced,  must  be  obtained  at  any 
cost :  he  therefore  caused  negotiations  on  the  subject  to  be  opened 
at   Hohenlinden.    The  result  of  these  negotiations  was,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  a  delay  of  forty-five  days,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
aacrifice  the  bulwarks  of  Southern  Germany  and  the  property  ot  the 
Cmpire  in  a  scandalous  manner.    The  respite  of  forty-five  days  was 

■*  **  IBbAfAe  4«  CUbineto  OTkffope  pemlaat  le  CoBMiiat  et  I'Empire,  toite  avee 
lea  docanMBtt  stenii  mx  archifofdee  al&ixeB  toMig^ni^  ISOO— 4S1&"  Tuna,  1845. 
S  vols.  avo.  In  t6L  i,  p.  H2,  he  giTes  GreDTiUe's  wordtt,  as  fi^ows:  *'  Sa  nugett^ 
ne  ssorait  admettiB  qxron  Ini  demande  nne  compeziaation  pour  lea  avantages  qua 
eon  a]B6  pomeit  nttlrer  da  la  oontiaiiatioB  de  ranaislSoe  «a  AUenagne." 
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granted  on  condition  of  Ulm,  Philippsburg,  and  Ingolstadt  being 
surrendered  to  the  French.  In  the  agreement  there  was  not  a  single 
word  concerning  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  works,  or 
the  valuable  materials,  which  in  fact  did  not  belong  to  the  Austrians. 
The  French  immediately  razed  the  whole  of  the  fortifications,  and 
took  possession  of  the  valuable  stores  of  ammunition  and  artillery. 
They  derived  more  than  1,000,000  of  florins  from  the'  sale  of  the 
iron  and  materials  of  the  razed  fortifications.  The  prolongation  of 
the  truce  having  been  obtained  in  this  melancholy  way,  the  emperor 
returned  to  Vienna,  on  the  24th  of  September. 

The  changes  in  the  Austrian  army  which  were  at  this  time  made, 
gave  sure  anticipation  of  the  victory  to  the  French;  for  a  prince, 
still  a  minor,  under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  General  Lauer,  whose 
name  no  man  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany  had  ever  heard,  was 
to  be  pitted  asainst  such  a  general  as  Moreau.  Even  the  general 
was  not  altogether  free,  because  he  wds  surrounded  by  and  associated 
with  members  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  who  had  neither  calling 
nor  responsibility.  This  will  be  best  understood  by  learning  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  commands  in  the  army  were  distributed. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army,  in  name  at  least,  was 
the  Archduke  John — with  General  Lauer  as  his  Mentor.  Together 
with  Lauer  commands  were  also  conferred  on  Count  Kollowrath 
and  Baron  von  Simbschon.  The  latter  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  was  supported  by 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  who  was  certainly  no  hero,  with  a  corpa 
of  3000  Bavarians,  driven  together  in  all  haste«  In  the  Tyrol, 
General  Hiller,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  good  general,  was  opposed 
to  Macdonald,  who  had  gained  a  very  high  reputation  by  his  march 
from  Naples  to  the  Trebbia.  When  we  bear  in  mind  how  much 
in  every  war  depends  upon  the  renown  and  character  of  the  general, 
and  that  soldiers  feel  courage  and  confidence  only  in  leaders  well 
known  and  much  spoken  of,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  most 
noble,  but  obscure^  names  of  the  Austrian  leaders,  with  those  of 
Augcreau,  Moreau,  Lecourbe,  St.  Susanne,  Grouchy,  Ney,  Riche- 
panse,  Grenicr,  and  others  who  were  opposed  to  them,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  issue  of  the  contest  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
doubtful. 

Augereau  had  even  at  an  earlier  period  ascended  the  Rhine  from 
Holland  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence,  and  when  the  time  of 
the  new  truce  was  expired,  he  was  obliged  to  begin  the  contest. 
Augereau,  having  announced  the  determination  of  the  armistice,  took 
possession  of  Ascnafienburg,  and  proposed  to  push  forward  through 
Wiirzburg  and  Bamburg  into  Bohemia,  where  the  Archduke  Charles, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  was  at  that  time  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  raise  twenty  new  battalions.  On  this  occasion,  the  army  of  Italy 
was  merely  to  play  a  subordinate  character,  and  the  chief  issue  was 
to  be  decided  in  Germany.  When,  therefore,  Massena  again  began 
to  give  himsell' intolerable  license  in  Italy,  Bonaparte  did  not  hesitate 
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to  remove  him  from  his  command  and  replace  him  by  Brune,  who 
-was  mainly  indebted  for  his  military  renown  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  whom  he  was  opposed  in  Holland.  At  tne  time 
of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Massena  was  extremely  indignant  at 
Bonaparte  because  he  did  not  relieve  him  and  his  army  at  Genoa, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  founded  his  own  good  fortune  on  their  suffer- 
ings and  fall;  but -notwithstanding  this,  when  Bonaparte  left  Italy 
ftfter  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
however  much  the  First  Consul  disapproved  of  his  shameful  system 
of  plunder,  extortion,  and  violence.  He  at  last,  however,  carried 
his  robbery  and  tyrannical  violence  so  far,  that  the  discipline  of  his 
army  became  wholly  relaxed,  as  was  previously  the  case  in  Rome, 
because  his  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  imitated  the  example  of 
their  commander.  Brune  was  therefore  nominated  in  his  stead,  but 
was  unable  to  advance  into  the  enemy's  territory  till  Moreau  had 
gained  his  splendid  victory. 

Moreau  had  positively  declined  all  negotiations,  and  four  days  after 
Augereau  proclaimed  the  termination  of  the  armistice.  He  renewed 
the  war  on  his  part  on  the  27th  of  November.  The  concluding 
days  of  this  month  were  occupied  in  bloody  skirmishes,  because  the 
Archduke  John  had  positive  orders  from  Vienna  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  general  battle.     According  to  the  traditionary  usajge  in  Vienna*  a 

Elan  of  operations  had  been  decided  on  in  the  cabinet  which  may 
ave  been  very  systematic  and  good,  but  which  never  could  be  suf- 
ficient, because  the  Austrian  generals  were  totally  unable  to  change 
it  according  to  the  changing  circumstances  when  opposed  to  the 
most  distinguished  Frencn  generals.  The  beams  of  good  fortune 
which  shone  upon  the  youth  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the 
last  day  of  November,  completely  dazzled  him.  The  archduke  him- 
self, at  the  head  of  about  two-thirds  of  his  whole  force,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  two  divisions  of  the  French  which  were 
posted  at  Haag,  so  that  Moreau  himself  was  obliged  to  hasten  thither 
to  restore  order  to  his  army,  which  was  thrown  into  confusion  and 
sufieied  a  partial  defeat.  The  archduke  and  his  wise  advisers 
thought  it  was  now  all  over  with  the  French,  and  were  eager  to 
follow  up  their  advantage;  Moreau  profited  by  this  feeling  in  order 
to  draw  them  into  the  plains  of  Hohenlinden,  and  there  to  offer 
them  a  decisive  battle.  All  parties  agree  in  stating  that  the  whole 
disposdtion  of  the  Austrian  army  in  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  was 
very  bad;  and  to  such  universal  testimony  we  must  yield  our  assent; 
but  we  are  ashamed  to  rep^t  what  Bonaparte's  idolaters  and  other 
Frenchmen  bring  forwara  in  order  to  diminish  Moreau's  share  of 
the  credit  of  the  victory,  for  very  few  victories  won  by  the  French 
were  more  splendid  or  glorious  than  that  achieved  by  Moreau  at 
Hohenlinden. 

We  do  not  mention  the  number  lost  by  the  Austrians,  because  we 
give  little  heed  or  time  to  matters  of  mere  military  detail.  Eleven 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  179  staff-officers, 
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some  of  very  hjgh  xank;  and  100  piecee  of  wanon  ftU  into  th* 
haadfl  of  the  French.  Thugut  ana  Lehrbacb  wefe  now  at  la^t 
compeOed  to  yield;  the  Archduke  Charlei,  whom  Ae  FresK^ 
esteemed  and  confided  in^  undertook  the  command,  buioonfeased,  aa 
he  had  done  in  1797,  that  the  council  of  wax  in.  Vianna  had 
brought  things  to  such  a  pass  in  Austria,  that  the  ooiu^try  oould  poly 
be  saved  from  destnictioa  by  peace,  and  not  by  war.  The  u^h- 
duke  assumed  the  chief  command  iusi  at  the  time  when  the  main 
army  was  completely  cut  off  from  all  connnimication  with  the  Tyrol^ 
when  they  were  driven  hack  up  to  t^  21st  of  December  towards 
Austria,  constantly  losing  cannon,  soldiers,  and  baggagCi  in  sldmusfana 
on  their  march,  and  were  expeUed  from  Salzburg.  The  French 
were  now  within  twenty-four  hours'  march  of  Yieima,  and  had  o<^ 
cupied  Steyer,  when  Thugut  was  obliged  to  leave  Vienna  and  to 
retire  to  the  estate  which  the  emperor  had  given  him  in  Hungary*. 
Tlie  Archduke  Charles  was  encamped  at  Kremamiinfiter,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  be^  Moreau  to  grant  another  armistice,  and  to  make 
further  concessions,  which  enabled  Bonaparte  to  dictate  at  his  pleasuie 
the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Luneviile.  This  armistice  was  signed 
on  the  25th  of  December,  in  Steyer,  and  by  virtue  of  its  con- 
ditions the  emperor  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  whole  of  Ftanconia^ 
Bavaria,  and  Upper  Austria  to  the  extortions,  pillage^  and  torment- 
ing impositions  of  the  French.  He  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
those  narrow  passes  which  the  French  general  wished  to  occupy,  in 
order  to  open  up  communication  with  the  anny  of  Italv  throu^ 
Carinthia  and  Styria.  Among  the  places  which  were  relinquished 
to  the  French  in  Steyer,  were  the  fortresses  of  WUnsburg,  Btaunan^ 
Eulstein,  and  Scharnitz,  and  all  the  entrenchments  and  naxcaw 
passes  in  the  Tyrol. 

Brune  had  not  been  at  first  very  successful  in  Italy,  but  Booaparte 
had  no  hesitation,  even  during  the  8uq)ensu>n  of  arms,  in  making 
hostile  inroads  into  Tuscany;  for  which  mdeed  the  Austriansand  the 
levy  en  masse  announced  in  the. Grand  Duchy  furnished  him  with 
an  excuse.  The  Austrian  general,  Sommariva,  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  levy, .  and  together  with  the  Neapolitan  genexd^ 
Soger  Damas,  with  12,000  English,  who  were  to  be  landed  aft 
Leghorn,  would  have  formed  a  dreadful  army  in  the  rear  of  the 
French  in  Lombardy;  this  furnished  the  French  wifih  the  desured 
pretext  to  invade  Tuscany,  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the 
armistice.  Murat,  Dupont,  and  other  generals,  with  their  divisions^ 
were  ordered  to  .Tuscany,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ^/Pglich  fsea 
effecting  a  landing;  but  particularly  to  carry  off  large  quantities  i£ 
English  goods  lymg  at  Leghorn,  on  the  faith  of  the  observance  of 
the  truce. 

On  the  northern  frontiers  Brune  was  opposed  by  BeOmarde,  to 
whose  assistance  Hiller  sent  Landon  and  W ussakowitsdi  aam  the 
Tyrol.  The  cessation  of  the  armistice  had  been  later  proclaimed  ia 
Italy  than  in  Germany,  and  even  after  the  announcement  neither 
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Bmne  iKor  Bellegaide  hadexhilihecl  anjeagemen  to  niidertake  any* 
thing  impoTtant.  Btune  was  to  wait  till  he  was  joined  by  li&cdonaid 
irom  the  Gnsons,  by  a  load  wliicfa  a  wi^<4raiiied  travieUer  woold 
scaicely  have  Tentarod  to  take  in  a  time  c^  peaoe.  Maodonald's 
aaanoh  deserves  to  be  nofeioed  in  this  place,  beoaiise  it  furnished 
DBftteiiab  to  the  rhetorie  of  die  Freiicn  for  some  -very  romantic 
descriptions  and  poetical  eulogies  on  dieir  deeds,  although  the  quiet 
observer  will  r^ard  the  means  as  umch  too  dangerous  for  the  object 
to  be  attained.  Maodonald's  march,  undoubtedly,  excited  nnivenBal 
astonishment,  but  the  life  and  health  of  the  many  admirable  veterans 
which  ware  sacrificed  in  this  imdertakin^  of  Maedonald  and  Moncey , 
an  nndertaking  bordering  on  the  incredible,  would  have  been  all  to 
no  purpose^  had  not  Moreau  gained  his  splendid  victory  and  come  to 
their  assistance  from  the  north  through  Carinthia.     Maedonald  was  to 

Eish  forward  from  the  Ghrisons  over  mountains,  at  that  time  abso- 
tely  pathless,  into  the  valley  of  Camonica,  at  to  the  Bourees  of  the 
(^hio  and  the  Adda,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  Brune*s  array 
in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  Trent.  For  this  purpose  he  and  his  eoldiei^s, 
with  their  cannon  and  baggage,  clambered  over  snow  and  rocks,  by 
the  very  borders  of  the  perpetual  snow,  whero  even  now  the  way  is 
impaasable  for  months,  although  carriage  roads  have  since  been  made 
at  nn  immense  cost.  The  easier  part  of  this  march  was  that  across 
the  3plugen  into  the  Valteline,  which  was  th^i  without  a  road ;  in« 
comparably  more  difficult  was  the  way  over  the  Priga  into  the  valley 
of  CSunonica  or  to  the  Qglio,  and  anerwards  over  tlie  Tonale  to  the 
Ad^.  At  the  very  time  in  which  Maedonald  attained  his  object 
and  reached  Trent,  Moncey  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  by  threaten- 
ing Bellegarde  in  the  rear,  and  occnp3ring  Chiusa,  Corona,  And  Alia, 
£ualitated  General  Bruno's  operations  against  Vioenza  andTreviso. 

The  intelligence  of  the  armistice  concluded  in  Steyer,  and  of  the 
opening  of  negotiations  for  a  peace  atLuneville,  determined  Brune  at 
I^igth  to  accept  the  proposal  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  Italy 
alsa  Negotiations  for  this  purpose  were  accordingly  carried  on  in 
Treviso  from  the  14th  tilt  the  1 6th  of  January,  1801,  and  on  the 
ocmdusion  of  the  terms,  as  is  the  case  in  all  armistices  which  have  no 
political  aims  to  accompli^,  but  only  affisct  the  armies,  no  right  of 
ratificati(m  by  superior  authority  was  reserved.  Bonaparte's  conduct, 
therefore,  has  been,  and  is,  regarded  as  highly  unworthy  and  dis- 
honourable in  having  declared  a  ratification  necessary  and  reused  it^ 
in  Older  to  take  advantage  of  Ate  difficulties  in  which  Austria  was 
riaoed,  and  to  eictort  from  them  in  additionHhe  possession  of  Mantua. 
By  die  terms  of  the  armistice,  the  fortresses  of  Pesehiera,  Porto 
Legnago,  Ferrara,  the  castle  of  Ancotta,and  Verona,  were  evacuated 
to  the  French,  but  Mantua,  by  virtue  of  an  express  stipulation,  was 
still  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  T!he  conditions  of  the 
armiatice  concluded  in  Treviso  were  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  which  Bonaparte  had  hitherto  caused  to  be  made  through 

brother  Joseph,  who  was  employed  to  negotiate  with  Cobenzl  m 
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Luneville.  He  was,  therefore,  doubly  wrong  in  now  coming  forward 
with  a  new  and  unheard-of  claim,  after  he  had  completely  shut  up 
Austria  and  separated  it  from  the  English.  He  incessantly  assailed 
the  court  with  demands  and  threats,  and  although  Cobenzl  under- 
stood very  well  how  to  recite  verses,  pass  social  jests,  and  tellan^ua- 
ing  storieSi  he  was  in  no  respect  quahfied  and  fitted  to  maintain  any 
senous  bearing  in  opposition  to  a  superior  mind.  As  early  as  the  20tn 
of  Septemberi  Cobenzl  had  suffered  himself  to  be  so  completely 
driven  into  a  corner,  that  he  conceded  Mantua  to  the  French,  and 
when  Bonaparte  pretended  to  be  so  indignant  with  Brune  as  to  refuse 
to  ratify  the  armistice  agreed  to  in  Treviso,  he  purchased  a  short  re- 
spite on  the  23rd  of  January,  1801,  by  concessions  which  were  shame- 
ful to  the  emperor  and  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  German 
Empire. 

Mantua  was  to  be  immediately  evacuated  to  the  French;  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  to  receive  com- 
pensation in  Germany,  and  the  emperor  to  be  altogether  excluded 
from  the  negotiations  respecting  Naples  and  the  Ejng  of  Sardinia, 
which  were  to  be  carried  on  and  determined  solely  between  Russia 
and  France.  Cobenzl^  moreover,  promised  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  what  the  emperor,  properly  speaking,  had  no  right  to 
promise — namely,  that  ne  would  sign  a  peace  tor  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Empire.  As  a  conse<}uence  of  this  peace,  the  princes  and 
potentates  whom  the  contracting  parties  desired  to  favour  were  to  be 
compensated,  or  rather  favoured,  oy  having  bestowed  upon  them  the 
properties  of  those  who  had  no  protection  amount  the  great  powers. 
The  parties  having  once  agreed  that  the  decision  of  all  questions 
concerning  compensation  should  be  referred  to  the  Diet  in  Ratisbon, 
where  it  was  certain  they  never  could  be  brought  to  an  issue  without 
an  absolute  influence  from  without,  it  became  very  easy  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  a  peace. 

The  peace  of  Luneville  was  therefore  very  quickly  concluded,  and 
in  fact  siffned  as  early  as  the  9th  of  February,  1801.  The  emperor 
completely  sacrificed  Italy  and  the  Empire,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
advantages  for  himself  and  his  house.  He  left  the  future  fate  of 
Parma,  JPlacentia  and  Guastalla  entirely  to  Bonaparte's  discretion, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Empire  subscribed  conditions  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Germany,  and  wnich  were  then  formally  accepted  by  the 
Empire  on  the  7th  of  March.  Spain  was  at  that  time  to  be  spared, 
as  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  nearly  related  to  the  King  of  Spam,  his 
son  being  married  to  a  Spanish  princess.  Bonaparte  did  not,  there- 
fore, take  immediate  possession  of  Parma,  but  left  the  government 
apparently  to  the  duke,  and  gave  compensation  to  the  son  for  the 
inheritance  of  which  he  was  to  be  deprived.  The  old  duke  vege- 
tated for  a  few  years  in  Parma,  whilst  a  Frenchman,  for  appearance's 
sake,  in  his  name  administered  the  government ;  his  son  was  after- 
wards  invited  to  Paris,  and  there,. as  was  said,  to  do  him  honour,  but 
properly  speaking  to  exhibit  in  his  person  a  Bourbon  as  a  pitiful 
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fiimpletoiiy  he  was  treated  with  great  distmction,  and  afterwards 
estaolished  in  Tuscany  as  EiNO  of  Etbubia* 

Whilst  disputes  and  wrangling  were  being  carried  on  in  Ratisbon 
for  fflxteen  months  respecting  the  partition  of  the  German  Empire, 
the  compensations  in  Germany  were  in  reality  quite  publicly  sold, 
as  cast  off  clothes,  by  Talleyrand  in  Paris  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  diplomatists  and  princes  at 
that  time  conducted  themselres,  what  they  submitted  to,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  ambassadors,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
agreeable,  even  carried  the  lap-dogs  in  Talleyrand's  house,  may  be 
learned  from  the  account  of  Herr  von  Gaffem,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Paris  on  behalf  of  Nassau,  as  given  in  nis  book  entitled,  "  Mein 
Antheil  an  deb  politik."  We  can  place  the  greater  confidence 
in  his  accounts,  because  he  formed  a  very  different  judgment  of  the 
matter  from  ourselves,  and  only  looked  upon  those  as  true  diploma- 
tists, who,  by  any  means  whatever,  secured  for  their  masters  the 
larsest  territory  and  greatest  number  of  subjects;  for,  as  he  observes, 
suck  always  obtain  the  greatest  share. 

As  to  the  peace  of  Luneville,  it  was  founded  upon  that  of  Campo 
Formio,  except  that  the  before-mentioned  oppressive  conditions  were 
added  thereto.*  By  the  second  article  the  emperor  ceded  Belgium 
and  the  county  of  Falkenstein.  By  the  third,  the  channel  of  the 
Adige  was  acknowledged  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Austrian 
territory.  The  fourth  and  fifth  contained  the  determinations  con- 
cerning Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany.  In  the  sixth  the  question 
respecting  the  Rhine  boundary  is  settled ;  and  the  seventh  contains 
the  agreement  relating  to  the  secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  terri- 
tories and  the  compensations  to  be  awarded. 

*  See  Martens'  BecaA  voL  vli,  pp.  S38-544. 
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msTORrES  OP  frakce  and  ku^sia— England  till  the  peags 

OF    A&OENS  —  ITALIAN  AND   HELYBTXAN  BEFUBLIGS— SAINT 
DOMINQO. 

BUSSIA  AND  THE  CONSULATE* 

A. — BONAPAKTE's  first  STEM  TOWAKDS  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  A  NEW  MONAKCBT  IN  FKANCE. 

Bonapabte's  idea  of  not  lostoring  liie  old  monarchy  ^th  all 
its  old  faults,  but  of  creating  a  new  monaichy  nnder  the  appearance 
of  a  republic,  which  should  not  rest  upon  the  old  foundations,  but  be 
firmly  established  on  the  instituttone  and  laws  formed  and  passed 
dnoe  1789,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was 
highly  approved  of  by  every  friend  of  moderate  freedom,  such 
as  the  circumstances  of  our  times  permit.  Tliere  was  a  g^ieral 
feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  plan  ot  harring  at  length  a  monarchy 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age;  but  it  became  immediately  obvious 
that  the  First  Consul,  in  oroer  to  carry  it  into  execution,  must  have 
recourse  to  the  men  of  the  old  riffime,  and  unite  around  him  a 
number  of  the  former  privileged  classes,  who,  like  the  mass  of 
Frenchmen,  cleaving  to  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  liked 
what  was  old  simpiy  because  it  was  so.  Bonaparte,  therefore, 
soon  introduced  one  portion  of  the  old  constitution  and  its  forms 
after  another,  in  a  slightly  altered  character,  and  continually  went 
farther  backwards  instead  of  forwards.  He  was  told,  and  probably 
with  good  reason,  that  he  could  never  satisfy  the  French  and  their 
vanity  without  pomp  and  luxury,  without  a  court  and  splendourt 
without  courtiers,  nobility,  a  state  religion,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  This  was  obvious  to  him ;  but  at  first  he  tried  to  conceal 
the  reabty  under  an  appearance,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
fiivour  a  system  of  general  falsehood  and  deceit,  because,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  colossal  plans,  he  had  need  of  all  the  diplo* 
matic  arts  of  the  olden  times,  together  with  all  the  sophistry  of  the 
revolution.  He  never  acted  intentionally  ill,  was  often  good- 
natured  and  kind,  did  and  promoted  what  was  good  and  honour* 
able,  as  he  hated  what  was  bad;  but  his  contempt  for  the  mise- 
rable men  and  governments  with  which  he  had  to  do,  and  the 
lofty  aspirations  with  which  his  mind  was  always  filled,  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  that  men  were  only  to  be  used  as  mere  tools,  and  that 
a  great  end  sanctified  evil  means.    In  this  way,  he  first  became  the 
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idol  of  all  eglhpiriMfak  and  then  tko  tnemj  mdA  peoeoutoc  of  e^^ery 
ji€ble.«niad«d  man.  .  —^r 

From  llie  TCOEy  first. establishment  of  the  Consulate  it  'was  easj  i^ 
divine  Bonaparte's  monardbical  tendenoyi  and  liis  inclination  to- 
wards antoorac^,  irom  all  that  he  did;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo  diese  were  aa  looager  to  be  mistaken.  However  ua- 
wiUingij  we  avail  ourselves  of  anecdotes,  even  althou|;h  they  are  to 
be  found  in  all  books  Yeq>ecting  Bonaparte,  we  behave  that  that 
which  is  related  cofacemin^  the  cause  of  the  disfavour  into  which 
Kellerman  fell  with  the  First  Consul  after  the  battle  of  Marengo 
js  well  fo^ndfid^  EellermflA  thought  he  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  gaining  the  viotoiy;  when,  therefore,  the  First  Consul 
greeted  him  and  congratulated  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  not  so 
warmly  as  the  general  expected,  KeUerman  said  to  him  with  great 
boldness,  You  have  iadied  reason  to  praise  me^fer  ihis  victory  mU 
place  the  crown  upon  your  bead.  Bonaparte  was  deeply  offended  that 
any  one  should  dare  not  only  to  fathom  his  plans,  but  even  openly 
to  express  his  secret  thoughts.  The  very  men  who  were  afraid 
of  puolic  opinion,  or  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to  despise  the 
ontcry  and  abuse  of  the  miserable  journalists  of  the  day  as  Bona- 
parte  might  have  done,  had  prevailed  upon  him  at  a  single  stroke  to 
annihilate  the  liberty  of  the  press.  By  the  decree  of  the  17th 
of  January,  1800,  any  disapproving  judgment  was  rendered  verj^ 
dangerous  indeed;  th!e  tendency  of  the  decree  was  to  declare  that 
journals  and  newspapers  were  only  allowed  to  praise,  and  not  to 
censure,  whatever  was  done  by  or  affected  the  government  and 
its  servants.*  The  censorship  of  the  old  regime  was  therefore  also 
restored,  but  under  a  new  form.  TVue  it  is  diat  this  stqp  might  be 
excused  by  the  necesskv  of  putting  some  curb  upon  the  licentious 
clamou2s  of  the  press,  in  oroer  merely  to  be  allowed  to  begin  to 
govern^  but  it  was  quite  intolerable  that  at  the  same  time  the  most 
8oandalou%  cynical,  sans-culoittt  abase  should  be  heaped  by  the  official 
journals  ^of  the  government  upcm  every  person  and  government^ 
rainces  and  queens  not  exoepted,  who  happened  to  £q>lease  the 
First  ConsuL 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  under  the  consular  ffovemment^ 
&e'  unbridled  licentiousnesB  of  the  press  was  succeeded  bv  the  abso- 
lute suppresnon  of  every  free  opinion ;  puUic  neglect  and  even  con- 
tempt ot  all  religion  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  ceremonial  service  and 
a  hierarchy.  It  was  universally  expeeted  that  the  man  upon  whom 
it  depended  whether  there  should  be  a  state  religion  or  not,  would 
]iave  restored,  the  Catholic  religion  only  on  the  condition  that  it 
ahould  be  brought  back  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  by  which  it 

^  fioDimt  suininiin^i  sor-lfrehainp  toos  Im  jovnum  qui  ins^t^ront  des  artioljMl 
CQfitrairea  an  respect  dH  au  ocmtEat  social,  k  la  Boayeraint^  da  peaple  etdh  ghvne 
du  armtB,  cm  qm  pnbU^ront  des  invectiyes  contra  les  gouyernmens  et  les  nations 
amis  oa  aUKsB  de  la  x^pobliqiie,  kn  m£me  qne  ees  articles  sendent  extraits  da 
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had  been  characterised  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VU.,  and  which 
were  at  least  still  pardy  maintained  by  the  Gallican  church  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Instead  of  this,  howerer,  nothing  more  took 
place  than  the  restoration  of  Popery  and  the  whole  system  of  cere- 
monies. The  first  step  towards  a  union  between  the  First  Consul 
and  the  pope,  in  order  to  secure  mutual  monarchical  rights,  the  one 
in  the  church  and  the  other  in  the  state,  was  made  at  the  time  in 
which  Bonaparte  made  a  short  experiment  of  playing  the  king  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  before  he  returned  to  Pans  uter  the  battle  of 
Marengo. 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte,  in  his  endeavours 
to  pacify  the  fanatical  royalists  of  the  western  and  south-western 
departments  of  France  by  means  of  the  Abb^  Bemier,  had  taken 
measures  to  effect,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  pope,  what  he  ought 
to  have  effected  by  a  synod  of  Italian,  French,  and  German  consti- 
tutional bishops,  had  he  not  been  determined  to  pursue  an  absolutely 
monarchical  course.  In  the  conclave  which  met  in  Venice  for  the 
election  of  a  new  pope  he  had  several  friends,  among  whom  was 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who  afterwards  played  a  very  important  part,  and 
always  displayed  a  ffreai  admiration  of  Bonaparte.  The  men  of  the 
French  party,  to  wnich  also  Cardinal  Maury  belonged,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  laboured  to 
mistrate  them.  The  Austrian  government  used  all  possible  means 
to  delay  and  protract  the  election,  because  they  were  anxious  to  share 
the  states  of  the  church  with  Naples,  whilst  Gonsalvi  contrived  to 
make  the  election  fall  upon  Cardmal  Chiaramonti,  who,  in  1796,  as 
Bishop  of  Imola,  had  astonished  and  horrified  all  Christendom  by 
printing  and  publishing  a  Jacobinical  sermon,  but  on  the  other  hand 
nad  thereby  rejoiced  Bonaparte  and  the  Directory.  Chiaramonti 
was  made  pope  on  the  14th  of  March,  1800,  under  the  name  of 
Pius  VII.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  highly  displeased  with  an 
election  which  was  evidently  influenced  by,  and  calculated  for  the 
French,  and  especially  for  Bonaparte;  it  did  not  suffer  the  new  pope 
to  be  crowned  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  and  detained  liim  in 
Venice  till  the  time  arrived  when  no  idea  of  the  partition  of  the 
states  of  the  church  could  be  any  longer  entertained. 

Shortly  before  the  Queen  of  Naples,  distressed  at  seeing  the  whole 
of  her  kingdom  occupied  by  the  French,  first  fled  to  Vienna,  and  when 
the  emperor  also  became  alarmed,  she  hastened  to  Petersburg,  and  the 
new  pope  quietly  took  his  departure  from  Venice  in  order  to  return 
to  Rome,  relying  confidently  on  the  protection  of  France,  of  which 
he  had  been  assured.  He  landed  in  Ancona,  and  reached  Rome  as 
early  as  the  9th  of  July.  No  attempt  was  made  to  refuse  him  the 
temporal  sovereignty,  but  it  was  only  conceded  on  condition  that  the 
states  of  the  church  should  continue  under  military  occupation. 
This  afterwards  procured  to  General  Murat,  who,  as  ne  afterwards 
proved,  when  king  of  Naples,  loved  nothing  more  than  pomp,  dresSi 
and  splendour,  the  pleasure  and  honour,  under  a  commission  urom  the 
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!Elr8t  Consul,  of  solemnly  restoring  the  pope  to  all  his  ancient  rights 
and  privileges.  At  the  time  when  this  event  took  place,  Bonaparte 
had  allowea  all  those  ceremonies  by  which  homa^  is  done  by  the 
clergy  to  the  temporal  soverdsn  to  be  employed  towards  himself, 
both  in  Milan  and  Paris.  He  did  this,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  quoted 
by  Thiers,  and  addressed  to  his  two  colleagues,  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  Paris  philosonhers  who  were  opposed  to  the  church,  and 
whom  he,  as  is  now  become  the  imiversal  custom,  abuses,  in  the 
language  of  the  sans-culottesy  as  Atheists.*  In  order  to  make  the  cele- 
bration of  the  victory  at  Marengo  as  splendid  as  possible,  Bonaparte 
went  to  Milan,  and  appeared  there  in  the  same  way  as  the  former 
rulers  of  Milan  were  accustomed  to  appear.  The  Italians,  who  in- 
dulged in  poetic  ravings  about  Roman  virtue  and  the  republic,  fell  on 
their  knees  before  him  in  the  dust.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral 
he  was  met  with  fragrant  incense  and  holy  pomp  by  the  very  same 
archbishop  who  had  received  Suwarrow  the  year  before  as  the  happy 
restorer  of  all  that  had  been  lost.  He  was  present  at  a  solemn  mass, 
and  received  all  those  honours  which  on  such  occasions  are  usually 
paid  to  princes.  He  gives  an  account  of  all  this  in  a  letter  to  his 
colleagues,  in  which,  moreover,  he  displays  far  more  contempt  for 
the  democrats  than  respect  for  the  reUgion  whose  services  he  was 
about  to  restore.  On  this  same  occasion  he  made  trial  of  a  princely 
audience,  or,  as  it  is  called,  he  held  a  levie^  and  received  in  a  formal 
ceremonial  manner  those  who  already  assumed  the  manner  of  sub- 
jects. This  levee  was  the  scene  of  courtly  eulogies  and  bombastic 
and  academical  addresses,  which,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  were  re- 
sponded to  in  a  similar  flowery  and  panegyric  strain.  We  do  not 
for  amoment  dwell  on  such  addresses  and  answers,  because  such  things 
always  partake  of  a  diplomatic  character,  and  we  intentionally  avoid 
giving  to  this  history  even  the  slightest  tinge  of  a  diplomatic  work. 

The  First  Consul  remained  onfy  ten  days  in  Milan,  because  he  was 
eager  to  return  to  Paris  in  order  to  introduce  there  what  had  con- 
tinued to  be  the  traditional  usage  of  the  olden  times  in  Milan.  In 
Paris,  the  numerous  courtiers  of  the  former  monarchical  period 
whom  he  and  his  wife  had  assembled  around  them,  proved  extremely 
useful,  for  ceremonies  and  etiquette  had  been  the  sole  study  of  these 
people  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.  Till  it  was  found  advisable 
to  restore  the  different  grades  of  nobility,  it  was  at  6rst  deemed  expe- 
dient, after  the  Russian  fashion,  to  establish  difierent  ^adations  of 
military  and  civil  rank.  All  ideas  of  rank  and  condition  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  revolution  by  the  farces  of  republicanism  and  demo- 
cracy, and  they  were  now  to  be  restored  by  tnose  of  the  old  regime 
and  monarchy.  Public  and  solemn  audiences  were  now  given  in  the 
Tuileries,  in  which  all  the  ceremonies  and  distinctions  of  court 
etiquette  and  privileges  were  carefully  observed;  and  the  members  of 

*  AccQrding  to  Thiers,  he  wrote  ftom  Milan  to  hit  coUeagues  as  followi: 
"  Angoord'hiii  malgrt  ce  qu'en  pourront  dire  not  Aih/es  de  Paris,  je  yais  en  grande 
c^monie,  au  Tb  Dstni,  qa'on  chante  k  la  metropole  de  Milan." 
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the  senate,  the  legielatiTe  eouncil,  the  tribune,  the  high  courts  of 
law,  the  whole  prefecture  of  the  Seme^  aBthe  high  civil  and  mStaxj 
officers,  the  directors  of  the  bank,  the  members  of  theinstitixtey  and 
other  learned  societies,  were  all  recenred  according  to  iheir  respecdve 
offices  and  ranks.  These  audiences  were  occasions  on  which,  as  of 
old,  addresses  were  presented  full  of  rhetorical  oompEments  and  flat- 
tery, which  were  afterwards  printed  and  regarded  as  the  outpourings 
of  grateful  and  deeply  aflfected  hearts,  although  not  a  single  trace  of 
heartiness  or  sincerity  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  this  rhetorical 
jinele,  with  which  the  newspapera  were  filled.  At  this  time  flatterers 
lAcT  prattEnsf  pettifoggers  were  again  raised  to  honours  ;  and  at  the 
very  seme  time  communications  were  opened  with  the  pope  with  a 
view  to  restore  the  hierarchy. 

Bonaparte  had  made  the  first  communication  of  his  views  to  the 
pope  through  the  Bishop  of  V^celli,  who  belonged  to  the  College 
of  Cardinals;  the  bishop  afterwards  sent  his  nephew.  Count  Alciati, 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  the  pope  fuUy  acquainted  with  Bona- 
parte's plan.  He  was  desirous  of  coming  back  to  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembty  before  their  breach  with  the 
pope.  His  plan  was  to  pay  the  clergy,  reinstate  the  bishops,  with 
the  whole  eccleriastical  body  which  belonged  to  them,  again  to 
acknowledge  the  pope  as  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  church,  and  to 
surrender  to  the  pope*s  mercy,  which  was  much  the  same  as  to  say, 
to  fanatical  vengeance,  all  the  clergy  who  had  been  more  obedient  to 
the  laws  than  to  the  pope;  that  is,  all  who  had  done  homage  to  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  church  and  not  to  papal  usurpations.  In 
return,  the  pope,  acting  in  the  same  autocratic  spirit  as  Bonaparte, 
was  completely  to  separate  the  church  from  old  France,  and  from 
the  rights  of  the  old  Grallican  clergy,  from  the  recollections  of  old 
names,  and  from  all  connexion  whatever  with  the  old  reigning  house. 
The  first  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  complete  change  in  the  names 
and  extent  of  the  dioceses,  and  by  the  creation  of  new  ecclesiastical 
departments  and  new  prefects  for  the  spiritual  kingdom;  as  the 
National  Assembly  had  created  new  departments,  and  Bonaparte 
new  prefects  for  the  state.  The  second,  the  complete  dissolution  of 
all  bonds  between  the  cleigy  and  the  Bourbons,  was  to  be  e£^ted 
by  the  resignation  of  their  places  by  all  the  former  bishops,  who  for 
the  most  part  had  been  chosen  fi*om  the  ancient  nobility  and  fled  to 
England,  or  by  their  removal  from  their  offices  by  the  pope.  By 
this  means  the  old  bishops  were  either  reduced  to  a  state  of  aisagiee* 
ment  with  the  pope,  which  rendered  them  no  longer  orthodox,  or 
they  were  compelled  to  accept  places  under  the  new  arrangement, 
which  Bonaparte  alone  had  power  to  bestow;  then  thw  either  spEt 
vrith  the  royalists,  or  lost  all  the  influence  which  they  had  hitherto 
possessed.  The  details  had  afterwards  to  undergo  long  and  tedious 
negotiations.  Wo  shall  give  the  results  belowi  without  suffering  our- 
sdyes  to  be  led  into  an  examination  of  all  the  arts  and  inti^giies  hjr 
which  a  concordat  was  anaaged,  which  was  to  serve  tiie  objects 
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bcfth.of  BoDftptffte  and  the  pope,  l)ec8iise  ibis  wotdd  oblige  xm  to 
gb  by  macb  too  ikr  inio  particulAn.  We  touch  upon  the  eubject  in 
Uus  place  merely  becMMe  it  was  an  instrumentality  by  which  Bona* 
mrte  sepaxaied  a  Tast  number  of  Fienohmen  from  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  the  same  manao:  aa  he  induced  all  the  considerable 
men  of  the  levolmtion^  all  the  sophists  and  juiistB^  and  distinguished 
pi>odigaIs  and  spendthrifts,  who  had  used  the  revolution  as  a  specu- 
ktion,  to  admit  and  dedaie  that  a  new  aristocracy  was  one  of  the 
wants  of  the  nation/  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  places  in  its 
ranks.  The  most  vehement  democrats,  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  the  jnlla^e  of  the  revolution,  ocoiq)ied  and  revelkd  in  all  the 
first  places  in  the  civil  adininistratioB,  whilst  the  most  renowned 
genenJs  found  it  difficult  to  wait  for  ^e  time  when  the  plundered 
wealth  might  enable  themk  to  pky  the  ^dnce ;  thqr  aU  quickly 
threw  away  the  mask  of  democracy. 

As  to  tlie  renegades  from  democracy  who  accepted  of  civil  offices 
under  Bonaparte^  we  make  no  account  of  such  men  as  Lebmn, 
Gambao&r^  and  TaUejrrand,  who  never  fek  any  serious  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  liberty;  but  even  Camot,  Thibaudeau,  and  otheni, 
who  never  forsook  or  belied  their  principles,  became  convinced  that 
the  severity  and  simplicity  of  their  views  were  totally  incompatible 
with  the  vanity  of  the  nation.  Bonaparte  very  soon  came  to  an 
understanding  with  the  generals,  of  whose  services,  in  fact,  he  stood 
most  in  need,  for  although  he  had  no  desire  to  establish  a  purely 
military  government  (whi^  he  never  did),  yet  his  new  kingdom 
must  of  necessity  mainlv  be  founded  on  the  army  and  on  conquest. 
When^  moreover,  we  aUqge  that  many  of  the  men  of  the  repubtican 
tunes  whom  Bonaparte  employed  in  his  senate,  his  council  of  state, 
and  other  high  civil  offices,  made  sacrifices  of  their  principles,  we 
must  admit  aho  ihat  th«e  were  many  who  maintained  them  till  the 
last,  and  that  Bonaparte  was  great  and  wise  enough,  if  they  only 
served  him,  not  to  require  them  to  flatter  him,  or  samfice  their  con- 
victions. We  allege  what  we  have  heard  from  several  of  these  very 
men.  Pelet  Q;he  elder)  and  Thibaudeau  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
Gamot  as  minister,  made  no  secret  of  their  opinions,  and  never 
missed  any  opportunity  of  declaring  their  dislike  to  autocracy,  and 
yet  diey  supported  the  Bonaparte  system,  because  they  thougnt  this 
was  the  duty  of  patriotbm — -because  they  regarded  a  dictatorship  as 
neoessarv — and  oecaase  ihiey  believed  that  their  countrymen  were 
so  ccmstituted  as  to  find  the  pomp  and  ceremonies,  the  empty  and 
vain  pageantxy  of  the  old  ri^me^  whose  re^introduction  we  condemn, 
indispeBsaUe.  We  have  personally  received  repeated  assurances 
of  this  fact,  both  fcom  Felet  de  la  Hosere  and  Thibaudeau  in  their 
oidi^,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Knlippe;  md  on  this  same  ground  there 
are  stili  persons  whose  political  sagacity  we  as  hi^Iy  admire  as  we 
honour  tneir  noble  fedbings  in  favour  of  constitutional  liberty,  who 
on  diis  same  sround  excuse  all  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
steps  of  their  honoured  hero  and  great  ruler.    As  to  La&yette's 
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refusal  to  attacK  himself  to  the  First  Consul,  or  afterwards  to  the 
emperor,  the  thing  itself  is  of  small  importance^  because,  although 
Latayette,  like  Neckar,  was,  as  a  man,  deserving  of  high  respect^  he 
was  never  qualified  for  filling  anv  great  place  as  a  public  man  or 
a  statesman.  Among  the  generak  who  feU  away  from  the  republic 
Bemadotte  had  long  ceasedto  feel  any  interest  in  its  stabilityf 

Augereau  obtained  the  command  m  Holland,  and  afterwards  in 
Grermany,  in  conjunction  with  Moreau,  and  that  made  him  at  once 
quite  ready  for  servility  and  flattery.  Brune  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Italy^  and  afterwards  was  one  of  the  very  first  of 
the  peers  exited  under  the  Empire.  Jourdan  was  appointed  lord 
and  master  of  Piedmont,  and  held  princely  court  in  Turin,  under  the 
name  of  a  commissary-general,  oecause  the  First  Consul  neither 
wished  to  offend  the  Emperor  of  Russia  nor  to  give  up  possession  of 
Piedmont.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  relying  on  the  treaty  formerly 
concluded  with  Bonaparte,  and  on  the  recent  friendship  between  the 
Emperor  Paul  and  the  First  Consul,  the  main  condition  of  which 
was  the  restoration  of  Piedmont  to  the  £ing  of  Sardinia,  went  to 
Rome,  where,  however,  he  was  detained  by  mere  empty  excuses. 
By  Jourdan's  mission  to  Turin,  it  was,  in  fact,  as  it  were,  openly 
declared  that  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy  was  to  form  a  part  of  that 
new  kingdom  which  Bpnaparte  thought  of  establishing  there  with 
French  institutions  and  French  laws.  Whilst  Jourdan  was  engaged 
in  transforming  the  whole  administration  of  Piedmont  and  its  de- 
pendencies by  degrees  into  a  correspondence  with  French  principles 
and  forms,  Suchet  governed  in  Genoa,  where,  it  is  true,  there  was 
an  apparently  independent  municipality;  but  Suchet,  and  the  French 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  alone  gave  laws.  In  Milan,  too,  the 
newly  restored  framework  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  a  mere 
delusion,  for  the  real  administration  was  carried  on  by  the  French 
plenipotentiary  Petit,  who  had  been  for  some  time  minister  of  war 
in  Paris,  and  who  remained  behind  in  Milan  when  Bonaparte  took 
his  departure. 

B. — ^BUS8IA   IN  CONNEXION  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  rapid  steps  taken  by  Bonaparte  since  1800  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  monarchical  forms,  of  a  strict  police,  and  established  church, 
a  hierarchy  and  a  system  of  administration  hostile  to  publicity  and 
the  free  expression  of  thought,  confirmed  the  high  opinion  which 
the  singular  and  versatile  Emperor  Paul  had  suddenly  formed  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  especially  since  he  had  broken  with  England  and 
Austria.  The  First  Consul  and  his  able  and  experienced  men  of 
business  of  all  kinds  aftierwards  understood  so  well  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  emperor's  weakness,  and  to  flatter  him  in  such  a 
manner  that,  even  before  any  peace  was  concluded  or  treaty  made, 
the  emperor  treated  the  Austrians  coolly  and  the  English  with 
hostility,  whilst  he  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  kindly  feelings 
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towards  Fiance.  On  tliis  occasiony  the  connexions  which  Fouch^  and 
Talleyrand  had  made  and  still  kept  up  in  Petersburg,  were  not 
without  their  importance;  for  Foucn6  had  such  confidential  corre- 
spondence even  with  ladies  in  the  Russian  capital,  that  he  afterwards 
leceived  the  earliest  and  most  correct  intelligence  of  the  emperor's 
murder.  Two  persons  at  the  court  of  Petersburg  were  next  gained 
over  to  France,  or  rather  to  Bonaparte's  rising  empire;  these  were 
the  minister  Rostopschin,  and  the  emperor's  favourite,  the  Turk 
£utaisoff,  who  had  risen  with  unusual  rapidity  from  the  situation 
of  valet'de-chambre  to  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first 
Russian  nobles.  He  was  also  nearly  connected  by  relationship  with 
Rostopschin. 

The  Russian  minister^  Rostopschin,  first  found  means  to  send  away 
General  Dumourier,who^  as  is  well  known,  had  a  pension  from  Eng- 
land, and  drew  up  plans  of  campaigns  and  expeditions  against  France, 
from  Petersburg,  whither  he  nad  come  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  his  intrigues  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons;  he  next  sought  to  bring 
Louis  Cobenzl  also  into  discredit  with  the  emperor.  He  succeeded 
in  this,  at  the  time  when  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  called  upon, 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  Italy  in  1800,  to  give 
a  plain  and  direct  answer  to  the  questions  peremptorily  put  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Paul  required  **  that  the  cabinet  should  answer, 
without  tfoi  but,  without  circumlocution  or  reserve,  whether  or  not 
Austria  would,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  restore  the  pope 
and  the  king  to  their  dominions  and  sovereignty."  Cobenzl  was 
obliged  to  reply,  that  if  Austria  were  to  give  back  Piedmont  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  it  must  still  retain  Tortona  and  Alessandria;  and 
that  it  never  would  restore  the  three  legations  and  Ancona.  The 
measure  of  the  emperor's  indignation  was  now  full ;  he  forbade  Count 
Cobenzl  the  court,  and  at  a  later  period  not  only  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  country,  but  would  not  even  allow  an  embassy  or  a  chargi 
d^c^iiires  to  remain. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  England,  which  was  at  that  time  re- 
presented by  Lord  Whitworth  as  its  ambassador  in  Petersburg. 
The  emperor  proceeded  much  more  slowlv  in  his  measures  with  the 
English.  He  at  first  acted  as  if  he  had  no  desire  to  break  witli 
England;  and  he  even  allowed  the  Russians,  whom  the  English  had 
hired  for  the  expedition  against  Holland,  to  remain  in  Guernsey 
under  Viom^nirs  command,  in  order  to  assist  their  employers  in  an 
expedition  against  Brittany.  The  government,  however,  at  length 
deeply  o£^ded  him  by  excessive  selnshness.  It  refused  to  redeem  the 
Russians  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  its  service,  by  giving  in 
exchange  for  them  an  equal  number  of  French,  of  whom  their 
prisons  were  full;  they  refused  to  listen  to  any  arrangements  respect- 
mg  the  grand  mastership  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  or  even  ot  the 
protectorate  of  the  order,  and  gave  the  clearest  intimations  that 
they  meant  to  keep  the  island  for  themselves.  Bonaparte  seized 
upon  this  favourable  moment  for  flattering  the  emperor,  by  acting 

VOL.  VII.  Q 
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as  if  he  had  really  more  respect  for  Paul,  who  had  almost  incredible 
notions  of  his  own  power  and  dignity,  than  the  two  powers  for 
whom  the  emperor  had  made  such  magnanimons  sacrifices.  Whilst 
the  English^  who  lately  refnsed  to  redeem  the  Russians  made 
prisoners  in  their  service  by  exchange,  Bonaparte  set  them  fiee 
without  either  exchange  or  ransom;  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
broken  his  word,  and  neither  restored  the  pope  nor  the  King  of 
Sfurdinia,  whilst  Bonaparte  voluntarily  ofiered  to  restore  the  one 
and  give  compensation  to  the  other.  The  first  steps  towards  a  re* 
conciliation  ol  Russia  with  France  were  taken  in  Hamburg,  where 
a  French  agent  was  commissioned  to  make  some  proposals  to  the 
Russian  minister  Murawieff.  Murawieff  communicated  these  pro- 
posals to  the  emperor,  who  made  it  a  preliminary  to  any  kina  of 
agreement  whatever,  that  Bonaparte  should  secure  complete  inde>- 
pendenoe  and  a  favourable  treaty  of  peace  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  restore  Piedmont  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Bonaparte  acceded 
to  these  preliminaries,  and  immediately  assailed  the  singular  emperor 
in  a  masterly  manner  on  his  weak  side.  He  caused  the  6000  or  7000 
Russians,  whom  the  English  refused  to  exchange,  to  be  provided 
with  new  clothing  and  arms,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Panin,  the  Russian 
minister,  in  which  he  says  '^  that  he  was  unwilling  to  strffer  such 
brave  soldiers  as  these  Russians  were  to  remain  longer  away  from 
their  native  land  on  account  of  the  English  "  In  the  same  letter  he 
paid  a  second  compliment  to  the  emperor,  and  threw  an  apple  of 
mortal  strife  between  him  and  England.  Kjiowing  as  he  (ua  that 
his  garrison  in  Malta  could  not  hold,  out  much  longer,  he  oilered  to 
place  the  island  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  as  a  third  party. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  emperor  desired;  and  Spren^porten, 
who  was  sent  to  1  ranee  to  bring  home  the  Russians,  whom  the  First 
Consul  had  re-provided  with  arms  and  officers,  as  well  as  to  thank 
him,  was,  with  these  same  Russians,  to  occupy  Malta.  The  Russians 
were  either  to  be  conveyed  to  Malta  by  Nelson,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  kept  the  island  closely  blockaded,  and  was  daily  expecting  its 
surrender,  or  at  least  he  was  to  be  obliged  to  allow  them  to  pass;  but 
both  he  and  the  English  haughtily  rejected  the  Russian  mediation. 
The  Emperor  Paul  now  came  to  a  complete  breach  with  England. 
First  of  all  he  recalled  his  Russian  troops  from  Ghiemsey,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  was  again  deceived  by  the  oligarchs  of  England. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  English  cabinet  that  Bonaparte 
should  not  immediately  hear  of  the  decided  breach  which  had  taken 
place  between  them  and  the  emperor,  and  they  therefore  prevailed 
upon  Yiom^nil,  an  emigre^  who  had  the  command  of  the  Russians 
in  Guernsey,  to  remain  some  weeks  longer,  in  opposition  to  the  em« 
peror's  will.  The  emperor  was  vehemently  indicant  at  this  conduct; 
Viom^nil,  however,  entered  the  English  service,  and  was  provided 
for  by  the  English  government  in  Portugal,  Lord  Whitworth,  as 
Count  Cobenzi  had  previously  been,  was  next  obliged  to  leave 
Russia.    The  Emperor  Paul  recalled  his  ambassadors  both  from  the 
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courts  of  Vienna  and  London,  and  forthwith  sent  Count  Ealitscheff 
to  Paris  to  enter  into  friendly  negotiations  with  Bonaparte.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  had  recourse  to  some  new  suoterfuges,  and 
promised,  that  in  case  Malta  capitulated,  they  would  consent  to 
allow  the  island  to  be  administered  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  Russia^  England,  and  Naples,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  commissioner  to  he  named  by  the  grand  master  to  be 
appointed.  Paul  had  already  named  Bailfi  de  la  Ferrette  for  this 
purpose;  but  here  he  was  once  again  deceived  by  the  English,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  BaUli  de  la  Ferreite,  and  even  to  receive 
the  Neapolitans  in  Malta.  Before  this  took  place,  however,  the 
emperor  had  come  to  issue  with  England  on  a  totally  different 
question. 

C. — RENEWAL  OF  THE  ABMEP  NEUTiUUXY— CONSPIRACY  IN 

»US8U. 

The  idea  of  a  union  among  the  neutral  powers  in  opposition  to 
the  intolerable  allegation  of  England,  that  she  was  entitled,  when  at 
war  with  any  power  whatsoever,  to  subject  the  ships  of  all  neutral 
powers  to  examination  and  search,  had  been  relinquished  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  in  1781,  to  please  the  English  ambassador  at  her 
court;  the  Emperor  Paul  now.  resumed  the  idea.  By  the  channels  of 
communication,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  up  with  the  court 
of  Petersburg,  Bonaparte  gave  an  intimation  of  his  views,  and  the  Em- 
peror Paul  followed  up  the  matter  with  great  energy  and  seal,  as  in  this 
way  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  himself  in  the  character  of 
a  noble  and  imperial  protector  of  the  weak,  a  defender  of  justice 
and  right,  and  as  the  head  of  a  general  alliance  of  the  European 
powers.  Prussia  also  now  appeared  to  do  homage  to  him>  because 
the  three  intriguers  of  the  times  of  the  Countess  Lichtenau  had  the 
weak  king  completely  in  their  net.  Thev  made  him  believe,  that 
by  a  close  alliance  between  Russia  and  France,  they  might  be  able 
to  help  him  to  an  extension  of  territory  and  an  increase  of  subjects, 
without  danger  or  cost  to  himself,  or  without  war,  whidi  he  abhorred 
beyond  everything  else.  The  first  foundation,  therefore,  for  an 
aUiance  between  Russia  and  France,  was  laid  in  Berlin  by  the  iu- 
strumentality  of  these  intrigues  in  the  Prussian  cabinet.  Haugwitz, 
and  Lombard^  the  secretary  to  the  cabinet,  pushed  the  matter  in 
Berlin,  the  Marquis  Lucchesini  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1800,  accom- 

Bmied  hj  Lombard's  brother  as  secretary  to  the  embassy,  and 
eumonville,  the  French  ambassador  in  Berlin,  was  commissioned 
to  enter  there  into  negotiations  with  the  Russian  minister  Yon 
Eriiderer.  The  Emperor  Paul,  who  was  an  honourable  and  upright 
man,  although  sometimes  not  completely  master  of  his  understand- 
ing, was  on  this  occasion  deceived  by  the  French  and  Russian 
diplomatists,  just  as  he  had  been  previously  deceived  by  the 
Austrians  and  English — that  is,  promises  were  made  which  there 
was  no  intention  of  ever  fulfilUi^.    BeurnonvUle,  in  order  that 

Q2 
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Kalitecheff  might  be  commissioned  to  enter  into  negotiations  in  Paris 
for  a  formal  treaty  (which,  however,  did  not  take  place  during  Paul's 
lifetime),  promised,  in  Bonaparte's  name,  that  the  Russian  media- 
tion in  favour  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  would  be  accepted,  and  that,  in 
the  question  of  compensations  for  the  German  princes,  particular 
regard  would  be  had  to  the  cases  of  Baden  and  Wiirtember^. 
As  to  the  armed  neutrality  by  sea  against  England,  Prussia  couGl 
easily  consent  to  join  this  alliance,  because  she  had  in  fact  no  navy; 
but  it  was  much  more  difficult  for  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which 
caused  their  merchant  ships  to  be  always  accompanied  by  frigates. 
In  case,  therefore,  the  neutral  powers  came  to  an  understanding 
that  no  merchant  vessels  whicn  were  accompanied  by  a  ship 
of  war  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  search,  this  might 
at  any  time  involve  them  in  the  necessi^  of  having  recourse  to 
hostihties.  In  addition  to  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Prussia,  which, 
under  Paul's  protectorate,  were  to  conclude  an  alliance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trading  vessels  belonging  to  neutral  powers  against  the 
arrogant  claims  of  England,  Bonaparte  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
the  North  Americans  to  join  the  alliance.     They  were  the  only 

i)arties,  as  we  have  already  stated,  who,  by  a  specific  treaty  in  1794, 
lad  acknowledged  as  a  positive  right  what  the  others  only  submitted 
to  as  an  unfounded  pretension  on  the  part  of  England.  On  that 
occasion  we  observed  that  the  Americans  had  broken  with  the 
French  republic  on  the  subiect  of  this  treaty,  and  that  Barras  and 
Talleyrand  had  been  shameless  enough  to  propose  to  them  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  them,  in  order  to  the  renewal  of  their  old 
friendship  with  France,  which  proposal,  however,  they  treated  with 
contempt.  When  Bonaparte  made  his  proposals  concerning  the 
alliance,  he  said  nothing  about  money  and  bribes,  and  never  hinted 
that  he  would  require  oack  the  advantages  which  the  Americans 
had  promised  and  conceded  to  the  French  in  1778,  but  withdrawn 
from  them  since  1794.  The  Americans  consequently  gave  full 
powers  to  their  ambassadors,  who  came  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  concerning  the  renewal  of  the  former  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1800, 
their  ambassadors  concluded  an  agreement  at  Bonaparte's  country 
seat  of  Morfontaine,  which  referred  especially  to  the  resistance  which 
all  the  neutral  powers  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  were  desirous  of  making  to  the  pretensions  and  claims  of 
England.  The  North  A  mericans  first  of  all  declared  that  neutral  flags 
should  make  a  neutral  cargo,  except  in  cases  where  the  ship  was 
actually  laden  with  goods  contraband  of  war.  It  was  afterwards 
precisely  defined  what  were  to  be  considered  goods  contraband  of 
war.  The  fourth  article,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  important  in 
the  respect  just  mentioned.  By  this  article  it  is  determined  that 
neutral  ships  must  submit  to  be  detained,  but  that  the  ships  of  war 
so  detaining  a  merchantman  with  a  view  to  search  shall  remain  at 
least  at  the  distan<^e  of  a  cannon-shot,  and  only  be  allowed  to  send 
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ft  boat  with  three  men  to  examine  the  ship's  papers  and  cargo;  and 
that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  merchantman  shall  he  under  convoy  of 
a  ship  of  war,  no  right  of  search  shall  exist,  because  the  presence  of 
the  convoy  shall  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  con- 
traband. Inasmuch  as  England  and  Denmark  ^ere  at  open  issue 
concerning  this  last  point,  the  North  Americans  would  have  been 
inevitably  involved  in  the  dispute  had  they  immediatd|v  ratified  the 
treaty  of  Morfontaine:  these  grandchildren  of  the  £nfflii^  were 
however  far  too  cunning  to  faU  into  this  difficulty;  and  they  did 
not  therefore  ratify  the  treaty  till  the  Russian  coi]federation  had 
been  dissolved. 

Sweden  had  first  come  to  issue  with  England  concerning  the  right  of 
search  in  1798^  when  the  latter  began  to  prevent  merchantmen  of  the 
former  from  passing  through  the  English  Channel,  except  under  con- 
voy of  a  ship  of  war.  The  English  appeared  at  first  to  take  no  notice ; 
but  as  early  as  July  they  fell  into  an  open  quarrel  with  the  Swedes,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Danes.  They  carried  their  pretensions  so  far  as  to 
compel  those  fiigates  which  would  not  submit  to  the  right  of  search  to 
strike  their  flags  by  firing  upon  them.  In  this  way,  four  frigates,  two 
Swedish  and  two  Danish,  were  brought  into  English  ports,  as  if  they 
had  been  regularly  captured  in  time  of  war.  True,  indeed,  they  were 
afterwards  given  up,  but  without  any  satisfaction,  because  the  English 
insisted  upon  the  nght  of  search.  The  dispute  became  most  vehement 
in  the  case  of  the  Danish  frigate  Freya^  which,  together  with  the. 
merchantmen  under  her  convoy,  were  brought  into  an  English  port^ 
after  a  sharp  engagement  on  the  25th  of  July,  1800.  At  that  time,, 
the  agreement  of  the  armed  neutrality  was  already  in  existence,., 
and  me  English  acted  as  they  are  always  accustomed  to  do  when, 
their  interests  require  it;  they  undertook  a  predatory  invasion  of. 
Denmark,  without  previously  issuing  a  declaralion  of  war. 

Sixteen  English  ships  of  war  suddenly  appeared  before  Copen^ 
ha£[en,  and  most  unexpectedl^r  threatened  the  narbour  and  city  with  . 
a  destructive  bombaroment,  if  Denmark  did  not  at  once  acknow- 
ledge England's  usurpation  of  a  right  of  search  at  sea.     Had  this 
acknowledgment  been  made,  Bonaparte's  and  the  Emperor's  plan . 
would  have  been   frustrated  in  its  very  ori^n;    but  Denmark^, 
durii^  the  revolutionary  period,  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  in^ 
its  mmister  fiemsdorfF,  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  whole  revolu*- 
tionary  era,  who  contrived  to  save  Copenhagen  without  the  surrender 
of  any  rights.     It  was  quite  impossible  to  resist  by  force,  but  he  re- 
fused to  enter  upon  the  question  of  right  or  wrong;  and  in  the 
agreement  which  he  made  and  signed  with  Lord  Whitworth  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1800,  he  consented  that  in  the  mean  time  all 
occasion  for  dispute  should  be  avoided^  and  thus  the  difficulty  be 
postponed  or  removed.     Denmark  bound  herself  no  longer  to  send 
her  merchantmen  under  convoy — ^whereupon  the  Freya^  and  the 
vessels  by  which  she  was  accompanied,  were  set  at  liberty.    On  this 
occasion  the  Emperor  Paul  offered  himself  as  arbitrator;  and  when 
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Lord  WhitwoTth  rejected  his  interference  or  arbitration,  he  imme- 
diately laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  English  ships  in  Russian  ports. 

The  news  of  the  agreement  entered  into  at  Copenhagen,  however, 
no  sooner  reached  Petersburg,  than  this  first  embargo  was  removed, 
and  the  dispute  carried  on  merely  in  a  diplomatic  manner.  If  any 
one  will  read  through  the  mass  of  papers^  which  Were  at  that  time 
written  oil  a  very  simple  subject,  as  tney  are  to  be  found  collected 
in  Martens'  second  supplemental  volume  of  diplomatic  documents,  he 
will  be  conrinced  that  rights  are  never  more  in  danger  than  when 
they  are  to  be  decided  on  by  diplomatists.  In  this  dispute  the 
English,  like  their  advocates  in  the  courts,  proved  themselves  inex- 
haustible in  sophistry,  rich  ill  resources  technical,  as  their  pettifoggers 
call  them,  ana  material,  and  constantly  adhered  to  their  principle 
that  whatever  has  once  occurred  becomes  a  right.  The  Danish  and 
Swedish  minister  quietly  carried  on  the  controversy  with  powerful 
reasons,  and,  considering  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  dreadful  and 
superior  power,  with  admirable  firmness;  the  Prussians  with  cowardly 
smoothness  and  duplicity.  The  Emperor  Paul  put  an  end  to 
this  paper  war,  when  Vaubois,  who  had  defended  Malta  since  July, 
1798,  against  the  English,  Russians,  Neapolitans,  and  sometimes  also 
the  Portuguese,  at  fength  capitulated,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1800.  The  island  was  taken  military  possession  of  by  the  English 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  Order,  to  Naples,  to  the 
promise  which  they  had  made  to  the  Emperor,  or  to  Bailli  de  la 
t'errette,  whom  Paul  had  named  as  the  representative  of  the  Order. 
As  soon  as  this  news  reached  Petersburg,  Paul's  rage  and  indigna- 
tion knew  no  bounds.  On  the  7th  of  November,  he  not  only  laid 
an  embargo  upon  three  hundred  English  ships  then  in  his  ports,  but 
sent  the  whole  of  their  crews  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  allowed 
them  only  a  few  copecks  a  day  for  their  support. 

At  this  time  the  BngHsh  had  pushed  their  disregard  for  the  law  of 
nations  on  many  occasions  to  the  utmost,  and  given  numerous  proofs 
that  their  usurpations  at  sea  were  founded  on  mere  brute  force. 
This  strong  and  severe  accusation  may  be  fuUy  justified  by  the  con- 
duct of  their  naval  officers  in  a  case  wnich  occurred  at  this  time,  and 
which  was  not  condemned  by  the  English  Admiralty.  The  port  of 
Barcelona  was  watched  b;^  the  English  frigates  Minotaur  and  Niger^ 
and  every  Spanish  ship  which  showed  itself  captured ;  in  the  harbour, 
however,  there  were  two  corvettes  mider  repair,  which  the  English, 
on  accorait  of  the  batteries,  were  xmable  openly  to  approach  and  seize. 
In  order  to  effect  theirpurpose  theymisused  the  neutrality  of  Sweden, 
in  order  to  be  able  by  a  device  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Spanish  ships.  They  took  forcible  possession  of  a  Swedish  mer- 
chantman, called  the  Hape^  concealed  their  people  on  board,  entered 
the  harbour  under  cover  of  a  neutral  flag,  seized  upon  the  corvettes, 
and  towed  them  out  to  ^  place  where  they  could  be  captured  by  the 
frigates  without  danger.  They  had  besides,  as  early  as  October, 
taken,  off  the  TexeL  a  Prussian  vessel  laden  with  timber  for  ship 
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building,  and,  in  consequence  of  contrary  winds,  carried  her  into 
Guxhaven,  and  there  sold  her.  This  was  a  new  cause  of  difficulty 
to  the  Hamburgers,  who,  like  all  other  traders,  are  accustomed  to  play 
fast  and  loose^  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  bound  to  none.  Shortly  before,  Bonaparte  had  deservedly 
humbled  the  Hamburgers,  and  made  them  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for 
their  meanness  in  delivering  up  two  Irishmen,  who  held  commissions 
as  French  officers;  and  now  they  were  threatened  by  Prussia.  The 
senate,  it  is  true,  bought  the  vessel  and  gave  her  back  to  her  Prus* 
sian  owners,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  escape  so  easily.  Prussia 
forthwith  took  military  possession  of  Cuxhaven  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Ritzebiittel.  The  persons  who  at  that  time  conducted  the 
government  of  Prussia,  made  their  king  play  very  much  the  same 
diaracter  as  that  which  was  played  by  the  senate  of  Hamburg;  they 
adhered  to  the  Russian  alliance  on  the  one  side,  without  wishing  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  with  England  on  the  other. 

Wlien  the  Prussians,  pressed  on  either  side  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  First  Consul,  who  were  neither  of  them  to  be  dis* 
regarded,  took  possession  of  Cuxhaven  and  the  distiict  of  Ritzebiittel, 
Haugwitz  and  nis  companions  attempted  to  find  a  means  of  excusing 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  England.    They  pretended  that  they  had 
caused  their  troops  to  occupy  the  town  and  district  solely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  English  ;  for  they  declared  that  this  had  only  been 
done  with  a  view  to  maintain  unimpaibed  the  neut&alitt 
OF  THE  NOBTH  OF  Gesmant.    This  miserable,  vacillating  policy, 
which  made  Prussia  an  object  of  contempt  to  both  frienas  and 
enemies,  and  which  was  continued  till  1806,  was  carried  so  £u:,  that 
even  when  Prussia  formally  entered  into  the  alliance  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  it  was  done  in  such  a  way  that  neither 
Kngland  nor  Russia  could  believe  Prussia  to  be  in  earnest.  England 
proved  that  such  was  her  view  of  the  conduct  of  Prussia ;  for  when, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  she  laid  an  embargo,  without  declaring  war, 
on  all  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  property  within  her  empire, 
and  that  solely  on  account  of  the  alliance  against  her  pretensions  on 
the  nght  of  search,  she  took  no  measures  whatever  against  the 
Prussians.     In  fact,  Haugwitz  and  his  faithless  cabinet  gave  such 
answers  to  both  parties,  ^at  it  is  impossible  to  feel  anything  but 
contempt  for  a  court  which  thus  pubhdy  set  at  nought  all  regard 
for  honesty  and  good  faith. 

^  Lord  Quysfort,  the  English  ambassador  in  Berlin,  was  unable  for 
ox  we^s  to  obtain  any  answer  from  the  Prussian  government  with 
respect  to  its  connexion  with  the  Northern  Confederation,  although 
he  msisted  strongly  upon  it ;  and  yet  Stedingk,  the  Swedish  minis* 
ter,  and  Rosenkranz,  the  Danish  minister,  had  signed  the  agreement 
for  an  armed  neutrality  in  the  form  of  that  of  1780  as  early  as  the  17th 
of  December,  1800,  m  Petersburg,  and  the  Prussian  minister,  Von 
Luf);,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  had  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
alliance  on  the  18th.    When  Lord  Carysfort  at  length  obtained  an 
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answer,  on  the  12th  of  February,  to  his  demands,  so  long  and  re- 
peatedly  urged  in  vain,  Haugwitz  had  drawn  it  up  so  equivocallj, 
both  in  form  and  contents,  that  we  have  only  to  subjoin  tne  original 
in  a  note,  to  give  intelligent  readers  some  idea  of  the  game  which 
four  or  five  intriguers  at  that  time  played  with  the  narrow-minded 
King  of  Prussia.*     The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  so  indignant  at  the 
ambiguity,  that  he  not  only  expressed  his  feeling  on  the  subject 
wamuy,  but  also  took  some  hostile  measures  agamst  Prussia.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  emperor  invited  King  Gustavus  IV.,  a  man 
who  was  already  generally  considered,  like  the  emperor  himself,  not 
to  be  always  master  of  his  understanding,  to  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  splendour.    He  arrived  at  Petersburg 
at  Christmas  1800,  aha  immediately,  as  if  to  insult  the  English,  a 
grand  meeting  of  the  Order  of  Malta  was  held ;  the  king  nimself 
was  loaded  with  marks  of  honour  of  every  possible  description,  and 
at  the  end  of  December  he  siffned  a  new  agreement,  by  which  the 
objects  of  that  of  the  16th  of  the  same  month  were  greatly  en- 
larged.   In  the  former  alliance  defensive  operations  alone  were  con- 
templated ;  but  now  offensive  measures  were  also  agreed  upon,  with 
the  reservation  indeed,  if  they  should  become  necessary.    The  Em- 
peror Paul  took    measures   to  refit  his  fleet,  and  an  army  was 
equipped  which  was  to  be  placed  under  the  commands  of  Softikoff, 
Pahien,  and  Kutusoff ;  the  Danish  fleet  was  in  good  condition; 
Lucchesini,  who  was  in  Paris,  appeared  to  regard  the  circumstances 
as  very  favourable  for  gaining  Hanover  to  his  master  without  danger 
or  risk  ;  and  Pitt  himself  considered  the  state  of  aflairs  so  imfiivour- 
able,  that  he  seriously  contemplated  the  pr6piiety  of  retiring  and 
making  way  for  a  new  ministiy,  in  order  to  render  a  peace  possible. 
This  close  confederacy  against  the  selfishness  of  England  and  against 
the  exercise  of  her  brutal  tyranny  at  sea,  was,  however,  dissolved  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  the  First  Consul  appeared  to  be  disposed 
to  favour  Naples  and  Sardinia,  in  order  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

We  have  already  stated  that  attempts  were  twice  made  by  the 
Austrians  and  the  Neapolitans,  in  the  year  1800,  during  the  armis- 
tice, to  lend  military  support  to  an  insurrection  in  Tuscany,  and  that 
these  attempts  were  frustrated  by  several  divisions  of  French  troops. 
General  Miollis  having  suppressed  the  second  insurrection  in  January, 

*  **  La  oonveniion  (the  confederacy  of  Russia,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  Frnaaia 
nad  joined  on  the  18th  of  December,  1800,)  dont  on  se  plaint  n'a  k\k  proToqu^ 
que  par  les  mesures  violentea  de  TAngleterre  contre  les  puiManoea  du  nord.  Le 
trait^  n'a  pas  pour  but  comme  le  pretend  le  ffouvemement  Brittanique  de  former 
une  ligne  hostila  Lea  stipulatkma  portent  que  Tea  meaurea  ne  aeroni  ni  hoatUea  nt  am 
detriment  d^yn  paya,  maia  ymqvement  tendantea  d,  la  a&reti  conumme  etdela  namgaHtm  de 
aea  aujeta.  La  declaration  du  Comte  de  Bemsdorffj  portant,  que  le  oour  du  Copen- 
hague  n'avoit  aucun  projet  incompatible  ayec  le  maintien  de  la  bonne  harmonie 
entre  les  cours,  est  daire  et  precise  k  cet  6gard.  Enfin  la  conduite  arbitraire  de 
TAngleterre  est  seule  la  cause  d'une  accession  k  la  conyention  du  16  Decembre  et 
qui  oblige  la  Frusse  i  prendre  part  aux  dv^nements  qui  tnteresseraient  la  cause 
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1801,  and  taken  possesBion  of  Tuscany,  Austria  was  obliged  to  give 
up  Tuscany  and  Naples,  and  at  the  moment  in  which  Murat  was 
aciyancing  with  a  new  French  army,  the  French  were  abeady  close 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Naples.  Queen  Caroline,  whose  praise  we 
prefer  recording  in  a  note,  in  the  words  of  CoUetta,  to  expressing  it 
in  our  own,  was  at  that  time  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  middle  of  winter 
had  the  courage  and  resolution  to  hasten  to  Petersburg,  in  order  to 
appeal  for  protection  to  the  gallant  emperor.  In  Vienna,  they  were 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  queen  and  her  intrigues,  which  she  had 
woven  as  well  against  Tnugut  and  Cobenzl,  as  against  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  against  Kray,  and  against  every  one  who  held  or  ex- 
pressed any  honest  opinions;  in  Petersburg,  the  emperor  was  greatly 
flattered  by  a  visit  from  a  queen  of  such  a  thoroughly  Russian  spirit  as 
the  Queen  of  Naples.  Even  during  the  presence  of  the  queen  in 
Petersburg,  Paul  commissioned  Count  Lewascheff,  his  master  of  the 
horse,  to  mediate  in  her  afiairs  with  Bonaparte  and  Murat.  The 
queen  then  returned  to  Vienna,  and  Lewascheff  afterwards  pursued 
his  way  from  Austria  to  Paris,  having  first  held  lon^r  conferences  in 
Vienna  with  the  queen,  with  whom,  according  to  UoUetta,  he  was 
very  much  pleased.*  Lewascheff,  who  was  omy  sent  on  account  of 
the  Neapolitan  afiairs,  other  matters  being  under  the  care  of  Spreng- 
porten  and  ICalitscheff,  was  received  in  Paris  and  almost  every- 
where with  ridiculous  pomp,  partly  to  flatter  Paul,  and  partly  to 
show  to  the  whole  world  what  a  good  and  intimate  understanding 
there  existed  between  the  First  Consul  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
He  immediately  afterwards  left  Paris  to  see  Murat,  who  took  mod 
care  that  his  presence  in  Florence  and  Naples  should  be  notified  by 
the  same  means  as  had  been  adopted  in  Paris. 

Bonaparte  at  that  time  had  no  intention  of  occupying  Naples,  and 
had  already  offered,  through  Miollis,  to  reinstate  the  kmg,  provided 
he  would  agree  to  close  allhis  ports  against  the  English,  ana  comply 
with  some  other  conditions  ;  on  his  refusal  to  adopt  these  conditions 
Murat  was  sent  with  a  new  army.  Murat  then  for  the  first  time 
appeared  in  all  that  pomp  and  splendour  of  dress,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  has  always  been  characteristic  of  those  bom  near  the  Oa- 
lonne;  and  the  management  of  what  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
business  of  the  state,  was  committed  by  his  orother-in-law  to  Sali- 
cetti,  who  had  been  formerly  a  member  of  the  convention.  Murat 
led  about  the  Russian  master  of  the  horse  everywhere,  as  if  in 
triumph,  and  first  granted  the  Neapolitans  an  armistice  of  thirty  days, 
which  was  concluded  on  the  28th  of  February,  1801,  in  Foligncf 

*  CoUetta,  after  his  faahion,  has  giren  an  account  of  the  state  of  things,  and 
descrihed  the  character  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  in  a  few  words,  yoL  i.,  p.  305:  «  II 
Conte  Lewascheff  vista  in  Vienna  la  Begina  Oarolhia,  e  preao  di  riverenza  e  di  ammi" 
razione  d(mna  grande  e  rispettalnle  nei  precipizii  della  fortuna,  quanto  yolgarc  e 
peggio  nelle  felicity,  ando  cfddo  intercessore  a  Parigi  ed  ottenne  comando  di  Bona- 
parte a  Murat  per  trattar  accordi  con  Napoli. 

t  It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Naples  on  this  occasion  paid  the  sum  of  S00,000 
francs  to  Murat,  and  a  like  sum  to  SalicettL 
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Lewascheff  was  at  that  time  obliged  to  figure  in  an  almost  incredible 
manner  in  Bologna  and  Florence,  for  besides  his  mission  regarding 
Naples,  Murat  was  commissioned  to  reinstate  the  pope,  to  attend  at 
all  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  again  to  bring  the 
hierarchy  into  honour*  Orders  were  given  to  all  the  generals  to  spare 
the  pope  and  the  states  of  the  church,  and  to  plaj  their  parts  in 
all  tne  grand  religious  scdemnities,  which  both  Murat  and  Soult 
most  zeiuously  did,  however  far  both  were  firom  a  real  conviction  o^ 
or  attachment  to,  true  Christianity. 

Lewascheff  went  to  Naples,  and  was  received  both  by  the  court  and 
the  people  as  a  deliverer;  whilst  the  same  Colonel  Micherouz  who, 
on  tne  part  of  Naples,  had  concluded  the  armistice  at  Foligno;  was 
sent  to  Florence  in  order  to  sign  the  peace,  which,  pro^ly  speaking, 
Alquier,  the  French  ambassador,  had  brought  wim  him  from  Pans 
reaa^  made.  This  peace,  which  was  granted  apparently  to  the 
mediation  of  Russia,  was  concluded  at  Florence  on  the  28th  of 
March.  With  the  exception  that  only  a  small  portion  of  territory 
was  ceded,*the  conditions  of  the  peace  were  as  hard  as  theFiistConsm 
could  possibly  make,  them  with  any  regard  whatever  to  Russia. 
The  main  conditions  were:  The  exclusion  of  all  Englidi  ships  from 
the  ports  of  Naples;  the  reception  and  support  of  12^000  French 
troops  in  GaUipoli^  Brindisi,  Ortranto,  Chieti,  Aquila,  and  Tarento. 
The  troops  were  to  be  furnished  not  only  with  the  com  necessary 
for  their  support,  but  also  to  be  paid  a  sum  of  500,000  fiancs 
monthly.  In  this  way  Bonaparte  became  master  of  all  Italy,  for  he 
got  complete  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  fortresses  and  ports;  the 
eadstence  of  tne  pope  depended  solely  on  his  will,  and  the  new  ruler 
of  Tuscany,  the  first  king  whom  Bonaparte  created,  was  under  his 
guardiananip.  We  have  already  stated  that  Bonaparte  allowed  the 
old  Duke  of  Parma,  Plaoentia,  and  Gtiastalla,  to  remain  quietly  in 
his  capital  till  his  death,  which  occuned  in  October  1802,  wnilst 
Moreau,  St.  M^ry,  and  other  Frenchmen  .afterwards  governed  the 
country  as  Bonaparte's  commissioners.  On  the  same  occasion  it  was 
also  oDserved,  that  in  order  to  make  compensation  to  the  heredi- 
tary prince  for  the  loss  of  Parma,  he  gave  him  Tuscany,  with  the  title 
of  Kmg  of  Etruria.  This  new  king  went  to  Paris  in  March,  1801, 
where  he  was  exhibited  as  a  i^)ectade,  and  cut  no  better  figure  than 
the  Spanish  princess,  to  whom  he  was  married.  Bonaparte  nesitated, 
and  created  delays  respecting  Piedmont;  he  even  detained  Count  de 
St  Marsan  in  iraris,  as  an  ambassador  fixmi  the  King  of  Sardinia, 

*  The  only  stipulation  respecting  the  cession  of  territory  is  contained  in  the  4th 
art  (Martens'  Sapplement,  toL  ii.,  p.  889).  «S.  M.  le  roi  de  deux  Sidles  i^nonce 
d  perpetmt^  pour  eUe  et  ses  sucoesseun  pr6inidi«ment  li  Porto  Longooe  dans  Hde 
d^lie,  et  4  tout  ce  qui  pouToit  lui  apparteair  dans  cette  isle;  s^eondemoit  eHe 
Hdoooq  aux  Hats  de  preside  de  la  Toscana  et  elle  les  c^de,  ainsi  que  la  prindpsat^ 
de  Fiombino  (tons  sito^s  sur  la  mer  du  graad  dnch^)  A  le  republique  Fraa^oise  qui 
pourra  en  disposer  d  son  gre."  The  other  artides  prescribe  what  pardons  the  king 
is  to  extend  towards  his  luifortanate  subjects,  and  stipulate  for  his  xwtoratkmof  all 
that  he  had  carried  away  with  him  from  Borne. 
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and  fiiBt  offered  this,  and  then  that,  as  a  compensation  for  Piedmont, 
till  it  was  at  leng^th  divided  into  six  departments  (in  1 801 ),  and  added 
as  a  military  division  to  the  other  military  divisions  of  France. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  French  continued  to  make  new  conquests 
by  land  in  the  midst  of  peace,  so  did  the  En^K^  by  sea.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  1801,  they  laid  an  embargo  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swe* 
dish  ships  in  English  harbours,  and  caused  all  vessels  of  the  same  powers, 
vrith  which  they  fell  in  at  sea,  to  be  brought  into  their  ports ;  negotiar 
tions,  however,  were  still  continued.  The  ships  were  not  confiscated,  and 
war  was  not  declared,  when  news  suddenly  reached  Denmark  thai  a 
great  expedition  was  being  equipped  in  England,  in  order  to  attack  die 
IHuiish  fleet  before  the  Swedes  and  Russians  could  send  their  ships  to 
sea,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  ice.  D^imark  immediately  took  steps  to 
put  in  order  the  forts  which  commanded  the  Sound,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  making  a  vigorous  defence,  and  called  upon  Sweden  to  erect 
batteries  on  its  coast;  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  admirable 
measures  were  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen 
and  the  fleet  which  it  contained.  The  national  feeling,  patriotism, 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Danes^  became  the  admiration  of  aU  Europe,  for 
the  crown  prince,  the  students,  citizens,  and  men  of  all  ranks  and 
classes,  were  ready  to  make  evexy  sacrifice.  At  length  Prussia,  too, 
constrained  and  alarmed  hj  the  threats  of  Busaia,  was  obliged  to 
make  a  demonstration ;  but  it  was  a  demonstration  and  nothing  more. 
Because  the  Weser,  Ems,  Elbe,  and  Tiave,  were  to  be  closed  against 
the  English,  the  Danes  took  possession  of  Hamburg  on  the  10th  of 
March,  and  of  L'dbeck  on  the  7lli  of  April,  and  laid  an  embargo  on 
all  English  goods  in  those  cities;  Prussia  conducted  herself  as  she 
had  always  done.  No  steps  whatever  were  taken  to  occupy  Hanover, 
until  tiie  Emperor  Paul  threatened  that  he  would  proceed  to  take 
possession  of  it  by  Russian  troops.  Even  when  25,000  Prussians 
advanced  into  Hanover,  Luochesmi,  in  Paris,  on  the  one  hand  tried 
to  obtain  the  reversion  of  Hanover  from  Bonaparte,  whilst,  on  the 
other,  Haugwitz  assured  the  English  that  the  country  was  merely 
ocaipied  for  the  advantage  of  King  Gteorge,^  in  order  to  prevent 
its  occupation  by  the  French,  Swedes,  or  Russians. 

The  large  fleet  which  the  English  had  fitted  out  against  Denmark, 
in  the  mean  time^  sailed  from  Yarmouth  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1801, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Nelson.  On  the  27th 
of  March  it  appeared  in  the  Sound.  Means  had  been  previouriy 
taken  to  make  Denmark  feel  itself  secure,  by  sending  over  Yansit- 
tart  as  a  special  ambassador.  He,  however,  was  the  bearer  of  most 
outrageous  demands,  which  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  confidential 
fiiend  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  of  Lady  Hamilton,  by  murder, 
burning,  and  desolation.  The  only  kind  of  declaration  of  war 
which  preceded  was^  that  the  commander  of  the  fleet  sent  a  message 
to  Cronenburg,  stating,  that  if  his  ships  were  fired  upon  by  any  of 
the  ports  in  tEe  Sound,  he  would  regard  this  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  certainly  took  place,  but  none  of  the  shots  reached  the  flee^ 
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which  kept  close  to  the  Swedish  coast,  where  no  measures  had  been 
taken  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Sound.  This  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Ghistavus  IV.  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a  mere  whim  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  or  to  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Swedes;  we  cannot  pretend 
to  offer  any  decisive  opinion  on  the  point,  as  we  merely  state  what 
we  heard  stated  at  the  time  in  Altona,  and  still  read  in  Lefebvre.* 

When  the  conduct  and  patriotic  sacrifices  of  the  Danes  on  this 
occasion  are  compared  with  the  behaviour  of  the  (jerman  princes 
from  1792 — I8I43  every  patriotic  German  must  feel  ashamed  of  the 
men  who  governed  his  country.  What  a  noble  zeal  for  honour  and 
nationality  did  the  small  kingdom  of  Denmark  exhibit  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  1807 1  The  Danes  well  knew 
that  they  could  not  successfully  resist  such  experienced  naval  heroes 
as  Parker  and  Nelson,  the  immense  superiority  of  the  ships  and 
artillery  under  their  command,  and  the  skill  and  courage  of  their 
sailors;  but  they  preferred  an  honourable  defeat  to  a  mean  and 
shameful  capitulation.  They  had  not  only  erected  two  large  land 
batteries  upon  Amack  and  Crown  Point,  in  order  to  defend  the 
harbour,  but  converted  a  number  of  ships  of  war  into  hu^e  and 
dreadful  floating  batteries,  in  order  to  bar  the  entrance  into  it. 
The  crown  prince,  who,  since  1784,  had  governed  the  country 
in  the  name  of  his  unfortunate  father,  called  upon  the  whole 
male  population  under  forty-eight  years  of  age  to  take  up  arms, 
and  was  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice.  Nobles,  citizens,  students, 
artisans,  and  labourers  all  flew  to  arms,  and,  what  is  more,  stood 
manfully  to  their  posts,  when  Nelson  spread  death  and  Vandal 
destruction  through  the  city.  The  English  fleet  arrived  off  the 
port  of  Copenhagen  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  when  the  Danes  re- 
fused to  accede  to  Vansittart's  outrageous  demands,  and  to  renounce 
the  alliance  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  at  sea,  a  mur- 
derous struggle  commenced,  on  the  2nd  of  April.  Nelson  made  a 
masterly  manceuvre,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  executed  with  such 
signal  success  at  Aboukir;  and  after  a  continued  and  dreadful  can- 
nonade for  four  hours,  thought  he  had  reached  a  position  from 
whence  he  could  completely  annihilate  all  the  means  of  defence,  the 
defenders,  and  the  city  itself.  Admiral  Parker  was  of  a  difierent 
opinion  from  Nelson,  and  consented  to  an  armistice.  During  the 
dreadfiJ  cannonade  of  four  hours'  duration,  the  Danes  had  suffered 
severely;  the  English  artillery  was  superior  to  theirs,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  floating  battenes  of  ten  ships,  and  their  land  forts 
on  Amack  and  Crown  Point,  on  which  eighty  pieces  of  the  heaviest 

*  Lefebyre,  in  the  **  HSstoire  des  Cabinets  de  TEurope  pendant  le  Gonsnlftt  et 
I'Empire,"  voL  L,  p.  184,  pronounces  a  very  correct  judgment  upon  this  under- 
taking of  the  English  against  Denmark:  *<  Si  les  deux  riyes  ayaient  ^te  6galement 
armies  de  batteries  sufiisantes,  et  que  les  Su^dois  eussent  £ut  leur  deyoir  comme 
les  Danois,  la  flotte  AngUuse  n'aurait  pu  franchir  le  d^troit  que  sous  une  gr^le  de 
bombes  et  de  boulets,  et  certainement  ce  passage  lui  eut  €ti  &ta],mai8  soit  surprise, 
corruption  on  lAchet^  les  batteries  Su^doises  restdxent  silencieuses  dcyant  la  flotte 
Anglaise." 
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calibre  were  mounted.  According  to  their  own  report,  the  English 
lost)  in  these  four  hours,  a  thousand  men;  and  the  three  ships^ 
Monarchy  Edgar^  and  Im^  alone  lost  no  less  than  455  men.  The 
English,  it  is  true,  had  broken  the  line  of  the  Danish  floating 
batteries,  and  separated  one  part  from  the  other;  but  the  weight  of 
their  guns  far  exceeded  that  of  those  of  the  Danes;  and  their  ships 
amounted  to  fifty  sail,  amongst  which  were  seventeen  ships  of  the 
line,  which  had,  moreover,  10,000  troops  on  board.  Nelson  him- 
self was  commissioned  to  ^o  on  shore,  in  order  to  conclude  an 
agreement,  which  might  satisfy  the  English  ministry,  without  being 
disgraceful  to  the  Danes.  As  Nelson  passed  through  the  capital,  in 
the  midst  of  the  slaughter  and  desolation  which  he  had  caused, 
he  was  received  with  loud  expressions  of  the  popular  indignation 
and  dislike,  in  consequence  ot  his  faithless  attack  upon  the  city ; 
this  the  English  writers  have  most  unfairly  converted  into  popular 
applause  and  admiration  of  their  naval  hero.* 

The  two  parties  came  the  more  easily  to  an  understanding  respect- 
ing a  preliminaiy  agreement  on  the  9th,  as  about  that  time  intelli* 
gence  arrived  of  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul — an  event  which 
led  to  a  complete  alteration  in  the  whole  state  of  affidrs.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  were,  that  there  should  be  a  complete  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  England  and  Denmark  for  two 
months  and  a  half,  on  condition  tnat  Denmark  should  conduct 
itself  precisely  as  it  had  done  before  the  alliance  with  Russia  and 
Sweden,  without  determining  in  anywise  the  question  of  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  claim  made  on  the  part  of  England  as  to  the  right  of 
search,  or,  as  it  i9  said,  without  prejudice  to  either  party.  The  English 
fleet  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  flve-and-twenty  ships,  and  it  was 
then  proposed  to  search  for  the  Swedish  fleet,  m  order  to  compel 
Sweden  also  to  renounce  the  Russian  alliance.  The  Swedish  fleet 
had  taken  refuge  in  Carlscnma;  although,  however,  the  English 
threatened  to  innict  upon  the  Swedes  the  same  calamities  which  they 
had  just  inflicted  upon  the  Danes,  Sweden  still  clung  fast  to  the 
alliance,  which  afterwards  dissolved  of  itself,  if  not  immediately  aftier 
the  emperor's  murder,  at  least  as  soon  as  Count  Pahlen,  who  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  murderers,  was  removed  from  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affiiirs. 

As  to  the  murder  of  the  emperor,  Bonaparte,  it  is  true,  suffered 
the  deed  to  be  ascribed  in  the  Moniteur  to  the  English;  we  believe, 
however,  that  the  Plutocrats  have  a  sufficiently  heavy  load  of  their 
own  iniquities  to  bear,  without  imposing  upon  them  wrongfully  those 

*  To  be  persuaded  that  the  -violenoe  and  brutality  perpetrated  by  the  EngUsh  was 
in  no  respect  less  than  that  often  exercised  by  Bonaparte,  and  that  their  commen- 
dations of  heroic  deeds  are  as  shameless  as  his,  we  have  only  to  read  the  accounts 
which  their  journals  and  histories  contain  of  tliis  desolating  attack  upon  Copen- 
hagen. One  of  these  reports  even  converts  the  vehement  outbursts  of  popular  in- 
di^iation  into  expressions  of  rqjoicing  and  acclamation:  "  The  prince  acceded  to 
the  proposition  with  facility;  and  Lord  I^elson,  going  on  shore  in  person,  was 
leoeiTed  by  the  gallant  and  generous  enemies  with  the  loudest  acclamations." 
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with  which  they  had  no  connexion,  however  intimately  the  Woron*- 
zoffi  and  oiheis  may  have  heen  allied  with  the  English  nobilify,  and 
however  accordaat  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  Suborn  and 
others  may  have  been  with  those  o£  the  hi^h  English  aristocracy  * 
The  catastrophe  in  Petersburg  ia  easily  exphoned  by  the  continually 
changing  humours  of  the  emperor,  by  his  mental  derangement^ 
which  had  been  constantly  on  the  increase  for  several  months  pre- 
vious to  his  murder,  by  the  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  which  he 
suffered  himself  to  commit,  and  by  the  dreadful  apprehension  which 
prevailed  among  all  claasea  of  society,  from  the  empress  and  the 
grand  duke  down  to  the  very  lowest  citizen.  The  emperor's 
sober  and  rational  intervab  became  progressively  rarer,  so  tnat  no 
man  was  sure  for  an  instant  either  of  nis  place  or  his  life;  thousands 
of  persons  completely  innocent  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  yet  good- 
ness and  mildness  ^temated  with  crud  severity,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  was  experienced  by  Kotzebue,  and  whach,  in  ''  the  most 
remarkable  year  in  his  Uft^  he  has  defioribed  in  a  manner  that  does 
him  very  utile  honour.  The  emperor  <Mie  while  exhibited  the 
most  noble  magnanimity^  and  at  another  exercised  the  meanest 
vengeance;  the  case  of  the  brothers  Masson  was  an  example  of  the 
latter.  The  beautiful  and  virtuous  empress  had  patiently  submitted 
to  her  husband's  preference  for  the  plain  Nelidow,  wno  at  least, 
however,  treated  her  with  honour  and  respect — ^but  she  was  obliged 
also  to  submit  to  his  attachment  to  Lapuchin,  who  continually  pro- 
voked strife.  She  endured  those  things  patiently,  lived  socially 
with  the  emperor,  slept  immediately  under  his  chambers,  and  yet 
neither  she  nor  her  sons,  Alexander  and  Con^^ntine,  were  able  to 
escape  the  suspicions  of  his  morbid  nund.  It  was  whispered,  by 
persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  court,  that  the  emperor  had  saia 
ne  would  send  the  ^npress  to  Cakmagan,  in  the  government  of 
Astrachan,  Alexander  to  Schiisselburg,  and  Constantine  to  the  citadel 
of  Petersbui^g.  It  is  not  worth  whue  to  inquire  what  trudi  theie 
may  have  been  in  these  reports;  every  one  felt  that  the  time  had 
amved  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  meazm  which  can  be  employed 
sn  despotic  kmgdoms  to  e£^t  a  complete  chai:^  of  the  measures  of 
government  'liuSUl|wis  is  the  murckr  of  the  despot,  which  in  auch 
circumstances  was  usuSHs  efiected  in  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
Pretorians,  in  Constantinoj^by  the  Janissaries,  or  by  a  clamorous 
and  infuriated  mob,  and  in  ^Ktersburg  by  a  number  of  confederated 
nobles;  and  in  all  these  cases  >»8  regarded  as  a  sort  of  necessary 
appendage  to  the  existing  constitution. 

Rostopschin,  the  minister,  who  had  long  possessed  the  emperor's 
confidence,  was  dimnissed  and  in  disgrace;  and  Count  PuJilen  on  the 


*  Were  we  to  belieTe  Bignon,  the  whole  affiur  must  be  referred  to  the  EogLish, 
to  Lord  Whitworth,  to  the  cosnezioa  of  the  Subofis  with  the  English  aiutocaracy, 
to  the  saloons  of  Fntu  von  Gerebioff,  SuboflTa  sister,  &c.  &c.  See  Bignon,  toL  i^ 
p.  433,  following  what  Thiers,  at  the  eoj  of  the  first  part,  imparts  with  9jxavr^ 
importanctt  whi^  is  partly  known,  and  uartlj  wxUoe* 
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oilier  hsaaif  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  emperor's  dreadful  police, 
was  saddenly  and  excessively  fiiTonred.  fie  too  observed,  when  he 
had  Teachedthe  highest  pinnacle,  that  he  began  to  be  suroected.  Ihe 
connt  was  an  Esthonian  bj  birth,  and  a  man  of  a  cold,  deep,  and 
fidthless  disposition ;  he  was  director  of  the  police  of  the  Empire,  and 
of  the  posts,  and  ihe  instniment  of  aU  the  cruelties  and  severities 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  emperor.  He  was  also  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  the  capital,  and  nnce  the  10th  of  March 
had  become  a  member  of  the  ministry  for  foreign  afiairs.  Up  to  this 
period  he  had  been  successful  in  discovering  and  frustrating  all  the 
real  or  pretended  attempts  at  dethroning  the  emperor,  but  he  now 
foundea  a  confederacy  against  him,  because  he  knew  that  Paul  had 
called  to  his  aid  two  dreadful  assistants,  to  use  them  against  himself 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  emperor  had  previously  sent  away  from 
Petersburg  Lindner  and  Aracktschejef,  two  of  his  most  dreadful  in* 
stmments  of  violence,  the  latter  of  whom  plaved  a  fearful  character  in 
Russia  even  during  ^e  reign  of  the  mild  and  gentle  Emperor  Alex- 
ander; he  at  this  time  gave  directions  for  their  recal.  Fahlen  had 
previously  taken  his  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that. a  number  of 
those  to  whom  the  murder  of  an  emperor  was  no  novelty,  were  at 
that  time  collected  in  Petersburg,  and  only  waited  for  a  hint,  eithw 
with  or  without  Pahlen,  to  fall  iqpon  the  emperor,  who  had  given 
them  personally  mortal  oflfence. 

Valerian,  Nicholas  and  Plato  SuboST,  had  first  been  publicly 
affironted  by  the  emperor  like  the  Orlofi^,  and  afterwards  dis- 
missed; they  remained  under  compulsory  absence  in  Germany  till 
they  found  a  channel  of  securing  the  favour  of  the  only  person  who 
had  any  influence  upon  the  emperor.  This  channel  was  a  French 
aetressj  called  Chevalier,  who  ruled  the  Turkish  Kutaisoff,  formerly 
a  valdt^k-ekambre,  but  now  adorned  with  all  possible  titles,  ho- 
nours, and  orders,  with  the  broad  ribbons  and  stars  of  Europe;  and 
through  him  ruled  the  emperor.  Chevalier's  influence  obtained 
permiamon  for  the  Subofls  to  return  to  the  court,  and  Plato  held 
Kutaisoff  bound  by  his  expressed  intention  of  marrying  the  Turk's 
daughter,  Plato  had  been  previously  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  could,  therefore,  in  case  of  need,  reckon  with  greater  cer- 
tainty upon  the  army,  as  it  had  been  rendered  discontented  by  the 
gross  and  ridiculous  treatment  of  the  generals,  of  the  whole  army,  and 
even  of  such  a  man  as  Suwarrow.  nrticipators  in  a  plan  for  setting 
aside  the  emperor  were  easily  found  among  the  nobles,  as  soon  as  it 
became  eortaxn  that  there  was  no^iinff  to  fear.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  eloest  grand  duke;  for  not  a  word 
was  said  of  the  murder,  but  merely  of  the  removal  of  his  father  from 
the  government.  Alexander  was  not  easily  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  deposition  of  his  father,  as,  however  numerous  Alex- 
ander's failings  in  other  respects  may  have  been,  both  he  and  his 
mother  were  persons  of  gentle  hearts.  Pahlen  undertook  the  business 
of  persuading  the  prince,  for  which  he  was  by  far  the  best  fitted. 
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inasmuch  as  he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  court,  and  combined  all 
power  in  himself ;  he  therefore  succeeded  in  convincing  the  imperial 
family  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  themselves  were  threatened, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  deposing  the  emperor.  He  appears  to  have 
persuaded  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  oy  showing  that  he  could 
only  guard  against  a  creater  evil  by  consenting  to  his  father's  de- 
thronement. Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  Alexander  signed  the  pro- 
clamation, announcing  his  own  assumption  of  the  reins  ot  government, 
two  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  deed  by  the  consmrators. 

The  emperor  with  his  family  lived  in  the  Michailon  palace;  for 
good  reasons  the  23rd  of  March,  1801,  was  chosen  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  deed,  for  on  that  day  the  Semonovski  battalion  of 
guards  was  on  duty  at  the  palace.  The  most  distinguished  men 
among  the  conspirators  were  tne  Suboffi,  General  Count  Benningsen^ 
a  Hanoverian,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Polish  wars 
under  Catharine,  Tschitschakofi^  Tartarinofi*,  Tolstoy,  Yaschwell, 
Tesselowitsch  and  Ouwaroff,  together  with  Count  Pahlen  himself, 
who  did  not  accompany  the  others  into  the  emperor's  bed-chamber, 
but  had  taken  his  measures  so  skilfully,  that  if  the  enterprise  failed, 
he  might  appear  as  his  deliverer.  Very  shortly  before  the  execution 
of  the  deed,  Pahlen  communicated  the  design  to  General  Talizin, 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Preobratschweskoi  guards,  to  Greneral 
Deporadowitsch,  colonel  of  the  Semonovski  guards^  toother  with 
some  fifty  other  officers  whom  he  entertained  in  the  evening  preced- 
ing the  night  on  which  the  murder  was  committed.  Unaer  these 
circumstances,  armed  and  well  known  generals  could  meet  with  no 
difficulties  from  the  guards  on  duty  at  the  palace,  who  suffered  them 
to  pass — and  they  even  made  their  way  with  &cility  through  the 
chambers,  more  especially  as  thev  were  preceded  by  adjutant  Ara- 
makoff,  whose  duty  it  was  to  mase  all  presentations  and  announce- 
ments to  the  emperor.  Even  the  two  sentinels  in  the  ante-chamber 
to  the  emperors  room  allowed  them  to  pass,  and  only  a  single 
Cossack  of  the  body  guard  on  duty  at  the  outer  door  of  the  bed- 
room raised  an  alarm,  defended  himself,  and  was  cut  down. 

We  leave  to  others  the  description  of  the  scene  of  horrors  within, 
where  the  emperor  was  fallen  upon  in  his  bed.  Llovd,  an  English- 
man, in  his  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  has,  so  far  as  we  know, 
given  a  specially  dramatic  and  romantic  accoimt  of  the  scene;  we 
are  far,  however,  from  guaranteeing  its  correctness.  So  much  is 
certain,  that,  whatever  he  may  say,  Suboff  and  Benningsen  were 
the  first  to  lay  hands  upon  the  emperor,  and  that  Atamakoff,  the 
adjutant,  lent  his  sash  to  strangle  him.  The  d^  was  no  sooner 
completed  than  Pahlen  joined  his  confederates,  and  hailed  Alexander 
as  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  his  silence  on  a  question  being 
asked  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  emperor,  indicated  to  him  the  cnid 
murder  which  had  been  perpetrated.  The  empress  was  inconsolable, 
and  the  young  emperor  proved  by  his  visionary  and  melancholy 
character,  how  dreadful  tne  impression  was,  and  how  deeply  the 
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appearance  of  the  murderers,  whom  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
have  around  him,  had  wounded  his  tender  soul.  He  was  afterwards 
accused  of  being  as  false  as  a  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  empire;  this 
will  be  easily  explained  and  pardoned,  when  the  contrast  of  the 
apparent  autocracy  with  which  he  was  invested  is  compared  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  it,  and  with  what  he  was  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  maintain  it. 

He  had  supped  with  his  father  at  nine  o'clock,  and  as  early  as 
eleven  he  took  possession  of  the  empire,  by  a  document  which  had 
been  drawn  up  and  signed  two  hours  and  a  half  previously.  The 
most  dreadful  thing  of  all,  however,  was,  that  he  was  obliged  not 
only  to  suffer  the  two  chief  conspirators,  Suboff  and  Pahlen,  to 
remain  about  his  person,  but  to  allow  them  to  share  the  administra- 
tion of  th^  kingdom  between  them.  It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  those  two  thoroughly  wicked  men  were  of  very  different  views, 
by  which  means  he  was  first  enabled  to  remove  ]rahlen  and  after- 
wards Suboff  also.  Their  associates,  however,  remained,  and  at  a 
later  period  we  shall  find  Count  Beimingsen  at  the  head  of  the  army 
which  was  to  deliver  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 


§  II. 

ENGLAND  TILL  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS. 

A. — PREVIEW  OP  THE  CONDITION  OP  ENGLAND  TILL  THE  BATTLE 

OP  THE  NILE. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  which  terminated  the  American 
war,  England  had  been  obliged  for  the  first  time  to  concede  con- 
siderable advantages  to  her  enemies,  and  every  one  believed  that  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  repubhc  of  Englishmen  bejond  the 
ocean,  would  prove  very  disadvantageous  to  the  aristocratic  monar- 
chical state  at  home;  the  very  reverse,  however,  proved  to  be  the  con- 
sequence. The  British  people  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  their  power 
at  this  very  time,  whether  we  consider  their  commerce,  trade,  manu- 
factures, or  naval  pre-eminence,  for  they  inherited  eJI  that  the  Dutch 
had  lost,  by  the  transfer  of  the  whole  influence  and  power  of  capital 
from  the  latter  to  themselves.  What  was  lost  in  America  was  not 
only  replaced  on  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  but  double  and  treble  as 

freat  an  extent  of  territory  and  resources  was  added  to  their 
ominion.  The  empire  of  Great  Britain  increased  daily,  till  in 
our  own  times  it  has  been  extended  even  beyond  the  Indus.  The 
Emperor  of  China  himself  has  been  compelled  to  consent  to  have 
his  subjects  poisoned  by  the  opium  extorted  from  the  labours  of 
its  subjects  in  India  and  sold  to  the   Chinese.     The  fleets   of 

VOL.  VII.  B 
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England  soon  covered  every  sea  from  Petersburg  to  Japan,  from  New 
Zealand  to  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Aleutian  Isles,  whilst  their  subsidies 
reduced  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  from  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Germany  down  to  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  to  the  rank  of  mercenaries; 
every  one  was  intoxicated  with  the  splendour  of  England,  and 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  freedom. 

At  the  end  of  the  wghteenth  century  there  were  three  evils, 
which  deprived  England  of  all  those  advantages  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning and  middle  of  the  same  century,  had  made  her  sons  the  heroes 
of  virtue  and  liberty  in  the  novels  and  plays  of  all  nations,  and 
her  lords  the  divinities  of  the  stage  even  in  the  works  of  Kousseau. 
The  ruling  classes,  who  shared  among  themselves  all  the  offices  and 
advantages  of  the  state,  but  always  recruited  their  order  by  new 
adoptions  from  the  middle  classes,  sufiered  under  the  same  evils 
which  weighed  down  the  vigorous  and  powerful  aristocracy  of 
Rome  when  they  had  attained  to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  The 
younger  branches  and  relations  of  the  nobility  and  higher  gentry, 
promoted  by  the  influence  of  their  families  alone,  and  appointed  to 
the  most  lucrative  offices  in  India  and  other  Oriental  possessions,  re- 
turned with,  and  continued  to  propagate  in  their  families  the  same 
ideas  and  views  of  themselves  and  of  their  relation  to  the  other 
classes,  which  in  ancient  times  were  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
pro-consuls,  pro-prastors,  and  publicans.  The  wealth  of  these  officials, 
who  had  become  nabobs,  the  constantly  increasing  estates  of  the  rich 
and  noble,  the  decreasing  wealth  of  the  small  landowners,  the  disap- 
pearance of  every  species  of  industry  which  could  be  carried  on  with 
small  capital,  and  the  miracles  worked  by  great  capital  and  machinery, 
together  with  the  art  of  making  those  great  speculations  ruinous  to 
the  poorer  classes,  disturbed  the  whole  condition  and  nature  of  the 
old  institutions  and  old  constitution  of  the  country,  whilst  the  ap- 
pearance of  them  was  still  preserved.  The  constitution  was  not 
indeed  endangered  because  a  free  people  voluntarily  changed  itself 
into  a  machine,  in  which  one  series  of  spokes  moved  as  tediously 
and  monotonously  as  the  other. 

This  first  social  evil,  which  no  one  suspected,  because  the  state 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  all  the  vigour  of  health,  was  followed 
by  another  intimately  connected  with  it.  The  whole  landed  pro- 
perty of  England  proper,  having  by  degrees  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  about  seven  thousand  proprietors  (often  reckoned  now  at  a  smaller 
number),  and  the  manu&ctories  in  the  towns  and  villages  alternately 
employing  and  dismissing  numerous  hands,  drawn  from  the  agricul- 
tural distncts  and  from  Ireland,  the  number  of  those  who  lived  upon 
the  proceeds  of  mere  daily  labour  was  immensely  increased,  and  it 
was  soon  foimd  impossible  to  preserve  any  definite  or  regular  relation 
between  wages  and  labour.  This  was  nearly  connected  with  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  thousands,  who  alone 
derived  all  the  advantages  which  spring  from  gigantic  national 
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enterprises,  wars  and  conquests,  for  the  sake  of  which  such  an  enor- 
mous debt  was  contracted.  The  national  debt  was  an  advantage  to 
the  rich,  and  made  a  means  of  increasing  their  income  by  lending 
their  money  to  the  nation,  wliilst  the  payment  of  the  taxes^  which, 
if  they  were  to  produce  a  large  revenue,  must  be  imposed  upon  the 
prime  necessaries  of  life,  was  oppressive  to  the  poor  alone. 

A  third  disease  under  which  the  British  empire  laboured  was  the 
extraordinary  and  unsuitable  proportion  which  subsisted  in  Ireland 
between   a  small  number  of  English   Protestant  landowners  and 
millions  of  starving  Irishmen.     This  last  point  will  be  further  re* 
ferred  to  hereafter,  for  the  French  at  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
Bonaparte  abo,  cherished  the  absurd  opinion  and  expectation,  that  in 
their   undertakings   against  England   they  might  rely   upon    the 
co-operation  of  the  Irish.     As  to  the  national  debt  of  Engknd,  the 
reports  of  a  national  bankruptcy  were  as  empty  and  unfounded  as 
the  calculations  of  Mallet  du  Pan  and  the  English  knight  D'lvernois, 
who  proved  yearly,  by  tedious  calculations  to  the  very  farthing,  that 
France  would  not  be  able  to  go  on  with  its  revenue.     During  the 
war,  Austria  indeed  several  times  became  either  wholly  or  partially 
bankrupt,  as  the  democrats  of  France  had  become  in  the  time  of  their 
€L$signaU  and  mandats;  but  in  both  these  countries,  those  who  were 
at  the  helm  of  public  affairs  had  either  nothing  to  lose,  or  they  could 
shift  the  loss  to  the  shoulders  of  others;  whereas  in  England,  on  the 
contrary,  the  parliamentary  families  were  those  who  would  have 
suffered  the  most.    The  incredible  increase  of  the  national  debt  was 
merely  injurious,  by  tending  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  com- 
fortable middle  classes,  and  to  increase  that  of  the  people,  properly 
so  called.    In  proportion  as  the  debt  grew  incredibly  with  every 
decennium,  the  middle  classes  became  more  and  more  weighed  down 
with  the  burden  of  government  taxes  on  the  one  hand,  and  local 
rates  upon  the  other.    According  to  a  law  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  support  of  the  poor  was  thrown  upon  the 
parishes  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  rated 
themselves  for  diis  purpose.    These  rates  became  more  and  more 
oppressive  precisely  as  poverty  increased,  as  the  real  poor  were  added 
to  those  thousands  of  lazy  and  useless  persons  who  were  satisfied  to 
be  supported  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  others. 

In  consequence  of  the  abuses  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the  oppres- 
siveness of  the  public  taxes,  matters,  as  is  well  known,  reached  such 
a  state  in  our  own  days,  that  it  became  obvious  that  a  vast  number 
of  persons  of  small  means  would  soon  be  obliged  to  apply  for  relief, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  others;  the  whole 
principle  of  legislation  was  therefore  changed.  Poverty  was  made  a 
crime;  the  country  was  filled  with  poor-houses,  which  were  fitted  up 
like  houses  of  correction,  and  designated  by  the  name  which  in 
Germany  we  apply  to  the  milder  description  of  prisons  (workhouses). 
In  these  workhouses  thousands  of  poor  were  and  are  shut  up— chil- 
dren separated  from  their  parents,  and  husbands  from  their 
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and  a  meagre  diet  supplied,  which  is  merely  sufficient  to  sustain  life, 
and  is  of  a  description  inferior  to  that  which  criminals  often  obtain. 
Scarcely  a  week  occurs  in  which  poor  persons  do  not  intentionally 
commit  offences  against  the  laws  in  order  to  be  sent  to  a  criminal 
prison.  Many  of  these  changes  were  made,  however,  subsequent  to 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  war, 
the  following  statement  of  a  few  bare  facts  will  best  show  that  the 
war  which  Pitt,  Grenville,  and  the  Tories  who  supported  them  carried 
on,  was  completely  a  national  war,  because  it  sprung  from  genuine 
English  prejudices,  and  was  advantageous  to  English  monopoly. 
The  war  by  land,  for  which  England  paid  the  continental  princes, 
was  hateful,  ruinous,  and  disgraceful  to  the  people  of  the  continent, 
and  the  English  pride  was  proportionally  more  nattered  as  the  war 
at  sea  was  uninterruptedly  glorious.  Whilst  the  ruling  party  re- 
peatedly paid  the  king's  pretended  debts  out  of  the  national  purse,  and 
showered  favours  of  wealth  upon  his  incapable  and  immoral  princes, 
the  paying  English  always  comforted  themselves  with  the  iaea  that 
this  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  happy  constitution  in  church 
and  state.  In  l79«3-94,  when  his  brothers  nad  at  least  only  proved 
themselves  incapable,  the  Duke  of  York  ruined  everything  m  the 
field;  and  yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  ministers,  desirous  of  pleasing 
his  father,  from  afterwards  sending  him  again  to  North  Holland. 
The  prince  regent,  at  the  time  in  which  he  exercised  the  royal 
power,  during  the  period  of  his  father's  mental  alienation, 
was  anxious  that  the  Bourbons  might  be  enabled  to  follow  their 
old  courses  in  France,  and  the  English  ministry  therefore  spent  un- 
speakable  sums  of  raomey  in  supporting  in  and  out  of  France  a  vast 
number  of  adventurers,  impostors,  and  fools,  as  spies  and  conspirators, 
whose  proceedings  made  England,  the  emigres^  and  the  Bourbons,  at 
once  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  The  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6, 
in  the  pay  of  the  English,  incensed  the  republicans  to  the  highest 
degree  without  doing  them  any  considerable  mischief,  and  the  war 
supported  by  the  English  in  La  Vend(5e  at  enormous  expense,  was 
much  more  ruinous  to  those  who  carried  it  on,  than  to  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed ;  it  was  quite  otherwise  at  sea. 

At  the  time  in  which  the  English  and  Austrian  armies  pressed 
forward  from  Belgium  into  France,  a  combined  Spanisn  and 
English  fleet  was  cruising  off  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  two  towns  turned  to  this  fleet  and  the  English 
admiral,  who  was  sent  as  it  was  pretended  to  fiivour  the  royalist  and 
monarchical  power,  for  protection  a^inst  the  mad  democrats,  who 
threatened  them  with  complete  annihilation.  With  this  liew.  Ad- 
miral Trogofi^  who  was  a  royalist,  and  commanded  in  the  town  of 
Toulon,  offered  to  put  that  place  into  his  possession,  as  a  pledge  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  purpose,  but  not  as  a  booty.  He  espected  also 
that  the  Spaniards  would  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  for  the  French, 
seeing  that  they  would  not  have  agreed  to  a  robbery  of  the  kind 
which  Allowed,  Admiral  Hood,  however,  took  a  very  difibrent  view 
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of  the  matter.  He  excluded  the  Spaniards  completely,  and  took 
possession  as  of  a  prize  of  the  arsenal,  which  was  full  of  stores  for 
the  whole  French  fleet,  and  of  the  thirty-one  ships  of  war  then 
lying  in  the  harbour.  It  it  true,  he  could  only  take  away  three  ships 
of  the  line,  but  he  burnt  the  others,  and  by  plundering  or  destroying 
the  stores,  efiectually  obstructed  the  operations  and  destroyea  the 
means  of  a  dangerous  and  active  rival  of  his  nation.  This  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  in  the  summer  of  which  many 
colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  had  already  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  En^ish. 

The  island  of  Tobago  was  conquered;  the  dreadful  war  which  had 
broken  out  between  the  mulattoes,   whites,  and    negroes  in   St. 
Domingo,  had  brought  Fort  Jeremie  and  Cape  St.  Mol^  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  they 
afterwards  got  possession  of  the  harbour,  fleet,   and  arsenals   of 
Toulon.    The  French  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
also  became  the  prey  of  the  English,  as  soon  as  they  took  possession 
of  the  islands  of  ot.  Pierre  and   Miguelet.    In  reference  to  the 
East  Indies,  the  English  ministry  followed  their  usual  course,  gave 
a  hint  long  before  the  event  to  their  military  authorities  in  that 
quarter  respecting  the  possibility  of  an  early  disruption  of  the 
friendly  relations  with  France,  and  the  troops  of  the  East  India 
Company,  under  General  Stewart,  made  no  hesitation  thus  early  in 
seizing  upon  Pondicherry,  Mah6,  and  all  the  other  French  possessions 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.     In  the  following  years, 
1794-95,  when  Pitt's  parliamentary  majority  began  to  fluctuate, 
discontent  began  to  manifest  itself  amongst  the  seamen  with  the 
conduct  of  the  aristocracy.  Immense  sums  for  the  support  of  the  navy 
had  been  from  time  to  time  obtained  from  Parliament;  yet  the  seamen 
were  both  badly  paid  and  furnished  with  bad  provisions.    This 
discontent  first  showed  itself  in  the  channel  fleet:  there  was  a  general 
complaint  that  mere  youths  were  promoted  and  paid  in  the  navy  as 
in  the  church,  whilst  the  men  who  were  the  real  ornaments  and 
support  of  the  service  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  very  small 
privileges.    About  the  same  time  the  discontent  in  Ireland  became 
daily  more  threatening,  and  as  early  as  1794  the  French  collected  a 
fleet  in  Brest  in  order  to  effect  a  landing  in  Ireland ;  the  port,  how- 
ever, was  incessantly  watched  by  the  English,  who  kept  a  large 
number  of  ships  cruising  off*  the  harbour.     The  French  attempted 
in   vain  to  surprise  Admiral  Comwallis,  as  he  was  cruising  off 
Belleisle  on  the  16th  of  June.    He  escaped  the  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line  which  were  sent  out  against  him,  and  when  the  fleets 
came  to  an  engagement  on  the  22nd,  the  English  proved  themselves 
far  superior  to  the  French.     The  French  fleet  lost  three  ships  of  the 
line,  and  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  L'Orient. 

During  the  year  1794  the  French  were  for  some  time  successful 
in  the.  West  Indies.  The  insurrection  of  the  mulattoes  enabled 
them  to  reduce. St.  Eustatius  and  St.  Lucia  to  subjection,  and  also 
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to  reconquer  tKe  island  of  Guadaloupe,  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  English;  in  the  following  year,  however,  the  latter 
took  an  ample  revenge.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795  the 
English  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ships  and  colonies  of  the 
Dutch,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  their  allies.  They 
seized  upon  three  ships  of  the  line,  nine  East  Indiamen,  and  about 
thirty  other  vessels,  which  had  sought  for  their  protection,  and 
caused  the  Dutch  ships  to  be  captured  wherever  they  were  met 
with,  in  every  sea.  In  the  following  year,  1796,  the  English,  it  is 
true,  were  again  obliged  to  evacuate  Corsica,  of  which  they  had 
been  in  possession  since  1793 ;  but  Admiral  Elphinstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  wrested  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  Dutch,  and  captured 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen^  whose  value  was  estimated  in  Holknd  at 
10,000,000  of  guilders.  General  Abercrombie  reconquered  St. 
Lucia;  and  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo, 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  those  of  Banda  and  Amboyna  in  the 
East,  were  taken  possession  of  by  English  troops.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  Admiral  Lucases  attempt  to  recover  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  the  English  was  treasonably  frustrated  by  the  influence 
which  the  hereditary  stadtholder  and  the  Orange  party  still  con- 
tinued to  have  over  the  seamen  of  the  fleet.  Admiral  Lucas  was 
compelled  by  the  crews  of  his  own  ships  to  surrender  his  whole 
fleet  to  Admiral  Elphinstone,  who  in  this  manner  gained  possession 
of  seven  ships  of  war,  carrying  from  26  to  66  guns,  and  having  on 
board  a  great  number  of  land  forces. 

The  English  took  also  the  same  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Spain  as  tney  had  done  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch.  Don 
Godoy,  the  miserable  favourite  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasing  France,  by  taking  part  in  the  war  which  that 
country  was  carrying  on  with  England,  had  the  folly  to  sacrifice  to 
the  English  the  rich  ships  laden  with  the  produce  of  her  foreign 
mines,  which  Spain  was  wholly  unable  to  protect.  This  contemp- 
tible favourite  not  only  sacrificed  the  ships  laden  with  the  precious 
metals,  in  order  to  retain  the  favour  of  France,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  for  the  same  reason.  The  French  proposed  that  a 
junction  should  be  formed  by  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  with 
their  own,  which  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  closely  blockaded 
by  the  Elnglish,  and  that  the  combined  fleets  should  afterwards 
attempt  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland.  With  this 
view  the  brave  and  ^ble  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Joseph  de  Cordova, 
equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  succeeded,  in 
February,  1797,  in  getting  to  sea,  and,  without  obstruction,  passing 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Admbal  Jervis 
was  at  that  time  cruising  off*  the  Straits  and  along  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, but  no  one  expected  that  Jervis,  with  his  fifteen  ships,  would 
venture  to  attack  a  Spanish  fleet  of  nearly  double  his  force.  He  did 
it,  notwithstanding,  and  proved  completely  victorious.  The  Spanish 
ships  had  troops  on  board;  they  therefore  lost  about  6000  men;  two 
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ships  of  112  guns,  one  of  80,  and  one  of  74^  were  taken;  tlie  othera 
were  severely  injured  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  running  into  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz.  The  English  honoured  Admiral  Jervis  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Russians  are  accustomed  to  honour  those  who 
obtain  great  victories;  they  created  him  a  peer,  and  gave  him  the 
title  of  St  Vincent,  after  the  name  of  the  promontory  near  which 
he  had  been  victorious.  On  this  occasion  Nelson  was  made  an 
admiral,  but  the  foolhardy  attack  which  he  afterwards  made,  in  July, 
upon  Teneri£[ey  must  necessarily  have  proved  a  failure;  and  it  cost 
the  admiral  one  of  his  arms. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  English  were  likewise  victorious;  for,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  Admiral  Hervey  and  General  Abercrombie 
conquered  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Spaniards  were  themselves 
obliged  to  bum  four  ships  of  the  line  ana  a  frigate,  which  were 
lying  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  notwithstanding  this,  the  English  succeeded  in 
capturing  one  ship  of  the  line.  In  October,  1797,  Admiral  Duncan 
fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  de 
Winter,  on  the  banks  of  Camperdown,  defeated  it,  and  of  the  seven- 
teen ships  of  which  it  consisted,  took  ten  and  a  frigate.  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  in  the  year  1798  the  dangers  to  which  the 
English  were  exposed  were  very  great,  because  a  civil  war  of 
such  a  dangerous  character  was  raging  in  Ireland,  that  the  govern* 
ment  was  compelled  to  send  over  the  most  distinguished  general 
whom  the  English  at  that  time  possessed,  and  twelve  regiments  of 
militia,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  fermentation  in 
England;  the  victories  by  sea,  however,  consoled  the  people;  and,  as 
long  as  they  were  able  to  sing  "  Rule  Britannia  "  (wir  allein  smd 
die  fFeli),  everything  else  was  forgotten.  In  the  beginning  of 
August,  Nelson  annihilated  the  French  fleet  which  had  brought 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  in  October  the 
ialand  of  Minorca  was  wrested  firom  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

B. — ENGLAND,  AND  BONAPARTE'S  EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT. 

Bonaparte's  undertaking  against  Egypt  proved  far  more  advan- 
tageous to  England,  in  reterence  to  democratic  France,  than  all  the 
conspiracies  which  they  had  set  on  foot  within  the  country  itself, 
and  supported  by  their  money,  and  than  all  the  expeditions  under- 
taken by  the  mercenary  pnnces  in  her  pay.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  pretext  with  which  this  expedition  furnished  them 
for  aiming  at  me  possession  of  Malta,  for  organizing  the  unnatural 
alliance  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  and^  in  connexion  with 
these,  for  wresting  from  the  hands  of  the  French  the  possessions  out 
of  which  the  Greek  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  was  formed.  They 
then  employed  the  Russians  before  Ancona,  Russians  and  Turks  to 
restore  the  Queen  of  Naples  to  her  capital,  and  finally,  Nelson  having 
destroyed  the  whole  French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  they  took 
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upon  themselves  to  conquer  Egypt  for  the  grand  sultan.  That,  in* 
deed,  they  were  obliged  to  do,  for  the  Turira  had  disgracefully  failed 
in  the  two  attempts  which  they  had  already  made.  A  long  contest 
sprang  up  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  respecting  what  were 
called  the  Ionian  Islands,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  the  districts 
around  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Venetians;  these  disputes  were  first  brought  to  an 
issue  in  March,  1800.  The  possessions  on  the  main  land,  Perga, 
Prevesa,  Vonito  and  Butrinto,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks; 
whilst  a  republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands  was  formed  of  the 
islands  of  Corfu,  Cephaloniay  Cerigo,  Santa  Maura,  &c.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty,  signed  at  Constantinople  on  the  2l8t  of 
March,  1800,  this  republic  was  still  to  remain  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  Turks,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  republic  of  Ragusa,  but  its 
independence  was  at  the  same  tAne  to  be  guaranteed  by  Russia; 
both  powers  were  to  exercise  equal  rights  of  protection. 

Bonaparte,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  left  Kleber  behind  him  in 
Egypt,  having,  before  his  departure,  effectually  frustrated  the  attack 
which  the  Turks  had  made  from  the  promontory  which  is  defended 
by  the  port  of  Aboukir.  This  attack,  indeed,  proved  unsuccessful; 
but  the  grand  vizier  was  assembling  an  immense  army  in  Palestinei 
in  order  to  march  through  the  desert  to  Cairo,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
was  cruising  with  his  fleet  off  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  Kleber 
was  therefore  extremely  dissatisfied  with  Bonaparte  for  naving  taken 
all  the  honourable  and  glorious  part  of  the  expedition  to  himself,  and 
for  having  left  him  to  deal  witn  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
which  the  French  army  subsequently  became  exposed.  We  do  not 
at  all  enter  into  the  question  in  dispute  between  Kleber  and  Bona- 
parte,  of  which  all  French  works  are  full,  because  we  should  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  details  concerning  the  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministration of  Egypt  and  the  array,  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  design  of  this  general  work;  we  cannot,  however,  but  smile 
at  the  difficulties  in  which  all  the  French  writers  are  placed,  in  order 
not  to  be  obliged  on  the  one  hand  to  deprive  their  infallible  hero  of 
any  of  his  military  perfections,  and,  on  the  other,  to  be  sufficiently 
tender  of  Kleber,  who  was  also  to  remain  a  military  idol  for  future 
plundering  expeditions  and  wars.  Kleber  was  seriously  offended 
that  Bonaparte,  who  left  the  whole  civil  and  military  administration 
to  him,  had  invited  him  to  a  personal  conference  which  he  did  not 
remain  to  hold,  but  sent  the  fat  Marquis  Menou,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  was  and  always  continued  to  be  a  mere  courtier  of  the  First 
Consul.  Kleber  was  still  more  indignant,  because  the  instructions 
which  Bonaparte '  left  behind  were  extremely  indefinite  and  equivo- 
cally expressed,  and  because  he  had  not  allowed  liim,  who  was  to  be 
his  representative  in  all  things,  to  obtain  the  slightest  idea  of  his 
intention  of  taking  his  departure  for  France.  This  would  have  been 
the  more  necessary,  because  Kleber,  at  Bonaparte's  departure,  enter- 
tained the  most  gloomy  views  of  the  undertaking  and  of  the  whole 
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^tate  of  ajQ&irs,  whilst  Bonaparte  and  his  marquis  looked  upon  every* 
thing  as  promising  and  splendid. 

Kleber,  it  is  true,  took  upon  himself  the  whole  administration, 
chose  the  government-house  at  Cairo  for  his  residence,  and  showed 
great  ability  in  the  direction  of  the  affiiirs  of  an  Oriental  govern- 
ment, which  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  a  military  command 
than  any  civil  government  in  the  West.  He  complainea  that  Bona- 
parte had  taken  with  him  the  most  distinguishedTmen  in  the  army, 
and  had  even  left  ordevs  behind  him  for  General  Desaix,  who  was 
not  present  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  to  follow  him  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Desaix,  indeed,  remained  for  some  months,  and  rendered 
Kleber  essential  services.  He  was  employed,  too,  when  Kleber  saw 
clearly  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground 
for  any  considerable  time  in  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
preserve  a  chosen  army  and  most  valuable  materials  of  war  for  his 
own  country. 

Desaix  had  again  succeeded  in  driving  Murad  Bey  and  his 
Mamelukes  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  into  the  desert,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  returning  again  and  again;  and 
Ibrahim  Bey  still  kept  his  footing  in  Lower  Egypt  with  the  few 
hundred  Mamelukes  who  remained  to  him,  when  tne  grand  vizier, 
Jussuff,  at  length  put  his  army  in  motion  against  Egypt,  after  having 
gathered  together  at  Qaza  a  force  of  no  less  than  80,000  men:  the 
numbers  are  no  doubt  overstated.  Whilst  the  vizier  was  advancing 
from  the  west  against  El  Arish,  Sidney  Smith  was  cruising  with 
his  ships  off  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  from  time  to  time  put  on 
shore  parties  of  Turks.  All  this  would  not  have  been  dangerous; 
but  it  made  the  possession  of  Egypt  not  only  unproductive  but  bur- 
densome to  France,  and  Kleber  therefore  resolved  to  give  up  the 
struggle  at  the  end  of  the  year,  provided  he  could  obtain  good  con- 
ditions from*  the  enemy.  And  because  there  was  no  possibility  of 
negotiating  with  any  security  with  the  Turks,  he  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  English  commanders,  in  order  that  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  Turks  might  be  concluded  under  an 
English  and  Russian  guarantee. 

In  order  to  justify  himself  to  the  Directory  for  evacuating  Egypt, 
Kleber  prepared  a  report,  which,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tne 
English,  not  only  led  them,  but  all  Europe,  astray  concerning  the 
state  of  a£&irs  in  Egypt.  This  report  was  drawn  up  under  a  strong 
feeling  of  bitterness  against  Bonaparte,  drew  the  picture  in  the 
darkest  colours,  and  gave  a  completely  one-sided  view  of  the  whole 
of  that  general's  conduct.  Two  copies  of  this  report  were  despatched, 
one  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  government,  in  order  to  mortify  Bonaparte;  the  other 
reached  Paris,  where  it  came  into  Bonaparte's  own  hands,  who  had 
by  that  time  driven  out  the  Directory.  Those  who  in  St.  Helena 
wrote  down  what  Bonaparte  in  his  dreams  said  and  did  not  say  of 
the  past,  Thiers,  and  those  of  his  school,  throw  the  whole  blame  of 
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the  straits  and  difficulties  to  which  Kleber  was  reduced  upon  the 
admirals,  who  proved  unable  to  execute  what  the  iniallible  general 
had  commanded.  Into  this,  however,  we  do  not  enter.  Bonaparte's 
infallibility  was  precisely  like  the  pope's — it  had  an  existence  for 
those  who  believed  in  it ;  but  that  Kleber's  report  was  really  onendded 
and  imfair  may  be'  gathered  from  the  very  fact,  that  a  man  who 
played  such  a  diaracter  as  Poussielgues  did  in  Malta,  was  active  on 
the  occasion.  The  report  too,  which  Re^ier,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  French  generals,  publisned  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
is  also  very  suspicious,*  but  far  more  suspicious  are  tho  accounts 
which  Bonaparte,  Thiers,  and  the  Bonapartists  give  of  those  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand  the  account  which  was  given  by  the  honourable 
Count  d' Aure,  a  few  years  since,  of  the  circumstances  of  that  time, 
appears  to  us  admirable  in  all  respects-f 

Negotiations  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  were  opened  by  Eleber 
with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  as  early  as  the  end  of  September,  when  the 
great  Turkish  army  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of  that  country; 
these  led  to  no  result  till  the  end  of  December.  On  this  occasion 
the  part  of  the  negotiations  which  related  to  civil  affairs  was  left  by 
Kleber  to  Poussielgues,  who  was  the  head  of  the  administration 
under  Bonaparte,  and  the  military  arrangements  were  committed  to 
Desaix;  both  of  them,  however,  neglected  accurately  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  powers  with  which  the  English  commodore  was 
entrusted  by  his  government  in  reference  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
French  army  to  Europe.  Kleber  came  to  the  wrong  conclusion,  that 
the  Turks  would  accept  of  the  English  commodore's  mediation  and 
acknowledge  whatever  he  agreed  to;  and  that  his  arrangements  would 
also  be  ratified  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
by  the  English  ministry,  from  whom  their  orders  were  received. 

Kleber  had  at  first  agreed  to  an  armistice  for  three  months,  during 
which  the  Turks  were  to  provide  the  ships  necessary  for  the  transport 
of  the  French  army  witn  its  arms  and  baggage;  and  besides  he 
declared  himself  ready,  by  way  of  anticipation,  to  deliver  up  to 
them  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Cairo  to  the  sea, 
together  with  all  the  fortified  places  of  the  district.  At  the  time  in 
which  this  agreement  was  being  concluded  between  the  English 
commodore  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  the  vizier  took  El 
Arish  and  caused  the  garrison  to  be  put  to  the  sword;  immediately 
afterwards  the  place  of  conference  respecting  a  convention  was 

*  "De  irEgypte  spths  laBataille  cfH^UopoBs  par  le  G^nlnaBegnier.lSOa.**  Parif, 
8to.  Bis  emnity  towards  Meium  and  prepossessions  in  faToar  q£  Kleber  make  tbe 
report  yery  one-sided. 

t  This  account  is  contained  in  the  first  port  of  his  notices  on  the  history  of 
Bonaparte,  published  in  1830,  2  vols.,  Paris,  nnder  tbe  title:  '*  Bourrienne  et  ses 
Erreurs  rolontaires  et  involontaires,  ou  obserrations  enr  ses  m^moires  par  MessieurB 
le  G^n^ral  Belliard,  le  G^n^ral  Gonrgaud,  le  Comte  d*Aure  (who  was  on  Uie  staff 
in  Egypt),  le  Comte  de  Survilliers,  le  Baron  Meneyal,  le  Comte  Bonacossi,  le  Prince 
d'Eckmuhl,  le  Baron  Hassias,  le  Comte  Boolay  de  laMenrthe,  le  Uinistie  de  Stein, 
et  Cambac^rii." 
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changed  to  the  Turkish  camp  before  El  Arish.  For  this  reason,  the 
conditions  of  evacuation  on  which  they  finally  settled  were  called 
the  capitulation  of  El  Arish,  or  of  Salahieh.  Davoust  and  Savary, 
who  were,  and  always  remained  devoted  Bonapartists,  disapproved  of 
all  negotiation,  as  well  as  Menou,  because  Bonaparte  was  altogether 
averse  to  any  evacuation  whatever;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Kleber  was  py  far  too  precipitate,  both  in  the  negotiation  itself  and  in 
the  evacuation  of  the  fortified  towns.  By  the  conditions,  he  was  to 
ratify  the  convention  within  eight  days;  then,  in  the  following  eight 
days,  to  surrender  the  fortified  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile; 
and  fourteen  days  after  the  ratification,  Cairo  itself,  without  having 
any  other  guarantee  that  the  faithless  Turks  would  keep  their  word 
than  the  verbal  assurance  of  the  English  commodore  that  he  would 
place  no  obstruction  in  the  wajx^  of  tlie  return  of  an  army  of  more 
than  20,000  men  into  their  country.  This,  however,  was  precisely 
the  moment  in  which  the  return  of  the  army  would  have  given  a 
decided  superiority  to  the  French  in  the  war  upon  the  continent. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  neither  Sir  Sidney  Smith  nor  the  Russian 
plenipotentiary  signed  the  convention,  although  it  was  said  in  the 
document*  that  me  commodore  would  furnish  the  necessary  pass- 
ports^  and  although  he  had  at  the  very  first  allowed  the  scientific 
men  and  scholars  who  were  with  the  army  and  the  wounded  to 
take  their  departure.  It  is  true  that  the  EngUsh  commodore,  at  an 
earlier  period^  had  been  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  powers;  he 
now^  however,  declared,  after  three  months'  negotiation  (without  any 
such  intimation),  that  all  his  diplomatic  powers  had  been  extinguished 
since  Lord  Elgin's  arrival  in  Constantinople;  that  he  could  only  act 
as  commodore,  and  that  everything  which  he  did  in  that  capacity 
must  be  confirmed,  before  it  became  valid,  by  Lord  Keith,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  perfectly  honourable.  He  thought,  as 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the  convention  of 
Salahieh  was  very  advantageous;  and  moreover,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  March,  he  gave  passports  to  Generals  Davoust  and  Desaix 
to  return  to  Europe ;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  the  English  mi- 
nistry, as  early  as  the  15th  of  December,  1799,  had  issued  very 
different  orders  to  Lord  Keith.  He  was  ordered  to  insist  upon  the 
French  surrendering  as  prisoners  of  war.  Before  Lord  Keith's 
decision  reached  the  commodore,  who  was  lying  off  Cyprus,  Kleber 
had  ratified  the  capitulation,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1800,  already 
put  the  Turks  in  possession  of  Damietta,  Balbeis,  Cotieh,  and 
oalahieh,  the  fortified  towns  on  the  Lower  Nile,  and  had  allowed 
the  grand  vizier  to  march  up  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  tfust  as  this  had  taken  place,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  informed  him,  by  a  despatch  from  Cyprus,  that  he  very  much 
regretted  to  say  he  had  received  orders  not  to  ratify  the  convention, 

♦  Martens*  "Becueil,*'  vol.  vU.,  pp.  880-86. 
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except  on  condition  of  the  French  army  becoming  prisoners  of  war. 
In  addition  to  this^  Lord  Keith  commimicated,  in  their  rudest  form, 
to  a  general  who  was,  with  good  reason,  proud  of  being  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  commanders  of  his  time,  and  of  naving  the 
bravest  soldiers  under  him,  the  demands  of  a  brutal  Grenville  and 
of  Dimdas  (Lord  Melville),  who  was  afterwards  stigmatised  with 
disgrace  by  the  Parliament  * 

Kleber,  on  this  news,  became  vehemently  indignant  at  the  En^lishi 
and  in  the  field  soon  gave  proof  to  the  rabble  of  the  grand  vizier, 
which  was  reckoned  at  80,000  men,  that  they  could  accomplish 
nothing  by  force  against  his  12,000  veterans;  but  even  after  his 
victory  over  the  Turks  he  would  still  have  fulfilled  the  convention 
of  El  Arish,  and  the  French  would  have  left  Egypt,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  and  had  not  Menou,  Bonaparte's  eve-server,  succeeded 
to  his  place.  We  shall  first  give  some  account  of  Kleber's  last  heroic 
exploit,  which  has  been  related  by  the  French  with  such  a  profusion 
of  rhetorical  pathos,  and  then  state  the  reasons  by  which  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  liad  it  not  been  for  Menou,  who  was  eager  to  carry  out 
Bonaparte's  idea  regardless  of  consequences,  many  thousand  men 
would  have  been  saved,  and  much  misery  and  bloodshed  have  been 
spared,  which  were  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  maintain  possession 
of  Egypt.  The  grand  vizier,  with  his  hordes,  was  at  about  an 
hour's  distance  from  Cairo,  near  the  villages  of  Elhanka  and  Mat- 
tarieb,  where,  happily  for  the  rhetorical  historians,  the  French  had 
discovered  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heliopolls ;  and.  they  have 
therefore  been  enabled  to  give  to  the  scene  of  Kleber's  victory  the 
magnificently  sounding  name  of  the  battle  of  Heliopolis.  KSeber 
knew  well  tne  nature  of  a  Turkish  array,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
weaker  in  proportion  to  the  vastness  of  its  numbers ;  he  therefore 
attacked  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Rumianzoff,  Repnin, 
and  Suwarrow,  with  a  few  thousand  Russians,  had  before  him  at- 
tacked hundreds  of  thousands  of  Turks,  and  scattered  them  to  the 
winds.  He  first  cheered  and  animated  his  10,000  veterans  in  Bo- 
naparte's laconic  style,  and  after  Suwarrow's  manner  ;t  he  then 
attacked  the  Turkish  army  and  camp  on  the  20th  of  March,  com- 
pleted the  victory  on  the  21st,  and  routed  the  whole  army.  The 
victory  was  the  more  easily  won,  in  consequence  of  the  best  part  of 
the  grand  vizier's  army — viz.,  Ibrahim's  Mamelukes  and  a  well- 
disciplined  division  under  Nassif  Pasha,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand, having  been  sent  to  surround  the  French,  instead  of  which 

*  Lord  Eeitli,  in  his  letter  to  Kleber,  says  that  he  had  receired  positive  orderB 
from  his  majesty  not  to  consent  to  any  capitulation  with  the  French  troops  which  he 
commanded  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  unless  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war  .  .  .  delivering  up  aU  the  ships  and  stores  in  the 
port  of  Alexandria  to  the  allied  powers.  Nay,  he  expressly  subjoins  the  coarse 
words  of  the  English  minister,  "  That  in  the  event  of  this  capitulation,  he  could  not 
permit  any  of  the  troops  to  depart  for  France  before  they  had  been  exchanged." 

t  He  first  had  Lord  Keith's  letter  read  aloud  v  after  which  his  whole  speech  con- 
sisted  of  the  words:  ^'Soldats!  on  ne  repond  a  de  telles  insolences  que  par  la 
victoire.   Marchons !" 
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they  fell  upon  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  exercised  there  the  most  shame- 
fiil  cruelties.  The  victory  of  HeUopolis  cost  the  French,  as  had 
been  always  the  case  with  the  Russians,  only  a  few  hundred  men, 
and  they  therefore  followed  up  their  success  with  great  spirit. 
Kleber  only  sent  at  first  very  small  assistance  to  the  French,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  populace  and  by  the  Turks,  who  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  every  part  of  the  city  which  was  not  fortified, 
whilst  he  himself  first  took  possession  of  the  rich  camp  of  the  Turks, 
with  all  their  baggage  and  artillery,  next  drove  them  into  the 
desert,  where  they  were  fallen  upon  by  the  Bedouins,  left  the  pur- 
suit of  them  as  far  as  Syria  to  his  generals,  and  returned  again  on 
the  27th  of  March  to  Cairo,  which  was  in  a  dreadful  condition. 

Nassif  Pasha  and  Ibrahim  had  not  only  cruelly  plundered  the  city 
of  Cairo,  but  encouraged  the  populace  to  rise  against  the  French, 
and  permitted  the  robbery  and  maltreatment  of  the  Christians  by 
the  Mussulmen.  Murder,  bloodshed,  and  cruelties  of  every  descrip- 
tion continued  for  four  weeks,  and  were  greatly  increased  by  the  fire 
of  the  French  from  the  citadel  and  from  tiie  fortified  houses  of  which 
they  had  and  kept  possession.  The  re-conquest  of  the  town  was 
not  efiected  even  on  Kleber's  return,  because  his  generals  on  the  one 
hand  continued  to  pursue  the  remains  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Turks,  and,  on  the  other,  before  they  returned,  they  first  re-con- 
quered all  those  strong  places  (Damietta  included)  which  had  been 
given  up  to  the  Turks.  As  to  the  allegation  of  the  French,  that 
Kleber,  after  the  victory  of  HeUopolis,  had  given  up  all  idea  of  eva- 
cuating Egypt,  we  know  it  to  be  wholly  unfounded,  as  we  also 
know  that  the  English  ministry  had  altered  their  opinion  as  early  as 
the  28th  of  March,  therefore  long  before  they  could  have  known  of 
Kleber's  victory,  and  recalled  their  ordera  respecting  the  convention 
of  El  Arish.  Aa  regards  Kleber's  views,  there  is  a  letter  which 
Desaix  wrote  on  his  arrival  in  Europe,  and  a  communication  ad- 
dressed by  Kleber  himself  to  the  caimakan,  the  vizier's  deputy  in 
Constantinople,  which  give  us  a  full  and  authentic  account  ot  them.* 

*  Desaix'fi  letter  may  be  eeen  in  Bourrienne,  toL  ir.,  pp.  12-15.  This  letter 
gives  an  account  of  the  general's  journey.  He  relates  how  he  was  detained  in  spite 
of  his  passports  (English  and  Turkish),  brought  to  Lord  Keith  at  Leghorn,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  for  thirty  days,  till  at  length  it  says:  *^  Enfin  nous  avons  4U  r^lachis  et 
VAnUral  Keith  nous  a  fait  connaitre  que  eon  gouvemement  coneeniait  a  ce  que  la  conpen" 
turn  dEl  Ar'uhfut  exScutde"  In  the  letter  which  Kleber  wrote  fVom  Cairo,  on  the 
loth  of  April,  to  the  caimakan  in  Constantinople,  he  says  expressly:  '^Thb  Sublime 

PoBTE  WILL  FIND  KB  AT  ALL  TIUES  IMCLIKED  TO  OIVE  UP  THE  POSSESSION  OF  EOTPT 
OX  THE  CONDITIONS  SETTLED  IN  THE  CONVENTION  OF  El  ArISH,  WITH  ONLY  A  FEW 
MODIFICATIONS,  WHICH  HATE  BECOME  NECESSARY  THRODOH  CIRCUMSTANCES."   Thft 

second  order  of  the  English  ministry  to  Lord  Keith  is  dated  March  28th,  and  is  as 
follows:  *'  That  although  the  terms  granted  to  the  French  by  the  last  capitulation 
appeared  to  his  majesty  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy  than  their  situation 
entitled  them  to  expect,  by  restoring  to  the  French  government  the  services  of  a 
ooDsiderable  and  disciplined  body  of  troops,  besides  that  his  miyesty  did  not  con- 
sider Sir  S.  Smith  as  having  been  authorised  either  to  enter  into  or  sanction  any 
such  agreement  in  his  migesty's  name;  yet,  as  the  general  commanding  the  enemy's 
troops  appears  to  have  treated  with  him  as  a  person  whom  he  conceived  to  have 
possessed  such  authority,  and  as,  by  annulling  this  transaction,  the  enemy  could  not 
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Kleber  first  of  all  entered  into  a  compact  with  Murad  Bey,  who 
looked  on  quietly  at  the  engagement  with  the  Turks,  because  Upper 
Egypt  had  been  promised  him  as  a  fief  from  the  French.  The  pro- 
mise was  fulfilled  immediately  after  the  battle,  and  Upper  Egypt 
was  transferred  to  the  rule  of  Murad  Bey^  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  yearly  contribution  and  a  fixed  number  of  auxiliary 
troops  in  case  of  war.  On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  April  a  dreadfiu 
struggle  was  first  commenced  within  the  city  itself,  and  without  its 
walls,  in  order  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Cairo,  and  to  drive  the 
Mamelukes  under  Ibrahim,  and  the  Turks  under  Nassif,  again  out 
of  the  city.  The  murderous  contest,  hand  to  hand,  and  a  continuous 
fire  from  the  guns  in  the  fort,  lasted  from  the  3rd  till  the  14th,  and 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city  of  Cairo,  usually  called  the  town 
of  Bulack,  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  city 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  houses  and  pubUc  edifices  in  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  French  themselves  report 
that  many  thousand  Turks  and  Mahometans,  fighting  for  their  reli- 
gion and  their  country,  fell  a  sacrifice,  alid  that  not  less  than  600 
houses  were  burnt  down,  before  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Cairo 
were  again  brought  completely  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  their 
spoilers  from  beyond  tne  sea.  Thiers  adopts  unconditionally  the 
well-known  philosophy  of  the  French,  which  teaches  that  the  enor- 
mities perpetrated  by  the  Massenas  and  Soults  in  Genoa,  and  in 
every  place  where  they  had  opportunity,  were  heroic  deeds,  and  that 
the  people  who  demanded  the  restoration  of  those  things  of  which 
they  had  been  ruthlessly  plundered,  deserved  to  be  branded  as  Van- 
dals. He  observes,  with  perfect  coolness,  that  all  the  calamities  on 
this  occasion  were  owing  'to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems,  who 
would  not  submit  to  the  French  yoke.  In  fact,  the  massacre  and 
bloodshed  continued  till  the  23rd  of  April,  on  which  day  an  under- 
standing was  at  length  come  to  with  Ibrahim  and  Nassif  Pasha. 
They  were  to  be  allowed  quietly  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  to  Syria; 
and  General  Regnier  was  commissioned  to  accompany  them  to  the 
frontiers,  and  to  watch  their  movements. 

From  this  time  forward  Kleber  played  the  sultan,  as  Bonaparte 
had  done  before  him.  In  this  case,  we  shall  bring  forward  the  lan- 
guage of  an  impartial  eye-witness,  attached  both  to  Kleber  and 
Bonaparte,  to  show  to  our  readers  what  all  Frenchmeny  without  ex- 
ception, call  Bonaparte's  and  Kleber's  admirable  administration  of 
Egjrpt.  These  Frenchmen  are,  however,  consequent^  for  they  say 
precisely  the  same  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  clever  man,  whose  wori 
we  subjoin  in  a  note,  because  he  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, excuses  the  Eastern  despotism  practised  by  Kleber  and 
Bonaparte  by  the  usual  plea  of  all  despotic  princes,  ministers,  and 

be  replaced  in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  before  stood,  his  miges^,  fiom  a  scni- 
puloiu  regard  to  the  pabtic  &ith,  has  judged  it  proper  that  the  officers  should  abstain 
firom  vay  act  inocmsistent  with  the  engagements  to  which  Sir  S.  Smitili  had  eno- 
neoualj  given  the  sanctioD  of  his  nugesty's  name." 
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officials — that  of  necessity.*  Thiers  goes  still  further ;  he  even  thinks 
it  was  great  moderation  in  Kleber  to  have  commenced  his  system  of 
oppression  of  all  those  who  were  not  French,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Thiers,  very  little  worth,  with  having  extorted  onli/  the  sum 
of  eight  millions  of  francs  from  Cairo,  after  the  city  had  been  plun- 
dered for  a  month,  and  exposed  to  every  possible  mode  of  robbery 
and  spoliation;  and  a  like  sum  from  other  towns.  Kleber's  govern- 
ment did  not  continue  quite  two  months  after  the  re-conquest  of  the 
capital;  for  he  was  assassinated  on  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  by  a 
fanatical  Mussulman,  who  had  concealed  himself  in  his  garden,  in 
order  to  gain  a  crown  of  martyrdom  by  his  deed. 

On  Kleber's  death,  the  supreme  command  £^11  by  seniority  to  the 
Marquis  Menou,  although  every  one  was  well  convinced  of  his  mili- 
tary incapacity.  Bonaparte,  too,  knew  this  quite  well;  but  Menou 
possessed  all  the  qualities  of  the  officers  of  the  guards  and  reviews 
(officiers  a  talons  rouges)  of  the  royal  times  before  the  revolution; 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  like  Maret,  Gourgaud,  Savary,  and 
Davoust,  entertained  an  idolatrous  admiration  of  Bonaparte,  and 
were  therefore  mere  tools  in  his  hands.  Besides,  the  other  generals, 
even  Regnier,  who  afterwards  became  so  vehemently  angry  with 
Menou,  willingly  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  com- 
mand. Menou  was  acknowledged  by  the  army  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  received  the  confirmation  of  his 
office  from  the  First  Consul.  The  most  prudent  thing  would  have 
been  to  have  accepted  the  proposal  made  by  the  Engli^,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  that  the  Turks  could  never  of  themselves  wrest  Egypt  from 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  it  would  cost  them  a  great 
expenditure  of  men  and  money.  Lord  Keith  had  assured  Desaix  that 
the  English  ministry  were  ready  to  sanction  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
convention  of  El  Arish. 

The  Turkish  admiral  (Capudan  Pasha)  in  like  maimer  offered  the 
same  conditions  to  the  Marquis  Menou,  because  he  was  afraid  that 
the  English  would  not  only  take,  but  keep  possession  of  Egypt; 
Menou,  however,  believed,  or  acted  as  if  he  believed,  that  Bonaparte 
could  do  whatsoever  he  would,  and  that  he  was  infallible  even  at  sea 
and  beyond  seas.  The  First  Consul  had  promised  to  send  a  fleet, 
reinforcements,  and  stores,  with  everything  necessary  for  the  army; 

**  '^Bonrrieime  et  sea  ErrenrB,"  voL  i.,  p.  1 14.  D'Auxe  saji :  ^  Voos  avoaez  qde  le 
miry  (the  iiBnal  tax,  which  is  very  oppressive)  ne  suffisait  pas  anz  besoins  des 
troupes,  et  cependant  yous  blamez  le  general  en  chef  d'avoir  cherch6  a  y  supplier. 
(It  may  be  here  seen  how  easily  Frenchmen  are  persuaded  of  what  they  wish  to 
betiere.)  Qu'ayaient  done  de  si  strange  les  moyens  qu'il  employa?  A  quelles 
mesures  reoooru-t-il  que  Kleber  n'adoptatbientot  api^s?  Comme  lul  son  successeur 
demanda  des  ^nlgrants,  firappa  des  contributions,  exigea  des  ayances  de  fermage ; 
comme  lui  11  pressura  les  Cophtes,  impera  les  harems,  conyertit  en  amendes  les 
peines  qjeCKTcaeat  enooumes  les  cfaeiks.  Be  plus  que  lui  il  institua  des  monopoles, 
obligea  les  jfonrmsseurs  d'acoepter  des  traites  sur  la  tr^sorerie  nationale,  ^yalua 
des  droits  inconnus,  et  condemna  ik  labastonnade  les  cheiks  trop  lents  it  s*acquitter." 
TheableBonapartistadds:  <<  Je  raconte,  je  ne  blime  pas."  That  ifl  straightforward. 
Thus  a  man  becomes  and  remains  a  count ! ! 
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he  had,  in  fact,  caused  the  fleet  to  be  equipped,  to  put  three  times  to 
sea,  and,  when  it  thrice  returned  without  being  able  to  accomplish 
its  object,  he  alleged  that  the  whole  blame  of  failure  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  admiral,  and  all  Frenchmen  allege  the  same.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  fleet  did  not  reach  Egypt,  and  that  Bonaparte, 
with  the  same  astonishing  activity  with  which  he  pursued  all  liis 
plans,  and  with  the  same  clearness  of  mind  of  which  he  always  gave 
proof,  did  everything  in  his  power  in  order  to  maintain  Egypt. 

A  fleet,  with  five  thousand  men  and  all  necessaries  on  board,  was 
collected  in  Brest;  Admiral  Gantheaume,  however,  with  good 
reason,  hesitated  to  put  to  sea  during  the  winter  storms,  which  are  so 
severe  in  that  distnc^  In  consequence  of  this  hesitation,  Savary, 
formerly  adjutant  to  General  Desaix,  and  now  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  First  Consul,  was  sent  to  Brest,  with  peremptory  orders  from 
Bonaparte  for  the  fleet  to  sail.  It  fortunately  reached  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  the  commander  learnt  that  Lord  Keith  was  trans- 
porting an  English  army  to  Egypt,  and  that  his  fleet  was  occupying 
the  place  where  Gantheaume  must  land  his  troops;  this  news  induced 
the  French  admiral  to  run  into  Toulon.  When  Bonaparte  was  in- 
formed of  what  Gantheaume  had  done,  he  became  furiously  enraged, 
and  a  courier  from  Paris  conveyed  orders  to  the  admiral  to  put  to  sea 
again  without  delay.  Gantheaume  obeyed ;  but  had  no  sooner  reached 
tne  extreme  promontory  of  Sardinia  than  he  observed  the  English 
fleet  under  Admiral  Warren,  turned  back,  and  took  shelter  a  second 
time  in  Toulon.  As  the  English  had  disembarked  before  Alex- 
andria as  eariy  as  the  7th  and  8th  of  March,  in  order  to  invest  the 
city,  and  as  Gantheaume  first  sailed  about  the  middle  of  the  same 
month — and  as,  moreover,  only  two  of  the  four  frigates  which  he 
had  sent  singly  reached  their  destination,  it  may  very  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  Gantheaume,  with  his  seven  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates,  could  have  attained  his  object,  even  had  he  followed 
Bonaparte's  orders  regardless  of  circumstances.  The  First  Consul, 
notwithstanding,  insisted  upon  obedience  to  his  will;  the  admiral 
put  to  sea  a  third  time,  and  without  mischance  reached  the  extreme 
western  promontory  of  Egypt.  He  did  not  venture  to  disembark 
his  array;  we  must,  however,  observe,  that  he  did  not  reach  Egypt 
till  June,  and  from  what  followed,  it  will  appear  that  all  aid  would 
then  have  been  useless. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  we  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  any 
decision  respecting  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  French  admiral,  so 
severely  blamed  by  Bonaparte  and  all  his  countrymen,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  Menou's  deficiency  in  all  miUtary  talents  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  although  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  administrative 
q^ualities.  His  corpulence  and  incapacity  on  the  field  of  battle,  his 
ndiculous  conversion  to  Islamism,  and  the  whole  of  his  pretentious 
character,  made  him  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  soldiers,  whikt  he 
was  continually  at  issue  and  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  generals 
under  his  command.     The  English  had  at  length  become  convinced 
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that  the  French  could  not  be  driven  out  of  Egypt  without  some  con- 
dderable  efforts  on  their  ownpart,  notwithstanding  the  appearance 
of  the  capitan  pasha  with  a  Turkish  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  the  encampment  of  the  ^and  vizier  at  Graza  with  a 
small  army.  Both,  howeyer^  were  objects  of  but  little  fear  to  the 
French,  till  the  English  caused  an  army  to  be  sent  from  India,  which 
was  to  be  disembarked  from  the  Red  Sea  and  marched  across  the 
desert  to  Cairo,  whilst  General  Abercrombie  was  sent  to  Alexandria 
with  an  army  which  had  been  originally  destined  for  Portugal. 

The  undertaking  of  the  English,  for  which  an  army,  to  be  brought 
from  Bengal,  was  to  form  a  junction  on  the  Nile  with  another 
brought  from  Minorca,  necessarily  required  delay ;  the  army,  how- 
ever, which  Lord  Keith  was  to  convey  to  Egypt,  was  commanded 
by  the  two  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  time  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Comwallis).  General  Abercrombie  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  immediately  under  him  General  Hutchinson. 
This  army,  of  15,000  men,  was  made  up  of  men  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  EngUsh  composed  but  a  small  part,  whilst  the 
^eater  number  consisted  of  Germans,  Swiss.  French  emigres,  Scotch 
l^d  Irish,  who,  however,  being  well  trained  and  disd^ed  under 
EngUsh  officers,  were  formed  into  an  English  army.  This  army 
was  embarked  in  the  concluding  month  of  the  year  1800,  and  first 
disembarked  in  the  Bay  of  Marmorica  in  Caramania;  It  remained 
there  for  two  months,  till  the  news  arrived  that  the  force  which  had 
been  collected  for  the  expedition  in  the  East  Indies  was  on  its  wa^. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  setting  out  for  E^;^t,  the  army,  with  its 
materials  of  war  and  stores,  was  embarked  in  seventy  transports, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Keith,  with  seven  ships  of  the  line;  the 
capitan  pasha  took  on  board  6000  brave  Albanians,  who  were  to 
support  the  English  army.  With  his  miserable  force,  which  was 
still  lyin^  at  Gaza,  the  grand  vizier  united  some  thousands  of 
Syrian  militia,  in  order  again  to  inundate  Egypt  from  the  side  of 
Palestine  with  his  mob. 

When  this  fleet  arrived,  the  capitan  pasha  announced  to  General 
Menou  his  readiness  to  a^ee  to  the  departure  of  the  French,  on  the 
conditions  of  the  convention  of  El  Arish;  Menou  again  rejected  the 
offer,  but 'was  too  ignorant  of  military  operations  and  the  nature  of 
war  to  adopt  decisive  measures,  and  too  much  enamoured  of  his  own 
opinions  to  follow  the  advice  of  Regnier  or  the  other  generals* 
All  are  agreed  that  the  courage,  efibrts,  and  perseverance  of  the 
French  army  and  its  generals  were  altogether  wasted.  Murad  Bey, 
who  was  attached  to  the  French,  ana  a  great  admirer  of  their 
courage,  would  have  rendered  them  most  important  services;  but  he 
died  precisely  at  this  decisive  moment,  and  Osman,  his  successor, 
entertained  views  very  difierent  from  his.  All  those  among  the 
French  who  were  really  acquainted  with  the  state  of  afiairs,  main- 
tain that  Menou  might  have  prevented  the  disembarkation  of  the 
English  at  Aboukir  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  March,  had  he  hastened 
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fiom  Cairo  to  the  coast,  and  ooncentrated  all  his  forces  at  the  place 
of  landing.  He,  however,  allowed  the  Engliali  to  disembark,  re* 
mained  ten  days  in  Cairo  after  the  disembarkation,  and  then  first 
made  his  appearance  with  all  his  troops.  When  he  arrived,  the 
French  were  already  considerably  weakened  by  the  losses  which  they 
had  sustained  in  the  engagem^its  of  the  7th  and  8th. 

AU  his  troops  having  been  brought  tc^ther  on  the  2l8t  of  March, 
with  a  view  to  attack  the  English,  who  were  encamped  near  the 
ancient  city  of  Canopos,  he  caused  the  plan  of  battle  to  be  drawn  up 
by  others,  because  he  himself  was  wholly  incapable  of  the  task.  This 
plan  unfortunately  was  treacherously  communicated  to  the  English ; 
and  during  the  engagement  Menou  displayed  such  want  of  skill, 
mental  imbecility,  and  total  want  of  miUtary  bearincr,  that  no  similar 
example  of  each  incapacity  on  the  part  of  a  commaEder-in-ohief  vraa 
ever  exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of  two-and-twenty  years  of  warfare 
in  which  the  French  were  engaged.  The  army,  it  must  be  said,  in  the 
battle  on  the  2l8t,  called  by  the  French  the  battle  of  Canopua, 
fought  with  that  courage  which  they  universally  diq)Iayed,  wnea 
diey  had  able  officers  at  their  head.  In  this  engagement  the  Englidi 
lost  General  Abercrombie,  on  whose  fall  Hutcninson  assumed  the 
command.  After  the  battle  he  divided  his  army,  sent  a  portion  of 
his  troops  back  to  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  where  Menou  tned  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  with  the  other  followed  General  Belliard,  who,  with 
a  part  of  the  defeated  French  army,  marched  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo. 
The  grand  vizier  was  no  object  of  apprehension  to  the  French,  and 
with  iiis  army,  baggage,  and  followers,  he  was  also  advan<dng  veiy 
slowly  from  Syria  to  Egypt.  Belliaid,  therefore,  at  first  took  up  a 
very  favourable  position  near  Rahmanieh,  where  he  remained  till  he 
should  send  some  transports  with  provisions  to  Alexandria,  which 
was  very  badly  provided.  At  the  same  time,  he  prepared  to  dispute 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  but  he  was  attacked  by  the  English  and 
Amauts  on  the  10th  of  May.  In  the  battle  fought  at  Rahmanieh  he 
lost,  it  is  true,  many  men,  and  very  considerable  stores  intended  for 
Alexandria;  but  in  their  report,  the  English,  with  great  impartiality, 
ascribe  to  him  the  renown  of  having  made  a  masterly  retreat.  He  led 
his  defeated  army  first  to  Djizeh,  and  then  to  Bulack,  that  is,  Cairo. 

The  English  imder  Hutchinson,  and  the  Amauts  who  accom* 
panied  them,  then  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  around 
Cairo,  whilst  the  grand  vizier  and  his  im{)erial  army  advanced 
along  the  right.  Belliard  attempted  to  intercept  and  stop  the  latter 
in  the  same  way  as  Eleber  had  previously  done;  but  Hutchinson 
had  sent  some  English  artillery  omcers  and  men  to  the  vizier,  and 
entrusted  the  command  and  direction  of  the  party  to  Major  Hoi- 
loway,  who  gave  such  advice  as  was  calculated  to  be  use&l  to  a 
Turkish  army,  which  it  was  quite  useless  to  draw  up  in  the  field  to 
resist  the  attack  of  a  regular  and  well^disciplined  force.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  vizier  an  advantageous  position  at  Belbeis,  advised  him  to 
remain  in  his  camp,  and  posted  the  artillery  in  such  a  favourable 
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position,  that  BcUiard  was  repulsed  with  loss  in  bis  attack  on  the 
16th  of  May,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Grand  Cairo.  Immediately 
afterwards  Osman  Bey,  with  his  Mamelukes,  joined  the  ffrand 
Tizier,  but  neither  he  nor  Hutchinson  were  possessed  of  heayy 
artillery  sufficient  formally  to  besiege  Cairo.  The  grand  vizier  first 
approached  sufficiently  near  to  Cairo,  on  the  21st  of  June,  to  enable 
him  to  command  the  city,  and  on  the  same  day  Hutchinson  took 
Djizdi.  Thus  threatened  on  both  sides,  General  Belliard  proposed 
on  the  following  day  to  negotiate  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  because  he  saw  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  his 
people  without  any  chance  of  success,  if  he  attempted  any  longer  to 
maintain  a  useless  defence.* 

An  armistice  was  afterwards  concluded,  and  the  terms  of  a  capitu- 
lation, honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  French,  were  agreed 
upon  as  early  as  the  27th.  Ten  thousand  men,  soldiers,  seamen,  aild 
au  others  who  wished  to  share  the  destinies  of  the  French,  were  to 
be  landed  at  some  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  their  arms  and 
artillery,  within  fiity  days.  The  men  of  science  and  naturalists 
who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  were  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  papers  ana  collections,  and  the  same  conditions  were  to  be 
concedea  to  General  Menou,  if  he  chose  to  signify  his  acceptance  of 
them  within  ten  days. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Cairo,  General  Baird  arrived 
with  his  Indian  army,  which  consisted  of  2000  Sepoys  and  5000 
Europeans.  The  fleet  by  which  this  army  was  conveyed  to  the 
port  of  CoBseir,  on  the  Ked  Sea,  sailed  from  Ceylon  on  the  18th 
of  February,  and  reached  Cosseir  in  twenty  weeks,  after  a  very 
dangerous  and  difficult  voyage.  The  marcn  from  Cosseir  to  the 
Nile  was  almost  more  difficult  than  the  voyage,  for  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  traverse  the  desert  of  Thebes,  and  suffered  extremely  from 
heat  and  thirst,  for  ten  days,  till  they  arrived  at  Djemat,  on  the 
Nile.  From  Djemat  they  marched  down  the  course  of  the  Nile  to 
Kennah,  where  they  were  embarked  in  boats,  on  the  28th  of  July. 
These  troops  finally  reached  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  August,  when 
Menou,  merely  to  please  Bonaparte,  had  suffered  the  bloom  of  an 
admirable  army  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  plague,  to  destitution,  and 
hardship. 

Menou  was  as  capricious  and  obstinate  as  he  was  unskilful,  for  he 
scornfully  rejected  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  the  terms  of  Bel- 
liard's  capitulation,  and  yet  took  no  pams  to  dispute  with  the  English 
the  occupation  of  those  points  which  commanded  the  city.    General 

.  *  Belliazd  says,  with  good  reason,  that  it  would  have  been  impossibLa  to  hare  de- 
fended the  fertiflcations,  on  account  of  their  immense  esctent,  against  a  powerful 
enemy,  especially  when  he  could  not  reckon  on  the  aid  or  co-operation  of  the  inhar 
ULtanti.  The  Turks  knew  that  the  oveiflowhig  of  the  Nile  in  August  would  lay 
their  camp  under  water;  and  Hutchinson  says,  in  his  report:  "  This  was  a  long  and 
arduous  service,  firom  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
proriaions,  and  stifl  more  from  that  of  navigating  the  riyer,  and  bringing  up  the 
heary  artillery  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  bar  of  the  Nile  at  Bosetta  is 
frequently  impassable  fbr  many  days  together." 

S2 
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Coote  first  got  possession  of  the  fort  of  Marabout,  on  the  west  side, 
by  capitulation,  while  Generals  Braddock  and  Moore  capturea  by 
storm  the  heights  on  the  west  side,  which  commanded  the  town. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Menou  remained  as  wilful  as  before,  and 
ffenerals  and  soldiers  were  the  more  enraged,  as  neither  in  the  Eng- 
lish nor  in  the  French  accounts  is  any  one  military  measure  relat^ 
which  he  himself  proposed ;  nay,  it  is"  expressly  said  that  he  was  by 
no  means  fitted  to  but  himself  at  the  heaa  of  bis  troops,  because  of 
his  corpulence  and  his  bad  horsemanship.  True  it  is  ihat  the  French , 
with  cnarp:ed  bayonets,  courageously  made  the  sally  which  he  com- 
manded, but  they  were  as  courageously  met  and  driven  back  by 
Colonel  Spencer. 

The  French  continued  to  lie  in  their  fortified  camp  before  Alex- 
andria till  the  26th,  when  the  English  erected  four  batteries;,  which 
spread  fearful  devastation;  this  at  length  compelled  Menou  to  inti- 
mate his  desire  to  surrender.  On  the  27th,  the  same  conditions  were 
without  difiiculty  conceded  to  him  which  had  been  granted  to  Ge* 
neral  Belliard.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  Menou,  witn  800  soldiers, 
1300  seamen,  and  all  those  who  wished  to  accompany  the  French, 
were  put  on  board  English  ships.  Wilson  gives  the  number  of 
those  who  left  Egypt  with  Menou  at  11,213  persons. 

C. — ^ENGLAND,  POBTUGAL,  AND  SPAIN;  PEACE  OP  AMIENS. 

By  driving  the  French  out  of  Egypt,  the  English  removed 
one  of  the  great  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  a  peace  with  France;  a  second  was  put  aside  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  tne  Emperor  Paul,  or  still  more,  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
removal  of  Count  Pahlen  from  the  conduct  of  the  government  in 
Russia,  because,  in  consequence  of  that  event,  all  Bonaparte's  views 
of  annihilating  the  Engush  trade  in  Germany  and  the  north  were 
completely  frustrated. 

Only  three  days  had  elapsed  after  the  assassination  of  the  emperor, 
when  the  Russian  minister  wrote  to  Admiral  Parker,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  lar^e  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  that  Alexander, 
the  new  emperor,  altnough  he  was  not  disposed  to  yield  the  main 
point  at  issue  with  England,  wished  to  recal  all  the  hostile  measures 
which  his  father  had  taken  against  the  English,  and  to  enter  into  a 
friendly  negotiation  with  a  view  to  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
question  respecting  the  right  of  searching  neutral  vessels.  Bona* 
parte  sent  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  his  adjutant,  Oenerfd  Duroc, 
who  afterwards  became  his  grand  chamberlain,  and,  being  a  man 
well  disciplined  in  the  measures  of  the  olden  times,  was  one  of  the 
chief  persons  of  his  splendid  court  just  then  coming  into  life;  Duroc, 
however,  proved  unable  to  prevent  or  even  obstruct  the  negotiations 
with  England.  Lord  St.  Helens  was  at  that  time  sent  as  English 
ambassador  to  Petersburg.  The  Russian  embargo  was  immediately 
removed,  the  Danish  troops  left  Hamburg,  and  the  n^otiation  com- 
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menoed.     As  long  as  Pahlen  remained  at  court  the  issue  was  un- 
certain, but  when  the  emperor  was  induced,  by  English  intrigues, 
to  ayail  himself  of  the  disagreement  between  the  two  chief  instru- 
ments of  his  father's  murder,  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them,  Suboffand 
Panin  terminated  the  negotiation  in  favour  of  England  by  con- 
ceding the  point  which  had  always  hitherto  been  reserved,    i^ahlen 
having  retired  to  his  estates,  Suboff  soon  after  b^an  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  prudent  for  him  also  to  retire,  and  the  English  afterwards 
had  an  easy  game  with  the  young  emperor.     Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, being  powerless  of  themselves,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  whole 
a&ir  to  the  xlussians,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  surrender  their  rights. 
The  agreement  concerning  the  disputed  ri^ht  of  search,  which  was 
concluded  with  England  on  the  17  th  of  June,  1801,  conceded 
everything  which  the  two  Scandinavian  powers  had  always  firmly 
refused.  The^,  too,  had  moreover  foreseen  that  Russia  would  neither 
demand  nor  msist  upon  anything  for  their  advantage,  and  therefore 
ihey  had  terminated  their  displite  with  England  in  May,  before 
Russia  signed  the  peace  in  June.    Sweden  was,  besides,  consoled  for 
having  been  so  shamefully  deceived  by  a  friendly  treaty  concerning 
navi^tion  and  trade.    In   the  treaty  which   Russia  si^ed  with 
England,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1801,  it  relinquished,  m  express 
terms,  the  principle  that  an  enemy's  property  or  goods  on  board 
neutral  ships  during  the  period  of  a  maritime  war  are  to  be  regarded 
as  safe  from  capture.*     It  was  further  settled  that  merchant  vessels^ 
even  when  unaer  convoy  of  ships  of  war,  were  to  continue  subject  to 
the  right  of  search.     We  pass  over  four  other  points,  as  important 
as  even  these,  in  order  to  observe  that  the   cunning  mercantile 
authors  of  the  treaty,  in  order  to  save  the  point  of  honour  for  Russia, 
made  concessions,  all  of  which,  however^  merely  affected  very  secon- 
dary matters*    If  Prussia  did  not  immediately  withdraw  her  troops 
fix)m  Hanover,  it  was  to  serve  and  not  to  injure  England.  The  north 
having  been  thus  again  opened  up  to   Great  Britain,  Bonaparte 
conceived  the  design  of  wresting  from  the  English,  by  force,  the 
only  state  in  the  south  of  Europe  which  had  remained  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  influence,  and  continued  in  alliance  with  England.    This 
state  was  Portugal,  which,  since  1640,  had  been  regarded  as  an 
EngHsh  province,  or  rather  as  a  national  domain  of  the  trading  com- 
munity of  Ghreat  Britain. 

As  England  ruled  supreme  at  sea,  France  could  only  reach  Portu- 
gal, and  have  recourse  to  the  hostilities  which  were  intended,  through 
le  co-operation,  or  at  least  permission,  of  Spain,  which  was  closely 
connected  by  blood  with  the  reigning  family  in  Portugal;  and  as 
there  was  a  desire  to  avoid  open  force,  this  permission  was  to  be  ob- 

*  This  concesBion  is  concealed  by  a  vast  ledTmdancsr  of  irords  and  articles,  and 
thoae  who  wish  to  find  the  tme  meaning  and  result  of  the  agreement,  must  read 
completely  through,  and  with  care  and  attention,  the  "  Convention  Maritime  entre 
la  Bussie  et  la  Orande  Bretagne,*'  in  Martens'  <«  Becueil  des  Trait^s,"  Supplement, 
rtlL  iL,  pp.  476-84. 
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tained  by  intrigues.    For  this  purpose  Bonaparte  made  a  tool  of  the 
man  who,  before  the  peace  of  B&sie,  wasinown  as  the  Duke  of  Ai- 
cudia,  and  after  that  eyent,  as  Prince  of  the  Peace,  ruled  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  and  the  whole  kingdom,  without 
his  being  poseeesed  of  either  the  rough  courage  and  brutal  insolence 
of  theOrloffiy  Suboffi,  Potemkins,  and  other  favourites  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  or  the  suavity  and  elegance  of  a  Pompadour  or  an  Acton. 
The  weak-minded  Prince  John,  who  had  been  married  toa  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Spain  in  1790,  and  governed  Portugal,  first  in  the 
name  of  his  imbecile  mother,  and  from  1799  as  king,  had  joined  in 
the  war  against  the  French  republic,  and  iurnished  a  division  of  the 
Spanish  army;  it  was  therefore  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  be 
included  in  the  peace  of  1795:  this,  however,  he  absolutely  declined. 
Portugal  alleged  that  she  had  been,  properly  speaking,  no  party  to  the 
war,  but  had  only  furnished  assistance  to  her  ally;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  she  attempted  to  purchase  a  peace  at  the  time  in  which  Barras 
and  Talleyrand  (1799)  drove  a  regular  trade  in  reconciliations  and 
alliances  with  France.    This  peace  was  in  reality  purchased  by  the 
Marquis  d'Aranjo ;  but  Prince  John  refused  to  ratify  it,  as  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Methuenhe  had  received  some  thousandsof  English  troops 
into  the  fortified  towns  of  his  kingdom.    Portugal  was  therefore  filled 
with  dread  in  1798,  when  such  immense  armaments  by  land  and  sea 
were  in  course  of  preparation  by  France  for  the  expedition  to  Effypt, 
and  a  large  fleet  collected  in  Toulon;  the  joy  of  the  Portuguese  knew 
no  bounds,  when  it  was  known  that  this  fleet  had  sailed  for  Egypt. 
The  danger  was  no  aoQper  past,  than  the  English  employed  a  part  of 
the  troops  lying  in  Portugal  in  the  siege  of  Malta,  wnen  Portuguese 
ships  of  war  were  also  combined  with  the  English  fleet  by  which  the 
island  was  blockaded.     In  1799,  when  the  Prince  of  tlie  Brazils  at 
length  assumed  the  title  of  Regent  of  Portugal  and  Algarve,  the 
Marquis  of  Scabra,  his  secretary  of  state^  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  reason  to  expect  a  Sjrstem  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  France,  and 
wished  to  arm  the  whole  nation.     Scabra  proposed  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Cortes,  and  to  have  a  resolution  passed  for  raising  the  militia 
and  effecting  a  general  arming;  this,  however,  was  regarded  as  a  re- 
volutionary measure,  and  the  marquis  was  removed  from  his  office. 
He  was  replaced  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  foreign  af^rs  by  the 
Duke  of  Alfoens,  who  was  also  appointed  commander  of  the  forces^ 
when  an  attack  was  threatened  by  the  First  Consul; 

France  behaved  towards  Spain  as  England  did  towards  Portugal, 
and  Godoy,  who  was  really  not  as  bad  as  he  was  destitute  of  talents 
and  unfit  to  rule,  became  the  mere  tool  of  the  Directory.  Having 
no  adherents  in  Spain,  either  among  the  high  nobility  or  the  people,- 
he  had  sought  and  found  a  support  in  the  government  of  France, 
for  which,  nowever,  the  Spanish  nation  was  obliged  to  pay  dearly 
with  its  treasure  and  blood.  The  family  alliance  between  Fiance 
and  Spain  was  renewed,  although  the  family  bond  established  by 
Louis  JklY.  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.; 
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in  consequence  of  the  war,  bj  which  Spain  could  gain  nothing,  the 
whole  nayalpowers  of  the  country  fell  a  prej  to  the  English  tor  the 
sake  of  the  French;  and  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  which  were  to  con- 
vey the  gold  and  silver^  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  from 
the  New  World  to  the  mother  country,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  Spain  sent  her  fleet  into  French  harbours,  and  was 
then  obliged  to  supply  her  ships  with  the  necessary  provisions  and 
stores,  wmlst  Frencn  ships  often  lay  for  months  in  idpanish  harbours 
at  the  expense  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1798,  Don  Godoy,  indeed,  lost 
£»r  a  time  the  confidence  of  the  French;  he  appeared  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  public  departments  to  others,  and  partly  to  men  who 
were  by  no  means  favourable  to  himself;  he,  however,  still  continued 
to  have  supreme  influence  over  the  queen,  and  notwithstanding  that 
he  lived  a  most  licentious  life,  the  king  treated  him  as  his  firiend,  and 
therefore  the  reins  of  government  remained  in  his  hands.  The 
difierent  and  partly  able  men  who  were  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affiurs — sucb  as  the  Marquis  Saavedra,  Don  Luis  Mariano, 
and  Dr.  TJrquiio,  of  whom  the  last  entertained  views  veiy  difierent 
fi-om  those  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  could  never  cany  their  better 
wishes  and  views  into  efiect,  when  even  the  finvourite  found  that 
they  were  not  in  unison  with  his  private  interests. 

tiqaijo  soon  perodyed  wfaitLer  the  STStem  which  had  been 
hitherto  followed  woidd  inevitably  lead,  how  much  Spain  had  already 
sacrificed  to  the  ruinous  alliance  with  France,  and  therefore  he  de- 
clined all  co-operation  in  Bonaparte's  demands  respecting  Portugal, 
although  they  oecame  more  and  more  importunate  afler  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  Napoleon  had  sent  his  bother  Lucien  to  Madrid,  who 
worked  upon  the  miserable  Prince  of  the  Peace;  and  the  object 
of  the  French  was  attained  on  this  occasion,  because  the  pope 
also  sought  to  overthrow  the  minister  Urqurjo.  The  pope  did  not 
ascribe  the  clever  autograph  letter  which  Kin^  Charles  IV.  had 
written  to  him  on  ecclesiastical  afiairs  to  the  simple-minded  king 
himself,  but  regarded  the  minister  as  its  author.  Urquijo  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  retire,  because  the  pope  made  complaints  respecting 
the  king's  letter;  Bonaparte  set  on  foot  intrigues  on  accoimt  of  the 
war  with  Portu^;  and  Don  Godoy  was  personally  hostile  to  the 
nunister.  On  this  occasion  Gx)doy  showed  how  much  more  power- 
ful be  waa  in  the  kingdom  than  the  king  himself.  Supported  by 
Bonaparte  and  his  brother,  he  caused  LFrquijo  to  be  invited  to 
dinner,  had  him  arrested,  conveyed  out  of  the  city  as  a  prisoner  of 
state,  and  kept  under  arrest.  Cevallos,  a  relative  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  was  then  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affidrs,  and  both  ^ 
war  and  the  downfall  of  Portugal  appeared  unavoidable. 

The  First  Consul,  in  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  had  appointed  hi& 
brother  Lucien  minister  of  the  interior,  because  he  soon  saw  that 
Laplace,  the  celebrated  nuithematician,  was  of  no  use  whatever  as  a. 
man  of  business;  a  misunderstanding,  however,  soon  arose  between 
t^e  brotheiB,  when  Fontanes,  the  rhetorician,  at  Lucien's  suggestion, 
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prematurely  disclosed  the  dynastic  views  of  Napoleon  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  excited  extraordinary  attention.  Lucien  was  therefore  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  office  as  minister;  but  according  to  the  usage  in  such 
cases,  he  was  compensated  for  his  loss  by  being  appointed,  in  October, 
1800,  to  the  embassy  in  Madrid,  which  was  a  lucrative  place.  In 
Madrid  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  favourite,  and  in  this 
way  he  made  the  protege  of  the  most  miserable  ruling  house  in 
Europe  become  the  favoured  co-operator  of  the  only  very  great  man 
of  modern  times,  and  of  the  most  powerful  government  in  Europe. 
From  that  time  till  the  present,  Spain  has  continued  to  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  every  year,  and  we  must  therefore  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  history  and  character  of  a  man  so  insignificant  in  himself  as  Don 
Godoy,  and  on  the  elevation  and  influence  which  he  attained, 
because  he  was  really  the  origin  of  all  those  commotions  which  dis« 
tracted  Spain  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's 
empire  and  dynasty. 

Godoy  was  born  in  Badajo2,  and  was  of  that  description  of  nobility 
of  which,  as  is  well  known,  almost  all  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  all  the 
Poles,  boast;  at  the  time,  however,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
Spanish  heralds  traced  his  descent  from  the  Mexican  emperor  Mon- 
tezuma, or  from  a  Gothic  grandee  of  "Kins  Wamba*  By  his  influence, 
his  uncles  were  made  ministers;  his  brother,  Duke  of  Almodavar  del 
Gampo  and  commandant  of  the  Spanish  guard;  his  sisters  were  mar- 
ried to  Spanish  grandees,  and  four  ministers  were  provided  as  hus- 
bands for  liis  female  relations.  Don  Luis,  the  king's  brother,  had  two 
daughters  by  his  legitimate  marriage,  one  of  whom,  Maria  Theresa 
de  Bourbon,  as  much  distinguished  for  her  beauty  as  her  rank,  was 
married  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  the  daughter  of  this  marriage 
was  destined  by  King  Charles  to  be  the  wife  of  Louis  11.^  King  of 
Etruria.  The  sister  of  Godoy's  wife  was  intended  to  be  the  spouse  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  heir  to  the  crown — ^but  poor,  miserable, 
and  mean  as  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be,  he  wovdd  not  hear 
of  a  friendship  or  relationship  with  Godoy.  The  ill-educated  favourite 
was  as  deficient  in  knowledge  as  in  morals;  it  is,  however,  said  to  his 
credit,  that  he  sometimes  gave  proofs  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  that 
his  work  would  have  been  easy  to  him,had  he  not  been  so  light-minded| 
hasty,  and  superficial.  It  is  farther  said  to  his  honour,  that  he  always 
showed  himself  kind,  forbearing,  sympathetic,  and  compassionate, 
and  never  cruel.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  time  of  his  entering 
upon  public  life  as  a  statesman,  in  1793,  he  never  displayed  great- 
ness of  character  on  any  occasion,  but  much  vulgarity  and  indo- 
♦  lence,  which  were  manifest  even  in  his  bearing  and  gait.  He  was 
never  known  to  have  done  anything  honourable  as  a  private  man,  and 
in  war  he  had  never  drawn  his  sword.  His  elevation,  apart  from  the 
post  which  he  filled  in  the  queen's  household,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  king,  deeply  oflended  the  better  part  of  the  nation  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy. 

The  very  manner  of  his  being  married  to  the  king^s  niece  was  in 
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itself  a  matter  of  public  ofience.  He  had  previously  made  one  of  his 
mistresses  Countess  of  Castillefiel,  and,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the 
queen,  had  been  obliged  to  have  his  connexion  with  her  recognised 
by  the  solemnity  of  a  marriage,  because  she  ruled  him,  as  he  ruled 
the  queen.  By  this  wife,  Josepha  (Pepa)  Todo,  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters, and  she  kept  her  establishment  in  Aranjuez.  The  queen  conceived 
the  idea  of  sacrificing  her  young  and  beautiful  niece  to  her  own  para* 
mour  in  order  to  free  him  from  the  trammels  of  his  former  marnage. 
Neither  the  laws,  which  treated  bigamy  as  a  capital  crime,  nor  religion, 
which  recognises  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  was  the  least  regarded  in 
this  new  marriage,  and  tnat  too  in  Spain,  in  other  things  so  scru- 
pulous. 

Don  Godoy  managed  the  matter  much  more  easily  with  the  church, 
or  at  least  he  treated  it  with  much  more  disregard,  than  has  been 
done  for  some  time  past  in  Germany  and  in  France.  His  wife  com- 
plained of  his  desertion,  and  two  cardinals,  one  after  the  other,  refused 
to  solemnise  the  second  marriage;  they  were  banished,  and  Manach, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  performed  the  ceremony.  Godoy's  love  of 
pomp,  luxury,  and  extravagance,  was  as  great  as  his  licentiousness, 
and  nis  avarice  was  therefore  boundless.  Like  Thiers,  King  William 
of  Holland,  and  Louis  Philippe,  he  availed  himself  of  his  position  to 
make  money  speculations,  and  sutTered  presents  to  be  made  him.  All 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  as  venal  as  he  was  himself,  and 
laces,  dignities,  honours,  and  offices,  were  as  merchantable  as  wares. 
lis  poverty  in  exile,  moreover,  seems  to  prove  that  he  did  not,  as  the 
most  of  such  persons  do,  think  of  depositing  immense  sums  in  foreign 
securities;  and  that,  in  reference  to  his  property,  he  displayed  as  great 
a  lack  of  common  sense  as  he  did  in  those  matters  in  whicn  he  sought 
bis  honour. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Alcudia,  but  had 
conferred  upon  himself  that  of  Prince  of  the  Peace,  although  there 
was  no  example  of  any  native  Spaniard  having  enjoyed  the  title  of 
prince.  A  part  of  the  royal  domains  was  bestowed  upon  him  as  a 
present,  and  he  obtained  the  distinction  of  having  his  state  carriage 
adorned  with  trophies.  He  appeared  even  in  the  royal  palace  as  a 
member  of  the  royal  family,  for  he  there  enjoyed  those  privileges 
which,  according  to  strict  Spanish  etiquette,  were  only  conceded  to 
members  of  the  royal  family;  military  honours  were  paid  to  him 
alone,  and  he  had  a  particular  guard  to  wait  upon  and  watch  over 
his  person.  The  dignity  of  hign  admiral,  whicn  had  been  abolished 
because  the  privileges  of  the  office  appeared  to  trench  upon  the  royal 
dignity,  was  revived  in  his  favour;  he  was  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  and,  besides,  the  highest  general  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, and  a  director  of  au  the  single  departments  in  the  war-office. 
By  a  royal  cabinet  decree  (cMula)  he  was  at  length  created  protector 
of  trade  and  of  the  colonies;  and  by  another  decree  he  was  ex- 
pressly appointed  directing  minister,  or  rather  guardian  (consultador 
general),  to  the  king. 
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He  obtained  the  dimities  last  mentioned,  as  "well  as  tke  place  of 

fmeraliflsimo,  when  he  at  length  gave  his  active  support  to  the 
rench  plans  against  PortugaL  Bonaparte,  by  a  decree  of  the  26th 
of  December,  1800,  ordered  25,000  French  troops  to  be  assembled 
at  Bordeaux,  in  order  to  attack  Portugal  with  a  combined  army  of 
Frendi  and  Spaniards,  because  the  Portugese  government  had  le* 
fused  to  dose  tneir  ports  against  English  ships,  it  is  very  true,  thai 
the  contultador  of  the  King  of  Spam  had  no  intention  of  giving  a 
serious  and  vigorous  support  to  Bonaparte's  cause,  for  were  we  to 
enter  at  all  into  the  history  of  the  correspondence  and  verbal  com- 
munications of  the  diplomatists,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  the  cour* 
tiers,  we  should  on  this  occasion  have  much  to  say  of  what  was  done 
by  the  sophists  of  the  revolution  on  one  side,  and  by  the  old  Spanish 
school  on  the  other,  in  order  to  deceive  and  overreach  each  other, 
Godoy  certainly  called  upon  Portugal  to  declare  definitively,  within 
fourteen  days,  whether  she  meant  to  have  England  or  France  for  her 
aUy;  and  when  she  declared  in  favour  of  England,  a  Spanish  army 
was  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  where  Godoy  played  the 
generalissimo  with  immense  pomp  and  exoenditure,  and  even 
deprived  the  king  of  his  guards,  that  he  mignt  make  them  take  a 
part  and  figure  in  the  display  which  he  made;  but  every  one  knew 
that  he  put  as  little  faith  in  Bonaparte,  as  Bonaparte  did  in  him. 

The  First  Consul  had  no  idea  of  entrusting  his  cause  to  the  father* 
in-law  of  the  King  of  Portugal;  he  knew,  also,  right  well,  that  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  continued  to  have  secret  correspcHidents  and 
connexions  in  and  with  England;  and  he  therefore  gave  the  c(Hn- 
mand  of  the  army  which  he  was  to  send  to  the  Portugese  frontiers 
to  General  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  who  was  not  the  man  to  yield  iinplicitly 
to  Godoy's  orders.  St.  Cyr,  indeed,  acknowledged  the  Spanish 
generalissimo  as  such,  but  he  kept  completely  in  his  ewn  hands  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  troops.  The  Spanish  oonsultador 
now  sought  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  to  conclude 
a  peace,  even  before  he  had  been  joined  by  the  French  army.  War 
had  been  declared  on  the  part  of  Spain  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1801,  and  a  great  noise  was  intentionally  made  about  the  engage* 
ments  fought  at  Arronches  and  Flor  de  Rosa*  In  May,  Elvas  and 
OHvenza  were  taken,  without  ofiering  any  considerable  resistance  ; 
but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  generally  said  and  believed  that  the  war 
was  a  mere  sham^fight.  The  Duke  of  Alfo&as,  the  Portuguese 
,  minister  for  foreign  amdrs,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  it  was 
the  more  confidently  believed  that  he  and  the  generalissimo  had  come 
to  some  secret  understanding,  because  the  war  aU  at  once  came  to  an 
end  in  Jime.* 

*  Bignon,  and  Thiers  in  the  third  part  of  his  difRxse  work,  hook  zi.,  p.  124,  &&, 
informs  ni  of  the  manner  in  whidi  French  diplomatists  \<xik  npon  die  snlgect. 
Beapeeting  the  intrignee  to  which  we  hare  referred  in  the  text,  Matthieu  Damai^ 
in  hiB  <*  Precis  des  Evenemena  Milltaires,"  toI.  viii.,  p.  353,  makes  the  following 
very  just  remark:  *' Bonaparte  sottpconna,  mais  ne  put  penetrer  les  intrigaes 
secrdtes  du  Prince  de  la  Paix  ayec  le  Due  d'Alafoens,  la  mavdie  lapide  de  ITsrm^e 
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It  was  as  impossible  not  to  see  ihai  the  persons  who  then  governed 
Spain  were  as  completely  lost  to  all  sense  of  modesty  and  shame,  and 
were  and  are  sank  far  below  the  most  ordinary  people  in  their 
notions  and  practice  of  morality,  as  not  to  come  to  the  same  concln* 
sion  fiom  the  history  of  Queen  Christina  and  the  journey  of  the 
young  Qoeen  Isabella  into  the  Basque  provinces*  Godoy  invited  the 
king  and  queen  to  come  to  the  army^  and  availed  himself  of  their 
presence  to  celebrate  his  triumph:  on  this  occaaon,  he  conducted 
himself  towards  the  queen,  then  fifty  years  old,  as  if  his  relation  to 
her  had  been  that  merely  of  an  ideal  and  Platonic  afiection*  He 
caused  her  to  be  carried  in  front  of  the  army  in  a  litter,  adorned 
with  boughs  in  the  purest  style  of  pastoral  fancjr,  whilst  he  himself 

Kradcd  at  the  head  of  the  troops  m  his  most  brilliant  apparel,  and, 
e  a  gallant  knight,  presented  to  nis  lady  some  oranges  which  had  been 
gathered  by  the  soldiers  on  the  glacis  of  the  conquered  Elvas.  Behind 
tlie  litter  came  the  king,  as  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance.  In 
connexion  with  the  peace  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  was 
concluded  on  the  6  th  of  June,  1801,  in  Badajoz,  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  was  then  French  ambassador  in  Spain,  and  subscribed  the  treaty, 
as  far  as  it  regarded  France^  played  a  somewhat  singular  character. 

The  trea^  contained  no  notice  whatever  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
English  from  the  harbours  of  Portugal,  but  only  referred  to  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  France,  and  the  cession  of  a 
small  district  to  Spain.  Twenty  millions  of  francs  were  to  be  paid 
to  the  French,  and  the  fortified  town  of  Olivenza,  with  its  territory, 
to  be  ceded  to  Spain.  Whilst  the  miserable  generalissimo  was 
celebrating  diese  splendid  fi^tes  in  Badajoz,  in  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  as  rejoicings  at  the  peace,  Bonaparte  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  ratify  what  Grodoy  and  Lucien  had  contrived  to 
agree  upon.  TheEngush,  too,  thought  it  advisable  to  place  no  con- 
fidence in  the  peace,  and  put  in  claims  to  the  property  of  the  Portu- 
guese, that  in  the  spoliation  of  the  weak  they  might  not  go  away 
empty.  The  English  announced  that  if  Bonaparte,  whose  army  was 
still  at  Salamanca,*  and  which  he  designed  to  march  against  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  should  attempt  to  execute  his  threats,  they  would  im- 
mediately take  possesion  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  and  colonies 
of  Portugal;  they  afterwards  really  took  possession  of  Madeira. 

We  must  leave  to  our  readers  the  task  of  reading  elsewhere  those 
violent  letters  to  a  weak  ally  which  were  written  by  Bonaparte's 
orders,  and  partly  from  his  dictation;  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  statement  of  the  facts,  as  we  should  otherwise  be  obliged,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  letters,  to  call  the  reproaches  with  which  Bonaparte  in  his 
wrath  overwhelms  the  consultador,  gross  and  brutal:  Thiers  gives 
them  his  fullest  approbation.    On  the  other  hand,  Thiers  regards  it 

espagnole,  remmation  det  places  fortes,  la  letnite  piedpitee  det  Fortugaiip 
rannistice,  la  oeasion  a  I'Eapagne  da  district  d'Oliyenza,  tout  etait  combine,  con- 
renu  d'ayanoe,  et  comniTiiiiqag  au  cabinet  de  Londres." 
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as  Tery  bad  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  have  treated  their  vassalsy 
the  Portuguese,  as  the  French  treated  theirs.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  everything  was  secretly  arranged  with  Bonaparte,  because 
neither  he  nor  the  English  wished  to  place  any  new  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  which  had  been  opened.  Talley- 
rand and  his  master  obtained  considerable  sums  from  Spain;  and 
Bonaparte's  honour  was  satisfied  )>j  some  changes  in  those  points  of 
the  treaty  which  afiected  France:  on  this  account  the  First  Consul 
pardonea  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  After  long  negotiations  and 
disputes,  the  condition  of  excluding  the  English  from  the  ports  of 
Portugal  was  at  length  inserted  in  the  treaty  agreed  to  between 
France  and  Portugal,  and  signed  at  Madrid  on  the  29tli  of  Septem- 
ber,  1801 ;  this,  however,  was  merely  done  for  appearance  sake, 
because  preliminaries  were  signed  between  France  and  England  as 
early  as  the  Ist  of  October. 

On  this  occasion  Spain  again  paid  for  the  meanness  and  incapacity 
of  the  man  to  whom  the  nation  was  sacrificed,  and  who  was  com- 
pelled to  purchase  Bonaparte's  favour  at  any  cost.  In  the  peace  with 
Portugal,  the  French  only  asked  for  a  perfectly  useless  and  unhealthy 
district,  in  order  to  extend  their  territory  in  Guiana,  and  which  was 
no  loss  whatever  to  Portugal;  Spain,  however,  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
lldefbnso,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  very  burdensome  conditions. 
In  addition  to  other  very  heavy  conditions  in  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Spain  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1801,  it  contained  the  following: 
that  Spain  was  to  restore  to  France  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
which  nad  been  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  former  in  1763.  In 
making  this  stipulation,  it  was  indeed  foreseen  that  France  might  be 
in  a  condition  not  to  be  able  to  avail  herself  of  the  province,  and  in 
this  case,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  she  could  only  give  it  up  to  Spain; 
we  shall  hereafter  see  that  Bonaparte  paid  no  respect  whatever  to  the 
stipulation,  but  sold  the  province  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  were  the  most  dangerous  neighbours  to  Spain. 

The  threatening  steps  taken  agamst  Spain  and  Portugal  contri- 
buted very  much  to  strengthen  the  English  oligarchy  in  their 
previous  desire  of  giving  to  their  nation  a  respite  from  war; 
no  one  thought  of  an  enduring  peace,  for  the  Tories  knew  well 
that  their  old  system  would  compel  them  to  carry  on  perpetual  war 
with  the  new  order  of  things  founded  by  Bonaparte  m  France. 
Both  governments  were  grounded  upon  selfishness  and  force,  both 
equally  consequent  in  their  proceedings,  both  equally  assuming, 
neither  scrupled  at  the  adoption  of  any  means,  both  r^arded  the 
people  as  a  mere  machine  ;  they  saw  clearly  through  each  other's 
views,  and  one  placed  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  other.  Such 
men  as  Pitt,  ana  Grenville,  and  Dundas,  who,  in  connexion  with 
Trotter,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  publicly  convicted  of  having 
committed  peculations  on  the  money  of  the  state,  therefore  retirea 
for  a  time  from  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  to  make  way  for  persons 
who  had  a  little  more  regard  for  humanity  than  themselves.     It  was 
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also  a  convenieot  season  for  the  interventioii  of  a  period  of  repose, 
because,  as  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  English  daring  the  war  will  show,  they  had  increased  their 
power  at  and  beyond  sea  as  much  as  the  French  had  increased  theirs 
by  land.  They  could  not,  however,  foresee  that  Prussia,  in  its  in- 
fatuation, would  suffer  Bonaparte  to  avail  himself  of  the  short  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  with  England,  in  order,  by  favouring  the  love 
of  rule  amongst  the  German  princes,  to  incorporate  the  German 
empire,  and,  by  predetermined  so-called  constitutions,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy,  in  his  kingdom. 

The  power  and  riches  of  England  had  been  tripled  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  English  Plutocrats  reaped 
all  the  advantages  of  the  revolutionary  war,  because  the  sums 
lavished  upon  subsidies,  and  in  the  support  of  the  war,  were 
partly  recovered  by  a  monopoly  of  trade,  and  partly  by  giving 
new  life  to  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
the  employment  of  the  people;  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  in 
reality  fell  upon  those  governments  which  sacrificed  their  subjects 
for  English  money.  The  English  became  at  that  time  masters  of 
the  Camatic,  after  having  conquered  Tippoo  Saib,  whose  immense 
treasures  were  spoiled,  and  his  collection  of  valuables  of  all  kinds 
brought  to  England  and  incorporated  with  the  crown  jewels.  They 
had  for  a  long  period  been  rulers  of  the  whole  basin  of  the  Ganges, 
which  was  partly  under  their  own  immediate  dominion,  and  partly 
dependent  on  the  residents,  who  availed  themselves  of  all  the  court 
intrigues  in  the  capitals  of  the  small  princes  and  rdahs  for  the  ex- 
tension and  estabushment  of  English  dominion.  They  afterwards 
conquered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  many  other  French  and 
Dutch  colonies,  and  took  possession  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Minorca, 
and  Trinidad,  which  were  very  conveniently  situated  for  their  trade 
and  smuggling.  The  English  had,  besides,  no  less  than  three  times, 
got  the  Dutch  navy  into  taeir  power  by  treachery;  had  bombarded 
Copenhagen,  and  compelled  the  northern  powers  to  recognise  their 
intolerable  right  of  search ;  and  wrested  Egypt  again  from  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  thereby  secured  their  vast  preponderance  in  the 
East. 

During  the  eight  years  in  which  the  naval  war. was  carried  on, 
France  lost  338  ships  of  war,  of  which  60  were  ships  of  the  line, 
130  fn^tes,  and  144  smaller  vessels.  We  do  not  venture  to  express 
any  opmion  as  to  the  loss  in  men  which  the  French  suffered  at  sea, 
as  we  never  dwell  upon  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  fallen  in 
battles;  Matthieu  Dumas,  however,  who  has  no  reason  to  exaggerate 
the  loss  of  his  countrymen,  reckons  that  this  naval  war  lost  them  no 
less  than  90,000  seamen.  The  Dutch,  from  the  time  of  their  union 
with  France,  lost  25  ships  of  the  line  and  22  frigates.  The 
Spaniards  tried,  it  is  true,  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  a  contest 
with  a  superior  power,  but  notwithstanding  this^  from  the  time  of 
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their  unhappy  alliance  with  France  at  the  dose  of  1798  up  till  this 
period,  they  lost  8  ahipfl  of  the  line  and  14  frigates. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Pitt  and  his  unscrupuleas 
companions  in  the  ministry,  who  invoked  all  the  powers  of  heaven 
and  hell  against  France,  supported  conspiracies  of  all  kinds  with 
the  toil  ana  sweat  of  the  English  people,  and  gave  pensions  to  men 
who  were  traitors  to  their  country,  found  it  advisable  to  leave  the 
conclufflon  of  a  peace  to  others,  who  were  indeed  friendly  to  them, 
but  who  were  not,  like  themselves,  irreconcilable  and  declared 
enemies  of  every  innovation  or  change;  they  easily  found  a  pretence 
for  retiring  for  a  time  from  the  helm  of  affairs.  Tne  hesitation  of  the 
narrow-minded  king  to  approve  of  a  measure  which  Pitt,  whose  love 
of  rule  had  always  been  burdensome  to  the  king,  wished  to  bring 
forward  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  was  profited  by  for  the  object 
of  the  ministers,  whose  views  met  with  opposition.  King  Oeorge 
was  influenced  by  a  kind  of  conscientiousness,  which,  alasT  is  by  no 
means  rare  amongst  the  riffid  adherents  to -a  mere  dead  ecclesiastical 
dogmatic  faith.  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  ideas  of  the  obliga^ 
tion  of  his  coronation  oath  to  grant  those  civil  rights  to  his  Romati 
Catholic  subjects  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  rights  of  nature, 
whilst  he  baa  no  conscientious  scruples  whatever  in  exacting  from  his 
subjects,  to  whom  these  Catholics  belonged,  taxes  of  all  kinds,  aft» 
the  issue  of  a  dreadful  war  (in  1802),  to  pay  debts  for  the  sixth  time 
which  perhaps  he  never  really  owed. 

The  measures  which  Pitt  proposed  to  the  king,  and  to  which  the 
king  refrised  to  give  his  consent,  had  become  necessary,  in  order  in 
some  measure  to  console  the  Insh  for  the  attempt  again  to  deprive 
them  indirectly  of  that  which,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  had 
directly  wrung  from  the  hands  of  the  English  oligarchy  in  1782« 
Ireland  had  its  own  Parliament;  the  ministers  now  wished  to  make 
it  wholly  dependent  on  the  Engli^:  this  object  was  concealed  under 
the  pretence  of  establishing  an  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  three 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  incorporated  in  that  of  England.  In  other  words^ 
the  object  was,  by  receiving  a  few  Irish  members  into  the  English 
Parliament,  to  wipe  out  even  the  shadow  of  Irish  independence.  As 
usual,  however,  everything  was  to  be  done  in  an  altogether  legal 
manner,  or,  in  order  to  deceive  the  multitude,  who  never  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  real  substance  of  the  question,  legal  forms  were  to  be 
observed,  and  the  union  was  to  be  accomplished  apparently  with  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  As  early  as  September,  1799, 
the  pkn  was  referred  to  in  the  king's  speech  in  Parliament.^    Im 

*  The  ministen  make  the  kinff  say,  <<  That  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  scssioa 
he  had  communicated  to  the  Irish  Parliament  the  idea  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  refei«nce  to  a  corporate  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  They  then  add:  "  The  experience  of  every  day  oonfirma  me 
in  the  persuasion  that  signal  benefit  would  be  deriyed  to  both  countries  from  that 
important  measure;  and  I  trust  that  the  disposition  of  my  Parliament  will  be  found 
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February  and  March,  1800,  the  most  vehement  debates  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  &ithless  pro-* 
posal  made  by  the  tyrannical  English,  and  the  people  of  Ireland, 
-with  good  reason,  exhibited  the  warmest  indignation.  The  rights 
which  were  threatened,  were  those  which  had  been  wnmg  from  the 
English  by  the  people  of  Ireland  with  arms  in  their  hands,  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  favoumble  moment,  in  which  they  were 
armed  as  volunteers  to  protect  the  country  from  foreign  invasion; 
under  compulsion,  Great  Britain  had  agreed  to  a  settlement,  by  virtue 
of  which  Ireland  again  obtained  a  part  of  its  independence,*  and 
now  it  was  itself  to  beg  that  its  representatives  should  be  received 
into  an  assembly  where  they  were  sure  to  be  received  with  con- 
tempt, cried  down,  and  outvoted.  The  ministers,  however,  were  sure 
of  their  cause;  and  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  union  were  carried 
in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  by  158  against  115,  and  in  the  upper 
house  by  75  against  26. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  Irish  Parliament  was  prepared  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  incorporated  with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  January, 
1801,  had  been  already  communicated  to  the  latter  in  April,  1800, 
snd  because  the  English  Parliament  had  long  recognisea  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  union  was  necessary  and  useful^  the  debates  on  the 
conditions  of  the  union  having  been  continued  till  June,  the  Parlia- 
ment came  ip  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  which,  by  the  king  s  con- 
sent, on  the  2nd  of  July,  1801,  became  law.  The  law  was  after- 
wards formally  accepted  by  the  Irish  Parliament;  in  the  sittings  in 
November,  some  new  points  were,  however,  added  to  the  original 
bin  Among  the  adaitions  then  made  was  also  one  which  was 
r^arded  as  an  advance  and  concession  to  the  French  government, 
with  which  the  English  were  even  then  in  negotiation,  ^though  the 
negotiation  was  concealed  under  the  pretence  that  the  French  am- 
bassador was  merely  negotiating  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
concession  which  was  made  for  the  gratification  of  I'rance  was,  that 
the  King  of  England  should  for  the  future  cease  to  use  the  title  of 
Sjoiff  of  France.  When  Pitt  withdrew,  he  yielded  in  reality  to  a 
divinon  in  the  English  cabinet,  because  a  part  of  his  Mends  were 
very  anxious  for  a  peaocy  and  this  party  had  for  some  time  previously 
supported  the  king  against,  and  especially  disapproved  of,  tne  violent 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  towards  Denmark.  Pitt,  Gren- 
ville,  and  their  partisans,  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  vield  the 
helm  of  the  state  for  a  time  to  their  friends,  lest  it  might  oe  seized 
upon  by  their  opponents.  Besides,  Pitt  had  special  reasons  for 
riSiBg  W  the  ^Utry. 

In  order  to  modify  or  remove  the  resistance  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
to  the  union,  Pitt  quietly,  and  without  consulting  the  king,  had 

to  correspond  with  that  which  you  have  manifested  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
work  which  would  tend  so  much  to  add  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  all  my  Irish 
m\^ecUj  and  to  consdidate  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  empire." 
*  J^  the  agreement  which  is  called  '« Tkefimd  adjustment  qf  17S2." 
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promised  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  on  this  occasion,  the 
restoration  of  those  rights  and  privileges  of  which  thej  had  been 
deprived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The  bishops  and  other 
indexible  and  political  Anglicans  strengthened  the  king  in  his  ob- 
stinacy, which  led  him  to  make  himself  so  much  the  prop  and  sup- 
port of  his  church,  that  when  the  question  was  brought  forward  for 
discussion  in  a  cabinet  coimcil,  he  declared,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  have  the  matter  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment in  his  name.  A  ministry  was  now,  therefore,  formed,  at  the  end 
of  March,  under  the  leading  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  was 
agreeable  to  the  king,  and  was  supported  by  the  seceding  party  as 
long  as  neither  particular  energy  nor  unbounded  boldness  was  neces- 
sary. Such  circumstances,  however,  no  sooner  arose,  than  recourse 
was  necessarily  had  again  to  Pitt,  who  never  shrank  or  quailed. 
The  leading  men  in  the  new  cabinet  were  Addington,  Lord  Hawks- 
bury,  the  son  of  that  Jenkinson  (Lord  Liverpool)  who  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  time  of  the  American  war — and  m  addition, 
that  perfect  iaeal  of  English  jurists,  so  inexhaustible  in  subtleties  and 
forms — ^that  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who,  from  mere  anxiety  not  to 
do  violence  to  justice,  never  terminated  the  suits  before  his  notorious 
court — the  man  whose  life  is  read  in  England  like  a  novel,  and  is 
called  a  masterpiece. 

The  Portland  ministry  was  no  sooner  in  ofEce,  than  Otto  was  sent 
as  a  plenipotentiary  from  France  to  England,  as  it  was  given  out 
indeea,  merely  on  account  of  effecting  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
According  to  appearances,  both  parties  were  lon^  in  maKing  any 
approximation  to  an  agreement,  and  there  several  times  appeared  to 
be  an  intention  of  completely  breaking  off  negotiations,  wnich  often 
languished,  when  at  length,  in  September,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  whole  world,  a  personal  interview  with  the  French  charge 
dHaffairei  led  to  a  result  which  six  months*  interchange  of  notes  had 
done  little  to  effect.  The  preparations  made  by  Bonaparte  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  the  collection  of  vast  numbers  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  seemed  to  have  made 
some  impression  upon  the  English  ministry,  for  two  attempts  were 
made  to  destroy  a  part  of  them.  These  attempts  completely  &iled; 
and  even  Nelson's  bold  cannonade  of  Boulogne,  to  the  shame  and 
vexation  of  the  naval  hero,  proved  uselessi  Bonaparte  too,  moreover, 
at  length  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  a  peace,  to  sacrifice  a  few  of  the 
possessions  of  his  allies  to  England.  He  offered  them  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and  the  Spanish 
island  of  Trinidad,  of  which  they  were  also  in  possession. 

The  preliminaries  of  a  peace  were  signed  as  early  as  the  Ist  of 
October;  on  the  12th,  the  ratifications  were  interchanged,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Lord  Comwallis  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  should  nego- 
tiate concerning  the  conditions  in  Amiens.  The  negotiations  were 
quickly  brought  to  an  issue,  and  the  peace  itself  was  signed  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1802.     The  whole  continent  rejoiced  at  the  event — 
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and  none  more  than  the  English  people;  but  this  treaty  was,  in 
reality,  the  greatest  triumph  which  JBonaparte  had  ever  ootained;* 
still  we  remember  well,  that  not  merely  statesmen,  but  (^ven  in 
Germany)  every  man  of  sound  understanding,  regarded  the  peace 
merely  as  an  armistice. 

Bonanarte,  with  the  consent  of  the  English,  negotiated  for  Spain 
and  Holland,  for  although  Schimmelpenninck  and  Azara  were  pre- 
sent, and  also  signed  ihe  treaty,  yet  this  was  a  mere  form.  The 
English  restored  all  their  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad;  and  agreed  also  to  give  up  Malta  to  the  Order  and  to 
the  grand  master  as  soon  as  one  should  be  appointed.  The  French 
gave  up  nothing,  and  even  excluded  the  English  completely  from 
all  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  in  Germany, 
and  from  all  the  consultations  respecting  the  fate  of  the  smaller  states 
of  the  continent. 


§in. 

INTEBKAL  AFFAIRS  OF   FEANCE — ITALIAN  REPUBLIC — HELVE- 
TIC REPUBLIC — ST.   DOMINGO. 

A. — INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  OP  FRANCE. 

In  entering  upon  this  section,  we  must  first  distinctly  state,  that 
our  object  is  only  to  touch  prominently  upon  that  part  of  Bonaparte's 
conduct  and  proceedings  which  may  show  how  he  prepared  the 
way  for  his  own  downfal,  by  endeavouring  to  combine  the  old 
ana  the  new,  instead  of  always  creating  something  quite  new;  and 
how  the  necessary  result  of  his  course  was,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
old  would  obtain  the  victory,  and  those  dissensions  and  antagonisms 
arise  which  constitute  the  character  of  our  times.  We  will  neither 
praise  nor  blame,  but  merely  relate  facts,  although  it  may  often 
appear  as  if  we  intended  to  defame  or  asperse  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  military  commander  and  civil  ruler  of  our  century.  Such, 
however,  is  by  no  means  our  design;  and  if  it  were,  it  would  be  quite 
in  vain  for  a  single  insi^ificant  writer  to  gainsay  what  has  been 
recorded  and  affirmed  by  hundreds  of  orators,  statesmen,  poets,  and 
historians.  We  leave  him  the  whole  merit  of  his  services  to  France, 
in  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  introduction  of  new  forms  and 
laws,  and  desire  only  to  show  how  useless  and  dangerous  the  attempt 
is  to  try  to  reconcile  and  mix  up  the  middle  ages  and  its  institutions 
with  the  views  and  social  bearings  of  recent  times.  If,  then,  such 
a  man  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  failed  to  combine  two  things  in  their 
nature  irreconcilable — that  free  movement  of  thought  and  action, 
which  is  a  necessity  of  our  age,  with  the  rigid  and  exclusive  system 
of  courts,  castes,  and  priests,  and  with  the  absolute  principles  of 

•  See  Martens'  **  6applement  aa  Recu^il  da  Trait^s,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  5S3-678. 
VOL.  VII.  T 
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government  of  the  fonner  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how 
should  the  pigmies  who  are  now  intent  on  we  same  design,  snoceed 
in  what  piOTed  impossible  in  the  hands  of  a  giant,  without  sowing' 
new  8ee<u  of  dreadful  dissensions?  He  alone  could  have  dispoised 
with  all  mere  tinsel,  show,  and  deception,  because  he  was  a  truly 
great  man,  and  because  he  delivered  Fiance  from  anarchy  and 
democratic  madness ;  he  alone,  with  a  mightf  hand,  could  have  assisted 
to  supreme  and  absolute  dominion  the  law,  which,  according  to 
Pindar,  is  ruler  over  everything,  and  reigns  over  mortal  and  immor- 
tal with  an  all-powerful  right;  but  he  preferred  another  path;  can 
we,  therefore,  leel  any  surprise  that  powerless  rulers  and  their  cring- 
ing servants  choose  to  follow  the  same?  We  make  these  remarks 
because  Thibaudeau  and  Bonaparte's  nearest  relations  have  verbally 
and  in  writing  assured  us,  that  everything  which  we  blame  as  a 
retrogression  towards  the  pitiful  ostentation  of  former  courts  and 
princes  was  absolutely  necessary;  that  everything  was  a  mere  neces- 
sity of  the  French  in  general.  This  we  are  ready  to  admit;  we  shall, 
however,  nevertheless  briefly  run  through  the  history  of  the  Consulate 
according  to  our  views,  as  the  details  of  the  history,  and  views 
difiering  firom  ours,  are  to  be  fotmd  in  hundreds  of  books,  and  eepe* 
ciaUy  in  those  of  Thiers  and  Thibaudeau. 

The  institutions  established  by  the  First  Consul  were  in  themselves 
admirable — they  were  the  results  of  the  councils  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  well-disposed  patriots,  men  of  business  and  of  reflection 
among  the  French,  who  had  had  seats  in  the  constituent  and  legis- 
lative assemblies,  and  in  the  convention ;  by  means  of  the  ablest  and 
most  clear-seeing  men  in  his  council  of  state,  he  caused  the  best  to 
be  selected  out-of  the  chaos  of  many  thousand  decrees.  This  is 
indisputable;  on  this,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell;  we  have 
only  to  point  out  the  tendency  and  direction  which,  from  the  very 
first  moQient,  was  given  to  the  new  rising  monarchy  of  Na{>oleon. 
True  it  is,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  ne  was  placed  contributed 
very  much  to  the  autocratic  and  courtly  direction  which  he  took— -> 
for  neither  the  mere  Parisian  prattlers  on  the  one  part,  the  vehement 
democrats  on  another,  nor  the  remains  of  the  old  court  and  noble 
party  on  a  third,  would  acknowledge  any  intellectual  superiority,  or 
endure  any  innovation  or  improvement  which  was  not  m  complete 
accordance  with  their  prejudices.  The  First  Consul  had  scarcely 
established  the  legislative  council,  the  senate,  the  council  of  state, 
the  administrative  authorities  of  the  departments,  arrondissements, 
and  commimes,  the  law  courts,  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  the  commis- 
saries of  police,  the  mayors  and  their  deputies,  the  councillors  of  the 
prefectures,  arrondissements,  and  communes,  when  he  met  everywhere 
with  the  most  vehement  resistance. 

Next,  a  docirinaire  resistance  was  organised  in  the  salons  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  where,  at  that  time,  Benjamin  Constant  was  the 
leader  of  liberal  magniloquence,  and  in  other  societies  of  fashionable 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  tiie  houses  of  bankers  and  pcervenus.    This 
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opposition  embittered  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul  the  moie,  because, 
as  a  completely  piactical  man,  he  was  by  nature  hostile  to  the 
systems,  tne  scnool,  and  the  rhetoric  of  these  liberal  sophists — and 
only  could  and  would  avail  himself  of  slavish  and  servile  rhetori- 
cians. True  it  is,  that  these  vain  talkers  could  have  done  him  little 
harm,  but  by  their  speeches,  to  his  great  annoyance  and  vexation, 
they  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  tne  kind  of  government  which 
he  alleged  he  was  desirous  of  establishing,  bore  a  very  different 
aspect  m  his  dedaradons  concerning  it  and  in  ihe  reality  .*  Who- 
ever  reads  the  long  and  singular  description  given  by  Thiers  of  the 
persons  whom  Bonaparte  had  collected  around  him,  and  forms  a 
judCT)ent  of  them,  not  according  to  the  glorification  or  descriptions 
of  Uieir  countrymen,  but  aocordmg  to  his  own  views,  will,  through 
ail  that  Thiers  has  said  upon  the  subject,  be  led  only  to  the  result 
that  Bonaparte  must  infallibly  very  soon  be  found  in  contradiction 
with  himsel£  If  the  persons  whom  Bonaparte  employed  were,  in 
facty  desirous,  by  laudatory  phraseology,  of  commendm^  a  kind  of 
English  constitution  to  a  people  like  the  French,  so  totaUy  different 
&om  the  Enffliah  in  customs,  religion,  traditions,  and,  what  is  most 
important  of  all,  so  completely  different  in  their  prejudices,  or  by 
means  of  Bonaparte  of  lorcing  it  upon  diem,  he  must  necessarily 
have  had  recourse  to  that  system  of  constitutional  corruption,  decep* 
tion,  and  fitlsehood,  which  has  obtained  a  consistency  and  footing  m 
France  since  1830,  by  means  of  Thiers  and  others. 

Fouche  and  Tallejrrand,  both  men  of  ^eat  worldly  prudence, 
were  indispensable  to  the  First  Consul;  vie  whole  of  his  family 
strained  aner  splendour  and  royal  luxury,  and  he  loved  them  truly 
and  well,  which  did  him  honour.  What  then  was  he  to  do?  His 
wife,  and  very  amiable  daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  completely 
belonged  to  the  old  school,  to  the  court  nobility  and  its  usages;  fool- 
ish extravagance  required  immense  wealth,  and  the  future  empress's 
course  of  life,  which  was  neither  very  regular  nor  chaste,  gained  for 
the  clergy  of  the  old  regime  an  access  to  the  new  court,  because  they 
had  abundant  dispensations  for  all  the  sins  of  polite,  fa^onable,  and 
courtly  life.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  Bonaparte,  like  his 
colleague  Lebrun,  when  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
democrats  and  royalists,  preferred  the  latter,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  hesitating  to  elevate  the  most  vehement  democrats,  such  as 
MerUn,  Cambac^r^,  Barr^re,  and  others,  to  the  highest  offices,  if,  like 
Fouch^,  they  understood  how  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  time. 
Neither  the  wild  democrats,  nor  the  unimprovable  royalists,  had  any 
just  appreciation  of  the  industry,  the  talents,  the  capacity  for  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  new  ruler,  who  set  the  whole  machine  of  state 
again  in  motion,  regulated  the  finances,  bridled  the.  usurers,  created 
a  bank,  and  secured  its  credit;  they  merely  talked  and  made  speeches 
about  Utopian  freedom,  and  aboatr^--God  loiows  what*-— «  Brutus,  who 


*  See  his  dedaiatloDa  in  the  ilf(M(^etcr,  Ail  VIIL,  0(^ 
zable. 
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was  again  to  restore  it.  The  royalists  thought  that  Bonaparte  was 
to  give  place  to  the  prince  who  lived  in  Warsaw,  and  was  called 
Louis  XVlII.,  and  Louis  himself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul 
on  the  subject,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Lebrun.  That, 
indeed,  would  have  been  a  character  for  Barras  or  Piche^ru  to  play, 
but  not  for  Bonaparte.  From  this  time  forth  the  royalists  became 
conspirators,  and  the  First  Consul,  by  their  secret  plotting,  and 
those  of  the  democrats,  was  driven  to  the  adoption  ot  that  dreadful 
system  which  has  been  designated  by  the  name  of  the  High  Police^ 
but  which  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  system  of  terror  under  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  inquisition  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  1801,  a  Prussian  dipio- 
matist,  then  in  Paris,  attached  to  the  embassy  of  Lucchesini,  informs 
us,  that  from  September,  1800,  another  pohce  had  been  established 
i'l  addition  to  that  under  Fouche,  and  that  the  latter  was  regulated 
after  a  completely  military  system,  under  the  direction  of  Murat,  Bona- 
parte's brother-in-law,  or,  properly  speaking,  of  his  adiutant,  Savary. 
A  third  police,  he  alleges,  was  placed  under  General  Moncey,  and 
a  fourth  under  Duroc,  Bonaparte's  own  adjutant-general,  and  subse- 
quently grand  chamberlain  under  the  Enr^pire.  Arena  and  Ccracchi, 
both  warm-blooded  Italians,  and  fanatical  adherents  of  an  impossible 
democracy,  first  threatened  Bonaparte's  life.  We  do  not  dwell  upon 
the  conspiracy  of  which  it  was  said  they  were  the  promoters,  because 
many  have  alleged  that  the  affair  was  really  set  on  foot  by  Fouche 
himself.  The  origination  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  can  be  proved,  from 
documents  which  are  beyond  suspicion,  that  Fouch6,  as  early  as 
September,  1 800,  by  means  of  his  confederates,  took  means  to  excite 
many  of  the  terrorists,  who  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
arbitrarily  arrested  and  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  and  among  whom 
was  Rossignol,  and  then  placed  them  under  the  surveillance  of 
Barrfere.*  Meetings  for  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1793 
were  then  held  in  the  house  of  Demerville;  this  man  was  an 
acquaintance  of  Barrere,  by  whom  Fouch6  was  afterwards  informed 
of  all  that  was  going  on.  &y  this  means  Fouche  obtained  an  appa- 
rent pretext  for  ordering  the  arrest  of  some  twenty  Jacobins.  These 
arrests  were  so  managed,  as  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
accusation  that  the  most  prominent  men  among  these  friends  of  the 
constitution  of  1793, — Arena,  the  Corsican;  Topino  Lebrun,  the 
painter;  Ceracchi,  a  most  distinguished  sculptor,  bom  in  Rome; 
with  others  whom  the  First  Consul  was  anxious  to  put  out  of  the 
way.  The  whole  history  of  the  conspiracy  is  so  involved  and  ob- 
scure, that  little  can  be  said  with  certainty,  except  that  the  persons 

•  In  the  ^  Hittoire  de  la  Double  Conspiration  de  ISOO,"  Ac,  par  Fescourt,  1B19. 
As  to  what  follows,  the  particular  circumstances  are  often  differently  related,  and  to 
that  we  attach  little  importance.  In  Las  Casas'  <* Memorial  de  St  Hdine" pp. 
456-58,  a  different  account  is  giren  of  the  history  of  Cheyalier's  infernal  machine 
from  that  which  is  found  in  the  text;  in  the  **M6moires  de  Bapp,"  liowever,  who 
accompanied  the  ladies  .of  Bonaparte's  family,  are  to  be  found  the  most  complete 
details  concerning  the  erents  of  the  24th  of  December. 
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whose  names  have  been  mentioned  were  undoubtedly  capable  of 
duch  a  mad  determination.  Certain  it  is  that  these  three  were  seized 
in  the  Opera-House  on  the  10th  of  October,  I8OO9  and  put  on  trial 
for  being  accomplices  in  the  attempted  assassination.  Demerville 
placed  his  reliance  upon  Barrere,  and  surrendered  himself  for  trial; 
three  others  were  likewise  brought  before  the  court,  and  declarations 
were  obtained  from  them  and  from  Demerville,  which  were  used  as 
evidence  against  the  three  others;  Demerville  himself,  however,  was 
deceived.  He  was  condemned  along  with  Arena,  Ceracchi,  and 
Topino  Lebmn,  and  executed  on  the  31st  of  January,  1801;  the 
others  escaped  condemnation  and  punishment.  Some  other  terrorists 
had  projected  another  plan;  they  wished  to  prepare  a  new  infernal 
machme,  and  to  effect  by  powder  what  the  otners  proposed  to  accom- 
plish by  their  own  hands.  Fouche  was,  however,  informed  of  every- 
thing by  his  old  friend.  lie  allowed  the  matter  to  proceed  so  rar 
as  to  be  able  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  then  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  two  chief  leaders  of  the  plot.  These  two.  Chevalier 
and  Veycer,  were  arrested  in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of 
December;  the  infernal  machine,  and  the  whole  apparatus  for  its 
explosion,  were  found  in  Chevalier's  house;  the  Jacobins  were  prose- 
cuted as  accomplices,  many  arrested,  and  others  outlawed.  When 
another  murderous  attempt  was  afterwards  really  carried  into  efiect 
by  an  infernal  machine,  and  all  Paris  filled  with  dread,  no  one  doubted 
that  it  was  the  infamous  terrorists  who  were  again  at  work;  although 
the  very  fact  that  Fouche  had  heard  nothing  whatever  of  the  pro- 
jected assassination,  clearly  proves  that  the  afiair  originated  and  was 
executed  by  a  party  very  different  from  his  own. 

According  to  many  reports,  whickare  confirmed  by  Fauche  Borel's 
well-known  book,  the  royalists  were  led  by  the  example  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  terrorists  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  First  Consul,  and  an  emigre  bishop  was 
the  man  wno  devised  the  plan.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to 
this  point,  but  there  can  be  none  that  Windham  and  other  English 
fanatics  supported  the  project  by  English  money,  and  that  persons 
of  noble  rank  in  Brittany  earned  it  into  execution.  Carbon,  St. 
Rejant,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  Limoelan,  a  major- 
general  in  the  former  Vendean  army,  were  subordinate  assistants, 
while  the  chief  direction  was  in  the  hands  of  Hyde  de  Neuville,  who 
afterwards  played  an  important  character  as  minister  of  Louis  XYIII., 
and  was  in  close  connexion  with  the  English  ministers.  The  con- 
spirators had  contrived  to  pack  a  quantity  of  powder,  balls,  and  other 
fireworks  and  missiles  so  ingeniously  in  a  vessel,  that  its  explosion 
would  destroy  everything  around  it,  and  the  explosion  woula  infal- 
libly have  killed  the  First  Consul  on  his  way  to  the  opera  in  his  car- 
riage, at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1800,  had  not  the  coachman  accidentally  put  the  horses  to  a 
quicker  pace  at  the  very  moment  of  its  occurrence.  The  effect  of  the 
explosion  was  dreadful.  It,  however,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  turned 
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to  the  advanta^  of  him  alone  a^nst  whom  the  blow  was  levelled; 
he  escaped,  whilst  the  fatal  blow  fell  upon  the  heads  of  a  number  of  in- 
nocent people.*  At  first,  grtet  uncertainty  prevailed  respecting  the 
authors  of  the  scheme ;  Fouch^  became  suspected  before  he  came  upon 
the  actual  track  of  the  affidr,  because  he  accused  the  royalists,  whilst  a 
large  number  of  terrorists  was  seized  by  Bonaparte's  desire,  and 
afterwards  condeomed  to  deportation,  contrary  to  law  and  iustioe. 
The  royaUsts  were  first  discovered  at  a  later  period,  and  yet  the  true 
originators  of  the  crime  escaped  comparatively  hannless.  Ifyde  de 
Neuville  and  Limoelan  fled  the  country ;  St.  Bldjant,  Carbon^  J cyaux, 
and  La  Haye  St.  Hilaire,  were  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned;  the 
two  former  of  whom,  however,  alone  were  executed  in  April,  1801. 
The  same  course  of  conduct  was  pursued  towards  the  terrorists,  who. 
on  this  occasion  were  quite  blameless,  as  had  been  pursued  in  the 
years  1793-4. 

A  hundred  and  thirty — ^properly,  a  hundred  and  thir^-eight — 
well-known  terrorists  were  arrested;  and  without  trial,  and  contrary 
to  all  law  and  equity,  condemned  ,to  deportation,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate  and  the  councU  of  state,  at  tne  express  desire  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  without  ever  consulting  the  legislature,  as  has  sometimes 
happened  in  troublesome  times  in  England  also.  W^e  must  add^ 
however,  to  the  honour  of  the  First  Consurs  two  colleagues,  that 
their  consent  was  not  given  to  these  cruel  and  arbitrary  measures 
without  a  long  struggle.!  The  fanatics,  among  whom  was  the 
revolutionary  general  Kossignol,  who,  during  his  deportation,  was 
accustomed  to  boast  that  he  had  cut  down  8ixty-eig:ht  priests  with 
his  own  arm,  were  to  be  put  on  ship  board  like  wild  oeasts,  and 
exposed  to  a  lingering  death  under  the  equator:  this  fate,  however, 
only  befel  the  half  of  them,  at  a  later  period.  Had  they  been 
executed  in  their  own  countiy,  this  would  have  been  mercy  in  com- 
parison  with  the  treatment  which  they  experienced.^ 

The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  police  proceedings  of  the  new  consular 
government,  provided  with  a  quadruple  coat  of  mail  in  its  police, 
which  even  now  never  placed  confidence  in  Fouch6,  with  whom, 
however,  it  could  not  dispense,  was  not  limited  to  the  terrorists,  but 
also  afiected  Madame  de  otiiel  and  her  friends.  As  this  lady  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  members  of  Bonaparte's  family,  and 

*  The  loss  in  houses  and  furniture  was  valued  at  164,000  francs.  Eight  men  were 
liLiUed,  twenty-eight  severely  wounded,  and  forty-six  houses  damaged. 

t  The  best  account  of  the  contest  in  the  council  of  state  is  given  by  Thibaudeau, 
^  Mimoirta  star  le  Consulat,**  p.  37,  &c, 

±  The  whole  proceeding  was  revolting  fh>m  the  commencement.  Fouch^  caused 
tobeputon  the  list  of  those  arrested  the  names  of  138  persons  whom  he  had  long 
known,  as  they  were  his  tools,  but  who  had  now  been  for  some  time  perfectly  quiet; 
the  s^ate  declared  their  banishment  to  be  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  pre- 
seryation  of  the  constitution.  This  scandalous  judgment  of  Caiaphas  was  acknow- 
ledged, although  only  71  were  in  reality  sacrificed.  The  particulars  will  be  found 
fully  detailed  in  Fescourt's  work,  already  referred  to,  and  there  will  be  found  a 
horrible  account  of  the  unspeakable  torments  to  which  these  men  were  exposed 
from  heat,  thirst,  and  want. 
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-with  all  those  T?ho  were  at  that  time  leaders  of  the  ton  in  Paris,  her 
banishment  was  delayed  for  some  time  bj  the  interference  and  media- 
tion of  her  friends;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Temple,  Ham,  Vin- 
cennes,  and  other  places  were  filled  with  royalist  prisoners  of  state. 
Viscount  Toustain,  a  thoughtless  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  arrested  because  a  white  cockade  had  been  found  in  his  possession ; 
and  he  was  afterwards  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot.  The  media- 
tion of  the  First  Consul's  wife  proved  to  be  a  few  minutes  too  late. 

At  length  the  idea  was  adopted  of  making  even  the  courts  for  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law,  in  part  at  least,  instruments  of  the 
police  and  government,  or,  in  fact,  suspending  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  order  for  a  time  to  substitute  the  terrors  of  the  police.  A 
bill  was  brought  forward  and  passed  into  a  law,  by  virtue  of  whix^h 
power  was  given  to  the  First  Consul,  until  two  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  general  peace  (which  never  took  place),  to  establish  special 
courts  for  the  trial  of  certain  descriptions  ot  offences,  in  places  where 
they  might  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary.  These  courts  for  the  trial 
of  political  onences  were  to  consist  of  a  president,  two  judges  of  the 
criminal  courts,  three  military  and  two  civil  officers,  all  of  them  se- 
lected and  appointed  by  the  First  Consul^  so  that  in  fact  he  became 
at  the  same  time  accuser  and  iudge.  True,  indeed,  that  a  struggle  was 
made  a^nst  these  and  similar  measures  in  the  tribunate,  not  only 
by  Benjamin  Constant,  who  was  incensed  against  Bonaparte  from  his 
£rst  speech  in  the  new  legislature,  but  by  others  also,  widi  such  noble 
firmness  and  perseverance,  that  a  Bonapartist  sophist  first  maliciously 
attacked  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people,*  and  then  Bona- 
parte vowed  the  suppression  of  the  tribunate.  He  completely  crippled 
Its  activity,  in  August  1802,  by  reducing  its  number  one  half.  The 
law  was,  nowever,  passed ;  but  in  order  not  to  be  unjust,  we  must  not 
omit  to  state,  that  at  that  time  a  complete  system  of  robbery  and  mur- 
der was  organised  in  various  departments,  imder  political  pretences,-^ 
a  system  which  could  scarcely  oe  suppressed  without  recourse  to  sum- 
mary justice  and  military  tribimals. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  relapsed  very 
rapidly  into  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  good  old  times.  He  adopted 
principles  which  may  have  been  very  correct,  but  the  carrying  out  of 
which  was  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow  to  every  friend  to  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  civilisation  and  liberty.  The  statesmen  of  whom  we 
speak  alleged,  and  continue  to  allege,  that  the  French  were  not 
ttitisfied  or  rendered  contented  by  laws  suited  to  the  new  conditions  of 
life  and  their  literal  observance,  but  only  by  a  return  to  their  old  pre- 
judices. The  persons  and  circumstances  by  which  Bonaparte  was 
surrounded,  and  the  forms  of  outward  life  at  his  court  and  m  his  go- 

*  Benjamin  CcHistanty  as  an  orator,  played  at  that  time  the  most  splendid  part. 
His  obsorations  on  these  special  courts  taaj  be  seen  in  the  Manitevr,  An  IX.,^  col.  524. 
His  ohsenrations  on  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  juges  de  la  paix  in  the 
MoniiewTy  Na  123,  were  most  shameftdly  misrepresented  by  the  Bonapartist  sophist 
Girardin,  in  No.  126  of  the  same  journal. 
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vernment,  were  not,  his  friends  and  relations  affirm,  so  wonderfully 
and  incongruously  mixed  from  any  feelings  of  vanity,  but  from  a 
desire  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  nation.  In  order  to  justify  a  return 
to  the  etiquette,  the  court  dresses,  and  courtly  usages  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  were  adopted  by  innumerable  persons,  who 
could  not  expect  a  return  of  the  old  customs  and  fashions.  In  addition  to 
Bonaparte's  family,  we  shall  only  mention  the  names  of  three  indivi- 
dualsy  as  examples — Gaudin,  the  minister  of  finance,  and  afterwards 
Duke  of  Ga'eta,  appeared  at  the  Tuileries,  even  before  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  with  powdered -hair,  bag  wig,  and  laced  coat;  the  consul, 
Lebrun,  in  other  respects  a  very  estimable  man,  again  dressed,  as 
persons  had  been  accustomed  to  dress  at  court  at  the  time  in  which 
ne  drew  up  ordinances  for  Chancellor  Maupeou.  Gambacer^  one  of 
the  most  vehement  Jacobins  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  who  was  more- 
over as  celebrated  for  his  legal  learning  as  Lucullian  gluttony,  as  soon 
as  orders  and  ribbons  again  came  into  fashion,  onade  himself  even 
ridiculous  to  the  public  by  the  fantastic  variety  of  his  dress.  Covered 
with  orders  and  ribbons,  he  was  accustomed  to  strut  up  and  down  the 
Palais  Royal  like  a  peacock.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  feelings  of 
repugnance  against  this  open  retrogradation  were  very  vehement,  for 
the  greatest  jurist  of  the  age  could  not  at  first  carry  out  his  views 
either  with  respect  to  the  code  civile  or  to  the  re-introduction  of 
branding  as  a  punishment  in  criminal  cases;  it  was  therefore  thought 
advisable  to  withdraw  the  bill  for  this  purpose.* 

If  the  principle  to  which  we  have  above  referred  be  correct,  and 
if,  farther,  as  others  allege,  it  was  impossible  to  found  anew  a  pure 
system  of  morals  and  true  Christiamty  amongst  a  race  that  had 
become  so  degenemte,  then  Bonaparte  was  quite  right  in  re-establish- 
ing at  least  the  decent  forms  of  outward  worship,  and  the  hierarchy 
or  the  mechanism  of  the  public  services  of  religion.  We  can,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  concur  in  the  eulogies  pronounced  upon  his  con- 
cordat with  the  pope,  because  the  facts  prove  that  by  this  step  he  not 
only  involved  himself  in  great  difficulty,  but  gave  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  Ultramontanism  and  Jesuitism.f  As  early  as  1804,  when 
the  pope  had  crowned  him  as  emperor,  they  separated  dissatisfied 
with  each  other,  because,  of  all  the  various  demands  of  the  pope,  he 
granted  none;  he  refused  to  declare  the  popish  religion  to  be  the 
establislied  faith  in  France,  or  to  suppress  rrotestantism,  and  he 
even  refused  the  request  of  the  pope,  whom  he  met  in  Piedmont,  in 
1805,  to  compel  the  observance  of  Sundays  as  holidays  by  means 

•  On  this  point  Bonaparte  caused  it  to  be  said  in  the  Moniteyr,  An  EC,  col.  417: 
"  Qae  le  gouvememcnt  etoit  conraincu,  que  le  terns  n'etoit  pas  encore  renu  oik  Ton 
porterait  dans  ces  grandes  discussions  le  calme  et  Tunit^  des  intentions  qu'dles 
demandent." 

t  Eveiything  which  relates  to  the  concordat  has  been  treated  both  in  detail  and 
publicistica]]y,  first  by  Bignon,  and  afterwards  by  Thiers  in  the  12th  chap,  of  the 
third  part  of  his  work,  pp.  150,  &c.;  in  order,  therefore,  to  save  repetitions,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  main  design,  the  author  of  this  history  treats  rery  briefly  on  a 
point  on  which  so  much  light  has  been  thrown  from  all  sides. 
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of  severe  la^'s.  In  1808,  he  thieatened  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  pope,  and  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  patriarch  for 
France.  He  afterwards  drove  the  pope  out  of  his  dominions^  and 
was  excommunicated.  He  therefore  really  lost  more  than  he  gained 
by  his  concordat;  for  when  he  at  last  proposed  to  have  recourse  to  a 
council,  it  was  too  late. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  Bonaparte,  as  the  Bonapartists 
allege,  could  not  have  newly  founded  the  Catholic  religion  in  France, 
without  depending  exclusively  upon  the  assistance  of  uie  pope.  The 
German  church  was  by  no  means  papistic.  Carl  von  Dalberg, 
Wessemberg,  and  the  illuminati  would  willingly  have  lent  their  aid 
to  an  anti-papistic  council.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Mongelas  were 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  monkish  system  or  to  the  hierarchy. 
In  Italy,  the  principles  of  the  synod  of  Pistoia  were  partly  regarded 
as  a  rule,  and  partly  the  improvements  introduced  by  Maria  Theresa, 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  the  noble-minded  Firmian.  Even  at  a 
later  period,  when  Bonaparte  concluded  a  concordat  for  Lombardy 
also,  Melzi  would  not  at  first  receive  it  at  all,  and  afterwards  only 
with  some  limitations.  The  constitutional  bishops  were  holding  a 
national  synod  in  Paris,  precisely  at  the  very  moment  in  which  Bona- 
parte applied  to  the  pope  in  a  national  affiiir. 

It  is  besides  remarkable  that  the  pope,  in  the  year  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  French  concordat,  on  the  urgent  application  of  the 
well-known  writer,  Count  le  Maistre,  Sardinian  ambassador  in  Peters- 
burg, first  drew  up  a  decree  for  Russia,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  to  be  a  vigorous  antagonism  to  all  reforms  in  the  church,  the 
defence  of  the  principles  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  respect- 
ing the  authority  of  tne  pope.* 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Bona- 
parte exercised  an  influence  upon  the  election  of  Pius  VII.,  by  his 
connexion  with  Gonsalvi,  Caprara,  and  Maury,  entered  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  of  the  Bishop  of 
Vercelli,  his  nephew,  into  negotiations  with  the  pope,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation,  whose  immediate  consequence  was  his  appearance  at 
religious  solemnities  and  the  restoration  of  the  pope  to  his  secular 
dominions.  We  pass  over  the  intrigues  of  the  Italians,  who  seized 
upon  the  favourable  moment  to  give  a  new  importance  to  all  their 
formulas,  forms,  and  arts,  which  for  thirty  years  past  had  lost  all  their 
value.  This  was  done  to  enable  the  great  and  the  prudent,  by  means 
of  these  forms  and  creeds,  securely  to  establish  their  dominion  over 
the  great  multitude  of  the  simple-minded  and  humble.  We  have 
no  room  to  refer  to  all  the  numerous  conversations  and  extensive  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  with  the  pope  respecting  the  concordat 
to  be  concluded  for  France,  nor  shall  we  enter  into  any  dispute  with 
Thiers,  whether  Bonaparte  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  adopted 
the  very  best  possible  means^  and  proved  himself  to  have  a  greater 

*  The  boll,  by  which  this  order  yna  restored  in  Sicily  also  was  first  published  in 
1812. 
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insight  even  in  spiritual  afikirs,  to  which  he  was  a  complete  stranger, 
than  all  other  men.  This  would  be  completely  useless,  as  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  stood  in  need  of  the  pope^s  aid  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  objects.  France  was  to  undergo  a  new  ecclesiastical  division* 
as  it  had  obtained  a  new  secular  one.  Bonaparte  needed  monarchical 
instead  of  republican  or  constitutional  bishops,  and  Bonapartists,  in- 
stead of  adherents  to  royalty  and  the  Bourbons.  He  would  neither, 
therefore,  avail  himself  of  a  council  which  would  necessarily  be 
composed  of  democratic  clergy,  nor  durst  he  venture  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Bourbon  aristocratical  adherents  of  the  church.  He  wished 
to  owe  his  rights  to  his  own  hand  alone,  or  immediately  to  Pro- 
vidence ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  recognise  the  pope  as  the  re- 
presentative of  God  in  spiritual  things,  in  order  that,  with  his  consent 
and  approval^  he  might  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  the  secular  dominion 
of  the  world.  The  bishops  belonging  to  the  old  nobility,  and  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  England,  were  to  be  removed  from  their  sees; 
and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  relinquish  the  principles  of  the 
Gallican  church,  to  acknowledge  the  papal  system  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  this  recognition  was  to  be  the  means  of 
carrying  out  the  First  Consul's  ambitious  designs. 

Setting  out  from  these  principles,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  smile, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  ao,  at  the  rhetorician  become  a  historian, 
who,  with  the  tenderest  touch  and  in  heart-moving  language,  pre- 
sents us  with  an  oratorical  account  of  the  personages  and  the  history 
of  the  negotiations  concerning  the  concordat.  In  his  hands  the 
Gorsican,  who  was  bom  for  the  battle-field,  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world  and  for  the  exercise  of  rule  over  mankind,  and  the  Romish 
restorer  of  the  Jesuits,  appear  in  some  measure  as  persons  who  had 
been  foreordained  by  Providence  to  restore  the  church  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  which  acknowledges  no  priestcraft.  If,  however,  the 
matter  be  somewhat  more  closehr  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  by 
the  conclusion  of  this  concordat,  the  shepherd  sold  his  sheep  to 
the  wolf,  and  the  wolf  negotiated  concerning  the  number  of  the 
flock  which  the  shepherd  should  be  permitted  to  slaughter^  or  to  ex- 
clude. 

To  speak  without  a  figure,  negotiations  were  carried  on  concern- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  a  Catholic  church  should  be  restored  in 
France — its  support  by  the  state — and  the  share  which  the  pope  and 
Bonaparte  each  were  individually  to  reserve  in  filling  up  the 
places  of  the  bishops — whose  slaves  the  priests  henceforth  became. 
The  conduct  of  this  affitir  was  at  first  entrusted  to  Cardinal  Spina, 
who  came  to  Paris  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Abb6  Bemier,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  m  connexion  with  the  war  in  La 
Vendee.  Caprara  and  Gonsalvi,  who  had  the  matter  in  hand  in 
Rome,  were  bv  far  too  good  diplomatists  not  soon  to  perceive  that 
Spina's  Romish  circumstantiality  would  exhaust  Bonaparte's  patience. 
They  appeared,  and  in  fact  were  the  more  willing,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  sacrince  some  secular  advantages,  in  order  afterwards  to  reconquer 
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those  temporal  benefits  by  virtue  of  their  spiritual  rights,  Bonaparte, 
in  truth,  was  ahready  impatient;  he  threatened,  and  even  adopted 
two  threatening  measures  of  a  character  differing  from  each  other; 
he  held  out  to  the  pope  at  a  distance,  in  terroreniy  the  prospect  of  an 
orthodox  but  Ghdlican,  and  at  the  same  time  Jansenist  church.  On 
the  one  hand  he  had  a  plan  of  a  concordat  drawn  up  by  Talleyrand 
and  D^Hauterive;  thereibre  by  two  men  who  had  passed  through,  and 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  school  of  theology  and 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  old  French  church ;  he  next  approved 
of  a  national  synod  in  Paris,  to  consist  of  forty-five  French  bishops, 
chosen  from  those  who  were  called  constitutional,  because  they  had 
accepted  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clei^.  This  national  coimcil 
declared  that  there  was  no  schism  or  division  in  the  church  of 
France^  and  that,  therefore,  there  was  no  need  of  the  assistance  of 
the  pope  to  heal  divisions  which  had  no  existence. 

Spina  was  then  indeed  recalled,  and  Gonsalvi,  the  papal  secretary 
of  state,  was  sent  to  Paris.     He  was  much  more  a  man  of  the 
world  than  a  theologian,  had  rendered  most  important  services  to 
the  Roman  states,  and  was  by  no  means  priestly  in  his  notions,  but^ 
on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  tne  highest  reputation  among  the  diplo- 
matists. Catholic  and  Protestant^  who  had  anything  to  do  with  him 
— ^an  opinion  expressed  by  them  privately  as  well  as  publicly.    Bona^ 
parte  now  sufiered  the  national  council  to  fall  to  the  ground,  which 
will  be  easily  explained,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  vSionary  friends 
of  inward  religion  and  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  freedom  constituted 
the  majority  in  it.    That  such  was  the  fact,  is  obvious  from  what 
Thiers,  the  representative  and  defender  of  the  Bonapartists  and  doc- 
trinaire system  of  government)  says  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire.   He  rails 
against  him  as  narrow-minded:,  because  he  never,  indeed,  became  as 
comprehensive  and  indifferent  as  himself.    The  good  Bishop  of  Blois 
was,  moreover,  undoubtedly  an  enthusiast;  he  was  narrow-minded  and 
short-sighted  enough  to  have  some  faith^  in  the  midst  of  the  conven- 
tion, in  virtue  and  religion,  and  to  imagine  that  the  constitution  of 
the  apostolic  church  could  be  organised  in  a  purely  military  state; 
but  as  to  the  concordat,  even  Talleyrand  and  D'Hauterive,  whose 
practical  diplomatic  minds  no  one  will  ever  think  were  obscured  by 
any  enthusiasm  or  pious  dreams,  were  of  the  same  opinion  with  him, 
although  for  very  different  reasons.    Nor  could  Talleyrand  and 
D'Hauterive  carry  through  their  project,  but  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  questions  concerning  faith  to  tne  papal  court  theolo^an,  Caselli, 
who  was  attached  to  Gonsalvi's  suite,  and  the  Abb($  Bemier,  who  had 
reconciled  the  fanatical  Vendean  clergy  to  Bonaparte;  these  articles, 
therefore,  still  remained  within  the  Umits  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
Ultramontanism — that  is,  intolerance  and  persecution — was  there- 
fore again  legally  recognised  as  orthodox  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
seeds  of  discord  were  again  sown  amongst  the  professors  of  the  glad 
tidinss  of  great  joy — of  a  religion  of  unlimited  ^ce^  and  love, 
which  connects  heaven  and  earth;  and  these  dissensions  in  our  days 
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bear  abundant  fruits  of  malice,  and  envy,  and  all  uncbaiitableness. 
Tlie  temporal  part  of  the  question  was,  at  least  professedly,  entrusted 
to  the  arrangement  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  ana  Joseph  Bonaparte; 
the  merit  of  the  latter,  however,  if  any  merit  there  was  in  the  case, 
must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  Cretet,  one  of  the  French  council 
of  state. 

The  concordat  between  Bonaparte  and  the  pope,  or  the  agree- 
ment concerning  a  monarchical  constitution  for  the  French  church, 
which  was  concluded  between  Gonsalvi  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  sup- 
ported by  the  Abb^  Bernier,  Cretet,  Caselli,  and  Cardinal  Spina, 
without  consulting  any  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  synod,  was  signed 
in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  in  Rome  in  August,  and  the 
ratifications  were  exchanged  as  'early  as  September*  For  many 
reasons  the  concordat  could  not  be  immediately  laid  before  the 
Wislature;  and  this,  in  fact,  did  not  take  place  till  Aprils  1802 
(  VIII.  Genninal,  An  X.).  Nothing  but  a  summary  report  of  the 
arrangement  was  laid  even  before  the  council  of  state.  Bonaparte 
committed  the  subsequent  explanation  and  defence  of  the  treaty  to 
Portalis,  Regnier,  and  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely;  they  were 
to  justify  what  had  been  done  with  all  the  arts  of  their  eloquence  and 
most  refined  sophistry.  It  is  obvious  from  their  speeches  (Moniteur^ 
An  X.,  No.  196,  col.  783)  that  the  interests  of  religion  formed  no 
part  of  their  concern,  but  merely  a  hierarchy,  ritual  and  forms  both 
of  worship  and  faith  for  the  masses,  and  these  only  as  mere  political 
levers.  To  the  great  offence  of  the  pope,  who  afterwards,  at  the 
coronation,  begged  for  permission  to  exercise  intolerance  as  a  ^race, 
Bonaparte  did  not  hesitate  to  give  an  ecclesiastical  organisation  to 
the  Protestants  and  the  Jews  fuso.  We  only  mention  in  passing, 
because  it  is  not  our  object  to  describe  such  afiairs,  that  the  recon* 
ciliation  of  the  military  and  spiritual  autocracies  by  means  of  a  con- 
cordat, according  to  which  the  bishops  became  the  servants  of  the 
pope  and  the  cures  of  the  bishops,  was  celebrated  by  a  theatrical 
procession  to  the  cathedral^  and  uie  official  solemnities  of  a  Church- 
and- State  Te  deum. 

The  forty-five  bishops  of  the  national  council  had  been  imme- 
diately dismissed  whenever  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  more 
occasion  for  their  services;  and  those  alone  obtained  any  part  of  the 
fifty  new  sees  which  had  been  erected  who  sacrificed  their  principles 
and  convictions  to  the  pope  and  humbled  themselves  at  his  feet: 
these  bishoprics  were  established  in  order  to  change  a  Bourbon  into 
a  Bonapartist  church.  The  pope  had  great  difficulties  to  overcome 
with  the  royalist  bishops,  who,  in  fact,  had  become  emigres  from 
their  attachment  to  him  and  to  the  church.  Hitherto  these  bishops 
were  the  only  ones  whom  he  had  acknowledged  or  regarded  as 
orthodox,  and  as  qualified  for  the  administration  of  their  funcfdons: 

*  The  concordat,  with  its  additions,  will  be  £6und  in  Martens' "  SappUment,"  &&, 
ToLiL,  pp.  519-531. 
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thej  were  the  incumbents  of  those  sees  which  had  been  jyst  abo- 
lished by  the  concordat.  The  negotiation,  therefore,  with  the 
emi^nt  clergy  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Cardinal  Caprara's 
mission  to  Pans,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the  pope  as  his  legate.  The 
new  division  of  the  dioceses  throughout  France  was  indeed  an- 
nounced in  1801 ;  but  they  could  not  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
new  bishops  until  the  royaust  and  constitutional  bishops  had  resigned 
their  places  and  dignities  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  or  till  they 
were  o£Gicially  removed  from  their  offices.  It  was  next  necessary  to 
be  sure  that  the  government  would  have  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  legislative  councils,  in  which  there  was  reason  to  fear  great 
opposition.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  the  senate,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  government^  and  which 
succeeded,  in  March,  1802,  in  outvoting  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
nents of  the  government,  and  among  them  Benjamin  Constant,  from 
the  number  of  representatives.  Fourteen  of  the  old  bishops  remained 
obstinate  in  their  resolves  in  spite  of  all  the  diplomatic  ability  and 
refined  sophistry  of  Cardinal  Caprara,  and  were  obUged  to  be  de- 

Sosed  by  the  po{>e;  the  others,  royalists  and  constitutional,  laid  their 
ignities  and  privileges  at  the  pope's  feet,  and  in  April,  1802,  the 
concordat  was  at  length  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  chapter  in  Thiers'  work,  and  the 
speeches  of  those  persons  to  whom  Bonaparte  committed  the  defence 
of  the  concordat,  appears  to  us  of  very  great  importance  in  relation 
to  the  kind  of  doctrine  and  principles  which  are  preached  by  the 
statesmen  of  modem  France,  who  are  not  disposea  directly  to  ac- 
quiesce in  or  sanction  all  the  abuses  of  the  old  Romish-Jesuitical 
system.  Our  limits  and  the  object  of  our  work  prevent  us  from 
going  into  details,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a 
remark  or  two  on  Portalis'  speech,  because  Bonaparte  afterwards 
assigned  to  him  the  whole  guidance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He 
obviously  feek  that  it  is  his  especial  duty  to  defend  religion  before 
his  colleagues — which,  to  those  who  know  religion,  was  quite  super- 
fluous— and  those  who  did  not,  were  by  no  means  likely  to  be  con- 
verted by  mere  Jesuitical  reasons*  In  order  argumentatively  and 
consecutively  to  arrive  at  the  concordat,  he  first  makes  some  remarks 
upon  religion  in  general — then  upon  the  Christian  religion,  and 
finally  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  Christianity  :  all  this  is 
mere  cool  and  bold  sophistry.  Ultimately  he  proposes  an  alterna- 
tive, '^hich  is  manifestly  false.  "  It  is,"  he  observed,  "  only  possible 
to  adopt  one  of  two  ways  in  the  restoration  of  the  French  state — of 
its  authorities  and  of  the  whole  system  of  administration  and  govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  church  and  rehgion — these  must  be  either 

*  Moniteur,  An  X.,  No.  196,  col.  783.  *' La  morale  sans  preceptes  positift  lais- 
seroit  laraison  sans  regie;  la  morale  sans  dogme  religieuz  ne  seroit  qu'une  justice 
sans  trlbanauz.  (til)  Qnand  nous  parlons  de  la  force  des  loix,  savons  nous  bien, 
quel  est  le  principle  de  cette  force  ?    II  r^ide  moins  dans  la  bont^  des  lois  que  dans 

letir  puissance Les  hommes  en  g^n^ral  ont  bcsoin  d'etre  fixes,  11  leur 

font  det  maiimes  plntot  que  des  demonstrations  " — and  such  other  stuff 
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suppressed  or  penecntedt  or  else  they  must  be  used  as  politioal  in* 
struments;  the  latter  of  these  has  been  adopted."*  As  the  pope 
obtained  the  appointment,  and  Bonaparte  the  nomination,  ot  the 
bishops,  by  the  conoordat,  the  latter  appears  to  have  thooffht  that 
he  had  sufficiently  secured  his  power  OTer  the  clergy:  we  shall  see, 
in  the  years  from  1809*18  IS,  he  foimd  he  had  been  greatly  deceived. 
We  shflJl  subjoin  the  new  ecclesiastical  division  of  ihe  ungdom  in 
a  note.t 

B. — HOLLAND    AND    SWITZEBLAKD    UKBEB    BOKAPABTE'S 

PBOTBCTION. 

The  negotiations  of  the  First  Consul  with  Russia,  in  order  ouietly 
to  bring  &e  German  princes  into  subjection  to  himself  by  ue  as- 
sistance of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  alliance  with  Prussia,  and 
to  be  enabled  to  injure  and  make  inroads  upon  Austria,  as  well  as 
several  similar  operations,  appear  to  us  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  third  coalition  war  ;  we  shall  leave  these,  therefore,  to  the  next 
section,  and  only  mention  here  the  steps  taken  by  the  First  Consul 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

Bonaparte's  proceedmgs  were  blamed  by  all  the  European  nations 
with  eicactly  as  much  reason,  or  want  of  it,  as  they  were  immoderately 
praised  by  the  French:  for  he  evidently  intended  to  overthrow  the 
system  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  had  till  then  existed  on  the 
continent,  and  to  establish  in  its  stead  a  system  of  French  supremacy 
and  despotism  on  his  own  part.  We  have  no  intention  of  wasting 
words  in  discussing  the  advantages  of  either  system.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  deny  that  Bonaparte's  system  was  equally  agreeable  to  the 
national  pride  of  the  French,  and  calculated  to  extend  their  fame 
and  the  influence  of  their  nation  over  the  whole  world.  They  wece 
on  the  continent  what  the  English  are  at  sea;  they  subjected  to  their 
influence  one  state  after  another,  and  remained  in  realitVy  for  three- 
and-twenty  years,  the  great  nation.  However  we  may  feel  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  vanitj  and  pride  with  which  they  brought  forward 
their  claims  to  this  distinction  on  every  opportunity,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  their  unbounded  praises  of  Bonaparte ;  for  it  was  he 
alone  who  gave  them  this  fearful  unity  of  nationality,  and  compelled 
all  the  neignbouring  states  to  form  parts  of  this  unityl 

Among  the  states,  the  slight  bond  of  which  wim  France  Bona* 

*  Mem.  L  c. — ^"La  religion  Catholiqne  est  oelle  de  la  pliu  gnmde  nu^iorit^  des 
Fran^ais.  Abandonner  an  resiort  axusi  pniBaant,  c'dxut  avtftir  le  preadet  am- 
bitieux  ou  le  premier  biouillon  que  roodrait  de  nouTean  agiter  la  Stance  de  B*en 
emparer  et  de  le  dinger  contre  sa  patrie."  ^*  The  priests,"  he  continues,  ^  have  in- 
fluence; they  must  not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  be  or  to  become  independent, 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  powor  in  the  state  which  is  not  the  power  of  the  state." 

t  The  whole  church  of  France  was  diyided  as  follows  under  the  archbishops:—' 
1.  Paris  with  eight  suffirages;  2.  Malines  with  seven;  3.  Besanconwith  five;  4. 
L^rons  with  four;  5.  Aiz  with  four;  6.  Toulouse  with  fiye;  7.  Bordeaux  with  three; 
8.  Bourges  with  three;  9.  Tours  with  seven;  10.  Bouen  wiUi fi>ar. 
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parte  endeavouied  to  strengthen  and  render  indissoluble,  we  first 
mention  Holland.  The  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
was,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  monied 
power  and  the  bank  of  Europe :  when  trade,  and  consequently  riches, 
passed  over  to  Ekigland,  Holland  became  a  sort  of  client  of  the  British 
empire,  and  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  influence  of  the  Engli^,  and 
the  party  feeling  to  which  this  influence  gave  rise:  in  the  year  1795 
it  only  passed  out  of  the  power  of  the  English  into  that  of  the  French. 
The  English  took  advantage  of  the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the 
French  to  deprive  their  former  allies  of  their  trade,  their  coloniefi^ 
and  their  fleets.  The  French  first  exacted  from  them  large  sums  as 
contributions,  and  then  compelled  them  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pay 
bodies  of  French  troops  as  it  they  were  their  own;  they  sacrificed 
the  remainder  of  their  best  ships  of  war  to  an  enemy  of  superior  force ; 
and,  finally,  they  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Holland 
entirely  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  country. 

We  have  already  noticed  how,  even  before  the  times  of  the  con- 
sulate, every  political  change  in  Paris  caused  a  similar  one  in 
Holland:  how  coolly  at  one  tune  a  French  ambassador,  at  another  a 
French  general,  entirely  changed  the  Dutch  form  of  government. 
When  the  Directory  was  introduced  in  France,  the  I)utch  were 
obliged  to  entrust  the  executive  power  to  five  men,  and  the  legisla* 
tive  to  two  others;  and  there  was  even  in  Holland  an  18th  Fructidor. 
Daendeb  travelled  from  the  Hague  to  Paris,  bribed  Barras,  sained 
over  a  number  of  persons  who  had  great  influence  in  Pans,  and 
procured  full  power  to  change  the  constitution  of  his  country,  by 
force  if  necessary.  Armed  with  this  authority  he  returned  home^ 
and  on  the  12th  of  June  put  a  violent  termination  to  the  new  con- 
stitution,  which  had  only  oeen  established  on  the  28th  of  April  of 
the  same  year  (1798).  iDaendels  drove  out  the  directorsi  put  the 
ministersy  or,  as  they  were  then  called^  agents  of  the  government,  in 
their  places,  created  another  legislative  body,  and  introduced  an 
entirely  new  system. 

This  central  government,  and  the  constitution  upon  which  it 
depended,  were  soon  foimd  to  be  worse  than  useless;  the  Dutch 
entreated  Bonaparte,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  consulate,  and 
also  Augereau,  whom  he  had  sent  into  Holland  as  commander-in- 
chief,  to  help  them  in  the  preparation  of  another  and  better 
constitution,  and  Bonaparte  knew  none  better  than  that  of  France, 
which  he  had  helped  to  make.  Instead  of  a  first  consul  they  were 
to  have  a  president  at  the  head  of  their  state;  a  patriotic  Dutchman, 
however,  succeeded  in  preventing  any  absolute  unity  or  monarchical 
government  from  being  at  first  forced  on  the  Dutch.  (The  effect 
of  this  measure  only  indeed  lasted  four  years.)  The  Advocate 
Schimmelpenninck  had  been  in  Paris  as  Dutch  ambassador  from 
June,  1798,  had  many  friends  there,  and  enjoyed  and  deserved  the 
esteem  of  the  First  Consul  and  of  his  brother  Joseph,  to  whom  he  had 
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rendered  important  services  in  Amiens,  where  he  had  carried  on 
the  negotiations  with  him  and  with  the  English;  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  latter  a  remnant  of  the  old  federative  constitution 
was  left  still  in  existence.  The  old  provinces  (or  at  least  some  of 
them)  were  re-established  under  the  name  of  departments^  and  the 
government  was  entrusted,  not  to  a  president,  but  to  a  college  of 
twelve  persons.  The  legislative  authority  was  entrusted  to  thirty- 
five  persons,  who  were  to  assemble,  however,  only  twice  a  year. 
This  constitution,  which  was  published  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1801,  was  introduced  with  great  difficulty,  and  was  productive  ot 
continual  contests  among  the  several  parties;  it  was,  however,  too 
democratic  for  the  First  Consul,  and  we  shall  see  presently  that 
in  1804  Schimmelpenninck  was  obliged  to  use  his  influence  in 
accustoming  the  Dutch  to  monarchical  forms  and  to  royalty.* 

Switzerland,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Helvetic  republic,  had 
become,  since  1798^  too  poor  either  to  form  a  monarchy  or  to  excite 
the  avarice  of  its  neighbours ;  but  by  its  position,  and  from  the 
number  of  mercenary  troops  which  it  was  capable  of  furnishing,  it 
became  important  to  any  of  its  neighbours  who  should  succeed  in 
binding  it  closely  to  themselves.  Bonaparte  did  this  in  a  manner 
which  was  advantageous  to  him,  and,  at  least,  at  first,  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  Switzerland;  afterwards,  in  the  madness  which  appears 
to  nave  seized  upon  him  during  the  last  "six  years  of  his  active  life, 
he  threatened  to  make  Switzerland  also  feel  his  caprice.  All  parties 
agree  that  the  constitution  which  he  gave  them  was  better  than  that 
established  by  the  allies  after  his  fall,  and  that  the  Swiss  would 
finally  have  agreed  had  the  central  government  established  by 
Bonaparte  continued  in  force. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  unity  of  government 
by  five  directors,  unity  of  legislation  by  two  assembhes,  a  great 
council  and  a  council  of  ancients,  had  been,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, dearly  purchased:  but  the  revolution  of  1798  was,  notwith- 
standing, the  most  beneficial  change  that  Switzerland  ever  experienced, 
Switzerland,  as  divided  into  eighteen  cantons,  would  have  been  quite 
free,  if  prejudice,  P^rty  feeling,  habit,  and  the  French  had  not  pr&. 
vented  this  result.  The  French  troops  remained  in  Switzerland; 
generals,  commissaries,  and  representatives  of  the  French  Directory 
ruled  unquestioned,  and  treated  the  Helvetic  directors  as  their  subjects. 
All  the  patriots  resisted  them  in  vain :  even  the  originators  of  the 
whole  revolution,  Ochs  and  Laharpe,  were  banished,  when  they 
attempted  to  oppose  the  insolence  of  the  French  commanders.  We 
leave  the  history  of  Switzerland  during  1798  and  1799  to  others, 

*  Among  the  French  writers  whom  we  have  consulted,  Lefbbrre  alone  speaks 
sincerely  and  candidly  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Cabinets 
de  TEurope,"  yoLi.,p.  174:  '^Encessant  d'etre  abandonne  aux  fluctuations  des 
corps  d^liberants,  le  gouyernement  Batave  deyint  dans  kg  mains  du  Premier  Comsul 
KM  mitnmeHi  ptui  flunbte^  it  noire  force  exierieure  s*en  accrutj* 
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and  pass  immediately  to  the  period  at  which  the  First  Consul  took 
up  the  idea  of  including  tlic  Swiss  among  those  nations  whom  he 
intended  to  subject  to  Fi-ancc,  mediately  or  immediately. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1799,^  the  Helvetic  directory  and 
the  two  councils  had  become  divided  into  two  contending  parties, 
just  as  had  happened  to  these  same  bodies  at  Paris  shortly  before  the 
18th  Fructidor.  Dolder  and  Savary,  the  one  deeply  in  debt,  and 
living  at  a  rate  of  expense  which  far  exceeded  his  means;  the  other^  a 
careless,  merry  fellow,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  one  party,  whicli  was 
by  no  means  scrupulous  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  obtained  their 
ends.  Laharpe,  Secretan,  and  Oberlin,  formed  the  otlier  party. 
Laharpe  was  at  this  time  much  too  violent  a  democrat  for  his  conduct 
to  be  agreeable  to  Bonaparte^  who  wished  to  bring  back  everything 
to  its  old  condition;  and  although  Laharpe's  two  colleagues  were  less 
democratic  than  himself,  it  did  not  at  all  suit  the  plan  of  the  First 
Consul  that  these  three  should,  by  a  coup  d'etat,  remove  from 
the  helm  of  the  state  Dolder  and  Savary,  who  we're  devoted  to  the 
French  interests;  for  Laharpe  was  too  violent  and  too  honest  for  his 

Slans.  Dolder  and  Savary  were  therefore  informed  that  they  might 
epend  upon  the  assistance  of  the  French,  if  they  would  anticipate 
the  designs  of  the  democratic  party;  and  Dolder,  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority in  the  councils,  brought  forward,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1800, 
the  same  proposal  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  France  on  the 
18th  Brumaire.  He  not  only  removed  Laharpe,  Secretan,  and  Oberlin 
from  the  directory,  but  abrogated  entirely  the  government  of  the 
directory.  That  this  was  flot  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
First  Consul,  who  always  hesitated  a  long  time  in  such  cases  before 
giving  any  decisive  opmion,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  upon  the 
11th  of  January,  Bonaparte  si^ified  to  the  Helvetic  ambassador  in 
Paris  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  late  Helvetic  revolution.  Laharpe, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  so  convinced  that  Bonaparte's  principles  were 
entirely  the  same  as  his  own,  that  he  came  to  raris  in  July  to  escape 
his  enemies  in  his  own  country,  and  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
First  Consul ;  the  latter,  however,  merely  gave  him  the  very  dry 
advice,  that  he  would  do  well  not  to  interfere,  for  the  future,  with 
state  affidis. 

The  victorious  party  first  chose  a  committee  of  seven  members^ 
and  began  to  draw  up  a  sketch  of  a  new  constitution :  but  the  contest 
between  the  various  persons  of  the  government  and  between  the 
government  and  the  legislative  assemblies  prevented  any  very  rapid 
advances,  particularly  as  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation  threw 
all  the  hindrances  he  could  in  their  way,  at  the  express  command  of 
his  superiors.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  a  new  revolution  was  organised, 
which  broke  out  on  the  7th  of  August.  A  new  committee ,  was 
chosen  in  a  revolutionary  manner:  but,  on  the  9th,  two  days  after 
its  formation,  it  appeared  that  there  existed  in  it  a  very  decided 
difierence  of  opinion  respecting  the  constitution  to  be  given  to 
Switzerland.    Frisching,  Glayre,  Dolder,  and  Savary  were  favour- 
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able  to  the  system  of  union  and  to  the  founding  of  a  new  centralising 
government;  Schmid,  Ruttimann,  and  Zimmermann  wished  to  re- 
tain as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  forms.  The  revolution  of  the  7  th 
of  August  was  approved  b^  Bonaparte  on  the  27th ;  but  his  ministers, 
or  the  secretaries  of  legation  chosen  for  the  express  purpose,  had  to 
see  that  the  contest  should  continue,  so  that  there  mignt  be  a  con- 
tinual necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  French. 

Glayre,  who  played  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  new  com- 
mittee, had  been  minister  of  the  King  of  Poland  at  the  time  of  the 
first  division  of  Poland,  and  had  afterwards  been  a  member  of  the 
directory  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  Helvetic  republic :  it  was 
determined,  therefore,  that  he  should  go  to  Paris  in  the  name  of 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  approved  of  a  centralising  government, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  over  Bonaparte  to  their  siae.  The  pro- 
posed constitution  was  an  imitation  of  that  of  France :  according  to 
it,  Switzerland  would  be  governed  by  a  president,  a  secretary  of 
state,  a  cabinet  council,  and  a  legislative  senate:  but  Bonaparte  hesi- 
tated, because  he  wished  to  have  a  peace  concluded  with  England 
before  beginning  to  play  the  part  of  dictator  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Italy.  Neither  Glayro  nor  Rengger  (towards  the  end  of  1800 
and  beginning  of  1801;  was  able  to  persuade  the  First  Consul  to 
approve  of  the  plan  of  the  friends  of  the  new  order  of  things.  He 
saw  very  clearly  that  a  sort  of  federal  separation,  and  a  government 
somewhat  approaching  the  old  aristocratical  form,  would  serve  his 
purpose  much  better  than  a  young,  powerful,  and  entirely  free 
national  union  of  feeling.  This  latter  would  have  been  able  to 
preserve  and  defend  itself;  the  aristocratical  government  would 
require  his  assistance;  it,  like  the  division  of  the  cantons,  had  in  its 
favour  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  more  prejudiced;  the  plan 
which  Glayre  ofiered,  found,  therefore,  no  favour  in  Bonaparte's 
sight.  Not  only  was  the  constitution,  the  approval  and  confirma- 
tion of  which  had  been  the  object  of  Glayre's  journey,  and  which 
was  no  ideal  one,  rejected,  but  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return 
home  as  the  bearer  of  directions  for  the  arrangement  of  the  new  one. 
Bonaparte  caused  a  short  sketch,  written  upon  a  page  and  a  half  of 
paper,  to  be  given  to  him^  containing  the  outline  of  the  new  national 
constitution.  Glayre  could  not  of  course  refuse  to  be  the  bearer 
of  this;  but  immediately  on  his  return  he  resigned  his  office  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  other  gentlemen,  four  days  after  Glayre's  return,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1801,  took  the  paper  sent  from  Paris  as  the  principle  of 
their  new  constitution,  which  in  its  form  resembled  exceedingly  the 
old  system  of  cantonal  governments.  The  name  which  was  given  to 
the  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  (Tag-satzuns)  was  also 
borrowed  from  ancient  times:  yet  the  plan,  which,  accoming  to  the 
new  constitution,  was  laid  beK>re  a  general  assembly  on  the  7th  of 
September,  differed  considerably  in  some  respects  from  Bonaparte's 
sketch.    This  circumstaace  was  taken  advantage  of  by  some  ot  t^ose 
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incorrigible  admirers  of  antiquity,  who  desire  to  retain  all  that  is  old 
solely  because  it  is  old,  to  reject  the  constitution  altogether.  The  depu- 
ties of  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  and  in  particular 
Aloys  Reding,  a  determined  enemy  of  every  innovation,  although  a 
man  of  intelligence,  information,  and  experience,  would  not  hear  of  the 
constitution  from  the  very  beginning.     The  deputies  of  these  three 
cantons  retired  entirely  from  the  assembly  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  I7tli    /• 
thirteen  other  deputies  followed  their  example.     Bonaparte,  whose 
troops  occupied  tne  Valais  at  this  time,  for  which  reason  also  only 
seventeen  cantons  were  mentioned  in  his  sketch  of  the  constitution, 
wished  purposely  to  bring  matters  so  far  that  he  should  be  called  in 
to  the  assistance  of  both  parties.     His  object  in  this  was  to  prevent 
Austria  from  accusing  him  of  violating  the  treaty  of  Luneville.     In 
this  treaty  one  of  the  articles  was,  that  the  French  troops  should 
quit  Switzerland,  and  that  the  Swiss  should  be  allowed  to  come  to 
some  agreement  among  themselves  as   to  the  new  form  of  thci:     .  j^- 
government.   The  Engnsh,  too,  when  they  made  complaints  respect-  ''-^^IJ^f'" 
ing  the  treatment  of  Switzerland,  were  answered,  that  the  Swiss 
had  requested  the  interference  of  France,  and  were  grateful  for  it;^ 
The  general  assembly  had  in  the  mean  time  continued  their 
labours,  even  after  the  retirement  of  the  above-mentioned  deputies, 
and  had  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  23rd  of  October.     This  was 
not,  however,  what  the  French  government  wished,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  unwilling  that  any  constitution  should  be  proclaimed 
witnout  their  direct  interference.     They  therefore  played  a  double 

fame,  and  caused  a  revolution  to  be  organised  by  their  agents  in 
witzerland.  The  French  eeneral,  Montchoisi,  supported  the  revo- 
lutionary party  with  his  soldiers :  the  French  government  afterwards 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  originators  of  the  revolution  or  the 
general  who  had,  by  their  own  orders,  supported  them.  Dolder  and 
Savary,  in  connexion  with  some  members  of  the  legislative  council, 
dissolved  the  general  assembly,  proclaimed  the  constitution  formed 
on  Bonaparte's  plan  of  the  29th  of  May,  chose  (October  29)  a  new 
senate,  and  retained  the  executive  power  in  their  own  hands  until 
the  senate  had,  according  to  the  new  constitution,  chosen  the  execu- 
tive council.  This  was  done  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  the 
confusion  was  then  worse  than  ever.  The  new  executive  council 
elected  Aloys  Reding,  the  most  violent  opponent  of  all  reforms,  both 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs,  to  be  landammann  of  Switzerland — 
that  is,  they  resolved  upon  placing  in  his  hands  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  seventeen  cantons.  Bonaparte,  who  had  evidently 
foreseen  all  this,  disapproved  of  what  had  been  done,  and  appeared  as 
if  he  intended  to  overthrow  the  whole  arrangement  by  force. 
General  Turreau,  a  tremendous  democrat,  as  he  had  shown  in  La 
Vend^,  where  he  had  commanded  during  the  reign  of  terror,  had 
been  ordered  into  the  Valais  some  time  previously ;  General  Mont- 
choi^  had  been  recalled  from  Berne,  and  replaced  by  Montrichard; 
so  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  give  effect  to  the  orders  from 
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Paris  by  a  number  of  armed  men.  Aloys  Reding,  therefore,  and 
those  who  had  elected  him,  were  in  rather  a  precarious  situation. 
The  noble  families  of  the  olden  time  reckoned  too  much  on  their 
ancient  connexions  in  Petersburg,  London,  Vienna,  and  Paris, 
where  the  Swiss  patricians  had  exercised  a  considerable  influence: 
but  times  were  entirely  changed. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  too  far  off;  England  had  just  made 
peace,  and  could  not  break  it  for  the  sake  of  Switzerland;  Diesbach, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Vienna,  found  indeed  plenty  of  good- will,  but 
the  court  was  afraid  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him :  Reding 
himself  went  to  Paris.  The  supporters  of  the  old  Swiss  form  of 
government  were  numerous  there:  the  new  court  consisted  of  per- 
sons very  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Swiss  patricians  who  had 
served  the  former  government  of  France,  and  Reding  remained 
there  from  the  15th  of  December,  1801,  to  the  17th  of  January, 
1802.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  leave  without  having  obtained 
his  object.  The  originators  of  the  last  changes,  so  decidedly  favour- 
able to  the  old  form  of  government  (Hirzel  of  Zurich,  Frisching  of 
Romlingen,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  others),  were  compelled  to 
receive  into  the  executive  council  six  opponents  of  their  system. 
Bonaparte  commanded  as  dictator,  and  his  sophists  were  obliged  to 
deduce  from  antiquity,  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner,  his  right  of 
giving  laws  to  the  Swiss.  It  was  clearly  shown  in  the  Moniteur  of 
the  day  that  it  was  very  natural  for  a  friend  of  humanity,  like 
Bonaparte,  to  be  anxious  to  extend  his  protection  to  the  poor  Swiss, 
and  that  this  originated  in  the  relations  between  the  Gauls  and  the 
Helvetii  of  the  time  of  Caesar.  Whether  this  last  position  were 
historically  true  or  not,  appears  to  have  been  of  little  consequence  to 
the  Moniieur* 

The  six  opponents  of  the  federalists  were  merely  forced  upon 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  consult  with  the  French 
ambassador  concerning  a  new  revolution,  which  would  render  the 
armed  interference  of  the  French  government  necessary;  for  it  was 
evidently  useless  to  expect  any  submission  from  those  who  were 
defending  old  prejudices.  Reinhard  was  no  longer  the  French 
ambassador  in  Switzerland  ;  he  had  given  up  to  Verninac  a  part 
which  no  longer  suited  him.  Under  Verninac's  direction,  the 
opponents  of  Reding,  Diesbach,  Erlach,  Steiger,  Hirzel,  Frisching, 
&c.,  after  having  dissolved  the  senate,  which  had  established  the 
federalist  executive  council,  summoned  a  number  of  persons  to 
Berne;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  matter  some  appearance  of  justice^ 
ffave  to  these  people  so  assembled  the  name  of  Assembly  of  the 
JNotables.  This  assembly  rejected  the  last  draft  of  the  constitution, 
deposed  Reding  from  his  office  of  landammann  of  Switzerland, 
proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  and  appointed  Dolder  landammann. 

*  Bonaparte's  letter  to  Beding,  which  does  great  honour  to  the  talents  of  TaU^- 
rand  and  Beinhard,  who  composed  it  for  him,  is  to  he  found  in  the  Moniieur, 
Year  X.,  coL  633. 
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The  whole  of  these  changes  were  brought  about  by  an  assembly  of 
the  notables,  which  had  received  no  powers,  and  were  completed 
between  the  17th  of  April  and  the  6th  of  July.  It  now  became 
evident  to  all  disinterested  parties  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
French  government  to  bring  about  a  civil  war  in  Switzerland,  which 
would  render  tlie  assistance  of  the  French  troops  necessary. 

Zurich  and  the  smaller  cantons,  nil  the  members  of  the  former 
governments,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  which  had  lost  by 
the  revolution  of  1798,  protested  against  the  constitution  of  the 
notables,  and  took  up  arms  against  tne  new  government;  and  this 
was  precisely  the  period  chosen  by  Veminac  to  declare,  on  the  18th 
of  July,  that  he  had  received  ordera  from  his  government  to  propose 
to  the  Swiss,  as  their  constitution  was  now  completed,  that  the 
French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  country.     The  new 

Sovernment  in  B^rne  did  not  perceive  the  snare,  and  received  the 
eparturc  of  the  French  as  a  favour:  but  exactly  in  proportion  as 
the  French  troops  left  the  several  cantons,  the  friends  of  the  old 
system  rose  in  arms  against  them  and  against  the  new  government 
which  required  their  assistance.  The  event  of  the  contest  between 
the  partisans  of  the  system  of  centralisation  and  the  defenders  of  the 
old  cantonal  government,  was  for  some  time  doubtful.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  when,  in  addition  to  the  force  in  the  east  of  Switzer- 
land, where  the  smaller  cantons  had  the  superiority,  although  Zurich 
was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  govmimient,  the  old  patrician 
families  of  Berne  and  Friburg,  who  had  gained  experience  abroad, 
began  to  enrol  their  veteran  soldiere,  and  Dolderand  his  party  were 
obliged  to  give  way.  On  the  same  day  (the  18th  of  September, 
1802)  Von  Erlach  appeared  before  the  capital  (which  he  afterwards 
took)  at  the  head  of  tne  militia  (landsturm)  of  Berne,  and  Reding 
summoned  an  assembly  to  be  held  at  Schwytz,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  old  Swiss  Diet.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month 
one  canton  after  another  joined  the  defenders  of  the  old  system,  the 
central  government  of  the  Helvetic  republic  was  compelled  to 
escape  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  old  government  was  re-established 
in  Berne«  and  a  party  of  veteran  troops  was  despatched  against  the 
Pays  de  Vaud. 

This  was  exactly  what  the  French  government  had  been  waiting 
for.  The  French  ambassador  in  Berne  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
new  form  of  government,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Reding's  assembly ;  but  ho  would  not,  on  the  other  nand,  promise 
Bonaparte'*s  unconditional  assistance  to  the  fugitive  Helvetic  govern- 
ment in  Lausanne.*  In  every  part  of  Switzerland  there  was  not 
only  open  division  and  contest,  out  even  bloodshed.  Bachraann, 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  Swiss  officers  who  had  made  war  in 

*  Bona|>arte'8  proclamation,  published  in  the  Moniteur^  Year  XL,  col.  11 3,  makes 
the  Swiss  say:  **  Notre  veritable  interet  est  de  demeurer  neutres ;  ce  ne  sera  jamais 
cglui  des  Bachmami,  des  Watt«yille,  qui  depuis  Icur  enfance  serrent  les  puissances 
^i^nemies  de  la  France." 
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foreign  ecrvicc  their  profession  (there  were  said  to  be  at  that  time 
60  or  60,000  Swiss  in  foreign  service,  and  the  officers  were  all 
oblljrcd  to  be  selected  from  the  ruling  families),  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Helvetic  government,  and  advanced  rapidly  against  Lausannej 
intending  to   take  it  before  the  French   should  ariive ;    but  the 
Parisian  government  was  too  well  informed  to  allow  this  to  happen. 
Bachmann  was  on  the  point  of  entering  Lausanne,  when  Rapp,  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  First  Consul,  met  him  like  the  **  Deus  ex 
machina,*'  and  commanded  him  to  retire.     Rapp  was  the  bearer  of 
a  proclamation,  dated  the  8th  Vcndcmiaire  (September  30th),  and 
entered  Lausanne  on  the  4th  of  October. 

Bonaparte's  peace-making  proclamation  began  with  a  very  correct 
description  of  tne  condition  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Helvetic  government,  which  was  by  no  means  approved  of  in  every 
respect;  and  all  this  served  as  a  pVeparation  for  a  decision  from  Paris. 
The  proclamation  goes  on  to  declare  openly  that  a  word  of  power- from 
the  great  man,  in  the  name  of  X\\q great  nation  (a  sort  of  guos  ego  as  it 
is  called),  is  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  condition  of  the  anarchy  described  at 
the  commencement  of  the  proclamation.     In  order  to  render  this 
decision  more  impressive  and  emphatic,  it  was  further  stated,  that  if 
the  contending  parties  did  not  immediately  come  to  an  agreement, 
Ney,  at  the  head  of  40,000  French,  would,  enter  Switzerland  from 
Basle,  and  the  south  would  be  occupied  by  French  troops  from 
Geneva  and  Italy.     The  orders  contained  in  the  proclamation,  and 
which  were  to  be  immediately  obeyed,  were  the  following: — 

The  Helvetic  constitution,  founded  upon  the  instructions  sent  from 
Parisy  although  not  quite  corresponding  to  these  instructions,  shall 
in  the  firet  place  be  again  generally  received.  And  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this,  all  appointments  made  since  the  revolution  shall  be 
declared  null  and  void ;  and  all  troops  shall  be  dismissed  who  were  not 
•enrolled  six  months   before  that  revolution.     The  subject  of  the 
constitution  shall  be  finally  settled  in  Paris.     The  whole  of  Swit- 
zerland shall  send  deputies  thither,  composed  of  supporters  of  the 
various  systems  of  government,  who  then,  under  the  eyes  of  the  First 
Consul  and  the  direction  of  persons  appointed  by  him,  will  consult 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  constitution ;  i.e.,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
will  receive  from  the  First  Consul  himself  orders  as  to  how  the  con- 
stitution is  to  be  framed.     If,  as  was  to  be  imagined,  the  orders  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation  were  not  immediately  obeyed,  Ney,  vriih 
his  army,  was  already  on  his  way  to  compel  their  obedience. 

The  inhabitants  of  Berne  yielded,  separated  from  Reding^s  as- 
sembly, and  sent  Miillinen  to  Paris:  Reding  and  his  party,  however, 
persisted  in  their  opposition,  and  thus  afforded  Bonaparte  the  desired 
pretext  for  doing  what  he  would  have  done  at  any  rate.  On  the 
21st  of  October,  it  was  announced  to  the  assembly  that  Ney's  arn\y 
had  entered  Basle  and  Berne,  that  it  would  occupy  the  whole  of 
Switzerhnd,  and  that  any  opposition  would  be  useless.  Ney  -vvus 
appointed  the  representative  of  the  First  Consul  in  Switzerland,  under 
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the  name  of  minister  plenipotentiary.  The  Diet  issued  useless  pro- 
tests: it  dissolved  itself,  however,  immediately.  Switzerland  was 
inundated  by  30  to  40,000  French,  and  the  Helvetic  government 
was  re-established  by  them  until  the  matter  should  be  settled.  Only 
such  persons  were  sent  to  the  meeting  ot  Swiss  deputies  in  Paris  as 
had  previously  filled  positions  of  trust  in  the  several  cantons,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  adherents  of  the  old  system,  but  were  of  too 
prosaic  a  nature  to  be  enthusiasts.  Only  three  deputies  from  the 
existing  Helvetic  government  were  admitted,  and  along  with  them 
were  some  inflexible  aristocrats. 

On  this  occasion  the  First  (Consul  exhibited  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  two  qualities  which  would  have  made  him  the  best  king 
in  Europe,  had  not  the  unfortunate  passion  for  war  so  entirely  pos- 
sessed him.  These  qualities  were  the  exceeding  amiability  which  he 
was  able  to  infuse  into  his  manner  and  address,  the  condescension  ex- 
pressed by  his  features  and  gestures,  when  he  wished  to  please  by 
his  personal  qualities  alone;  and,  secondly,  the  ease  with  which  he 
studied  the  reports  of  any  matters  made  nim  by  persons  who  under- 
stood them,  and  then  reproduced  them  as  his  own  thoughts  in  a  different 
form.  We  know  that  he  quite  transported  both  the  Parisians  and 
Swiss  by  his  speeches  and  behaviour  to  the  Swiss  deputies,  not  only 
from  the  accounts  of  French  writers,  who,  like  Thiers,  Bignon,  and 
others,  ascribe  to  him  omniscience  and  the  knowledge  of  every  pecu- 
liarity, but  also  from  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  the  Swiss  deputies 
themselves.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  what  is  to  be  found  on  the 
subject  in  the  life  of  Burgomaster  Reinhard  of  Ziirich,  and  in  other 
accounts  by  the  deputies  of  the  various  cantons.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  great  man  made  himself  master  of  things  which  were 
before  entirely  unknown  to  him, .certainly  deserves  admiration.  We 
must,  however,  notice  a  few  facts,  which  prevent  our  reception  of  the 
newspaper  praises  of  the  time,  or  the  idolatry  of  a  Thiers  and  a 
Bignon  as  current  coin,  or  from  staring  in  utter  amazement  like  the 
worthy  Swiss. 

Bonaparte  was  accustomed  to  the  government  of  large  armies:  he 
had  organised  a  system  of  government  in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  and,  last 
of  all,  in  France:  how  wa5  it  possible  for  him  not  to  know  all  that 
was  necessary  about  a  little  place  like  Switzerland  fmm  the  reports  of 
the  councillors  whom  he  had  sent  thither,  and  from  Veminac's  and 
Keinhard's  special  reports  on  persons  and  things?  especially  as  the 
Swiss  ambassador,  Stapfer,  haa  been  assisting  him  for  a  year  and  a 
lialf,  and  a  man  like  von  Miillinen  was  giving  him  confidential  advice 
at  the  very  time.  The  number  of  the  deputies  assembled  in  Paris 
was  not  quite  sixty :  and  we  do  not  mention  the  tricks  resorted  to  in 
■order  to  make  it  appear  as  if  everything  had  been  done,  before  having 
recourse  to  positive  commands,  to  induce  the  Swiss  of  their  own 
accord  to  agree  to  a  constitution  such  as  Bonaparte  intended  them  to 
have,  but  hasten  to  the  conclusion.  This  was,  that,  after  much 
^juarrelling,  and  after  those  arrangements  of  which  Thibaudeau  has 
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6'ven  the  best  account  in  his  **  Memorabilia  of  the  Consulate,"  after 
onaparte  had  long  charmed  the  good  Swiss  by  his  speeches  and  in- 
fluenced them  by  means  of  Fouche  and  Roederer,  the  so-called  act  of 
mediation  made  its  appearance. 

The  act  of  mediation,  the  introduction  of  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  ukase  or  to  the  old  legislative  formula  common  in 
France  (car  tcl  est  nostre  plaisir*),  was  communicated  to  the  Swiss 
deputies  on  the  11th  of  February,  1803,  and  Napoleon  assumed  the 
title  of  Protector  of  the  Republic.  In  the  introduction,  nineteen 
cantons  are  enumerated  in  alphabetical  order,  although  the  Yalais 
still  remained  in  the  occupation  of  the  French;  and  it  is  ordered 
that  these  cantons  are  to  be  squared  off  and  equalised  by  the 
mutual  cession  of  certain  towns  and  districts  :  then  follow  forty 
paragraphs  respecting  the  centralising  system  of  government.  No 
one  has  denied,  or  will  deny,  that  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
manner  in  which  everything  connected  with  the  old  system  of 
government  is  treated,  moderation,  impartiality,  and  political  wisdom 
are  conspicuous  in  this  document,  which  is  certainly  more  than  can 
be  said  of  tlie  changes  made  by  the  diplomatists  of  the  allied  powers 
after  the  fall  of  the  Empircf  Those  men  among  the  Swiss,  whose 
old  Parisian  acquaintances  were  beginning  to  give  the  tone  at  the 
new  court,  such  as  Mlillincn,  Watteville,  and  d'Affry,  were  busily 
employed  in  persuading  the  First  Consul  to  introduce  the  old  system 
unaer  a  new  form,  wherever  this  would  not  interfere  with  his  plans* 
For  tlie  furtlierancc  of  these  plans,  moreover,  the  patrician  families 
of  terne,  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  Lucerne,  were  absolutely  necessary. 
Bonaparte  wished  to  establish  an  auxiliary  force  of  Swiss  beside 
the  French  army,  and  in  this  none  could  serve  him  so  well  as  those 
gentlemen  who  had  made  a  profession  of  serving  in  the  French 
army,  and  of  enlisiing  soldiers  for  foreign  semce. 

According  to  the  wi!?hes  of  the  originator  of  the  act  of  mediation,, 
who  was  no'.v  called  Protector  of  Switzerland,  a  commission  of  seven 
Swiss  was  to  introduce  the  new  constitution  before  the  15th  of  April, 

*  In  order  to  exemplify  this,  wc  shall  quote  the  concluding  portion  of  the  intro- 
duction  as  it  stands  in  the  Moniteur^  Year  XL,  No.  151,  col.  609.  "  Ajant  ainsi 
employe  tous  les  moyens  de  connailre  Ics  interets  et  la  voloute  des  Suisses,  nous,  en 
qualite  de  mcdiateur,  sans  autres  vues  que  le  bonheur  des  peuples  sur  les  interets 
desquels  nous  avions  &  prononcer,  et  sans  entendre  unire  k  I'iudependanoe  de  la 
Suisse,  htatnons ce  qui  suit" 

•¥  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  special  history  Of  Switzerland:  we  hare  only  ta 
do  wi  h  I  hat  which  appeared  unimportant  and  was  yet  of  the  rery  (greatest  im- 
portance, namely,  the  manner  iir  which  Switzerland  was  united  to  France.  The 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  forty  paragraphs  may  be  most  easily  found  by 
the  render  in  the  **  Handbuch  der  Schweizerge-Schichte,"  by  Ludwig  Meyer  tob 
Knonnu,  vol.  ii.,  pp  713-717.  The  constitutions  of  the  separate  cantons,  as  pub- 
lished in  Switzerland  on  the  drd  of  March,  may  be  found  in  Martens'  "  BecueU,** 
&c.,  Supplements,  vol.  iii.,  p.  373.  All  the  documents  connected  with  these  circura- 
atances  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendices  to  the  life  of  the  leader  of  the  Zurich  aris- 
tocracy, who  played  a  principal  part  both  in  these  matters  themselves,  and  during  the 
subsequent  few  years.  Hans  von  Reinhard,  Biirgcrraeister  des  Eidgenossischen^ 
Standes  Ziirich  und  L-mdammann  der  Schweiz,  von  Conrad  Muralt.  Ziirich,  Orell^ 
Fussli  u.  Compagnie,  1839. 
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1803.  The  First  Consul  named  these  seven  commissioners,  who 
were  to  be  assisted  by  Ney,  in  case  of  necessity;  he  ako  named,  pro- 
visionally, the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic  and  of  the  cantons. 
That  the  patricians,  who  were  now  again  the  fashion  in  Paris,  were 
not  forgotten  in  these  nominations,  is  clear,  from  the  facts  that 
d'Afiry  was  made  landammann  of  Switzerland ;  Monsson,  secretary- 
ffenerat;  and  that  Voti  Miillinen  and  Wattevil!e  were  placed  at  the 
Bead  of  the  modified  government  of  Berne.  The  Swiss,  however, 
were  obliged  to  pay  pretty  dearly  for  the  mediation  of  this  omniscient 
hero.  First  of  all,  Ney,  on  his  entrance  into  Switzerland,  had 
obliged  them  to  give  up  all  their  arms,  and  had  taken  these  with 
him  to  the  Valais  ;  then  a  war  tax  of  625,000  francs  had  been  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  French  troops  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1802;  and  lastly,  the  French  were  not  to  evacuate  the  country  till 
the  treaty  respecting  the  contingent  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
satisfy  Bonaparte. 

This  condition  hastened  not  only  the  assembling  of  a  Diet, 
but  also,  as  soon  as  this  had  assembled  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty,  to  which  the  name  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  was  given.  Bonaparte,  however,  when  the  matter  came  to 
be  discussed,  allowed  of  some  deviations  from  his  original  plan,  and 
the  real  military  capitulation,  which  was  the  most  important  part  of 
it,  was  not  concluded  before  the  17th  of  September.  According  to 
this,  Switzerland  agreed  to  furnish  and  maintain  for  Bonaparte's  army 
a  contingent  of  16,000  men;  and  it  had  been  further  agreed  in  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  that,  if  necessary,  8000  more  should  be  furnished. 
As  no  one  did  or  could  threaten  Switzerland,  the  promise  to  protect 
it  with  the  whole  power  of  France  was  merely  a  dead  letter ;  and 
Switzerland  was  also  compelled  to  purchase  annuall}^  20,000  cwt.  of 
French  salt.  As  the  French  actually  did  retire,  Switzerland  in  the 
next  few  years  was  the  only  country  which  had  not  indeed  gained 
by  its  dependence  on  France,  but  not  seriously  lost  by  it.  Bonaparte 
at  this  time  even  made  no  objections  to  Aloys  Reding  sitting  in  the 
Diet  as  the  deputy  for  Schwytz. 

C. — THE  ITALIAN  BEPUBLIC— PREPARATIONS  FOB    THE 

KINGDOM. 

We  consider  it  sufficiently  clear  that  all  that  the  First  Consul  did 
at  Lyons  in  respect  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  merely  a  sort  of 
preparation  for  what  he  already  intended  to  do  in  France.  We  arc 
inclined,  therefore,  to  trust  Botta's  words  rather  more  on  this  occa- 
sion than  usual,  when  he  asserts  that  Bonaparte  only  made  use  of 
his  (Botta's^  countrymen,  inclined  to  exaggerations  in  everything, 
and  particularly  to  exaggerated  praise  and  flattery,  in  order  to  urge 
and  spur  on  the  colder  and  more  reasoning  French.* 

•  Carlo  Botta, "  Storia  d'ltalia,"  Ub.  xxi.,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  226.    "  Volera  (Bonaparte)  che 
te  prime  mosse  venneio  daU'  Italia,  perchd  temevache  certi  residui  di  opiniom  e  di 
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When  Bonaparte  quitted  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the 
government  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  remained  in  the  first  plaoe  in 
the  hands  of  a  so-called  executive  committee,  consisting  of  tliree 
members — Visconti,  Sommariva,  and  Rugo,  and  assisted  bj  a  legis- 
lative caitiu//a.  The  consulta,  as  well  as  the  executive  committee, 
were  all  nominated  by  Bonaparte.  As  soon,  however  (at  the  end  of 
1801)  as  the  preliminaries  were  agreed  upon  with  England,  and  a 
monarchico-oli^rarchical  form  of  government  was  given  to  the  Dutch, 
Bonaparte  resolved  to  govern  Italy  also  immediately  from  Paris. 

Up  till  this  time,  the  French  minister  who  resided  in  Milan  had 
caused  all  the  orders  from  Paris  to  be  executed  by  the  consulta  and 
the  executive  committee;  but  now,  even  the  appearance  of  inde- 
pendence was  to  be  taken  away.  The  plan  of  a  new  constitution 
was  sent  to  the  minister  from  Paris;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
his  arrangements  with  the  consulta  and  the  committee,  the 
latter  published  a  proclamation,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1801, 
promising  a  new  constitution.  Although  this  new  constitution 
was  made  in  Paris,  and  a  part  of  it  even  dictated  by  Bonaparte, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  snould  appear  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Italians  themselves.  An  assembly  was  therefore  summoned  to 
Lyons,  consisting  of  all  the  principal  people  of  Lombardy,  no  one 
considering  it  at  all  necessary,  that  although  assembled  for  the  express 

I)urpose  of  giving  the  people  a  new  constitution,  these  latter  should 
lave  any  opinion  at  all  as  to  the  selection  of  the  deputies.  The  per- 
sons summoned  to  the  consulta  at  Lyons  for  the  31st  of  December, 
1801,  were  the  executive  commission  in  Milan,  a  number  of  judges 
from  the  several  tribunals,  and  deputies  from  the  bishops,  the 
academies,  the  artists,  and  the  governments  of  departments.  Each 
of  the  forty  cities  sent  a  representative;  the  army,  the  national 
guards,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  sent  their  deputies;  and  then 
Bonaparte  named  148  Italians,  whom  he  wished  to  see  among  the 
notables  at  Lyons.  The  whole  number  of  Italians  forming  the  con- 
sulta was  452. 

As  soon  as  the  various  members  of  the  consulta  had  arrived  at 
Lyons,  Chaptal  and  Talleyrand  were  despatched  thither  to  exercise 
upon  them  the  Parisian  arts  of  conversation,  hospitality,  friendli- 
ness, and  amiability,  and  at  the  same  time  to  amuse  them  with  the 
frospect  of  an  Italian  empire,  which  has  had  the  same  charm  for  the 
talians,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  freedom  of  Italy  till  our  own 
time,  that  a  similar  plan  has  always  had  for  the  Poles.  They  were 
of  course  deceived  in  this,  for  Bonaparte  could  not,  and  indeed 
ought  not,  to  have  contemplated  making  Italy  independent.     The 

deBiderii  republicani  in  Francia  non  fossero  per  fargli  qualche  mal  giuoco  sotto,  se 
la  facenda  non  si  spianasse  con  qualche  precedente  esempio.  Sapeyii  che  nella 
nostra  razza  imitatrice,  cosa  molto  efflcace  d  1*  esempio^  e  che  gli  uomlni  vanno 
Tolontieri  dietro  alia  similitudine.  Deliberossi  adunque,  prima  di  scoprini  in 
I*rancia,  di  fare  sue  ^perienze  Italiane,  confidando  die  gl'  Italian!,  siccome  Tind, 
•yrebbero  Tanimo  piu  pieghevole.  Cosi  con  li  armi  Fnincesi  avera  oonquiitato 
r  Italia,  cun  le  condiscendenze  Iialiane  roleva  conquistar  lYanda." 
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best  account  of  these  cabals,  the  conduct  of  which  Bonaparte  left 
entirely  to  Talleyrand,  as  he  himself  did  not  arrive  in  Lyons  till  the 
i  1th  of  January,  and  in  which  Sommariva,  the  president  of  the 
Milan  government,  and  Mareschalchi,  who  at  that  time  resided  in 
Paris,  as  representative  of  that  government,  took  a  considerable  share, 
is  that  given  by  Count  Bonacossi,  who  had  very  good  opportunities 
of  being  well  informed,  and  whose  account,  without  any  reference 
to  his  secondary  intention,  is  very  useful.*  The  Italians  wished  to 
have  an  Italian  as  the  head  of  their  state ;  Bonaparte  would  not  yield 
the  sovereign  power  to  any  one.  A  middle  course,  therefore,  was 
chosen.  An  Italian  was  apparently  made  the  president,  who  was  able 
at  any  rate  to  represent  the  governor,  but  who,  being  an  old  courtier, 
was  not  very  difficult  to  please,  and  who  never  could  become  dangerous. 

The  republic  was  to  be  a  sort  of  monarchy,  of  which  the  monarch 
was  to  be  called  president.  Bonaparte  intended  to  be  monarch  him- 
self; he  had  only,  therefore,  to  seek  for  an  Italian  as  his  vice-president, 
and  he  found  this  man  in  one  of  the  first  families  of  Lombardy. 
Melzi,  Dukeof  Lodi,  had  travelled  through  England,  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Spain;  he  had  all  the  mannei*s  of  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  Italian  politeness 
and  vivacity.  He  had  remained  a  considerable  time  at  the  court  of 
Maria  Theresa,  in  the  capacity  of  chamberlain ;  had  inherited  in  Spain 
the  manor  of  Erile;  became  grandee  of  Spain,  and  was  called  after- 
wards Duke  of  Melzi  Erile.  The  Cisalpine  republic  had  sent  him 
as  their  ambassador  to  the  congress  at  Rastadt :  when  this  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  war,  he  had  retired  into  Spain,  and  was  still  residing 
there  when  Talleyrand  conceived  the  idea  that  he  was  just  the  man 
under  whom  to  mask  Bonaparte's  real  plans.  Talleyrand  commenced 
the  negotiations  with  Melzi  through  the  Spanish  secretary  of  state,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  agreed  to  the  proposals  made  to  him,  he  was  sent 
for  to  Paris,  informed  of  the  part  he  had  to  play,  and  sent  to  Lyons, 
to  persuade  his  countrymen  voluntarily  to  put  themselves,  like  the 
Swiss,  into  Bonaparte's  hands. 

This  was,  however,  no  easy  matter,  because  the  Italians  had  a  fear 
of  becoming  French  subjects,  whether  mediately  or  immediately. 
Melzi  collected  around  him  in  Lyons  a  circle  of  Lombard  aristocrats, 
who,  like  d'Affry,  Miillinen,  Watteville,  and  others  in  Switzerland, 
saw  in  Bonaparte  the  man  most  likely  to  serve  themselves;  and  these 
men  brought  about  by  cunning  what  it  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  a  straightforward  raanner-f    They  occupied  them- 

•  In  the  collection,  "Bourrienne  et  Bes  Errcura,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  291-300,  Bonacossi 
relates  some  facts  which  throw  a  light  upon  the  whole  conrse  of  the  business, 
although  they  perhaps  do  not  prore  all  that  they  are  intended  to  prove. 

t  Thiers  dots  not  mention  these  facts  at  all.  No  one  knew  it  all  better  than 
Bonacossi,  whom,  however,  he  never  quotes.  The  latter  says  in  the  psssage,  in  which 
he  disproves  the  assertion  of  the  pseudo  Bourrienne,  that  Bonaparte  had  been  long 
agreed  with  Melzi,  •*  Bourrienne  et  ses  Erreurs,"  vol.  i.,  p.  297—'*  Le  general  Bona- 
parte n'employa  Melzi  qu'en  1802,  et  des  son  debut  il  avait  associ^  a  sa  fortune 
Aldini,  Paradisi,  Cicognara,  Luopi,  Costabili,  TontaneUi,  Prina,  et  une  foule  d  autres 
Italiens,  qui  ne  cessdrent  d'administier  onde  combattre  que  lorsque  tout  fut  perdu. 
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selves  apparently  very  busily  with  the  debates  on  the  constitution, 
and  this  appeared  to.be  the  reason  for  summoning  the  consulta:  this 
was,  however,  a  ^reat  mistake;  the  choice  of  Bonaparte  for  president 
"was  the  great  point,  and,  after  this,  the  constitution  was  soon  ns^recd 
to.  Tlie  consulta  in  Lyons,  like  the  congress  of  the  Swiss  in  Paris, 
filled  the  world,  which  only  regards  the  exterior  of  things,  with  new 
admiration  for  Bonaparte.  The  Italians  and  the  French  could  not 
find  words  to  express  their  astonishment  and  their  joy.  From  the 
11th  to  the  26th  of  January  Bonaparte  enchanted  the  Italians  by  his 
amiable  conduct,  by  his  splendour,  by  his  apparently  all-seeing,  all- 

Snetrating  wisdom,  which  was  praised  in  the  most  flattering  speeches, 
le  French  were  delighted  beyond  measure,  because  they  were  called, 
over  and  over  again,  the  great  nation  by  the  consulta,  and  because 
a  national  assembly  of  tlic  whole  of  Italy  was  held  on  their  territory. 
The  Italians  rejoiced,  and  not  without  reason,  at  being  again  per- 
mitted, after  so  long  a  period,  to  discuss  afliiii-s  of  state,  and  to  choose 
a  chief  magistrate  for  themselves;  for  Melzi  and  his  aristocratic  party 
alone  knew  whither  Talleyrand  and  Chaptal  wished  to  lead  tnem. 
Their  first  duty  was  to  consult  respecting  that  point  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  communicated  long  before  in  Paris  to  the 
leading  men,  respecting  the  title  and  the  person  of  the  future  head 
of  the  state.  The  proposers  had  been  cunning  enough,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  democratic  portion  of  the  assembly,  to  give  to  this  chief 
only  the  title  of  president,  and  to  limit  his  time  of  office  to  ten  years. 
There  could  be  few  objections  made  to  tliis ;  but  Bonaparte's  creatures 
soon  said  that  the  Italians — who,  according  to  Botta's  account,  found 
the  military  pressure  of  the  French  government  quite  intolerable — 
would  not  be  much  inclined  to  choose  for  the  president  of  their  state, 
already  groaning  under  the  French  rule,  the  military  chief  of  the  French 
nation.  Talleyrand  Lad  recourse  to  one  of  those  diplomatic  tricks  in 
which  he  was  so  rich.  Count  Bonacossi  informs  us  in  what  manner 
he  obtained  his  end;  and  we  are  tile  more  inclined  to  trust  him,  as 
he  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Bonaparte's,  and  was  himself  in  Lyons 
as  one  of  the  Italian  nobility:  we  therefore  give  his  own  words  in 
a  note.* 

The  cfiect  had  been  very  prudently  reckoned  on  which  would 
be  produced  if  Bonaparte,  who  already  figured  in  Lyons  as  legis- 
lator to  a  foreign  nation,  could  also  give  a  sort  of  theatrical  ex- 
hibition as  general  among  his  Egyptian  veterans:  it  had  therefore 

•  Bonacossi  says  ("  Bonrrienne  et  sea  Erreurs,"  vol.  i.  p.  299)  that  Bourrienne 
state*,  le  titre  de  president  de  la  ripublic  Cisalpine/ut  accorde  a  Bonaparte  sans  diffieuUi. 
He  answers,  that  such  was  by  no  means  the  fact:  '*  Loin  dc  n'^prouver  ancun  obstacle, 
la  nomination  fut  sur  le  point  d*^chouer  tout-ik-fHit.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  les  Italiens  ne 
rendissent  justice  a  Napoleon,  il  8*en  faut  beauooup;  lis  admiraient  son  genie,  ils 
c^lebraient  sa  gloire,  sa  moderation,  sa  sagcsse,  toutes  les  belles  qualites  qu'il  avait 
deployoes  parmi  eux.  Mais  cet  homme,  qu'ils  honoraient,  qu*ils  cherissaient  k  tant 
de  titres,  ^ait  le  premier  magistrat  d*un  peuple  roisin.  Defcrer  la  presidenco  a  Tun 
^tait  ^  leurs  yeux  reconnaitre  la  suzerainete  de  TAutre,  et  pour  ricn  au  monde  ila 
n'eussent  proclamg  la  dependance  de  lltalie.  La  resolution  a  oet  igtixd.  6tait  telle, 
que  dcsesperant  de  les  ramener,  on  resolut  de  lessurprendre." 
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been  so  arranged  that  the  Egyptian  army  of  FicHc-h  veterans,  whom 
the  English,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  had  landed  at 
Toulon,  should,  on  their  march  to  Paris,  pass  through  Lyons  while 
the  First  Consul  was  there.  On  the  26th  of  January  he  formally 
reviewed  this  remnant  of  his  chosen  troops,  and  every  one  hastened 
out  of  the  town  to  see  the  spectacle.  The  opportunity  was  im- 
proved by  Talleyrand :  he  hastily  caused  a  meeting  of  tne  consulta 
to  be  summoned,  at  which,  as  he  had  foreseen,  hardly  a  third  part  of 
the  members  were  present.  It  had  been  previously  arranged  with 
Melzi's  party,  that  upon  this  day,  and  in  this  numerically  small  meet- 
ing, the  most  important  point  of  the  whole  discussion  should  be  put 
to  the  vote.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  consulta,  that  Bonaparte  should  be  named  president 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic  for  ten  years,  with  the  express  addition  that 
he  might  be  re-elected  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Bonacossi  adds,  that  Talleyrand  would  not  have  succeeded  even 
in  this  smaller  assembly  but  for  another  piece  of  diplomacy.  Instead 
of  collecting  the  votes  by  calling  over  tlie  names  separately,  or  by 
having  the  votes  given  in  writmg,  as  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demanded,  he  caused  the  decision  of  the  assembly  to  be  taken 
by  causing  the  partisans  of  one  side  to  stand  up,  whilst  the  others 
remained  sitting:  thus  leaving  the  decision  as  to  the  majority  for  or 
against  entirely  to  the  president,'  who  was  perhaps  not  quite  impar- 
tial.* The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  consulta  heard  therefore 
in  the  evening^,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  in  a  meeting  of  the 
consulta,  hastily  summoned,  and  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  a  certain 
number  of  .the  minority  so  summoned  had  chosen  the  First  Consul 
of  the  French  president  of  their  republic.     As  some  sort  of  com- 

Eensation  for  them,  Melzi  d'Erile  was  made  vice-president,  and  their 
opes  of  seeing  Italy  erected  into  a  state  were  flattered  by  changing 
the  name  Cisalpine  republic  into  Italian  republic.  Any  one  who 
admires  the  coolness  of  French  sophists  and  newspaper  writers, 
should  read  Thiers'  account  of  the  matter  iti  extensp,  and  should 
particularly  attend  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  describes  all  the 
cabals  of  Mareschalchi,  Petiet,  Murat,  and  Talleyrand,  which  we 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  at  all. 

In  the  same  way  as  we  omit  the  cabals  which  Thiers  thinks  so 
important,  we  do  not  notice  the  debates  on  the  new  constitution  itself, 
partly  because  it  was  entirely  changed  about  the  beginning  of  1805, 
out  particularly  because  under  Bonaparte  the  constitution,. whether 
of  France  or  of  Italy,  was  never  in  the  least  regarded  whenever  it 
crossed  in  the  slightest  degree  the  intentions  of  the  government.  In 
general,  this  remark  respecting  the  constitution  may  sufBce,  that  by 

*  ^  Bonrrieime  et  sea  Erreurs,"  vol.  i,,  p.  310:  *'  L'  opposition  fat  rire,  opixiUtie,  elie 
^tait  BUT  lepcdnt  de  dejoutrr  Tartifice,  lonque  le  dipiomate,  precipitant  la  diacusaion, 
imagina  de  fair  voter  par  omsim  el  levee,     Ceite  aortc  d'ezp^ient  lui  reuaait,  et  la 

eaidence  tat  procum^;    maia  cette  coDTocation  fartiye,    ce  moyea  inaait6 
qoeB  U  de  eonatater  lea  Totea,  prouveiit,  etc  etc/* 
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their  choice  of  a  president  the  Italians  placed  themselves  entirely 
under  Bonaparte's  military  servitude;  they  were  further  obliged  to 
raise  him  troops,  and  to  pay,  feed,  and  receive  into  their  country 
and  fortresses  a  French  army.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  obtained  great  advantages  in  return.  They  were 
freed  from  the  Austrian  system,  according  to  which,  retro^radation 
is  allowed  and  sometimes  even  a  duty,  progression  on  the  other 
hand  is  forbidden,  and  becomes  a  crime.  Tney  were  allowed  to  speak 
together  openly ;  they  threw  off  the  fetters  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
enjoyed  at  least  the  appearance  of  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
which  had  previously  never  been  suffered;  the^y  became  useful 
soldiers  in  the  French  army,  and  might  hojje  to  gain  honourable  dis- 
tinction, which  could  never  be  the  case  in  the  Austrian  armies, 
officered  as  they  were  by  archdukes  and  the  very  highest  Austrian 
nobility.  In  respect  to  freedom,  the  principal  gain  was,  that  caprice 
did  not  prevail  instead  of  law,  as  had  formerly  been  the  case;  and 
that,  although  Bonaparte's  police  gave  no  one  any  peace,  yet  persons 
were  not  carried  off  to  Hun|;arian  fortresses,  or  immured  in  under- 
ground dungeons  in  the  Spielberg.  Notwithstanding  the  constitu- 
tion, the  president  was  in  reality  uncontrolled  lord  and  master;  and 
the  council  of  state  (consulta  di  stato)  only  derived  its  authority  from 
being  his  organ.  The  number  of  legislative  deputies  was  only 
seventy-five,  and  these  could  not  even  propose  a  law,  but  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  some  of  the  organs  or  government  proposed  it, 
when  they  might  accept  or  reject.  The  republic  of  Genoa,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  the  Ligurian  republic,  was  obliged  about  this  same 
time,  though  apparentfy  quite  voluntarily,  to  make  the  first  prepa- 
ration for  Its  union  with  France,  which  actually  took  place  three 
years  later.  In  June,  1802,  namely,  the  Ligurian  senate  transferred 
to  Bonaparte  the  right  of  naming  the  doge  of  the  republic. 

D. — ST.  DOMIKOO. 

We  cannot,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  go  at  any  length  into  the 
history  of  St.  Domingo,  the  most  important  of  the  foreign  possessions 
of  France,  which  not  only  entirely  supplied  the  mother  country 
with  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  even 
sent  them  coffee  and  sugar  for  exportation.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
merely  to  mention  those  points  in  its  history  which  are  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  ConsuL  The 
island,  before  the  revolution,  had  been  unequally  divided  between 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards;  but  at  the  peace  of  Basle  the  smaller 
Spanish  portion  was  ceded  to  France.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
French  were  unable  to  take  possession  of  it;  and  it  was  only  under 
Bonaparte  that  commissioners  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose.  The 
Spanish  portion  of  the  island  was  principally  inhabited  by  freemen, 
wWtcs,  and  mulattoes,  and  was  much  neglected,  as  were  al  the 
Spanish  colonies.    The  larger  French  portion  was  excellently  culli- 
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rated  by  half  a  Tnillion  slaves,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  garden.  Even 
before  the  revolution  the  whites  and  the  mulattoes  lived  in  con- 
tinual discord,  but  when  the  first  French  national  assembly  declared 
itself  at  first  theoretically  for  the  manumission  of  iJie  slaves,  and 
then  in  practice  refused  the  mulattoes  equal  rights  with  the  white 
population,  a  regular  war  broke  out  between  them.  The  second,  or 
legislative  national  assembly,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  this  con- 
test by  granting  equal  rights  to  whites,  mulattoes^  and  negroes.  But 
the  three  commissioners  who  had  been  despatched  to  St.  Domingo  to 
put  this  law  in  force,  met  with  great  opposition.  The  whites  rciused 
to  obey. 

The  authorities  of  the  island  opposed  not  only  the  manumission 
of  the  negroes,  but  even  the  admission  of  the  mulattoes  to  share  in 
the  privileges  of  the  whites;  both  sides  took  up  arms,  and  the 
negroes  exterminated  the  whites  and  all  civilisation  wherever  they 
had  an  opportunity.  In  this  war  of  extermination,  which  raged  on 
the  island  since  Augilst,  1791,  a  negro,  Toussaint  Louverture,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  great  natural  talents.  He  had  obtained 
particularly  great  influence  among  those  negroes  who  excused  their 
war  against  the  authorities  of  the  island  by  their  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  democratic  government  m  Paris.  He  gained  by 
degrees  as  much  French  civilisation  as  he  considered  necessary  to 
his  purpose,  and  was  very  favourably  received  by  the  commissioners 
after  the  destruction  of  Cape  Francais,  which  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  on  the  20th  of  July,  1793.  He  wished  to  organise  an  army 
of  negroes,  to  whom  the  whites  of  the  island  continued  to  refuse 
their  freedom,  because  they  were  dependent  on  them  for  food. 
Toussaint  made  use  of  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  induce 
the  negroes  of  the  various  plantations  to  strengthen  his  army. 
Among  the  three  deputies,  Santhonax  was  particularly  useful  to  him 
on  this  occasion.  He  annoimced  that  all  negroes  who  should  serve 
in  the  armies  of  the  republic  should  enjoy  equal  rights  with  other 
French  subjects.  In  tnis  army  Toussaint  possessed  naturally  much 
influence ;  he  allowed  General  Lavaux,  however,  as  long  as  it  seemed 
advisable  to  him,  to  retain  the  title  of  commander-in-chief,  for  he 
still  had  the  mulattoes  and  many  among  the  negroes  to  contend 
with.  As  second  in  command,  he  carried  on  the  war  with  the  negro 
general,  Francois,  with  the  English,  who  had  been  called  to  the 
tissbtance  of  the  royalists  in  the  island,  against  the  negroes  and  the 
Parisian  democrats,  and  with  the  Spaniards,  who  continued  to  defend 
themselves  in  their  portion  of  the  island.  Lavaux  had  no  French 
troops,  and  was  much  disliked  by  the  whites  in  the  island;  he  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  rely  on  the  negroes,  among  whom  Toussa^it 
had  much  more  influence  than  he  had.  The  whites  were  almost 
exterminated,  and  Louverture  was  named  by  Lavaux  vice-governor 
of  the  island.  The  three  commissioners  had  been  already  recalled 
by  the  assembly;  but  the  Directory  found  it  advisable  at  a  later 
period  to  send  Santhonax  to  St.  Domingo  as  commissioner,  in  order 
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to  preserve  Toussaint,  who  had  reasons  for  being  grateful  to  him,  in 
his  allegiance. 

Santhonax  and  Lavaux,  however,  who  had  placed  the  negro  in 
this  position,  experienced  his  want  of  faith  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
use  of  them  for  his  own  purposes.  Santhonax  obtained  for  Toussaint 
from  Paris  the  title  and  rank  of  a  commanding  general  of  the  French 
republic  in  Domingo.  The  latter,  however,  was  hardly  in  possession 
of  the  document  which  gave  him  a  legal  right  to  command,  than  he 
contrived  to  send  away  the  two  French  officers  from  the  island, 
though  in  the  most  honourable  manner.  He  caused  Santhonax  and 
General  Lavaux  to  be  chosen  to  represent  the  island  in  the  council 
of  Five  Hundred,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  they  should  accept 
this  office  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive 
in  his  request  a  strict  command  for  them  to  quit  the  island  (August, 
1797).  After  their  departure,  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  was 
governed  by  Toussaint,  as  general  of  the  French  republic;  in  the 
northern  part  Rigaud,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  mulattoes,  continued 
to  make  ^ood  his  position;  in  the  west  the  English,  to  their  great 
eventual  loss,  had  been  in  possession  of  several  ports  and  fortresses 
since  the  18th  of  September,  1793.  We  consider  it  necessary  to 
prove  here  by  facts  how  destructive  to  the  English,  eventually,  tneir 
occupation  of  this  portion  of  St.  Domingo  was,  inasmuch  as  this 
shows  better  than  anything  else  how  absurd  Bonaparte's  attempt  at 
reconquering  the  island  was,  since  even  the  masters  of  the  sea  had 
only  reaped  disgrace  and  loss  from  their  attempt.  We  see  from  the 
accounts  of  the  English  committees  of  supply  from  1802  to  1806^ 
that  men  had  been  sent  thither  at  difierent  times,  the  most  of  whom 
had  died  from  tlie  eflects  of  the  climate,  so  that  this  entirely  useless 
undertaking  cost  the  nation  an  immense  sum. 

The  Directory  despatched  General  Hedouville  to  St.  Domingo  to 
drive  out  the  English,  and  he  was  joined  both  by  Toussaint  with  the 
negroes,  and  by  Rigaud  with  the  mulattoes;  the  latter,  however, 
alone  meant  honestly  by  him;  the  former  merely  intended  deceit  and 
treachery,  in  which  he  was  perfect  Whikt  he  apparently  was 
fighting  with  the  English,  in  conjunction  with  Hedouville,  he  was 
secretly  carrying  on  negotiations  with  them,  because  he  wished  to 
hinder  any  other  places  than  Port  au  Prince,  which  Hedouville  had 
already  taken  from  the  English,  commanded  by  General  Maitland, 
from  uiUing  into  the  hands  of  Hedouville  or  lligaud.  The  English 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  in  May,  1797,  surrendered  Mole  St 
Nicholas,  and  all  the  other  places  they  held,  to  Toussaint,  who  in 
return  granted  them  the  most  favoumblc  conditions  for  quitting  the 
island.  Hedouville,  with  his  4000  French,  could  not  accomplish 
much;  -he  left  the  island,  leaving  Rigaud,  with  his  mulattoes,  who 
continued  faithful  to  the  mother  country,  to  contend  against  Tous- 
saint and  his  negroes.  Toussaint  Louverture  in  the  mean  time  asserted 
in  his  letters  to  the  Directory,  that  he  was  fulfilling  his  duties  towards 
the  republic  in  the  most  zealous  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  com* 
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plained  bitterly  of  Hedouville.  Rigaud  could  not  long  resist  the 
power  of  the  negroes;  he  disputed  every  foot  of  around  with  them, 
and  only  yielded  when  he  was  no  longer  supported,  but  rather  sacri- 
ficedy  hj  the  mother  country.  At  the  close  of  1799  Toussaint  had 
reduced  both  mulattoes  and  negroes  under  his  power;  but  Rigaud 
still  resisted  in  a  angle  district  (aux  Cayes).  Finding  that  he  was 
still  unsupported  by  l£e  French  government,  he  went  himself  to  Paris, 
but  soon  saw  that  the  French  government  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
anything  against  Toussaint,  who  caused  himself  to  be  always  con- 
sirred  as  an  official  of  the  French  republic.  Rigaud  did  ndt  return 
till  he  accompanied  Bonaparte's  expeoition  to  St.  Domingo :  his  com- 
panion, Petion,  who  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  returned 
¥dth  him  to  St.  Domingo,  became  afterwards  master  of  the  island. 

In  the  year  1800  Bonaparte  had  very  much  to  do  in  Europe:  he 
did  not  consider  it  advisable,  therefore,  to  dispute  Toussaint's  nght  to 
the  office  of  governor  of  the  island,  but  confirmed  him  in  it.  He 
had  no  intention,  however,  of  allowing  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
Spanish  portion  of  the  island  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the 
peace  of  B&sle.  He  sent  out  civil  commissioners  to  take  possession 
of  this  portion:  the  governor,  however,  hastened  thither  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of 
the  First  Consul's  commissioners,  were  compd^ed  to  acknowledge 
the  negro  as  principal  commissioner  of  the  French  government,  and 
to  put  into  his  hands,  towards  the  end  of  February,  1801,  the  for- 
tresses  which  they  had  themselves  garrisoned  up  to  this  period.  From 
this  time,  Toussaint,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  had 
been  a  slave  for  thegreatestpart  of  his  life,  began  to  plajrin  St.  Domingo 
exactly  the  same  part  which  Bonaparte  was  playing  in  France.  He, 
too,  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  French  sophistry  with  such 
skill  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  represent  him  as  a  great  man.  We 
make  this  remark  here  simply  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  political  greatness,  or  indeed  of  external  greatness 
in  general.  Every  one,  however,  who  is  not  involved  in  some  sort 
of  sophistry,  can  easily  judge  of  moral  greatness  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  highly  praised  measures  on  the  part  of  those  in  power. 
The  negro,  to  Bonaparte's  ^reat  disgust,  imitated  exactly  every  step  of 
the  much-praised  hero  which  he  found  in  the  newspapers,  and  even 
sometimes  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner :  at  the  same  time,  he  created  a 
form  of  government  which  would  have  restored  the  island  to  its  former 
prosperity,  had  it  been  allowed  to  continue.*     He  also,  as  Bonaparte 

*  We  shall  quote  the  words  of  a  French  author  in  reference  to  Toussaint's  merits 
and  d^nerits,  in  an  administratiye  point  of  view.  He  says:  ^'Deployant  une  pro* 
digienae  activity,  des  talens  eztraordinaires,  il  s'occupa  aussitot  A  rappeler  sur  tons 
let  points  la  securite  et  Tabondance.  n  relive  les  ateliers,  ^tablit  le  sjstdme  des 
finances  dont  les  r^sultats  lui  donn^rent  en  pen  d'armees  des  revenus  considerables. 
OuTTant  les  ports,  U  ramene  le  commerce  sur  des  rivages  d^sol^s  par  le  carnage  et 
llncendie,  il  accroit  ses  ressources  par  des  droits  flx^  suivant  des  tarifs  judicieuse- 
ment  combines.  IL  s'entoure  de  nombreux  bataillons  qu'U  tient  sous  une  discipline 
des  plus  rigoureuses.  H  gouveme  aussi  dans  lea  affaires  civiles  ayec  une  extreme 
s^^rit^,  mala  rendant  justice  a  tous  sans  distinction  de  ooulcurs  on  de  partis,  9ao9 
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had  done,  ftppointed  a  commission  to  compile  a  oonstitation,  and 
canted  this  constitution  to  be  presented  to  himself  for  his  acceptance; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  went  a  step  further.  He  did  what  Bonaparte 
even  then  intended  to  do,  although  he  did  not  actually  do  it  till  a 
later  period. 

Toussaint,  namely^  not  only  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  chief 
of  the  island,  under  the  titie  of  president,  but  to  be  authorised 
to  name  his  successor.  The  First  Consul  was  irritated  at  this  pro- 
ceedinff  of  Toussaint's  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  the  n^ro  had 

?iiessed  his  own  intentions,  and  had  anticipated  him;  and  then,  because 
oussaint,  wamed  by  the  English  against  Bimaparte  and  Talleyrand, 
had  declared  in  his  address  to  his  negroes  that  the  promises,  and  even 
the  written  documents  of  the  French  government,  could  only  be 
relied  on  by  them  so  long  as  they  had  arms  in  their  hands.*  The 
colony  flourished  anew  un^  Toussaint's  government ;  but  Bonaparte 
was  the  more  irritated  with  his  black  representative,  who  imitated 
exactly  everything  that  he  did,  as  at  the  time  he  was  founding 
colossal  West  Indian  plans  upon  the  possession  of  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  The  president,  or  really  the 
unlimited  monarch  of  the  island,  had  made  the  terrible  Dessalines^ 
who  afterwards  practised  such  dreadful  cruelties,  and  who  had  even  pre- 
viously been  remarkable  for  hi^  savage  disposition,  his  representative 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  Christophe,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  among  all   the  negroes  as  an  honest,  well-meaning  man, 

Governed  the  northern  portion.  As  soon  as  order  was  restored, 
'oussaint  allowed  the  whites  to  return,  let  out  the  plantations  of  the 
absent,  soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  mulattoes,  and  restrained  the 
ruder  negroes  by  a  strict  discipline.  In  order  to  set  some  limits  to 
the  idleness  of  the  negroes,  he  introduced  a  system  which  restricted 
them  to  the  land,  and  obliged  whole  communities  to  cultivate  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  district  were  divided  for  this  purpose  into 
classes;  and  each  class  obtained  the  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  ground,  which  was  devoted  to  those  who  cultivated  it,  a  share 
proportioned  to  the  labour  they  had  bestowed  on  its  cultivation. 
The  distribution  of  the  shares  and  the  division  into  classes  was 
regulated  by  the  negroes  themselves,  but  under  the  inspection  of 
what  were  called  *'  impeeteurs  de  culture,^*  We  cannot  go  at 
greater  length  into  Toussaint's  regulations  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  island ;  we  merely  wish  to  show,  that  those  do  not  speak 

recherciier  le  passi  ni  se  renger  de  ma  ennemii  il  lui  soffit  de  lee  assiqettir  et  de  ki 
faire  trembler. 

**  A  ton  tour  U  s'intimide  en  jetant  lea  yeiiz  anr  la  France.  H  redoute  le  ooimonz 
du  premier  consol  qui  ne  daigne  paa  repondre  ^  aea  lettres  et  qui  dana  lea  jonnuniz 
le  fiiit  repr^aenter  en  rebellion  ouverte,  qui  n*enToie  pas  de  commiaaaiiea  ciTilea  qui 
le  laiaae  foi-m^me  aana  inatmctioDa,  et  neglige  tea  -nyea  inatanoea  pour  en  oblenir 
le  retonr  dea  andena  colons,  FenToi  dea  anciena  blanca  Teraea  dana  radminiatnition, 
arec  de  bona  artiatea,  poor  fidie  promptement  reconyrlr  i  Saint  Domingiie  aea  xidi- 
eaaea  et  aa  pr^ponderanoe." 

*  His  iforda  are:  **Koua  aommealibrea  an^onrdhniy  paroeque  noaa  aoomealea 

gna  forta;  maia  le  pranier  conanl  maintient  Veadavage  i^  la  Marimique  et  Itle 
oorbon:  nous  anaai,  nous  aerons  etdarea,  all  derient  k  plus  Ibrt." 
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without  at  least  a  show  of  reason,  who  assert  that  the  democratic 
government  of  France  ruined  the  colony  the  first  time  by  an  over- 
nasty  proclamation  of  the  freedom  of  the  n^ro  slaves;  and  that  on  a 
second  occasion  the  restorer  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic  institu- 
tions made  it  the  scene  of  terrible  barbarities  by  the  threat  of 
slavery. 

When  Bonaparte  was  named  First  Consul,  he  sent  Colonel 
Vincent  to  St.  Domingo  with  the  proclamation,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  undertaken  the  duties  of  government.  Eighteen 
months  afterwards  Touissant  sent  back  this  same  Colonel  Ymcent, 
whom  he  had  retained  in  the  island,  with  the  constitution  he  had 

S'ven.  This  constitution  displeased  the  First  Consul  exceedingly, 
e  was  much  offended  with  Colonel  Vincent,  because  he,  knowmg 
the  state  of  things  in  St.  Dominso,  advised  him  to  be  prudent,  and 
he  was.  not  allowed  to  return  thiUier,  as  he  would  have  wished  to  do. 
He  was  not,  however,  banished,  as  Bonaparte's  enemies  assert,  but 
obtained  an  honourable  appointment  in  the  island  of  Elba.  In  order 
to  understand  this,  we  must  remember  that  Napoleon,  in  reference 
to  his  expedition  against  St.  Domingo,  was  at  the  time  acting  imder 
the  advice  of  the  royalists,  who  had  lost  their  property  upon  the 
island,  and  that  Barb6  Marbois,  who,  as  former  governor,  only  knew 
the  island  as  it  had  formerly  been,  was  preparing  instructions  for  the 
general  who  was  to  reconquer  it.  In  these  circumstances  Colonel 
Vincent  was  no  doubt  in  the  way,  and  his  friendship  for  Toussaint 
Louverture  must  have  appeared  suspicious. 

The  colonel  had  arrived  in  Paris  with  his  despatches  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  new  independent  negro  republic  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  with  England  (October  14, 1801). 
The  sea  was  therefore  open,  and  the  First  Consul  proceeded  imme- 
diately, in  his  usual  manner,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  his  pro- 
jected expedition  against  St.  Domingo.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
causing  his  adversaries,  from  emperors  and  kings  down  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  to  be  libelled  and  calumniated  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner  in  his  papers,  even  sometimes  dictating  the  articles  him- 
self: and  Madame  de  Stael  complains  more  bitterly  of  this  in  her 
book  of  lamentations  respecting  her  banishment  from  Paris,  than  of 
several  other  perhaps  more  important  injuries.  In  these  articles 
Toussaint,  who  had  not  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  France,  and 
whom  Bonaparte  himself  had  confirmed  in  the  office  of  governor  of 
ihe  island,  is  represented  as  a  rebel,  and  several  other  statements 
equally  false  are  set  forth.  At  one  time  a  civil  war  is  raging  in 
St.  Domingo,  at  another  it  is  called  a  second  Algiers,  wnicn  is 
evidently  a  mere  calumny,  whilst  preparations  were  being  vigorously 
made  for  the  war.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition  were  enormous. 
All  the  French  historians  are  inexhaustible  m  their  praises  of  Bona- 

Earte's  undertaking  for  the  recovery  of  St.  Domingo.     The  English, 
owever,  appear  to  us  to  have  even  then  foreseen  the  event  of  the 
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ezpeditioni  from  their  having  so  quietly  allowed  the  whole  thing  to 
proceed. 

To  recover  for  France  a  colony,  to  restore  their  property  to  the 
numerous  French  subjects  deprived  of  their  estates,  to  bring  back 
commerce  and  opulence  to  tne  maritime  cities  of  France  on  the 
south-west  coast,  said  the  proclamation,   the  whole  of  its  naval 
force,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  land  army,  shall  be  directed  against 
a  neffro  state,  dangerous  also,  from  its  position,  to  England  and  to 
Norm  America.     The  preparations,  like  everything  that  Bonaparte 
did  in  this  way,  were  ot  such  a  kind  that  there  was  to  be  no  idea 
even  of  resistance.     But  Bonaparte  forgot  that  he  had  not  got  to  do 
with  men  weakened  in  body  and  soul  by  civilisation,  like  the  Italians 
and  Germans,  but  with  men  in  a  state  of  nature.*    Twenty*two 
thousand  men,  chosen  from  veteran  troops,  were  to  be  embarked. 
It  is,  however,  a  calumny  against  Bonaparte  to  say,  that  he  wished 
by  this  proceeding  to  get  rid  of  those  who  had  served  under  Moreau. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  army  was  principally  composed  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  but  this  simple  fact  by  no  means  justifies  the  in- 
ference drawn.     Bonaparte  was  good-natured  and  upright,  whenever 
it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  his  object  to  be  cruel  or  trea- 
cherous.   He  was,  however,  justly  blamed  for  following  the  old  plan, 
on  this  occasion  as  on  several  others  afterwards,  of  l)estowin^  on 
his  relations  those  offices  which  should   have  been  bestowed  on 
superior  merit.     His  brother-in-law,  Leclerc,  who,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  First  Consul, 
was  not  fit  for  so  difficult  a  post,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  expedition.     It  is,  however,  creditable  to  the  First  Consul, 
that  he  obliged  his  sister,  the  beautiful  Pauline  (afterwards  married 
to  the  Prince  Borghese),  who  would  very  gladly  have  remained  in 
Paris,  where  she  was  a  good  deal  in  the  way,  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  St.  Domingo. 

Immediately  after  the  landing  of  the  first  half  of  the  army,  con- 
sisting of  about  11,000  men,  the  French  discovered  with  what  sort 
of  enemies  they  had  to  do,  and  what  sort  of  a  conquest  they  would 
make  of  St.  Domingo.  Cape  Francois  was  considered  the  principal 
town,  and  the  ornament  of  the  Antilles;  it  had  been  burned  down 
in  1793,  but  since  rebuilt.  When  Christophe  saw  that  he  could 
not  defend  it  against  the  French,  he  caused  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
When  the  Frencn  advanced  to  invest  the  town  (April,  1802),  they 
only  found  a  heap  of  ashes.  In  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the 
French  advanced  did  Louverture  and  the  generals  under  him  fulfil 

*  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty -five  men-of-war  and  tventy-one  fiigates,  riz.. 
from  Brest,  one  of  120  gims  and  nine  of  74  guns;  from  Lorient,  one  of  74,  one  of 
44,  and  two  smaller  ones;  from  Rochefort,  one  of  80,  one  of  74,  four  of  44,  two  of 
36,  two  of  26.  And  at  a  later  period  three  of  74  from  Brest,  four  of  44  from  Havre^ 
and  seven  Dutch  ships,  three  of  them  of  74.  £*rom  Cadiz,  first  one  of  80,  four  of 
74,  one  of  40,  five  of  36,  and  seven  smaller  ones ;  and  afterwards  three  of  74  and 
three  frigates.    From  Toulon  four  of  74,  one  frigate,  and  two  smaller  vessels. 
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llieir  threat  of  converting  the  island  into  a  desert.  In  this  way, 
before  the  second  division  containing  the  contingents  of  Cadiz  and 
Toulon  arrived,  the  most  blooming  and  fertile  portion  of  the  island 
was  a  barren  waste;  Port  au  Prince  alone  was  spared.  Many  cir- 
cumstances, however,  conspired  to  induce  Toussamt  not  to  prolong 
the  contest,  and  Leclerc  wished,  if  possible,  to  save  a  portion  of  the 
island  from  devastation. 

Several  n^ro  generals  had  allowed  themselves  by  degrees  to  be 
enticed  by  the  splbndid  ofiers  made  them  by  Leclerc;  whole  troops 
of  disdpUned  negroes  had  deserted  Toussaint,  and  were  serving 
against  him  in  the  French  army.  Among  these  were  some  of  the 
most  influential  generals  in  the  negro  armv,  of  whom  Maurepas,  with 
his  disciplined  tooops,  had  first  entered  the  French  service.  Dessa- 
lines  ana  Christophe  followed,  and  obtained  considerable  rank  in  the 
French  army.  The  commander-in-chief  was  at  last  afraid  that  he 
should  be  quite  deserted,  and  entered  into  negotiations.  He  offered 
to  lay  down  his  office,  but  refused  all  the  advantages  which  Leclerc 
offered  him:  he  wished  to  retire  entirely,  and  merely  demanded 

g^rmission  to  retire  to  his  estate  of  Emery,  and  to  live  there  in  peace, 
ven  as  a  private  individual  he  remained  the  idol  of  the  negroes, 
and  kept  up  extended  communication  with  them.  These  connexions 
became  soon  suspicious,  because  Leclerc,  after  having  permitted 
this  man,  to  whom  the  negroes  and  the  island  in  general  owed  so 
much,  to  retire  to  his  estate,  insulted  him  by  suspicion.  He  caused 
him  to  be  narrowly  watched  by  Generals  Thouvenot  and  Brunet,  who 
commanded  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  soon  as  Leclerc  oelieved  himself  in  possession  of  the  island,  he 
be^an  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  the  former  government, 
which  Bonaparte  wisned  to  introduce  everywhere,  the  partisans  of 
which,  thereiore,  were  the  principal  advisers  of  the  whole  expedition, 
and  had  laid  down  the  rules  which  had  formed  the  instructions  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  Among  the  Creoles  who  had  lost  all  their 
propertv  by  the  rising  of  the  negroes  were  some  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  Bonaparte's  wife;  Bonaparte  was  in  the  habit  of  choosing 
his  court  and  the  highest  officials  from  that  portion  of  the  nobility 
who  had  been  liberal  at  the  time  of  the  first  national  assembly,  but 
had  since  been  converted:  all  this  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
consequences  of  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo.  Barbe  Aiarbois, 
formerly  a  marquis  and  royal  intendant  in  St.  Domingo,  a  clever  and 
worthv  man,  in  whom  Bonaparte  justly  reposed  great  confidence, 
but  who,  from  having  been  in  St.  Domingo  during  the  period  of 
slavery,  had  very  wrong  notions  respecting  the  state  of  things  after- 
wards, made  out  the  instructions  for  the  commanding  officers,  among 
whom  the  second  in  command  was  Rochambeau,  a  friend  and  patron 
of  the  former  possessors  of  the  plantations.  This  latter,  after  Leclerc's 
death,  proceeded  to  act  exactly  according  to  the  same  instructions, 
and  treated  the  mulattoes  and  negroes  according  to  the  former  custom, 
as  races  many  degrees  below  the  whites  in  every  respect. .  Leclerc 
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liad  already  made  a  beginning  by  irritating  tbe  negroes;  he  perceiyed 
also,  after  he  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  a  few  weeks 
from  the  eiFects  of  the  climate  and  of  the  yellow  fever,  that  he  could 
not  rely  upon  the  treacherous  character  of  the  Africans,  and  was 
terrified  at  the  close  connexion  kept  up  among  the  negro  generals, 
and  by  them  with  Toussaint  Louverture.  He  resolved  to  anticipate 
a  general  rising  by  removing  Toussaint  from  the  island,  and  accom- 
plished this  in  a  manner  so  treacherous  as  hardly  to  be  excused  even 
in  Turkey.  Toussaint  had  capitulated  on  the  8th  of  May,  1802; 
on  the  8tn  of  June  a  French  general  induced  him  to  trust  himself  in 
his  hands,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  conveyed  on  board 
ship.  This  conduct  was  the  more  atrocious,  as  Leclerc  proclaimed, 
without  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  that  Toussaint  had  been 
organising  a  general  rising,  and  as  Bonaparte  treated  him  as  if  this 
accusation  had  been  formally  proved.  He  was  first  confined  in  the 
Temple  at  Paris,  then  imprisoned  for  a  considerable  time  in  Fort 
Joux,  situated  among  the  cold  and  inhospitable  summits  of  the  Alps 
of  Franche  Comt^,  and  finally  he  was  brought  to  Besan^on,  where 
he  died  in  April,  1803. 

From  the  very  beginning  this  treachery  produced  the  efiects  which 
usually  follow  a  breach  of  faith;  it  produced  a  want  of  confidence, 
but  the  first  movement  had  no  result.  When,  however,  news 
was  brought  to  St.  Domingo  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  the  negroes  rose  en  masse.  General 
Richepanse  had  successfully  carried  out  his  instructions,  which  were 
the  same  with  Leclerc's,  by  military  means :  this  roused  the  negroes  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  gave  them  a  very  good  pretext  for  a  revolt. 
Richepanse  had  promised  no  less  expressl;^  tnan  Leclerc  to  leave 
eveiytning  as  he  found  it;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  not 
only  re-established  slavery  in  all  its  severity,  but  set  up  again  all  the 
old  divisions  between  mulattoes  and  whites.  We  refer  the  diplomatic 
reader  that  he  may  profit  by  it,  the  unsophisticated  reader  that  he 
may  see  something  of  sophistry,  to  Bignon*fl  account  (ii.,  pp.  427, 
428)  of  Richepanse's  perfidy,  and  of  Toussaint's  arrest.  The  negro 
generals  who  served  in  the  French  army  remained  in  their  semoe 
until  sickness  had  made  dreadful  ravages  in  the  French  army  during 
the  summer;  Clervaux  then  began  the  desertion  with  his  division  in 
October,  and  Christophe,  Dessalines,  and  Paul  Louverture  followed 
his  example.  Leclerc  finally  took  ill  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  was 
carrying  off  his  soldiers  in  hundreds;  the  French* were  betrayed, 
deserted,  and  attacked  at  all  points,  until  finally  Leclerc  shut  himself 
up  in  Cap  Fran^ais,  where  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

Rochambeau,  whose  prejudices,  relations,  circumstances,  and,  above 
all,  instructions,  were  in  favour  of  the  old  state  of  things,  succeeded 
him  in  the  command,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  by  force  what  could 
only  be  effected  by  kindness;  he  failed,  therefore,  although  he  was 
not  altogether  destitute  of  military  qualities.  He  received  reinforce* 
ments  from  France,  and  carried  on  the  war,  the  changes  and  separate 
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events  of  which  cannot  be  noticed  in  a  work  like  the  present,  with 
some  skill;  but  this  only  served  to  increase  the  loss  which  France 
suffered  from  the  expedition.  The  honour  it  brought  to  France  was 
still  less  than  the  profit,  for  both  General  Leclerc  and  his  successor 
were  blamed  for  faults  and  oversights  which  it  is  difficult  to  excuse. 
Tlieir  characters  should  have  prevented  the  First  Consul  from 
making  them  his  representatives  m  such  a  remote  part  of  the  world. 
Leclerc,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Pontoise,  and  the  Creole  relations 
who  surrounded  him,  used  extortion  of  all  kinds,  collected  enormous 
riches,  and  exhibited  all  that  pomp  and  luxury  in  which  upstarts, 
especially  when  raised  by  no  real  merit  to  a  superior  station,  are  ac- 
customed to  indulge,  in  order  to  make  themselves  respected.  Ro- 
chambeau,  on  the  principle  of  carrying  everything  into  enect  by  force, 
perpetrated  cruelties  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  caused  thou- 
sands of  negroes  to  be  tortured  to  death.  As  soon  as  the  war  ai]:ain 
broke  out  between  England  and  France,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  maintain  his  position,  being  shut  up  in  Cap  Fran9ais  by  the  negroes 
under  Dessalines  by  land,  and  by  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Hood 
by  sea.  At  the  end  of  November,  1803,  he  was  reduced  to  extre- 
mities, and  surrendered  to  the  English  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  negroes.  The  English  took  the  remnant  of  his  army  on  board, 
and  in  return  he  surrendered  to  them  all  the  ships  which  were  lying 
at  that  time  in  the  harbour  of  Cap  Fran9ais.* 

The  negro  republic  of  St.  Domingo,  at  present  in  existence,  has 
existed  since  November,  1803;  but  its  history  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  work.  As  is  well  known,  tne  island  has  since  been 
called  by  its  original  name  of  Hayti. 

*  An  aooonnt,  which  may  he  flomewhat  exaggerated  (we  have  not  strictly  ex- 
amined into  it),  but  which  is  certainly  upon  the  whole  correct,  will  show  how  mudi 
the  admirers  of  Bonaparte  overlook  in  the  conduct  of  their  idol,  and  what  gain 
accrues  to  mankind,  when  great  men  undertake  colossal  undertakings.  Altogether, 
exclusive  of  ships,  France  lost  by  the  expedition  against  St.  Domingo,  in  the  course 
of  two  years,  40,000  soldiers,  and  12,000  seamen  belonging  to  ships  of  war  and  to 
merchant  vessels.  Most  of  the  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  perished;  and  above 
3000  planters,  who  had  been  undisturbed  under  Toussaint,  died  a  miserable  death: 
and  besides  this,  we  do  not  reckon  at  all  the  losses  of  the  negroes. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EUBOFE  TILL  THE  PEACE  07  FBESBUBO. 

§1. 

EXTENSION  OF  FRENCH  INFLUENCE  OVER  GERMAN  AND  ITALIAN 
STATES— CHANGE  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE. 

A. — DIVISION  OF  GERMAN  COUNTRIES — ^DECEPTION  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  peace  with  England,  the  Influence  which  Napoleon  had  ex- 
ercised in  Bavaria  since  the  death  of  Charles  Theodore,  the  wish  of 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  suppress  the  estates  and  the  nobility,  and 
to  become  a  despotic  monarch,  and  the  wretched  policy  of  the  timid 
King  of  Prussia,  combined  to  render  it  an  easy  matter  to  the  First 
Consul  to  deprive  Austria  of  all  its  influence  in  Germany,  if  he  could 
only  come  to  terms  with  Russia :  it  was,  therefore,  a  masterpiece  of 
the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  consulate  which  united  Russia,  for  a  time, 
to  the  policy  of  France. 

When  Suboff*and  Panin,  the  latter  of  whom  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  after  the  removal  of  Pahlen,  had  induced  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  June,  1801,  by  which  he  sacriflced 
his  Scandinavian  allies  to  the  English,  Bonaparte  had  tried  every 
means  to  prevent  this.     Whilst   Lord  St.  Helens,  therefore,  was 
pressing  the  interests  of  England  at  the  court  of  Petersburg,  he 
sent  to  the  emperor    his  adjutant-general  and  confidant,   Duroc. 
This  man,  who  was  the  son  of  a  notary  from  Lorraine,  appeared  to 
be  created  for  the  Russian  and  Prussian  courts:  he  was  honest,  but 
severe  and  cold,  practised  in  all  the  forms  of  the  old  times  Uke  a 
diplomatist  of  the  oldest  and  best  family :  he  was,  therefore,  very 
agreeable  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  even  Alexander  received  him 
very  graciously.     It  was  even  said,  that  as  a  mark  of  attention  to 
Duroc,  the  emperor  had  purposely  chosen  the  time  when  he  was  in 
Petersburg   to   remove  irom  the  ministry  Panin,  whose  complete 
devotion  to  England  was  universally  known.     Panin  was  succeeded 
by  Count  Kotshubey,  the  friend  of  Alexander's  youth,  the  en- 
lightened sharer  in  his  liberal  views.     By  this  minister,  Markoff  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  conclude  a  treaty,  since  no  treaty  had  been  able  to  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  either  m  Paul's  time,  or  by  Kalitcheff. 

The  Russian  minister  had  been  irritated  first  by  Bonaparte's  pro- 
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ceedings  against  Naples,  which  owed  its  peace  nominally  to  Paul, 
and  was  yet  compelled  to  yield  its  fortresses  and  ports  to  the  French, 
who  were  fed  and  entertained  at  the  expense  of  its  court,  and  after* 
wards  by  the  exclusion  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  from  his  states:  he 
therefore  caused  a  note  of  rather  threatening  import  to  be  handed  in 
by  the  Russian  minister  in  Paris.  This  irritated  and  offended  the 
First  Consul;  the  change  of  government  in  Russia  then  disturbed  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  courts,  and  during  the  ministries  of 
Pahlen  and  Panin  the  negotiations  were  entirely  broken  off,  and  were 
not  resumed  till  Kotshubey's  ministry,  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
In  the  above-mentioned  note,  of  April  26,  1801,  Kautcheff  had  pe- 
remptorily demanded  that  two  promises  publicly  made  to  the  former 
emperor,  and  three  more  secret  ones,  should  be  fulfilled,  before  there 
could  be  any  further  steps  taken  as  to  the  treaty,  which,  notwith* 
standing  the  friendly  relations  which  had  continued  to  subsist,  had 
as  yet  made  no  progress.  The  public  promises  related  to  Sardinia 
and  Naples:  the  secret  ones  we  can  only  guess  at,  but  this  is  easily 
done  without  running  any  great  risk  of  being  mistaken.  The  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany  was  to  receive  his  compensation  in  Italy,  not  in 
Germany:  the  pope  was  to  be  re-established  in  his  temporal  supre- 
macy: and  the  matter  of  compensation  for  the  German  prince  was 
to  be  managed  in  common  by  France  and  Russia.  According  to  the 
peace  of  Luneville,  this  latter  point  had  been  left  entirely  to  the  Diet ; 
that  is,  the  matter  had  been  entirely  left  in  Talleyrand's  hands.  Since 
the  period  at  which  Kalitcheff*s  note  had  been  communicated,  much 
had  been  changed.  Markoff  had  only  to  set  at  rest  the  point 
concerning  Germany,  about  which  no  difficulty  was  made  in  Paris, 
and  to  negotiate  about  Sardinia  and  Naples;  the  latter  was  certainly 
more  difficult,  but  his  treaty  fixed  nothing  definite  on  the  subject. 
The  pope  had  been  restored  long  previously,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  had  been  referred  to  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden,  and  the 
afibirs  of  Naples  could  easily  be  settled  aftier  the  peace  with  England, 
for  which  negotiations  had  been  commenced  in  September:  there 
remained,  therefore,  only  the  point  respecting  Piedmont. 

This  point,  upon  which  Russia  decidedly  insisted,  was  peculiarly 
difficult,  because  Bonaparte  had  taken  steps  which  clearly  proved  that 
he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  ever  giving  up  Piedmont.  As  long 
as  Paul  lived,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  governed  as  a  separate 
province,  as  if  he  still  entertained  the  intention  of  restoring  it  to  the 
King:  but,  on  the  19th  of  April,  it  was  ranked  among  the  other 
military  divisions  of  France,  and  divided  into  six  departments,  in 
which  Abdallah  Menou  afterwards  reigned  as  sultan,  even  when  it 
was  definitely  united  to  France  in  September,  1 802,  As  this  might 
be  considered  as  having  taken  place  some  time  previously,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  Russia's  treaty  with  England  respecting  the  rights  of 
neutrals  at  sea,  Markoff  believed  himself  justified  in  only  demanding 
compensation  for  it  for  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
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As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  preliminaries  were  concluded  between 
England  and  France,  Russia  also  concluded  its  so  long  delayed 
treaty  with  the  last-named  power;  and  three  days  afterwai-ds 
(October  11,  1801)  a  secret  treaty  was  agreed  on  respecting  the 
share  which  Russia  was  to  have  in  those  portions  of  Germany  which 
had  belonged  to  spiritual  princes.  We  give  in  the  note  the  prindpal 
articles  of  this  treaty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece of  French  policy,  and  of  Talleyrand's  diplomatic  skill.*  It 
will  be  seen,  on  a  closer  examination,  that  by  this  treaty  Prussia 
itself  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  two  powers,  and  that 
yet,  in  pomt  of  fact,  Russia  was  grievously  deceived.  We  know 
very  well  how  Napoleon  and  his  family — ^Talleyrand  and  his  crea- 
tures— every  one  wno  had  any  means  of  influence  m  Paris — ^bargained 
and  speculated  in  German  land  and  Gennan  subjects:  and  Thiers 
particularly  refers  to  this  in  his  book  with  great  satisfaction  (fas  est, 
et  ab  hoste  doceri).  A  single  passage,  whicn  we  give  in  a  note,  will 
show  in  what  light  Frenchmen  are  accustomed  to  regard  su(Sh  trans- 
actions.t 

Egotism  and  cunning  for  their  own  advantage,  which  is  most 
generally  found  in  the  rudest  natures,  at  this  period  made  good 
diplomatists  of  all  Germans  who  had  any  fear  of  loss  or  any  nope 
of  gain.  Instead  of  soliciting  in  London  or  Petersburg,  in  Berhn 
or  in  Vienna,  all  turned  immediately  to  Paris.  Bavana  had  long 
since  come  to  an  understanding  with  France,  and  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  Austria,  which  had  already  three  or  four  times  since  the 

*  In  the  first  and  second  articles  it  is  stated  that  France  and  Russia,  in  common 
(d*un  parfalt  accord),  undertake  to  arrange  matters  respecting  the  compensation  to 
be  given  to  those  Qerman  princes  who  had  lost  their  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Khine,  and  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  First  Consul  engages  (Art  4  and 
5)  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Naples,  and  to  evacuate  the  country  as  soon  as  his 
army  shall  have  returned  from  Egypt.  In  Art.  6  it  is  declared  that  the  two  pow^s 
will  unite  in  a  friendly  manner  (de  gre  k  gt€)  to  consult  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
(les  interets)  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and,  as  it  is  ambiguously  (or  worse)  ex- 
pressed, "y  auraient  tons  les  #gards  compatibles  avec  I'etat  actuel  des  choses.'^  In 
Art.  7  and  8  France  and  Russia  promise,  in  the  sharing  oi  Germany  among  the 
yarious  claimants,  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria.  In 
another  particular  agreement,  dated  the  same  day,  the  same  promise  is  made  re- 
specting Baden.  In  Art.  9  both  powers  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
republic  of  tha  Ionian  Islands,  and  state  definitively,  that  for  the  future  no  for^gn 
troops  shall  be  suffered  in  them.  The  11th  Article  sounds  strangely  in  reference 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  This  article  declares  that  France  and  Russia 
would  use  all  their  influence  in  common  to  restore  universal  peace,  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  in  aU  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
In  a  special  addition  Russia  engages  to  acknowledge  all  Bonaparte's  usurpations  in 
Italy.  This  document  provides  that  none  of  the  engagements  of  the  present  treaty 
shall  make  the  slightest  change  in  the  condition  of  Italy,  as  settled  by  the  treaties 
of  Tolentino,  of  LuneviUe,  and  of  Florence. 

t  We  shall  quote  for  this  purpose  a  couple  of  lines  fW>m  the  work  <^  this  vain  and 
frivolous  Frenchman,  vol.  iv.,  p.  67: — **Le  Premier  Consul  s'inquietait  pen  du 
monvement  qu  on  se  donnait  autour  de  lui  pour  attirer  la  ncgocaation  tantot  id, 
taiit6t  la.  II  savait  qu'eUe  n'aurait  lieu  qu*i  Paris,  panxqu'U  k  vomiaii  ainm,  ei  qw 
c  itait  mieux  de  tout  point" 
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death  of  Charles  Theodore  endeavoured  to  prejudice  his  successor, 
the  reigning  prince.  Baden,  the  two  Hesses,  and  Wirtemberg, 
were  willing  to  suffer  anything,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  be  one 
worse  off  than  the  others;  the  smaller  sovereigns  were  terrified  by  the 
avarice,  the  activity,  or  the  influential  relations  of  the  more  powerful; 
the  free  towns  were  threatened  with  incorporation  with  the  countries 
round  them,  and  sent  their  senators  to  Paris,  at  one  time  cringing 
and  entreating,  at  another  flattering  and  bribing.  Even  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  with  them  the  Knights  of 
the  Empire,  proud  of  their  line  of  ancestry,  came  in  troops  to  Paris, 
where  princes  and  free  towns  were  begging  by  their  ambassadors,  each 
willing  to  do  anything^  or  to  suffer  anythingy  which  Talleyrand,  or 
any  Frenchman  with  sufficient  influence,  required  of  them,  or  even 
anything  that  they  conceived  would  be  agreeable  to  such  persons. 
Seireral  princes  came  in  person;  they  appeared  in  the  audience- 
chamber  of  the  First  Consul  at  St.  Cloud,  bending  humbly  and 
cringinff  before  him,  so  that  we  are  ashamed  to  describe  the  scenes 
of  humiliation  which  the  nation  suffered  through  the  fault  of  its 
princes.  We  would  rather  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  given  by 
the  ex-minister,  Thiers,  who  describes  the  afiair  in  diplomatic  Ian* 
guage,  which  we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  do.  The  former 
hereditary  stadtholder  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces sent  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  received  and 
treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  First  Consul. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  Mongelas, 
then  became  and  remained  till  the  end  of  their  days  entirely  French; 
and  this  we  are,  unfortunately,  obliged  to  excuse,  bv  the  fact  that 
the  German  emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  all  the  new  electors 
created  in  1803,  sacrificed  Germany,  as  a  whole,  as  soon  as  their 
particular  advantage  seemed  to  render  this  necessary.  Hence  the 
promise  of  Talleyrand  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  after  he  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  diametrically  opposed  to  the  national  interests  of 
Germany,  that  France  would  do  everything  in  its  power  to  procure 
for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  such  parts  of  Germany  as  might  be 
most  convenient  for  him,  such  compensation,  that  he  should  be  fully 
indemnified  for  any  loss  that  he  might  have  sustained. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  too,  wished  to  increase  his  territory  at  the 
expense  of  Germany;  he  was  anxious  to  subiect  to  himself  various 
free  towns  (for  their  own  good,  as  he  thought),  and  to  obtain  for 
his  cousin  a  considerable  prmcipality ;  he  therefore  listened  willingly 
to  the  trio  of  the  times  of  the  Countess  Lichtenau  (Haugwitz, 
Lombard,  Lucchesini,  and,  afterwards,  Beyme);  and  their  advice 
was,  in  accordance  with  their  own  principles  and  the  policy  of  the 
times  of  Lichtenau,  that  he  should  wilUn^ly  acknowledge  all 
Bonaparte's  usurpations,  in  order  that  he,  like  him,  might  be  enabled 
to  oppress  the  weak.  He  did  so;  for  he  first  persuaded  the  stadt- 
holder to  recognise  the  Batavian  republic,  or,  in  other  woids^  to 
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allow  Holland  to  remain  entirely  in  dependence  on  France;  and 
then  acknowledged,  not  only  the  new  Italian  republic,  but  alao  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  and,  if  not  expressly,  yet  mediately,  sanctioned 
the  incorporation  of  Piedmont  with  France.  Bonaparte  gave  out 
that  the  favourable  way  in  which  he  treated  Baden,  Wirtemberg, 
and  Bavaria,  as  well  as  his  concession  of  some  slight  advantages  to 
Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg,  was  merely  a  consequence  of  the 
intercession  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  but  every  one  perceived  his 
object,  which  was  to  detach  them  from  Austria,  and  to  connect 
them  with  France.  The  Russian  ambassador  assisted  in  making 
his  emperor  believe  that  his  opinion  was  really  of  some  impor- 
tance in  Ratisbon,  while  in  reality  its  e£fect  consisted  entirely  in  its 
coincidence  with  Bonaparte's  orders. 

The  matter  of  compensation  had  been  referred  to  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,  because  it  was  well  known  that  anything  discussed  there 
might  be  doubtful  for  ever.  Whilst  the  Grerman  deputies  and  public 
men  were  discussing  and  writing,  the  time  necessary  to  determine  the 
various  benefits  which  France  and  Russia  were  to  confer  upon  their 
proteges  was  gained,  and  then  an  end  was  very  shortly  put  to  all 
the  discussion.  This  could  not  be  done,  however,  until  all  the 
intrigues  and  treacherous  diplomatic  tricks,  which  the  French 
historians  praise  as  being  the  crowning  point  of  the  political 
wisdom  of  a  Talleyrand,  were  ^exhausted.  It  appears  to  us,  indeed, 
that  these  political  campaigns  of  Bonaparte,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed at  such  length  by  Thiers,  Bignon,  and  even  by  a  very  worthy 
man,  Thibaudeau,  are  decidedly  not  creditable  to  the  greatest  man 
of  the  age,  which  we  freely  acknowledge  the  First  Consul  to  have 
been.  So  great  a  general  as  he  was  should  never  have  served  under 
the  colours  of  a  Talleyrand.  These  tricks  and  deceits,  which  the 
French  relate  with  so  much  satisfaction,  appear  to  us  so  much 
the  more  unworthy,  as  the  above-mentioned  writers  prove  most 
clearly  that,  in  the  year  1801,  all  the  princes  and  all  the 
ministers  of  Europe  were  incapable  of  any  great  idea;  that 
they  were  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  French;  that  they 
were  entirely  destitute  oi  any  proper  dignity,  and  did  not  even 
understand  in  what  Bonaparte's  real  greatness  consisted.  In  order 
to  comprehend  this  clearly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  one's  eyes 
upon  Cobenzl  and  the  class  of  diplomatists  who  at  this  time,  with 
the  most  awkward  cunning  and  tact,  conducted  the  afiairs  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  or  those  men  to  whom  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  ot  Prussia  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  most  important 
affairs  in  Paris.  Markoff  and  the  Marquis  Lucchesini  involved 
themselves  to  such  an  extent  with  conspiring  emigrants  and  royalists, 
with  the  English  and  the  Bourbons,  that  Bonaparte  was  ftiUy 
justified  in  his  complaints  of  their  duplicity.  With  regard  to  the 
Russian  consul,  Bonaparte  was  content  at  first  (for  at  a  later  period 
he  caused  him  to  experience  the  efiects  of  his  anger)  to  make  use  of 
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his  vanity  and  emptiness  in  deceiving  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  but 
he  80  terrified  the  miserable  Prusso-Italian,  that  he  begged  for 
mercy  in  the  most  abject  manner^  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
signed,  in  his  terror,  a  most  important  document,  without  having 
any  express  authority  so  to  do. 

The  organisation  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  empire,  by  means 
of  which  the  electoral  college  itself  was  almost  entirely  separated 
from  Austria^  and  became  partly  Prussian  (Hesse)  and  partly 
French  (the  electoral  arch-chancellor,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Bavaria), 
depended  upon  the  distribution  of  the  spiritual  provinces  among 
temporal  princes.  At  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  the  deputies  of  the 
German  empire  had  agreed  to  cede  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
had  established  the  principle,  that  compensation  should  be  made  to 
those  who  suffered  loss  on  the  left  bank,  by  distributing  among 
them  the  spiritual  provinces  on  the  risht  bank.  The  peace  of 
Luneville,  which  the  emperor  concluded  for  himself  and  for  the 
empire,  and  which  the  latter  afterwards  formally  ratified,  was  based 
upon  this  principle.  After  everything  had  been  arranged  in  Lune- 
ville by  France  and  Austria,  the  question  as  to  how  the  empire  should 
give  its  consent  to  this  distribution  f  was  discussed  in  the  most  ener- 
getic manner  by  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon  from  February  till  September, 
1801;  pubUc  men,  diplomatists  and  Romanist  jurists,  wrote  and 
spoke  on  the  subject  interminably;  and  had  not  the  French  and 
Russians  become  impatient,  the  gentlemen  in  Ratisbon  would  pro- 
bably have  discussed  this  important  question  for  a  couple  of  years 
longer.  When  they  were,  however,  definitely  commanded  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  close,  the  necessary  clauses  were  appended  to  efiect  this 
result.  The  result  was,  that  the  distribution  should  be  committed  to 
a  committee  of  the  Diet ;  or,  as  the  law  language  barbarously  expressed 
it,  a  deputation  of  the  Empire.  This  deputation  was  to  consist  of 
Mayence,  Bohemia,  Brandenburg,  Bavana,  with  the  palatinate,  the 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  Wirtemberg,  and  Hesse 
Cassel.  This  deputation  did  not,  however,  enter  upon  its  duties  till 
nine  months  after  this  time,  when  the  separate  princes  had  arranged 
their  affairs  privately  with  France,  and  when,  consequently,  France 
and  Russia  found  it  expedient  to  put  $in  end  to  the  writing  and 
speechifying  in  Ratisbon.  This  was  done  on  the  4th  of  June,  1802, 
on  which  day  Markoff  signed  the  treaty,  which  authorised  the  three 
Frenchmen — Laforest,  Matthieu,  and  iBacher — ^who  conducted  the 
a&irs  of  France  in  Ratisbon  with  a  thorough  knowledge  (at  least  the 
two  latter)  of  German  law,  to  issue  commands  in  the  name  of  France 
and  Russia  conjointly.  In  this  treaty  concluded  by  the  Russian  and 
French  governments,  all  the  advantages  which  had  been  begged  or 
bought  by  German  princes  in  Paris  were  recognised  by  Jtlussia. 
The  document  was  formally  laid  before  the  Diet  in  June  1802,  as 
containing  the  orders  of  the  combined  powers,  without  having  been 
even  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  Russian  emperor 
was  afterwards  induced,  by  a  fresh  intrigue,  to  confirm  on  the  16th 
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of  July  a  treaty  which  had  been  laid  before  the  German  Diet,  as 
containing  his  will  and  pleasure,  in  June.*  The  Emperor  Alexander 
perhaps  agreed  to  this  treaty,  which  Markoff  haa  certainly  con- 
cluded in  too  great  haste,  for  the  sake  of  the  Eanff  of  Prussia: 
he  declared  expressly,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  must 
insist  upon  compensation  to  Sardinia  for  Piedmont,  and  to  Olden- 
burg for  the  toll  of  ihe  EMetk  Before  this  confirmadon  was 
^ven,  and  just  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  sent  to  him  to 
Petersburg  for  this  purpose,  the  emperor  had  his  celebrated 
interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Memel,  in  which  the  two 
young  princes  commenced  a  personal  friendship,  which  lasted  during 
their  lives,  although  their  ministers  often  disagreed.  We  do  not 
intend  to  assert  that  this  sort  of  sentimental  friendship  between  two 
powerful  monarchs  now-a-days,  even  when  celebrated  with  such 
pomp  as  at  the  meeting  of  Frederic  and  Alexander,  in  Jime,  1802, 
and  afterwards  at  Sans-Souci,  in  November,  1805,  is  of  itself  ridicu- 
lous; but  the  two  crowned  heads  would  certainly  have  done  better 
not  thus  openly  to  have  exhibited  feelings  which,  as  men,  they  both 
undoubtedly  possessed,  or  to  have  permitted  them  to  be  trumpeted 
abroad  as  they  were.  The  sentimental  bond  did  not  become  pro- 
perly ridiculous  till  the  reception  of  the  entirely  prosaic  emperor 
Francis  as  a  third  member  in  1813,  and  till  the  holy  alliance  of  1814 
came  into  the  world  as  the  still-born  child  of  this  tender  union. 

Before  what  was  called  the  general  authorisation  of  the  Empire 
had  been  prepared  for  the  deputation,  which  happened  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  Prussia  had  taken  military  possession  oi  Hildesheim,  Goslar, 
Eicnsfeld,  Erfurt,  Paderbom,  and  the  district  destined  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  followed  the  example,  and 
Austria  therefore  thought  herself  justified  in  making  use  of  her 
troops  to  occupy  Passau  for  herself,  and  Salzburg  for  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  This  proceeding  roused  Bonaparte:  not  only 
did  his  threats  terrify  Austria  from  what  he  called  an  iniquitous  un- 
dertaking, but  his  ambassador  (Laforest),  in  conjunction  with  the 
Russian  ambassador  (Cliipfel),  handed  into  the  Diet  that  note,  in 
which  the  imperial  deputation  which  was  about  to  be  opened  on  the 
very  same  day  (August  24)  was  treated  as  an  entirely  subordinate 
tribunal.  Not  only  was  the  deputation  desired,  in  very  insolept 
terms,  to  make  no  changes  whatever  in  the  distribution  of  compen- 
sation agreed  upon  between  France  and  Russia,  stated  even  to  tlie 
most  minute  points  in  the  note,t  but  they  were  allowed  only 
a  period  of  two  months  entirely  to  complete  their  labours. 

*  How  little  Prussia,  which  is  now  so  mach  for  Teutonism,  cared  then  for  emperor 
or  empire,  how  little  Bonaparte  regarded  his  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Bossia, 
may  be  seen  from  the  commencement  of  the  treaty  signed  by  Lucchesini  and  Benmon- 
ville  in  Paris,  on  the  2dd  of  May:  **  S.M.  le  Roi  de  Prosse  et  le  Premier  Consul, 
pour  assurer  et  maintenir  Tetat  de  paix,  ont  jug^  convenable  de  mettxe  fin  i  tonte 
incertitude  et  de  fixer  les  indemnites  dues  au  Eoi  de  Prusse  et  k  S.A.S.  le  Prince 
d'Orange." 

t  Que  la  Tolonte  de  sa  Mi^est^  FEmperear  de  BoMie  et  da  Premier  Consul  ittat 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Luccbesini,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to 
lemaia  in  Paris,  allowed  bimself  to  be  used  by  Bonaparte,  who 
entertained  a  profouhd  contempt  for  him,  as  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  imperial  troops  firom  Passau,  and  for  har- 
lassm^  the  emperor  himself  in  every  possible  way,  without  ^e 
necessity  of  using  force  or  even  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Lucchesini  had  the  audacity  to  con* 
elude  an  a^eement  with  the  First  Consul  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  the  king 
engaged  to  give  efiect  to  the  threats  of  the  First  Consul,  in  case 
Austria  should  not  unconditionally  comply  with  his  demand. 
Lucchesini  had  the  audacity  to  sign  this  treaty  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  allow  it  to  be  communicated  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
without  even  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Berlin.  This  opportunity 
of  bringing  about  a  complete  rupture  between  the  three  principal 
powers  of  Germany  was  admirably  improved  by  Talleyrand.  Philip 
von  Cobenzl,  who  was  intriguing  for  the  emperor  in  Paris,  was  made 
to  believe  that  Prussia  alone  was  in  fault  in  the  matter;  and  as  a 
compensation,  a  portion  of  territory  was  granted  to  Austria,  which  was 
taken  £rom  Bayaria,  in  order  to  irritate  the  Bavarians  against  the 
Austiiass.  Austria  obtained  Trent  and  Brixen  as  compensation 
for  the  Breisgau  and  the  Ortenau,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was 
obliged  io  share  Passau  and  Eichstadt  with  the  Grrand-Duke  of 
Tuscany. 

Concerning  the  discussions  and  consultations  which  took  place  in 
the  deputation,  whose  labours  terminated  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1803,  we  pass  them  over,  as  well  as  the  different  points  of  the  distri- 
bution itself.  The  discussions  were  of  the  usual  kind,  and  can  there- 
fore be  of  no  interest  except  to  statesmen  of  the  old  school :  the  division 
of  the  Empire  and  the  cnanges  in  the  constitution  were  altered  and 
entirely  done  away  with  three  years  later.  Besides  this,  the  particulars 
are  easily  found  in  books  which  are  in  every  one's  hands.*  We  would 
merely  remark,  in  reference  to  the  constitution,  that  the  former  co- 
adjutor of  Mayence,  who  became  archbishop  in  September,  was  the 
only  spiritual  prince  who  retained  his  position  as  elector  and  temporal 
sovere^n.  He  continued  an  elector,  under  the  title  of  Electoral 
Arch^Chancellor,  and,  as  Lord  of  Aschaffenburg  and  Ralisbon,  re- 
tained out  of  the  117  square  miles  (German)  and  350,000  sub- 
jects formerly  attached  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mayence,  twenty- 
four  square  miles  and  82,000  subjects,  with  a  revenue  of  a  million 
(florins)  as  before.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide  whether  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  new  Arch-Chancellor  Carl  von  Dalberg,  well 

qn*U  ne  fElt  fait  ancnn  cbangemeiit  anz  diapoBitions  conyenties  entre  enx  pour  lea 
indenmite'a;  que  la  d^patatioQ  devait  en  cona^quenoe  a'abatenir  d'apporter  de  retarda 
a  la  conclusion  de  cette  affaire. 

•  Full  details  wiU  be  found  in  Pfltzer'a  and  Heinrich'a  German  History,  in 
Wachamuth'a  work,  and  in  the  aecond  part  of  *«BR(dow'a  Chronicle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Geatuy,*'  p^  638,  and  Mowing. 
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known  as  one  of  Napoleon's  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  the 
assistance  which  he  was  expected  to  render  against  Austria,  had  any 
influence  in  obtaining  him  this  favour :  at  any  rate,  he  had  a  powerful 
friend  in  Paris.  This  was  his  nephew,  at  that  time  ambassador  from 
Baden  in  Paris,  afterwards  senator  and  duke  under  the  ^French) 
Bmpire.  He  was  Talleyrand's  comrade  and  friend,  gave  his  assist- 
ance to  every  scheme  secretin  contrived  against  the  (German)  Empire, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  brought  from  Etten- 
heim  and  murdered  at  Vincennes,  he  played  at  least  a  somewhat 
suspicious  part.  The  Margrave  of  Baden  was  therefore  also  among 
the  specially  favoured.  On  the  occasion  of  the  new  arrangement  of 
the  anairs  of  the  Empire,  the  Ghrand-Duke  of  Tuscany  became  Elector 
of  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden,  after  him  Wirtember^  came  first 
in  the  electoral  college,  then  the  Elector  of  Baden,  and,  lastly,  the 
Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel, 

In  reference  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  deputation's  report, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Diet  on  the  24th  of  March,  1803,  we  nave 
to  remark  that  at  first,  besides  Mavence,  the  spiritual  ^rand-masters 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  retained 
their  places  in  the  council  of  the  princes:  and  that  of  the  forty-five 
free  towns,  only  six  were  spared.  Four  towns  had  been  annexed  to 
France,  the  rest  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  various  princes;  Frankfort, 
Auffsburg,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Nuremberg  alone  retained 
their  independence.  Besides  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden,  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany  received  portions  of  Passau  and  Eichstadt,  which 
bishoprics  he  shared  with  Bavaria.  Austria  ceded  the  Bieisgau  and 
the  Ortenau  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  received  in  return  Trent 
and  Brixen.  Bavaria  received  everything  connected  with  the 
Bishopric  of  Wiirzburg  which  was  not  given  as  compensation  to 
Lowenstein,  Hohenlohe,  and  I^iningen;  and  besides  this,  Bamberg, 
Freisingen,  and  Augsburg,  with  all  the  towns  and  prelacies  lying 
between  them  in  Suabia  and  Franconia.  Baden,  which  had  lost 
very  little,  obtained  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Constance,  portions 
of  the  bishoprics  of  B^le,  Strasburg,  and  Spires,  two  districts,  and 
some  towns  and  abbeys  in  Darmstadt:  so  that  its  territory  was  almost 
doubled.  Wirtemberg  obtained  all  the  imperial  cities  and  prelacies 
convenient  to  its  territory,  except  those  required  as  compensation  for 
the  counts  of  the  Empire.  Paderborn,  Hildesheim,  that  part  of  Thii- 
ringia  which  had  belonged  to  Mayence,  a  part  of  Munster,  the  abbeys 
of  Hervorden,  Quedlinburff,  Elten,  Essen,  Werden,  and  iCappenberg, 
the  towns  of  Muhlhausen,  Nordhausen,  and  Goslar,  became  the  prey 
of  Prussia:  and  that  part  of  Munster  which  did  not  go  to  Prussia 
was  divided  between  Salm,  Aremberg,  Croy,  and  Looz.  Oldenburg 
obtained  the  districts  of  Vechte  and  Kloppenburg,  and  the  Protestant 
bishopric  of  Lubec.  Hanover  ceded  Wildeshausen  to  Oldenburg, 
and  obtained  Osnaburg  instead.  Darmstadt  received  the  Duchy  of 
Westphalia,  and  shared  with  Nassau  that  portion  of  the  archbishop- 
rics of  Treves  and  Cologne  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  received  Fulda  and  Corvey,  the  imperial  city 
of  Dortmund,  and  some  abbeys,  as  compensation  for  the  nereditary 
stadtholdership  of  the  Netherlands,  and  lor  his  domains  there. 

Whoever  ventures  to  distrust  the  deep-seatedness  of  the  religious 
feeling  which  diplomatists,  ministers,  ana  princes  profess  and  make  a 
boast  of  in  our  days,  may  with  perfect  fairness  refer  to  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  the  pious  foundations^  the  property  of  the  poor  and  sick, 
were  legally  given  up  to  supply  the  expenses  of  the  court.  Diplo- 
matists, ministers,  and  princes,  impiously,  and  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
people,  laid  their  unholy  hands  upon  funds  left  or  accumulated  for 
pious  purposes,  and  even  dared  to  render  their  robbery  legal  by  a 
special  law  for  the  purpose.  It  was  declared,  in  a  decree  published  on 
tnis  occasion,  that  the  property  of  all  foundations^  whether  in  the  old  or 
in  the  new  possessions  of  the  several  sovereigns,  whether  belonging  to 
CathoKcs  or  to  members  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  were  to  he 
applied — ^not  to  charitable  or  beneficent,  or  generally  useful  purposes, 
but — at  the  free  and  full  disposal  of  the  sovereigns — to  the  relief  of 
their  financial  difficulties.  The  only  good  about  the  afiair  was,  that 
the  Knights  of  the  Empire  came  badly  off:  but  this  very  class  of 
persons  was  shortly  afterwards  overwhelmed  with  privileges  of  every 
kind. 


B. — PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  A  NEW  MONARCHY  IN 
FRANCE,  WITH  ALL  THE  FORKS  OF  THE  OLD  ONE. 

We  have  already  stated  above,  in  speaking  of  the  consulate,  that 
Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  the  whole  intelligence  of  old  France,  ad- 
vised by  the  most  superior  men  who  had  sat  in  the  two  monarchical 
constitutional  assemblies,  urged  on  by  his  family,  and  led  by  his  own 
monarchical  instinct,  had  intended  to  introduce  the  old  form  of 
government  and  constitution  under  a  new  jaame.  He  proceeded  to 
carry  out  this  idea  with  much  wisdom  and  moderation,  allowed  all 
the  new  arrangements  to  continue  in  force  wherever  they  did  not 
interfere  with  his  intentions,  and  received  favourably  all  persons, 
who,  being  Uke  himself  opposed  to  an  ideal  state  of  things,  were 
willing  to  be  made  use  of  for  any  purpose  which  mi^ht  produce 
outward  honour  or  external  profit.  His  penetration,  his  experience 
in  Italy,  in  E^pt,  and  during  his  consulate,  rendered  all  the  im- 
provements which  he  made  easy  to  him.  He  had  only  to  insert 
a  little  clause,  or  to  strike  out  whatever  displeased  him,  in  the  new 
orders,  which  had  been  selected  by  the  most  skilful  statesmen  in 
France  at  his  command,  from  the  numerous  volumes  of  decrees 
made  since  1789;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  militated  against  his  idea 
of  a  central  monarchical  government  Quietly  and  without  remark 
the  state  was  again  to  become  a  machine  of  government,  official 
persons  and  judges  to  be  the  wheels  for  setting  it  in  motion.  Bona- 
parte confided  in  the  great  qualities  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
but  he  forgot  that  arrangements  for  the  government  of  a  state  cannot 
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be  grounded  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  governing  person. 
His  inyectiTes  against  England,  and  against  men  who,  like  jOaunou, 
Gr^goire,  Gmsot,  Liaiayette,  &c.,  did  not  exactly  choose  to  be  made 
tools  of,  had  &eir  origm  in  this  source.  Hence  arose  also  his  three 
systems  of  police,  hence  what  was  called  the  high  police.  This  latter, 
whatever  Bonapartist  sophists  may  say,  was  undoubtedly  raised  above 
the  law  and  the  tribunals  in  the  penod  from  1801  to  1804:  we  are 
free  to  confess,  however,  that  the  French  felt  themselves  fiilly  con- 
soled for  any  merely  ideal  loss  by  the  fame  which  beamed  over  the 
whole  nation  through  Bonaparte  himself.  That  honour  and  fiime 
actually  could  console  ihe  French  nation  for  loss  of  freedom  and  of 
civil  rights,  was  sufficiently  proved  to  the  new  master  by  the  praises 
and  flattery  which  Voltaire,  not  to  mention  others,  heaped  upon 
Louis  XI Y.  Bonaparte  was  referred  to  the  national  character  by  all 
his  advisers;  his  deienders  assert  even  now  that  France  cannot  exist 
without  a  nobility,  a  hierarchyt  a  number  of  orders,  and  a  court 
spending  millions  annually.  Oan  one  wonder  that  he  willingly  be- 
heved  them  ? 

He  himself  was  devoted,  until  the  end  of  his  career,  to  business, 
and  remained  militarily  simple:  but  his  purpose  required  a  court,  and 
the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  of  olden  times:  nis  wife  and  her 
daughter  provided  this.  His  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  who  sur- 
rounded them,  were  too  well  read  in  the  memoirs  of  the  former 
courts  not  to  be  able  to  restore  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  folly  for  the 
edification  of  starers  and  chatterers,  and  construct  of  them  a  new 
court.  Even  if  they  themselves  had  not  been  endowed  with  the 
necessary  creative  powers  for  such  a  purpose,  care  had  been  taken 
that  a  so-called  high  clergy  should  be  uiere,  and  that  historical  names, 
historical  manners  and  customs,  should  surround  the  new  governor. 
There  were  again  the  Montmorencis,  the  Beauveaus,  the  Choiseub, 
the  Montesquieus,  the  S^gurs,  the  Narbonnes,  and  God  knows  how 
many  more.  To  pass  from  generalities  to  particulars,  we  shall  quote 
some  special  points,  beginning  at  1801,  reierrii^  to  the  form  of  the 
new  French  monarchy  which  Bonaparte  created.  If  we  noticed  his 
great  personal  merits,  his  care  for  roads  and  canals,  his  attention  to 
science  and  the  arts,  to  the  hierarchy  of  government,  to  the  order  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  of  we  finances,  we  should  become 
too  tedious,  and  should  have  to  copy  out  the  whole  of  Thiers'  or 
Thibaudeau's  work.*  This  is,  however,  unnecessary,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  special  history  of  France  is  not  what  we  have  to  do 
with  in  this  work:  we  have  only  to  notice  what  is  important  as  re- 
gards Napoleon  himself,  in  reference  to  the  retrograoation  which 
began  to  take  place  in  1800.  We  are  upon  these  points  entirely  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  admirers  of  the  great  man,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, we  difier  very  much  on  some  others.     It  cannot  be  denied  that 

*  When  we  mention  Thibandeau  here  and  hereafter,  we  do  not  refer  to  his 
"  M^oireB  but  le  ConBuIat,"  which  is  an  origmal  work,  bat  to  a  compilation  in 
ierenl  yolnmeB,  which  he  calls  ^  HiBtoire  de  France  et  de  Napol^n." 
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from  1801  to  1804  France  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  had  cost  so  much  blood,  had  so  entirely  changed  every- 
thing, and  had,  until  1801,  produced  so  much  misfortune.  It  was 
now  clearly  shown  that  it  had  been  a  serious  disease  which  had  given 
new  strength  to  the  disturbed  organisation  of  the  body;  a  terrible 
thunderstorm,  which  had  cleared  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  however, 
a  question  which  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  answer,  whether  this  re-' 
generation  of  the  French  people,  this  new  life  and  new  employments 
and  new  industrvy  the  new  application  of  capital  taken  as  it  were 
from  the  hand  of  a  corpse,  the  oistribution  of  tne  troops  of  royal  and 
princely  lackeys  amon^  the  armies,  and  the  employment  of  them  in 
trade  or  agriculture;  lurther,  whether  the  efiect  of  the  laws  of  the 
revolution  which  converted  tenants  and  labourers  into  owners,  and 
the  system  of  taxes,  according  to  which  every  one  paid  according  to 
his  capabilities;  whether  all  this  is  to  be  attributed  wholly  and  solely 
to  Bonaparte,^  as  is  so  often  done. 

it  is  certain  that  much  which  the  admirers  of  every  measure  of  the 
First  Consul  praise  inordinately,  proves  to  us  that  they  are  bEnded 
enough  to  look  upon  a  Mehemet  AU  or  a  Harun-al-Raschid  as  a 
proper  model  for  a  European  monarch  of  our  days.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, when  they  praise  nim  for  sending  councillors  of  state  and  ad- 
jutants, and  among  the  latter  people  like  Savary  and  his  fellows,  to 
every  part  of  the  country  to  watch  and  be  spies  over  official  persons 
and  tribunals;  thus,  for  example,  when  they  relate  at  length,  and 
with  evident  satisfaction,  how  he  organised  a  whole  army  as  a  con- 
sular guard,  and  made  a  pretorian  cohort  of  them ;  or  how  well  the  cold 
and  formal  Duroc  became  his  new  office  as  superintendent  of  the 
court  (Gfouvemeur  des  Tuileries).  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
such  ideas  that  these  Bonapartists  consider  it  a  merit  in  Councillor 
Benezech  that  he  regulated  eo  well  the  etiquette  of  receptions  at 
court  (des  receptions),  and  consider  it  matter  for  rejoicing  that  at 
the  court  of  the  hero,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Bourbons,  ifiers  with 
good  names  and  titles,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  (maiscm  civile), 
were  hired  for  appearance  sake,  and  were  preferred  in  rank  to  any 
amount  of  merit,  nowever  great.  Wherever  a  court  is,  there  must 
also  be  flatterers,  sophists,  talkers,  literati,  for  the  amusement  of  ladies 
and  idlers.  The  rmt  Consul  would  have  nothing  to  do  witih  such 
people  personally,  though  he  did  not  disdain  to  make  use  of  them 
occasionially ;  but  his  sister  Elisa,  afterwards  called  '^  the  Semiramis  of 
Lucca,''  ami  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Luden,  provided  for  a  court- 
literature,  court-poets,  and  court-orators.  Elisa  assisted  in  bring- 
ing forward  Chateaubriand;  and  through  him  the  romantic  new- 
fiuliioned  Christianity.  Suard^  Morellet,  Fontanes,  and  other  cele- 
brated academicians  of  the  Empire,  were  greatly  favoured  by  her,  and 
suited  her  very  welL  Joseph  Bonaparte  listened  to  Cobenzl's 
declamations,  and  received  old  FalHssot,  as  his  mteful  p^PJ^  Bona- 
parte's secretary,  Meneval,  describes  with  s^mpfnng  glee.  This  gen- 
tleman describ^  for  us  also,  in  his  book  entitkd  "  Napoleon  et 
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Marie  Louise/'  wbat  sort  of  furniture  there  was  in  the  palace,  what 
it  was  made  of,  and  the  pattern  of  the  covers  of  the  chairs  and  sofas. 
Wherever  a  court  is,  scandal  and  a  '^chronique  scandaleuse"  should 
not  be  wanting:  this  was  provided  by  Murat's  wife  Caroline,  by  the 
beautiful  Pauhne,  and  Elisa,  who  afterwards  contracted  a  mesalUanee 
with  a  Corsican  named  Baciocchi,  the  remembrance  of  which  was 
effiiced  by  his  being  made  a  prince.  As  also  Bonaparte's  wife,  Jose- 
phine, however  excellent  her  disposition,  was  not  distinguished  for 
her  conjugal  fidelity;  and  as  her  daughter  Hortense  had  been  mariied 
against  her  will  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  consequently  was  obliged 
to  give  her  love  somewhere  else,  there  was  always  enough  to  talk 
about  at  the  n^w  court;  and  this  naturally  irritated  the  First  Consul 
exceedingly  whenever  he  heard  of  it. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  above,  that  we  believe  the 
admirers  of  Bonaparte,  when  they  say  that  all  the  vanities  he  was 
guilty  of  were  necessary  to  content  the  French  nation:  but  the  e£fect 
of  all  this  was  not  the  less  destructive.  No  one  ventured,  after  some 
time,  to  speak  the  truth;  all  scientific  works,  all  the  newspapers  and 
histories  of  the  time,  all  the  speeches,  addresses,  and  reports  of  those 
men  whom  he  employed,  are  composed  in  the  style  used  by  the  de- 
generate Romans  of  Usesar's  time,  or  by  the  miserable  senators  who 
idolised  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Pelet  has  pubHshed  some  original 
documents  from  the  papers  of  his  father,  formerly  a  conseiller  du 
parlementy  who  had  lived  through  the  whole  revolution,  and  whom, 
in  his  old  age,  the  author  of  this  work  learned  to  know  and  to  esteem. 

These  documents  treat  of  the  best  part  of  Bonaparte's  consulta- 
tions, namely,  those  with  the  council  of  state,  before  it  became 
merely  a  subordinate  office,  and  show  clearly  that  the  First  Consul 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  French.* 
It  follows,  as  the  result  of  what  Pefet's  father  says  of  the  council  of 
state,  in  which  all  the  most  talented  and  most  experienced  men  in 
France  were  assembled,  that  this  council  was  merely  an  incomparable 
machine  of  the  First  Consul's.  He  had  brought  together  the  first 
men  in  every  particular  department,  and  arranged  them  in  sections, 
and  ho  made  use  of  each  separate  section  according  to  the  subject  he 
was  engaged  upon.  The  report  and  decree  of  his  council  of  state 
was  considered  aflerwards  as  a  divine  inspiration  of  Bonaparte'^s:  and 
who  would  venture  to  contradict  him?  The  younger  Pelet  himself, 
who,  when  he  presented  his  work  to  the  author  of  this  history,  was 
a  friend  of  Salvandy*s  and  one  of  Louis  Philippe^s  and  Guizot's  doc- 
trinaires, says  plainly:  ''  The  preparations  for  the  entire  abrogation 
of  the  tribunesnip  were  made  immediately  afler  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

*  **  Opinions  de  Napoleon  sur  divers  sigets  de  politique  et  d'admlnistratioii, 
recueillies  par  un  membre  de  son  conseil  d'6t»t,  et  h§cit  de  quelqaes  ^vdnements 
de  Tepoque.'*  Par  le  Baron  Pelet  (de  la  Lozire),  membre  de  la  chambre  des  depu- 
tes (afterwards  for  a  short  time  minister,  now,  after  the  death  of  his  fiither,  comit 
and  peer  of  France).  Paris,  Didot,  1833.  For  more  particulars  as  to  the  internal 
administration  (as  a  corrective  for  Thiers'  sophisms;  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Archive  6,  §  77.,  et  seq.,  where  the  matter  is  treated  at  length. 
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Even  at  tliis  time  the  legislative  bodj,  which  had  been  long  compelled 
to  be  silent,  was  deprived  of  one  privilege  after  another:  the  senate 
sank  down  into  a  college  of  courtiers,  whose  services  were  employed 
to  give  an  appearance  of  legality  to  any  capricious  changes  m  the 
constitution,  and  to  exalt  the  splendour  of  the  court  and  of  its  crea- 
tures." To  this  passage,  literally  taken  from  Pelet,  we  would  merely 
add,  that  those  persons  who  wished  to  render  themselves  agreeable  by 
their  servility,  actually  persuaded  the  First  Consul  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  how  j  uatice  was  to  be  abused  for  a  momentary  purpose.  They 
did  not  remember  that  the  French  of  the  seventeentn  century  vexy 
soon  discovered  the  destructive  consequences  to  the  whole  nation  of 
Kichelien's  special  tribunals.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  First 
Consul,  wherever  he  had  reasons  for  dispensing  with  the  regular 
tribunals  and  their  formalities,  established  special  tribunals  or  courts- 
martial,  and  when  these  did  not  appear  suitable,  caused  some  of  his 
various  police  to  interfere.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  he  wished  to 
give  to  the  resolutions^  decrees  and  laws  proceeding  from  each  sepa- 
rate section  of  the  council  of  state,  and  which  he  intended  to  issue^ 
in  order-  to  convert  the  republic  into  a  military  autocracy,  which,  in 
fact,  still  exists,  a  direction  of  action,  which  the  sections  themselves 
never  dreamt  of,  he  was  obliged  to  possess  a  penetration  and  to  apply 
a  continuous  industry,  of  which  the  generality  of  sovereigns  would 
be  entirely  incapable.  Everything,  therefore,  of  which  Pelet  informs 
us  in  this  respect,  is  as  honourable  to  Bonaparte's  genius  and  reign- 
ing power  as  it  was  destructive  to  the  freedom  and  to  the  national 
rights  of  the  French.  **  He  was  accustomed  to  preside,"  says  Pelet, 
**  in  the  different  sections  of  the  council  of  state  from  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  till  sometimes  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  required 
all  reports  from  the  councillors  of  state  to  be  giveti  in  regularly  and 
with  military  precision,  as  if  they  had  been  adjutants."  We  must, 
however,  add  to  his  credit,  that  the  military  head  of  the  government 
had  a  very  difierent  notion  of  economy  from  that  of  the  bought  and 
doctrinaire  supporters  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  The  latter  raise  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  now  reduced  to  its  ancient  limits,  a 
revenue  of  1300  millions,  and  never  have  enough.  At  the  time  of 
the  consulate,  France,  with  Belgium,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
Geneva  and  Piedmont  together,  paid  but  900  millions  annually,  and 
of  this  200  millions  were  contributed  by  the  foreign  possessions. 

The  kind  of  government,  surveillance  and  police,  which  the  First 
Consul  introduced,  would  have  become  impossible  if  any  one  had  had 
here  and  there  the  boldness  to  resist;  much  more  if  any  one  could 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  French  to  the  relation  between  truth 
and  the  boasting  of  the  bulletins,  the  exaggerations  contained  in  re- 
ports to  the  government  and  the  bombast  of  the  speeches.  Every- 
thing was  therefore  praised  in  pompous  terms.  This  began  with 
people  like  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  and  Fontanes,  and 
became  afterwards,  as  it  had  been  before,  the  custom  of  the  French 
people.     Even  in  1801   Bonaparte  abused  his  talents  by  writing 
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newspaper  inyectiYefl  against  any  one  who^Tentuied  to  tdl  him  the 
truth,  unless  indeed  they  allowed  themselYes  to  be  alenced  by  a 
monel  thrown  to  them  by  the  ConsuL  This  was  the  case  with 
LanneSy  who  consoled  himself  with  the  profitable  embassy  to 
Portugal  for  the  loss  of  his  republican  ficeedom  of  speech.  Henoe, 
also^  we  can  explain  how  it  was  that  the  Consul  became  weary  of 
even  that  shadow  of  a  representation  of  the  people  which  surviTed 
in  the  councillors,  when  a  single  word,  in  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Russia  in  October,  1801,  caused  such  an  uproar  at  the  first  sitting 
of  the  legislature  in  November  of  the  same  year,  that  he  could  not 
carry  it  through,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  his  rhetoricians  and 
jurists.  It  grievei  him  that  he  had  been  found  out;  that  it  had  heeai 
discovered  how  his  servile  jurists  and  sophists  had  wished  to  ac< 
custom  the  French  to  consider  themselves  as  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  him  that  the  Russians  did  to  their  autocrat  In  this 
treaty,  namely,  the  word  tubjecU  had  been  used  both  of  the 
Russians  and  of  the  French. 

In  this  same  sitting  of  the  legislative  body  he  learned,  in  another 
way,  that  that  portion  of  the  French  who  were  not  deceived  by  his 
sophists  and  journalists,  were  anxiously  watching  all  his  monarchical 
steps.  As  soon  as  the  uproar  respecting  the  word  mbjects  had  been 
with  difficulty  silenced,  ne  caused  the  articles  of  his  new  civil  code 
to  be  laid  beiore  the  house,  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  them  also, 
as  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  been  treacheroudy  dipped  by  his 
learned  jurists  in  autocratic  fiyzanldne  poison.  As  the  senate  showed 
itself  as  miserable  and  mean  on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  on  the 
presentation  of  Daunou  to  the  rank  of  a  senator  as  the  legislative 
Dody  had  proved  itself  firm  and  liberal,  Bonaparte  probably  con- 
ceived the  idea  at  this  period  of  transferring  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  duties  of  the  legislative  body  to  those  pensioners  of  govern- 
ment called  the  senate.  It  is  even  said  that  he  had  intended,  by  a 
coup  cTetat,^  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  legislative  body,  but  that  Cambac^r^  appeased  him  and  advised 
him  to  wait  till,  according  to  the  constitution,  the  fifth  part  of  the 
members  should  come  to  be  replaced,  when  he  would  find  some 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Bonaparte,  however,  could  not  refiain 
from  expressing  his  fixed  determination  of  doing  away  with  the  tri- 
bimate,  even  before  he  went  to  Lyons,  in  December,  1801.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  discussions  in  plenum  came  to  nodiing; 
that  the  tribunate  must  be  divided  into  sections  similar  to  those  m 
the  council  of  state,  and  each  section  take  its  particular  department. 
The  proposing  of  laws  was  to  be  no  longer  pubUcIy,  but  privately 
communicated  to  the  sections  to  which  they  belonged,  and  only  three 
speakers  and  no  more  should  be  allowed  to  argue  the  question  with 
the  councillors  of  state.  An  apparent  publicity  only  was  to  be  left 
to  the  legislative  body. 

When  Bonaparte  went  to  Lyons,  there,  in  conjunction  with  Tal- 
leyrand to  bring  the  Italians  also  imder  his  power,  Gambac^r^ 
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leoeiyed  orders  to  alter  the  French  constitution  conformably  to 
these  three  commands  of  Bonaparte.  This  jurist,  exceedingly  well 
read  in  Justinian  though  he  was,  yet  called  in  to  his  assistance 
another  very  learned  lawyer  (Tronchet).  In  January,  1802,  a  letter 
suddenly  appeared  from  the  consuls  to  the  obedient  senate,  respect- 
ing the  retirement  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  le^ktive  body,  the  proper 
time  for  which,  according  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution,  was  some 
months  distant.  The  senate,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  received^ 
decreed  not  merely  that  the  fifth  part  should  retire  immediately, 
instead  of  some  months  later,  but  that  the  members  who  were  to 
replace  them  should  be  elected,  and  not  chosen  by  lot.  By  this 
means,  not  only  did  Bonaparte  get  rid  of  the  sixty  who  retired  from 
the  legislative  body,  and  the  twenty  who  retired  from  the  tribunate^ 
but  he  brought  into  these  bodies  an  emial  number  of  his  own  par- 
tisans. Among  these  were  his  brother  Lucien,  and  the  rhetorician 
Fontanes,  a  favourite  of  Bonaparte's  sister  Elisa,  and  a  man  who 

i}ractised  flattery  scientifically.     The  latter  became  a  member  of  the 
egidative  body,  Lucien  of  the  tribunate. 

In  order  to  understand  why  this  exclusion  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
legislative  assembly  was  thus  hastened  by  a  coup  d'ital^  instead  of 
waiting  till  the  few  months  were  past,  we  must  remember  that  the 
concordat  with  the  pope  was  to  be  laid  before  thejn  in  the  May 
session,  and  that  particidarly  pliant  representatives  of  the  people  were 
necessary  to  Bonaparte's  success  in  this  measure.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  assembly — ^now  become  loyal  by  its  new  fifth — had  met,  the 
new  tdtramontane  order  of  the  concordat  was  laid  before  them  (in 
April,  1802).  In  the  same  sitting,  the  government  system  of  schools, 
in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the  education  of  the  people,  was  made 
into  a  law.  As  yet,  however,  all  the  friends  of  an  advance  to  some- 
thing better  were  not  completely  silenced,  for  these  two  monarchico- 
hierarchical  decrees  of  the  government  were  opposed  by  all  men  of 
understanding  in  the  country,  and  they  were  not  carried  till  after 
a  long  contest  in  the  council  of  state  as  well  as  in  the  legislative 
body. 

From  this  period  France  rapidly  retrograded  to  the  old  system : 
hence  the  idea,  since  it  was  too  soon  to  venture  upon  creating  a  new 
nobility,  which  was  not  done  till  under  the  Empire,  of  strengthening 
the  Bonapartbts  by  means  of  members  of  the  old  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  creating  a  new  order  of  knighthood.  The  sub- 
missive senate  was  a^ain  obliged  to  assist  in  increasing  the  number 
of  friends  of  the  old  monarchy,  and  of  all  formerly  connected  with 
it.  A  decree  of  the  senate  proclaimed,  on  the  29  th  of  April,  1802, 
that  all  laws  then  in  force  against  emigrants  were  annulled,  and  that 
from  that  time  forth  only  such  Frenchmen  should  be  excepted  from 
the  general  amnesty  as  should  have  led  a  division  or  held  some  situa- 
tion in  the  service  of  the  late  sovereigns.  As  regards  the  knight- 
hood and  the  rewarding  with  ribbons  and  tassels,  with  stars  and 
crosses,  it  certainly  does  appear  that  Bonaparte's  defenders  are  right 
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in  saying  that  the  civilisation  of  the  continent  is  not  to  be  preserved 
without  a  number  of  ribbons  of  all  colours,  and  stars  and  crosses  of 
every  kind.  In  comparison  with  later  experience,  when  the  number 
of  orders  has  increased  within  the  last  tnirty  years  to  the  excess  of 
the  ridiculous,  it  was  very  moderate  of  Bonaparte  to  create  only  two 
orders,  one  for  France  and  one  for  Italy.  He  also  afterwards  con* 
nected  with  the  ribbons,  stars  and  crosses  of  the  order — which  he 
chose  to  call  the  legion  of  honour — some  real  advantages,  which  he 
called  dotations,  and  put  off  the  distribution  of  the  merely  courtly 
signs  of  honour  till  he  should  have  established  an  empire  in  France 
and  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 

When  Bonaparte  nrst  proposed  to  his  council,  in  May,  1802,  a 
plan  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  noble 
originators  ot  the  revolution  as  that  of  adorning  serious  men  with 
childish  orders  in  return  for  real  deserts,  and  thus  placing  them  in 
the  same  category  or  even  below  courtiers  and  favourites,  who  are 
reasonably  dressed  up  in  fancy  ornaments,  many  voices  were  raised 
against  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  express  his  reasons.     He  did  so, 
and  on  this  occasion  uttered  in  the  council  a  truth  which  experience 
has  since  unfortunately  too  certainly  confirmed  in  Germany.     We 
learn    from  this  speech  how  mucn  better  Bonaparte  knew  men 
practically  than  we  can  possibly  make  them  out  iheoreticaUy.     We 
shall  quote,  therefore,  what  he  says  of  the  French,  and  what  is  equally 
true  of  the  Germans: — **  It  is  with  gewgaws  that  men  are  to  be  led 
(c'est  par  dcs  hochets  que  Ton  mdne  les  hommes) :  I  would  not  say 
this  in  public,  but  here  in  my  council  I  may  say  it.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  French  really  love  freedom  and  equaUty.     The  French 
have  not  changed  in  character  during  the  ten  years  of  the  revolu- 
tion; they  are  still  the  same  as  the  ancient  Gauls  were,  proud  and 
frivolous.     They  have  only  one  feeling,  the  wish  to  be  honoured 
(he  says,  lis  n^ont  qu'un  sentiment,  Phonneur);  and  this  feeling) 
which  spurs  them  on,  must  be  nourished:  they  therefore  require 
outward  distinctions:    everything  has  been  destroyed,   everything 
must  be  created  tiewJ*     After  much  more,  he  comes  out,  quite  at 
the  end,  with  his  inmost  thoughts.     *'  Do  you  (the  councillors  of 
state)  believe  that  the  people  can  be  reckoned  on?     Everything  is 
indifferent  to  the  people :  they  cry  out  to-day,  *  Vive  le  roi !'  to- 
morrow, *  Vive  la  ligne  !*     The  direction  which  they  are  to  follow 
must  be  yiven  to  them  ;  and  for  this  purpose  tools  are  necessary.**  It 
was  not,  however,  quite  so  bad.     The  Consul,  indeed,  found  among 
his  councillors  of  state  men  who  defended  his  plan  with  great  skill 
both  in  the  legislative  assembly  and  in  the  tnbunate,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  it  should  be  introduced  ;   but  only  by  a  majority  of 
9  voices  in  the  tribunate,  while  there  were  110  votes  against  it 
in  the  legislative  body. 

The  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  knighthood,  with  its  ribbons 
and  its  tinsel,  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  steps 
had  been  taken  since  the  6th  of  May  to  bring  Bonaparte  rather  nearer 
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the  throne,  before  presenting  him  with  the  title  of  emperor  or  king, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  root  out  from  the  constitution  of  1799  the 
few  remnants  of  any  pledge  regarding  the  rights  of  the  people  that 
Bonaparte  had  left.  The  tribunate  was  induced  to  cause  to  be  pre- 
sentea  to  the  First  Consul,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1802,  an  address  pre- 
vipusly  sent  to  the  legislative  body  and  to  the  senate,  which  latter  it 
curiously  enough  calls  the^r^^  body  in  the  state,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  induce  them  to  decree  a  national  reward  to  the  First  Consul. 
All  well-informed  writers  assure  us  that  Bonaparte  eidiibited  great 
dissatisfaction  when  the  servile  senate  this  time  came  short  of  his 
expectations,  and  did  less  than  his  brother  Lucien  had  expected  to 
obtain  by  the  address  of  the  tribunate.  The  First  Consul  shrouded 
himself,  however,  in  a  cloud  of  fine  phrases,  which  we  have  no  idea 
of  quoting  here.  The  oflfer  was  neither  exactly  accepted  nor  re- 
jected. It  consisted  merely  in  an  extension  of  the  period  fixed  for 
the  government  of  the  First  Consul.  This  period  had  been  limited 
by  the  act  of  the  constitution  to  ten  years ;  the  senate  proposed  to  add 
another  ten  years,  with  power  to  extend  it  still  further.  The  most 
learned  jurists,  Cambac^r^s,  Tronchet,  and  others,  were  obliged  to 
invent  some  plan,  which  might  be  improved  by  Fouche,  Talleyrand, 
and  a  number  of  other  sophists,  into  making  the  decree  of  the 
senate  signify  something  more  than  was  contained  in  it.  The  means 
of  escape  discovered  by  these  jurists  was  adopted  by  Bonaparte,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  refuse  any  definite  extension  of  his  consulship 
under  an  appearance  of  great  respect  for  republican  principles.  He 
replied,  that  as  the  decree  of  the  senate  implied  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  the  opinion  of  the  people  must  first  be  asked.  It  un- 
fortunately was  narticularly  discordant  with  this  extreme  con- 
scientiousness on  tne  part  of  Bonaparte  that  his  two  fellow-eonsuls, 
Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  came  to  the  conclusion  of  their  own  accord, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  that  the  people  should  be  consulted,  not  as  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  but  whether  Bonaparte  should  be  consul  for 
life?  They  communicated  this  resolution  of  theirs  to  the  council 
of  state,  which  added  the  following  sentence,  and  whether  he  should 
he  permitted  to  name  his  successor  f 

It  is  a  matter  of  little  credit  to  the  great  diplomatists  who  invented 
this  trick,  that  in  all  the  numerous  folios  of  the  Roman  law,  they 
could  find,  amongst  all  the  sophisms  which  they  studied  there,  no 
better  excuse  for  their  change  than  that,  as  an  indefinite  extension 
of  the  period  of  consulship  was  spoken  of  in  the  decree,  this  must  be 
understood  of  an  extension  for  life.  A  second  similar  piece  of 
trickery  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  resolution  of  the 
two  consuls.  The  consent  of  the  council  of  state,  which  was  obtained 
after  the  drawing  up  of  the  resolution,  is  made  to  appear  contemporary 
with  a  consultation  held  before  this  event.*  A  still  more  miserable 
trick  is  it  to  say  in  this  same  introduction  that  they  did  not  consider 

♦  The  words  are:  "Leoonseil  n'etant  plus  retini  et  ne  pouvant  pas  etre  con- 
inlt^  snr  ce  changement,  les  consiiU  ont  piis  Tarrete  du  amseii  d'itat  entendu  (what 
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ihemeelves  bound  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  because  Boniqparte  had 
appealed  to  the  sovereign  people,  and  that  the  people  as  sovereign 
had  only  to  regard  their  own  ffreatest  advantage  in  their  answer.* 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  tne  Mcmieur  of  the  9th  of  May  was 
to  be  seen  the  decree  extending  the  period  of  Bonaparte's  oonsuUiip 
ten  years,  and  in  that  of  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  the  consular 
decree  extending  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Every  one  saw  that  asking 
the  people  was  merely  a  farce. 

Tne  mtention  through  all  this  was  to  change  the  constitution 
entirely ;  hence  all  the  fuss  about  consulting  the  people :  as,  however, 
two  months  passed  over  whilst  this  farce  was  being  enacted,  time  was 
gained  for  preparing  that  which  was  proclaimed  in  August.  During 
this  period,  the  electoral  members  of  the  tribunate  and  the  le^;is- 
lative  body,  which  latter  presented  itself  en  masse  at  the  Tuilenes, 
gave  the  signal,  by  the  bombast  of  their  speeches,  for  innumerable 
addresses,  requests,  and  entreaties  to  the  First  Consul,  which,  being 
printed  in  the  Moniteur  of  May,  June,  and  July,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  the  will  of  the  people.  As  this  machinery 
of  servility  has  been  since  introduced  everywhere,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  remark  that  this  was  only  an  introduction  for  the  &vour- 
able  answer  of  the  people  to  the  question  which  was  announced  two 
months  later.  The  result  was  prochimed  on  the  2nd  of  September  by 
the  senate;  and  the  First  Consul,  whose  Christian  name  was  very 
significantly  used  by  the  consulta  of  Lyons,  on  his  election  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Italian  republic,  along  with  his  surname,  was  proclaimed 
Consul  for  lifcf  On  the  4ih  of  August  a  proposal  for  introducing 
some  changes  in  the  constitution  was  laid  before  the  council  of  state, 
but  not  with  the  intention  of  allowing  any  alterations  to  be  made. 
Bonaparte  on  this  occasion  made  some  very  mtelligent  remarks  in  the 
council,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  constitution. 
These  remarks,  written  down  by  Pelet,  may  be  read  in  his  son's  book; 
we,  however,  have  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  with  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  which  was  entirely  changed  in  1804. 

Concerning  the  changes  in  the  constitution,  introduced  on  the  4th 
of  August,  we  shall  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks  in  order  to  notice 
particularly  those  points  which  were  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
an  autocratic  form  of  government.  First,  the  senate  obtained  un- 
limited influence;^  then  the  two  other  consuls,  who  had  conducted 

a  misentble  escuse  1  they  had  oommunicated  to  them  afterwardi  the  vetolutioa 
already  taken  !!I^  comme  oela  s'est  pluneurs  fois  pratiqae." 

*  "  Les  consuls  de  la  r^pnblique,  considerant,  que  la  resolution  da  Premier 
CSonsul  est  un  hommage  ^datant  rendu  &  la  souTerainete  du  peuple,  que  le  pemk 
amtubi  sur  set  pUts  ehen  mJterita  ne  doit  amnaUre  tTautret  limiUa  que  cee  vUerita  mem 
(this  second  (hat  is  quite  inimitable)  arretent  ce  qui  suit." 

t  Le  peuple  Fran^ ais  namme  et  le  s4nat  proelame  NapoUon  Bonaparte  Premier 
Consul  ik  Tie." 

X  The  senate,  it  is  said  in  the  Act  of  Constitation,  is  the  first  tribunal;  the  First 
Consul  elects  the  senators  and  presides  in  the  senate.  The  senate  can  change  or 
annul  any  existing  law  by  its  resolutions,  can  dissolve  the  legisUtiTe  bod^  or  the 
tribunate^  and  can  fill  up  anything  left  doubtful  or  incomplete  by  tiie  oonstittttion. 
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the  revolution  of  Maj,  obtained  an  extension  of  their  office  for  life, 
though  all  the  power  was  left  with  the  First  ConsuL  He  done  was 
allowed  to  make  war  or  peace,  to  pardon  ofEenoes,  and  to  dledt  the 
senators,  whose  number  was  reduc^  to  120.  The  senate  had  the 
liberty  of  twice  rejecting  a  candidate  presented  by  the  First  Consul; 
but  the  third  time  it  uhms  obliged  to  accept.  The  First  Consul  had  the 
power  of  propodi^  laws.  Instead  of  the  list  of  notables  which  Sieyes 
bad  inyented,  and  from  which  the  l^islature  and  the  Higher  officers 
of  the  senate  were  chosen,  another  very  cleverly-contrived  system  of 
election  for  judges,  municipal  councillois,  district  councillors,  and 
departmental  coundllors,  was  introduced,  by  means  of  which  the 
choice  of  these  two  latter  officers,  and  hence  also  that  of  the  legislature 
and  of  the  tribunate,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  government.*  The 
tribunate  was  reduced  firom  100  members  to  50,  and  wss  further 
divided  into  five  sections;  and  it  was  rendered  still  more  useless  by 
the  fact,  that  the  council  of  state  no  longer  consulted  in  the  presence 
of  the  First  Consul,  but  merely  reported.  Bonaparte  formed  for 
himself  a  cabinet  council,  very  difierent  from  what  the  council  of 
state  had  been.  This  latter  had  consisted  of  independent  men,  who 
felt  their  position  and  often  ventured  to  remonstrate;  the  cabinet 
council  consisted  entirely  of  creatures  of  the  First  Consul.  The 
legislative  assembly,  too,  was  reduced  from  300  to  258,  and  was 
separated  into  five  ranks. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  senate  was  exactly  such  a  body  as 
the  imperial  council  of  the  czar;  that  is,  it  had  legally,  and,  judging 
by  what  has  been  written  and  printed  on  the  subject,  very  great 
power  and  many  rights  and  pnvileges,  but  in  point  of  fact  had 
no  power  whatever,  except  when  its  opinion  agreed  with  that  of  the 
First  ConsuL  In  order  to  prove  this,  we  mention  a  few  of  the  rights 
newly  given  to  the  senate,  which  were  even  increased  under  the 
Empire,  and  by  means  of  which  it  was  enabled  in  1814,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Tallejrrand's,  to  overthrow  its  emperor.  It  was  to  be  able  to 
define  and  to  order  everything  which  was  not  definitely  fixed  in  the 
constitution;  to  settle  and  fix  all  doubtful  points;  to  have  the  power 
of  dissolving  the  tribunate  and  the  legislature,  and  to  name  consuls. 
The  senators  would  become  consuls,  ministers,  members  of  the  legion 
of  honour.  Inspector  of  public  instruction  might  be  used  as  am- 
bassadors  on  extraordinary  occasions  and  for  short  periods.    All  this 

*  When  the  sending  in  of  the  list  of  notables,  fxt>m  whom  the  deputies  were 
formerlj  chosen,  ceased,  entirely  new  elective  colleges  were  formed.  The  cantonal 
assemblies,  it  is  said,  choose  for  the  office  of  jtdge  two  candidates,  and  two  others 
for  each  (Mffice  of  mnnidpal  conncillor  in  the  towns  containing  more  than  5000 
souls.  The  elective  colleges  of  the  districts  choose  a  member  of  the  council  for 
ereiy  500  inhabitants,  the  colleges  of  the  departments  one  for  every  1000  in- 
habitants. The  eUetart  are  choten  far  Kfe.  The  district  assemblies  name  two  can- 
didates for  the  offices  in  the  general  council,  and  two  citizens  to  prepare  the  lists 
from  which  the  senators  are  to  be  chosen.  The  district  and  departmental  assemblies 
have  the  right  to  name  four  candidates  for  the  legislature.  A  chief  judge  is  named, 
and  the  25S  deputies  are  to  be  divided  into  five  ranks,  retire  according  to  these  ranks, 
and  are  replac^  by  others. 
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gave  the  Bovereign  the  power  of  gaining  over  the  senators,  exactly  aa 
deputies  have  been  gained  over  in  France  since  1830. 

The  senate  ratified  this  new  order  of  things  by  a  decree  of  the  8th 
of  August,  1802,  and  announced  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
state.  Bonaparte,  however,  perceived  that  the  senate  might  come  to 
organising  resolutions  in  opposition  to  his  will ;  he  ordered  them, 
therefore,  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  power  of  doing  this.  On  the 
30th  of  August,  the  senate  came  to  the  resolution,  that  it  uxu 
not  legal  for  it  to  assemble^  except  tU  the  summons  of  the  consuls. 

From  this  period,  the  old  state  of  things  began  again;  here  and 
there,  perhaps,  a  little  caricatured.  The  courts  of  justice  and  their 
hierarchy  were  arranged  according  to  the  old  forms;  the  old  official 
costume,  and  the  red  dress  of  ceremony  of  the  councillors,  were  again 
introduced;  and  the  supreme  judge  was  distinguished,  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  by  a  peculiar  covering  for  the  head.  The  court  was 
again  the  centre  of  motion;  national  lands,  and  the  domains  of  the 
conquered,  were  spent  on  dotations  to  the  new  knights,  on  princely 
grants  to  Bonaparte's  family,  or  to  greedy  cut-throats  and  favouritesi, 
as  in  former  times.  The  reader  is  referred  to  M.  Thiers  for  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  great  world  appeared  in  regi- 
ments at  St.  Cloud  at  the  levies,  and  how  there,  as  in  an  Oriental 
court,  the  republicans  figured  like  puppets.  (Comp.  vol.  iii.,  p.  428.) 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was  indeed  a  certain  sullen  discontent, 
which  gave  rise  to  grumbling  among  the  people  and  in  the  army, 
and  to  new  hopes  in  the  bosoms  of  the  royahsts,  and  caused  a  sort  of 
chattering  in  the  salons  of  Madame  de  Stael,  of  Madame  Recamier, 
and  other  ladies,  so  disagreeable  to  the  great  man,  that  he  banished 
Madame  de  Stael  from  Paris  and  from  France.  This  clever  writer 
avenged  herself  by  a  book,  in  which  she  causes  her  absence  from  the 
country  to  be  looked  on  as  a  great  misfortune  to  the  miserable 
French.  We  shall  presently,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  1803 
and  1804,  have  to  refer  to  the  excessive  caprice  and  abuses  of  the 
police  system.  On  the  10th  oif  October,  it  appeared  necessary  to 
deprive  the  inhabitants  of  fourteen  departments  of  the  first  right 
of  the  citizens  of  a  constitutional  state.  A  decree  of  the  senate, 
bearing  this  date,  suspended  the  trial  by  jury,  in  fourteen  depart- 
ments, for  two  years;  and  organised  in  them  criminal  tribunals,  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  May,  by  which  they  became  a  sort 
of  courts-martial'  A  decree  of  the  3rd  of  August,  1804,  afterwards 
added  two  more  years  to  this  period.  From  the  21st  of  December, 
1802,  the  astronomico-republican  calendar  had  been  obliged  to  give 
place  to  a  monarchico-Christian  one;  and  at  a  later  period,  the  15th 
of  August,  properly  the  festival  of  the  Virgin,  was  christened  the 
birthday  of  Napoleon,  and  as  such  made  a  national  Jour  de  file. 
When  the  news  of  Leclerc's  death  reached  Paris,  condolences  were 
offered  at  court  to  the  First  Consul,  as  the  brother-in-law  ef  the 
general,  according  to  the  custom  of  former  times,  and  a  court-mourn- 
ing was  ordered.     The  time  was  now  come  when  the  Jesuits,  who. 
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although  they  did  not  suit  Bonaparte  and  his  half-republican,  half- 
military  court,  nor  were,  indeed,  favoured  by  him,  were  in  high 
favour  with  the  ladies,  and  with  tiie  old  nobility,  which  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  numerous  at  court,  and  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
pensed with.  They  insinuated  themselves  on  tliis  occasion  under  the 
title  of  Fathers  of  the  Faith. 

C. — ANGLO-FRENCH  C0N8PIEACY,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF   THE 

EMPIRE. 

We  think  it  the  more  necessary  not  to  separate  the  two  results  of 
the  new  arrangements  made  by  the  First  Consul  in  1802  and  1803, 
as  we  consider  it  highly  probable  that  Bonaparte  acted  intentionally 
in  1804  in  contrasting'  the  scenes  to  which  the  conspiracy  gave  rise, 
the  terror  excited  by  nis  police,  by  the  murder  ol  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien,  and  by  the  executions  and  arrests,  with  the  solemnities  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire. 

The  war  with  England  recommenced  in  1803,  and  the  English 
ministry  were  as  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed  by  tnem 
to  injure  the  enemy  as  Bonaparte  and  those  employed  by  him.  The 
French  took  possession  of  Hanover,  and  intrigued  with  the  Irish  in 
order  to  injure  England;  the  English  supported  the  malcontents  in 
France  in  every  way,  supplied  money  for  the  most  absurd  plans  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Bourbons,  and  caused  the  Chouans  and  other 
royalists,  who  wished  to  enter  France  secretly,  to  be  transported 
thither  in  their  ships,  and  to  be  landed  by  officers  of  their  navy.  Tlie 
English  consuls  in  Switzerland,  in  Stuttgard,  in  Cassel,  and  even  in 
Hamburg,  supported  the  French  malcontents  in  every  way.  They 
were  cheated  in  this  way  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  but  the  num- 
ber of  the  malcontents  in  France  increased  more  and  more,  the  more 
everything  returned  to  the  old  Bourbon  course.  The  police  became 
stricter  every  day;  the  state  prisons  were  filled  with  persons  who 
were  never  brought  to  trial:  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore^  that  the 
emigrant  princes  and  the  royalists  of  La  Vendue  and  Brittany  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  Irench  would  easily  a^ee  to  receive  a 
Bourbon  in  Bonaparte's  place,  if  the  latter  could  be  got  out  of  the 
way.  It  happened;  too,  that  just  at  the  time  when  the  royalists  began 
to  form  new  plans  in  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  1803,  the  high 
police  was  bad,  because  it  was  divided  among  too  many  heads. 

Bonaparte  never  had  much  confidence  in  Fouche;  but  he  was 
important  to  him  in  reference  to  Talleyrand,  in  whom  he  as  little 
confided,  because  the  two  hated  each  other  thoroughly,  and  conse- 
quently observed  each  other  closely :  he  had,  therefore,  made  him  a 
senator,  when  he  established  a  ministry  of  police,  among  his  other 
changes,  because  he  foresaw  that  he  should  soon  require  his  assistance. 
He  had  at  first  united  the  ministry  of  police  with  that  of  justice, 
placed  it  imder  the  charge  of  the  chief  judge,  and  established  a 
directory  instead  of  a  ministry  of  police,  the  head  of  which  was 
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R^al.  DuboiB  had  tbe  care  of  the  special  police  of  Paris.  Muiat, 
as  Governor  of  Paris,  had  also  a  military  system  of  spying,  of  which 
Savary,  who  afterwards  rendered  himself  so  terrible  by  his  gen-^ 
darmerie^  had  the  management.  Moncey,  also,  and  several  amatears, 
occupied  themselves  in  watching  their  neighbours,  and  interfered 
with  each  other  in  their  secret  paths.  All  this  rendered  the  des^ns 
of  the  royalists,  supported  as  they  were  by  immense  sums  of  Engush 
money,  and  whom  Piche^u  had  joined  m  England  after  his  escape 
from  Sinamary,  much  easier  of  execution.  This  plan  was  to  mace 
use  of  all  that  Bonaparte  had  done  and  continued  to  do,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  military  monarchy,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  one.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  plan  of  Greorges  Cadoudal  and 
Pichegru;  and  we  might  airaert  this,  even  if  Desmarets  had  not 
expreraly  stated  it.*  Bonaparte  himself  gave  the  Bourbons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  everywhere,  that  he  himself  did  not  believe  that 
the  will  of  the  whole  French  nation,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  few  who  retained  their  old  prejudices,  undoubtedly  in  his 
fiivour,  could  give  him  a  right  to  the  crown,  but  that  the  French 
nation  was  a  property  of  the  nouse  of  Bourbon.  Lucchesini  and  his 
coUea^es,  by  means  of  the  Prussian  court,  obtained  that  the  first 
Prussian  official  at  Warsaw,  where  Louis  XVIII.  then  was,  should 
propose  to  him,  in  Bonaparte's  name,  to  give  up  all  his  claims  on 
France,  which  the  nation  evidently  had  no  intention  of  recognising 
The  forgotten  pretender  took  advantage  of  this  step  to  make  pro- 
clamations all  over  Europe,  to  quote  the  testimony  of  his  adversary 
in  his  favour,  and  to  encourage  all  the  princes  of  his  house  to  similar 
declarations.  Bonaparte,  indeed,  caused  the  whole  matter  to  be 
denied;  but  he  found  no  one  who  would  believe  him  in  preference 
to  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  Bourbons* 

The  share  which  the  English  ministers  had  in  the  attempts  of  the 
royalists  to  overthrow  Bonaparte  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  the  French 
even  procured,  by  an  unfair  and  disgraceful  stratagem,  documentary 
evidence  that  all  English  ministers  at  German  courts  had  orders  to 
assist  in  every  way  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  France.  Nothing, 
it  is  true,  is  said  of  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte;  but  this  must 
necessarily  have  been  taken  for  granted  before  the  object  could  be 
accomplisned.  The  conduct  of  toe  whole  afiair  was  left  to  the  innu- 
merable agents  who  intri^ed  for  money  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  cabinet  and  at  their  own  risk.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Wickham,  who  had  rendered  himself  notorious  in  Tuscany  by  his 
barefaced  intrigues  with  an  Italian  courtesan,  and  who,  at  a  later 

*  In  the  "T^inoignagesmstoriques/' etc.,  of  this  <<  Chef  de  Haute  PoUce  da  (>>^ 
aulat  et  de  TEmpire/'  Paris,  1833,  p.  84.  '<  L'on  aper9oit  d*abord  le  bat,  fixe  et  aToa6 
de  d^truire  par  one  attaqae  k  main  ann^e  la  personne  da  Premier  Oonsol.    Vn 


par 

loi  i  on  pouToir  aniqne  et  A  Tie  ne  lear  semblait  plus  quWe  question  indiyidoelle 
aisee  h  trancher  en  faTeor  des  Bourbons.'' 
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period,  as  Engliflli  minister  in  Switzerland,  kept  up  a  close  connexion 
with  the  malcontents  in  the  south  of  France.  Drake  in  Munich, 
Spaicer  Smith  in  Stuttgard,  Taylor  in  Cassel,  and  Rumbold  in 
Hamburg,  eaxused  themselves  on  the  plea  of  their  zeal  for  legitimacy 
for  squandering  their  influence  and  English  money  on  the  support 
of  emigrants  and  adventurers.  Bonaparte,  indeed,  went  beyond  them, 
and  not  only  violated  all  laws  human  and  divine  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
English  agents,  but  actually  condescended  to  swindling  by  means  of 
his  ministers  and  agents,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  them.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  first  point.  Napoleon's  vassals,  the  sovereign  princes  of 
Germany,  were  obliged  to  Danish  the  English  ministers  from  their 
dominions;  and  Napoleon  himself  caused  them  to  be  sought  for  like 
criminals;  caused  the  English  courier,  Wagstaff,  to  be  murdered,  and 
Rumbold,  the  ambassador  to  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  to  be 
arrested  in  his  own  house,  on  neutral  territory,  and  conveyed  prisoner 
to  Paris.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  been  tried  before  a  court- 
martial  and  shot,  had  not  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  manifested  decision  and  firmness.  Just  at  this  time  (begin* 
ning  of  November,  1804)  Bonaparte  could  not  do  without  the  iSng 
of  Prussia;  he  therefore  sent  Rumbold  to  England,  but  never 
forgave  the  Prussian  monarch  for  having  robbed  him  of  his  intended 
victim. 

The  second  point,  or  the  actual  swindling  of  the  English,  deserves 
a  little  closer  consideration,  because  that  in  this  matter  the  English 
court,  the  ministry,  and  the  whole  high-church  old  aristocracy  appear 
in  no  better  light  than  the  very  heterodox  Bonaparte,  Talleyrand, 
his  chief  judge,  and  his  whole  new  aristocracy.  The  most  amusing 
part  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  English  diplomatists  were  this  time 
decided,  and  that  the  French  diplomatists  disgraced  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world,  without  gaining  anything  beyond  a  mise- 
rable sum  of  money.  As  the  documents  are  now  all  printed,  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  only  two  cabinets  of  Europe,  wno  managed 
their  amirs  forcibly,  consistently,  and  with  good  success,  could  make 
no  reproaches  against  each  other  on  the  score  of  morality.  In  order 
to  prove  this  without  wearying  the  reader  with  knavery,  we  shall 
pass  over  all  the  other  refugees,  who  all  had  theisame  fate,  and  only 
mention  two,  to  whom  TaUejrrand  despatched  Meh^e  de  la  Touche, 
formerly  a  terrorist  and  afterwards  an  aristocrat.  This  same  man, 
who  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  was 
placed  upon  the  list  of  incurables  of  the  years  1793  and  1794,  who 
were  not  to  be  brought  to  trial  but  at  once  transported,  became 
afterwards  a  baron  of  uie  Empire  and  a  doctrinaire  of  the  Afoniteur^ 
after  having  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a  spy  in  1803  and 
1804.  His  mission  to  England  was  in  consequence  of  the  plan 
which  the  French  princes,  except  the  Count  of  Provence  and  the 
French  royalists  in  Enghmd,  had  conceived  for  overthrowing  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  France,  and  which  Pitt's  ministry,  when 
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after  the  renewal  of  the  war  they  asain  took  the  helm  of  state,  fur- 
thered with  all  the  money  they  could  raise  from  England. 

There  were  at  this  time  together  in  England  the  Comtc  d'Artois 
(Charles  X),  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe), 
Prince  Conde,  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of  Riviere,  two  Polignacs, 
Leridan,  Bouvier,  de  TOzier,  Picot,  Coster,  and  St.  Victor.  With 
these  were  connected  the  men  who  before  the  18th  Fructidor  had 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  new  France,  such  as  Willot,  Lajolaisi, 
general  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  finally  Pichegru.  This 
royalist  band  was  afterwards  joined  by  several  republicans,  who  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  Bonaparte's  monarchical  steps,  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  former  section.  These  men  kept  France  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  from  England  exactly  as  in  our  days  Poland 
has  been  kept  from  France;  but  the  system  of  conspiracies  was  not 
only  carried  on  from  London,  where  the  head  quarters  of  the  so- 
called  royalist  government  were,  but  also  from  Switzerland  and  Grer- 
many.  Bonaparte  sought  to  discover  the  traces  of  this  universal 
conspiracy  by  means  of  nis  triple  police  in  general;  and  besides  this, 
Shee,  the  prefect  in  Strasburg,  who  was  very  willing  to  make  him- 
self necessary,  acted  the  spy  specially  for  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
The  proceedings  of  the  malcontents  were  then  evidently  considered 
more  important  than  they  really  were,  and  Bonaparte  and  his  chief 
judge  caused  several  innocent  persons  to  be  arrested  in  order  to 
extort  confessions;  but  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  only  con- 
spiracy which  might  have  been  dangerous  was  organised,  they  heard 
nothing  of  it. 

A  comprehensive  plan  had  been  proposed  in  1804  by  Dumourier, 
Georges  Cadoudal,  and  Pichegru^  for  destroying  Bonaparte,  and  in 
his  person  the  whole  revolution.  The  last  of  these  was  to  become 
reconciled  with  Moreau,  who  had  served  under  him,  but  with  whom 
ho  had  been  at  enmity  since  he  had  sent  to  the  directory  some  docu- 
ments testifying  against  him,  and  to  gain  him  over  to  their  plot. 
Hammond,  the  English  under-secretary  of  state,  was  in  the  secret, 
raised  considerable  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose,  and  issued 
orders  to  all  the  English  consuls  on  the  continent  to  give  any  assist- 
ance they  could  in  the  matter.  These  orders  could  not  be  concealed 
from  the  French;  and  Regnier,  the  chief  judge,  who  at  this  time 
had  the  supreme  direction  of  the  police,  united  with  Talleyrand  to 
deceive  the  English  by  means  of  a  man  who  had  formerly  been 
a  Jacobin. 

Meh^e  de  la  Touche,  instructed  by  Regnier  and  Talleyrand,  was 
sent  to  England  in  1802,  in  order  to  deceive  the  princes  and  royalist 
gentlemen  by  a  proposal  of  forming  a  union  between:  the  royalists 
and  the  discontented  Jacobins.  This  man  informed  Regnier  of 
everything  thajt  he  discovered  in  England ;  and  one  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  in  order  to  make  the  Enghsh  ministry  odious,  the  French 
government  were  not  ashamed  to  print  papers  in  which  they  made 
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an  open  boast  of  their  lying,  their  spy  system,  and  their  knavery. 
Meh^e  de  la  Touche  did  not  return  to  France  till  September, 
1803;  and  even  then  he  did  not  know  that  Pichegru  intended  to 
come  thither  also,  and  that  Georges  Cadoudal  intended  to  unite  in 
Paris  some  hundreds  of  the  men  who  had  practised  robbery  and 
murder  in  Brittany^  under  the  pretext  of  royalism,  to  dress  them  in 
the  uniform  of  the  consular  guard,  and  to  mock  Bonaparte  openly 
in  his  own  palace. 

That  the  English  government  was  privy  to  and  concerned  in  all 
this,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  whole  French  system  of  police 
was  incomplete,  was  shown  in  the  beginning  of  1804,  when  the 
plan,  of  itself  rash  and  absurd,  was  put  into  operation.  Ships 
Delonging  to  the  English  navy,  and  captains  in  the  English  service, 
among  whom  the  unfortunate  Wright  has  obtained  a  melancholy 
celebrity,  brought  the  conspirators  over  from  England.  As  regards 
the  French  police,  they  were  not  aware,  until  three  importations 
had  been  brought  over,  that  at  Beville,  between  Dieppe  and  Tre- 
port,  English  ships  regularly  landed  a  number  of  persons,  and  that 
these  persons  found  as  good  and  safe  lodgings  every  night  from 
thence  to  Paris,  as  if  they  had  been  regularly  provided  with  pass- 
ports. Cadoucbl  himself  was  even  five  months  in  Paris,  where  he 
collected  some  hundreds  o(  his  adventurous  comrades,  purchased  for 
them  arms,  ammunition,  and  uniforms,  and  prepared  everything 
for  carrying  out  his  plan,  without  being  discovered.  With  the 
third  party,  Pichegru,  the  Polignacs,  and  Riviere,  arrived  in  Paris, 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1804. 

Pichegru  did  not  entirely  approve  of  Georges  CadoudaVs  plan;  it 
appeared  to  him  too  rash  and  foolhardy:  he  thought  that  he  should 
be  able  to  gain  over  Moreau  and  a  part  of  the  army  which  he  him- 
self had  commanded  as  a  conquering  general  in  1793  and  1794; 
and,  in  fact,  two  of  the  best  generals  of  that  army,  Desnoyers  and 
Lajolais,  were  already  gained  for  the  projects  of  the  friends  of  the 

frince.  Moreau  had  not  been  spoken  with  up  to  the  time  of 
ichegru's  arrival  in  Paris;  but  his  secretary,  Fresni^res,  Georges 
CadoudaFs  countryman,  had  spoken  with  this  latter,  and  had  not 
given  information  of  his  being  in  Paris.  In  reference  to  Tliicrs' 
account  of  the  matter,  he  proves  himself  a  thorough  sophist  in  this 
as  in  other  cases.  He  constantly  refers  to  documents,  but  does  not 
tell  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  same  persons  who  were  occupied 
in  forging  passports,  credentials,  and  so  on,  for  Meh^e  de  la  Touche, 
and  who  were  connected  with  his  swindling  tricks  practised  on 
Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  also  interpolated  tnese  documents;  that 
they  are  all  suspicious;  and  that  we  know  for  certain  that  in  the 
principal  document,  the  so-called  report  of  Count*  Montgaillard, 
which  contains  the  announcement  of  the  plot,  and  which  the 
government  caused  to  be  printed,  long  passages  were  interpolated, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  the  report  entirely  changed.  The  ex-minister 
may  very  probably  be  right  when  he  says  that  the  First  Consul  was 

VOL.  VII.  Z 
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unceasingly  occupied  with  Fouch6,  R^I,  Reffnier,  Savaiy,  and 
Caulaincourt,  in  reading  over  the  reports  of  the  spies  and  of  die 
gendarmes;  and  in  selecting  from  the  lists  of  the  suspected  persons, 
with  a  tact  peculiarly  his  own,  the  names  of  those  whose  arrest  might 
lead  to  disclosures  of  more  importance  than  those  which  they  had 
formerly  obtained. 

Such  a  disclosure  was  first  obtained  by  the  arrest  of  Pichegru's 
confidant,  Querelle,  who  was  detained  as  he  was  passing  through 
Calais  on  his  second  journey  to  England.   This  man  oetrayed  several 
of  his  friends,  among  them  OeneralSol  de  Grisolles,  who,  however, 
was  not  arrested  till  February.    The  latter  was  tried,  along  wiih  the 
forty-seven  among  whom  Moreau  was  also  included,  from  May  28 
to  June  10,  and  Wbs  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.    Bonaparte, 
however,   acted  according    to    his  principle,   that    the   law    and 
legal  proceedings  are  only  of  any  force  in  a  despotic  monarchy  so 
long  as  the  monarch  chooses  to  allow  them  to  be  so.     Sol  de  Gri- 
solles was  arrested,  thrown  into  a  dungeon  of  the  BicStre,  where  he 
remained  ten  years,  and  when  the  allies  threatened  Paris,  in  1814,  was 
conducted  in  chains  to  Saumur.     After  the  restoration  he  became  a 
lieutenant-general  and  governor  of  Pau.  Querelle,  who  had  intended 
to   take  part  in  the  treachery  at    Besan9on9  was  condemned  to 
death,  according  to  the  common  laws  of  the  country,  along  with 
Picot  and  Lebourgeois;  he  saved  himself,  however,  by  betraying  his 
associates  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  led  to  execution.     He  said 
nothing,  however,  of  Piche^ru,  although  he  himself  had  carried 
messages  between  him  and  Moreau.     He  induced  Moreau  to  hold  a 
conference  with  him  at  St.  Leu,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency, 
where,  however,  Moreau  pledged  himself  to  nothing.     Bouvet  de 
Lozier,  one  of  the  old  nobility,  was  more  contemptible  than  Querelle, 
and,  therefore,  of  more  use. 

De  Lozier  had  first  ofi*ered  to  sell  himself  to  Bonaparte,  and  when 
he  was  refused,  had  accepted  money  from  Picheffru  and  from  the 
English.  The  chief  judge  had  once  done  him  a  service,  and  now  took 
advantage  of  this  to  address  him  as  a  friend  and  skilfully  to  draw  him 
out  At  lenj?th  he  obtained  from  him  (on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1804)  the  iniormation  that  Pichegru  and  Georges  Cadoudal  were  m 
Pari&*  De  Lozier  afterwards  repented  having  given  this  information, 
and  attempted  to  han?  himself  in  prison;  he  was,  however,  cut  down, 
and  finally  gave  full  iniormation,  on  the  14th  of  February,  with  the  fear 
of  death  before  his  eyes;  and,  in  fact,  being  at  the  time  hovering 
between  life  and  death.f  When  we  read  what  falsehood,  deceit, 
and  treachery  were  practised  at  this  time  by  the  English  and  French 
cabinets,  according  to  the  official  documents  which  are  now  all  pub* 

*  "T^moignages  Historiques,**  &c.,  p.  96. 

t  **BoameiiDe  et  ses  Erreors,  Volontaires  et  InToloDtaires,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  78. 
"  Bouvet  conduit  au  temple  ne  se  pendit  qoe  le  lendemain.  Ce  n'est  pas  pour  ^yiter 
deiaire  des  revelations,  maia  de  regret  d'en  avoir. £ut,  qu'll  cherche  a  s'oter  la 
vie.  On  reussit  k  prevenir  son  dessein,  et  c'est  encore  tout  troubU  de  la  tentative 
qu'il  venait  de  faire  lur  ltd  mdme  qu'll  demande  k  entretenir  M.  B^aL* 
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liBhed,  what  knaves  and  knaveries  these  two  equally  prudent, 
equally  finn  and  consistent  cabinets  encouraged^  we  must  shudder  at 
the  civilisation  which  thus  roots  up  all  morality.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Talleyrand's  creature,  Meh^  de  la  Touche,  practised  the  piece 
of  swindling  of  which  we  have  spoken  above* 

He  returned  from  England  m  September,  1803,  as  a  Jacobin 
missionary  and  as  a  plenipotentiaiy  in  reference  to  the  proposed  union 
of  parties,  and  travelled,  providea  with  the  very  best  recommenda- 
tions bv  the  deceived  emigrants  and  by  the  duped  under-secretary  of 
state,  through  Germany,  where,  under  the  directions  of  the  minister 
for  foreign  affiiiis  and  of  the  chief  judge,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
continual  correspondence,  he  acted  the  spy  upon  the  movements  of 
Rumbold  in  Hamburg,  Spencer  Smith,  and  Drake,  the  last  of  whom 
was  certainly  not  remarkable  for  penetration.  We  must,  however, 
mention  to  the  honour  of  Reinhard  in  Hamburg,  and  Otto  in 
Munich,  that  they  refused,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of 
the  French  minister,  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  rascal 
than  they  were  actually  obliged.  We  perceive  this  £rom  the  words 
of  the  man  himself,  whom  me  chief  judge  praises,  and  whose  im- 

?udent  reports  he  makes  no  scruple  of  publishing,  Mehee  de  la 
'ouche,  in  fact,  did  not  learn  much,  although  the  English  did  not 
suspect  that  he  was  a  double  spy,  a  part  which  the  notorious 
Schulmeister  supported  in  such  a  masterly  manner  from  the  year 
180.5,  when  he  deceived  poor  Mack  to  such  an  egregious  extent. 
Mehee  de  la  Touche  not  only  deceived  Drake,  whicn  was  not  very 
difficult,  but  also  Spencer  Smith  and  even  Wickham,  and  cheated 
them  all  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  he  pretended  to 
employ  on  conspiracies.  He  was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  some 
time  in  France,  oecause  it  was  considered  expedient  to  continue  the 
swindling  by  means  of  another  person:  perhaps,  also,  because  the 
French  government  did  not  quite  trust  him. 

Shee,  prefect  of  Strasburg,  afterwards  carried  on  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  English  resident  ministers  at  the  German  courts,  and 
cheated  them  of  information  and  of  money  by  means  of  pretended 
conspiracies  and  names  of  conspirators  who  never  existed;  and  he 
employed  Rossilly,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  to  deceive  Spencer 
Smith,  as  Meh^  de  la  Touche  had  done.  This  zealous  prefect  and 
police  officer  expresses  in  a  letter  to  Caulaincourt  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Vicenza)  his  great  satisfaction  that  Rossilly  had  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Englishman  bills  of  exchange  to  a  large  amount^ 
which  he  was  hastily  causing  to  be  accepted  and  cashed,  lest  they 
might  be  protested  on  the  piece  of  rascality  coming  to  light.  '^  The 
money,"  says  he,  ^^  might  be  applied  to  building  the  ship,  which  Stra&- 
bur^  had  to  furnish  to  the  fleet  of  vessels  destined  by  Bonaparte  for 
his  mvasion  of  England."*    The  whole  afiair  was  the  more  disgraceful 

*  In  the  **T6iDxAgoage8  Historiqiies  rar  la  Catastrophe  du  Duo  d'Engbien." 
Compare  with  thia  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  Pichc^ju,  son  Proems  et  son  Snidde, 
par  C.  M.  Pienret,"  Pans,  1833.    We  there  find  Shee's  letter  to  CaoUinoourt,  who 
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to  the  French  govcmment,  to  Talleyrand,  to  the  chief  judge,  Caa«* 
laincourt,  Shee,  and  whoever  eke  was  engaged  in  it,  as  even  Sayaij 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  whole  thing  led  to  no  result  * 

That  pearl  and  jewel  of  all  spies  and  gendarmes^  Savary,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Rovigo,  has  described  in  his  memoirs  the  confusion 
and  terror  which  sprc^Eid  through  Paris  on  Bouvei*s  announcement  of 
the  fact  that  Pichegru,  Sol  oe  OrisoUes,  Georges  Cadoudaly  and  a 
number  of  stout  fellows,  were  within  its  walls.  PIo  one  knew  where 
to  find  them,  and  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  the  police 
blockade,  to  which  the  Parisians  were  subjectea,  caused  more  fear 
than  the  apprehended  danger  itself.  As  regards  the  impression 
made  in  Pans,  we  have  the  testimony  or  eye-witnesses,  to  whom 
truth  and  falsehood  were  not  merely  means  to  be  used  according  to 
circumstances,  as  they  were  with  Savary.  All  the  police  was  of 
no  use,  and  traitors  had  to  be  bought  to  deliver  up  those  who  had 
entrusted  their  lives  to  their  keeping.  Thus,  Sol  de  Grisolles  was 
betrayed  for  a  reward,  and  was  arrested  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
Moreau  was  arrested  on  the  15  th  of  February,  on  the  road  from  his 
estate  at  Grosbois  to  Paris,  but  with  some  respect;  and  by  this  arrest 
the  town,  thearmy,  and  the  whole  empire  were  greatly  irritated  against 
the  servility  of  the  police.  It  was  known  that  Pichegru  and  Georges 
Cadoudal  were  yec  imdiscovered  in  Paris;  Moreau  was  not  even 
suspected,  and  had  showed  himself  openly:  his  arrest,  therefore, 
could  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  render  the  only  oppo- 
nent of  a  system,  like  that  of  the  janissaries,  harmless  by  a  coup 
(feiat.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Moreau  had  been  too  weak 
and  wavering  to  join  the  royalists  in  good  earnest,  and  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  his  own  military  jealousy,  and  of  his  wife  and 
mother-in-lawy  not  to  prefer  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  scheme  to 
giving  information  of  the  plan,  particularly  as  this  latter  course 
would  have  been  treason  against  Pichegru. 

The  high  police  in  order  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  yet  undiscovered  conspiracy,  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  morality 
and  policy,  and  to  set  a  premium  upon  the  knavery  and  treachery 
of  friends  and  relations.  Leblanc,  the  friend  and  adjutant  of 
Pichegru,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  himself,  at  firat  built  for  him  a 
place  of  concealment  in  his  own  house  in  the  Rue  Chabanais,  where 
ne  was  quite  safe;  but  when  he  was  ofiered  as  much  as  100,000 

appears  to  have  played  rather  an  equivocal  part  during  this  period.  P.  174 : "  Dans 
cette  eztr^mit6  j'ai  pens^  (&.€.,  he,  the  prefect,  the  manager  of  the  whole  swindling 
affair)  que  si  les  ministres  n'avaient  pas  des  fonds  disposibles  pour  fiure  partir 
notre  flotille,  le  Premier  Consul  pourrait  nous  tirer  de  cette  perplexity  en  m'autori- 
sant  k  employer  les  80,000  et  quelques  cents  livres  provenant  de  trois  lettres  de 
change  queje  me  suislaissd  &ire  par  Tofflcier  qui  les  a  revues  de  M.  Spencer  Smith, 
et  qu'il  aurait  fait  protester  a  Fnmcfort  et  k  Zurich  si  je  ne  m'^tais  press6  de  let 
faire  accepter.  £Ues  le  sont  heureusement  toutes  les  tiois,  et  seront  parte  le  25 
AvriL" 

*  "  M ^moires  du  Due  de  Rovigo,*'  vol.  ii.,  p.  25.  "Les  projets  qu'il  (Meh6e  de  la 
Touche)  signalait  ^taient  trop  mis^rahles  pour  qu'on  s*y  arrStAt.  Sa  mission  n'l^ 
prenait  rien.    On  flit  oUig^  de  chercher  d'autres  sources  d'infonnatioD.'' 
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francs  if  he  would  deliver  him  up,  he  conducted  six  gendarmes  and 
an  inspector  of  police  to  the  place  of  his  retreat.  During  the  days 
from  the  1 5  th  to  the  26  th  of  February,  on  which  the  seizure  was 
made,  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  every  one  full  of  anxiety. 
When,  on  the  26th,  the  police  came  upon  the  powerfully-made  and 
very  strong  general  in  bed,  they  made  use  of  a  means  to  prevent  his 
resistance  wmch  we  are  ashamed  to  relate,  and  which  ought  never  to 
be  applied  even  in  the  case  of  the  commonest  malefactor. 

Georges  Cadoiidal  had  found  it  necessary,  knowing  that  he  was 
sold,  to  remove  from  his  lodgings  on  the  8th  of  March,  into  others, 
which  he  had  hired  for  8000  francs,  and  drove  out  in  broad  daylight 
in  a  cabriolet.  This  was  announced  to  the  police,  and  he  was 
arrested  in  the  Place  de  l*Odeon.  He  shot  one  inspector  of  police, 
and  severely  wounded  another,  before  he  was  secured.  He  declared 
in  prison,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  that  he  had  intended 
to  contend  in  open  fight,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  against  Bonaparte 
and  his  party,  and  that  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. Pichegru's  sudden  death  caused  a  great  sensation,  and 
the  writing  of  many  pamphlets,  pro  and  con.  He  was  found 
strangled  on  the  6th  of  Apnl,  in  the  basement  story  where  he  had 
been  confined,  apparently  by  his  own  hand,  but  certainly  in  rather 
an  extraordinary  position.  The  next  morning  the  matter  was  strictly 
investigated,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  the  par- 
ticular circumstances;  and  from  these  it  was  proved  that  the  general 
had  strangled  himself.  This  report  was  prmted  in  the  Moniteur^ 
but  no  one  believed  it.  We  consider  Bonaparte  and  even  the  police 
innocent  in  the  matter,  and  leave  to  others  the  investigation  of  the 
various  writings  for  and  against.  The  whole  history  of  the  times  upon 
which  we  are  now  engaged  is,  indeed,  seldom  satisfactory  in  a  moral 
point  of  view;  but  it  seems  unjust  to  blame  the  greatest  man  of  his 
time,  who  would  have  required  no  intrigues,  no  police  spies,  and  no 
Jesuits,  if  he  had  not  wished  to  renew  the  old  system  in  all  its  points, 
for  the  murder  of  Pichegru  and  of  Captain  Wright,  who  was  also 
found  dead. 

Already,  however,  before  Pichegru's  death,  apolitical  murder  had 
been  perpetrated  at  Bonaparte's  command  on  the  only  really  chival- 
rous member  of  a  royal  house  degenerated  and  sunk  in  folly;  and 
this  too  under  an  appearance  of  justice,  though  being  at  the  time  a 
violation  of  every  natural  right,  and  of  all  the  treaties  with  the 
German  Empire.  Whether  the  murder  of  the  prince  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  First  Consul,  or  to  those  of  his  followers  who  were 
meanly  subservient  to  his  wishes,  is  a  point  which  we  do  not  under- 
take to  decide;  but  the  more  disgraceful  violation  of  justice  and 
abuse  of  the  tribunals  is  chargeable  on  him  alone.  He  himself  gave 
all  the  orders,  and  made  all  the  others  mere  tools  and  instruments 
in  his  hands:  ought  he  not,  therefore,  knowing  their  meanness  and 
servility,  to  be  considered  rather  as  doubly  in  fault? 

Bonaparte,  however,  really  believed  that  the  Due  d'Enghein  was 
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speculating  on*  his  death.  The  princes  and  the  higher  nobility  were 
conspiring  against  him:  the  best  of  the  court  nobiUty  of  the  Bour- 
bons were  in  Paris^  namely,  the  Polignacs,  Rivi^,  &c.  Bonaparte 
and  many  others  considered  it  probable  that  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  might  have  been  there  too,  and  would  come  a^iin,  and  make 
his  public  appearance  at  the  moment  of  Bonaparte's  tall.  The  Duo 
d'Enghein  had  resided  for  some  time  at  Ettenheim,  in  the  Baden 
territory,  in  consequence  of  a  love  affiur  with  the  Princess  do 
Rohan,  who  became  insane  after  his  arrest,  but  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  spies.  Bonaparte  suspected  that  this  long  residence 
had  some  connexion  with  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  and  waa 
confirmed  in  this  suspicion  by  oavary  and  by  the  officer  who  had 
been  despatched  by  him  as  a  spy  on  the  prince.  The  First  Consul 
summoned  his  confidants  to  consult  upon  the  matter.  Every  one 
who  was  afraid  of  the  probable  consequences  of  his  answer  kept 
alence;  but  Cambacdr^  and  Talleyrand  were  in  favour  of  the  asser- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  police  reports.  It  was  said  in  them,  that 
one  of  the  persons  questioned  had  spoken  of  a  mysterious  person, 
who  had  appeared  at  a  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and  who  had 
been  received  with  demonstrations  of  the  greatest  respect.  This  waa 
sufficient  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  duke,  who  was  accused, 
probably  without  reason,  of  having  been  thoughtless  enough  to  go 
once  or  twice  to  Strasburg,  had  a!&o  been  in  Paris.  It  was  now 
Bonaparte's  turn,  and  he,  with  the  violence  and  quickness  of  a 
threatened  general,  who  causes  a  dangerous  spy  to  be  seized  on  neu- 
tral ground,  gave  orders  for  seizing  the  person  of  the  prince,  and 
conveying  him  to  the  citadel  of  Strasburg.  We  should  be  obliged 
to  go  through  an  immense  number  of  pamphlets  did  we  wish  to 
investigate  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  proposers,  participators, 
instruments,  and  persons  actively  employed  in  the  nocturnal  invasion 
of  a  foreign  territory,  the  violent  seizure,  the  execution  of  the 
assassination  itself;  for  on  this  occasion,  at  a  time  when  it  was  useful 
to  appear  innocent,  Tallejrrand  himself  published  a  pamphlet  in  his 
defence.  Besides  this,  the  Duke  of  Dalberg,  Caulaincourt^  Savary, 
and  the  miserable  Hullin,  president  of  the  court,  constituted  hastilv 
and  in  mockery  of  all  justice,  which  ordered  the  murder,  have  au 
printed  their  wretched  excuses,  and  the  defender  of  the  TOvemment 
of  Baden  has  endeavoured  to  make  out  as  good  a  case  for  nis  govern- 
ment as  possible.  All  these  pamphlets,  however,  only  serve  to  con- 
vince their  readers  that  God  never  bestowed  on  their  authors  any 
idea  of  religion  or  morality.  Our  readers  may  find  the  particulars 
in  the  pamphlets  themselves;*  we  shall  here  merely  state  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  in  the  afiair  from  the  beginning. 

Meh^e  de  la  Touche,  who  obtained  pecuhar  protection  in  the  time 
of  Talleyrand,  and  shone  among  the  barons  of  the  new  Empire,  acted 
as  a  spy  in  the  afiair  of  the  Due  d'Enghein,  and  his  reports  were 

*  They  are  collected  in  an  cxHato  roltime  of  about  SSI  pages,  entitled,  **  M^moirea 
Hiatoriquea  siir  la  Catastrophe  du  Due  d'EDgfaien,"  Faiia,  1S24. 
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afterwards  laid  by  Tallejrrand  before  the  privy  council,  to  which  he 
summoned  the  chief  judge,  the  three  consuls,  and  Fouch^^  although 
this   last   was   opposed   to  him,  and,   as  a  senator  without  any 
special  office,  had  in  fact  no  business  there.    All  this  proves  clearly 
that  Bonaparte's  violence  had  already  resolved  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  that  the  subservient  Talleyrand  merely  carried  out  this  resolution 
and  provided  politicians,  so[)hists,  and  lawyers,  to  give  the  business  a 
legal  appearance.    The  chief  judge  spoke  first,  the  others  (among 
whom  Thiers,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  particularly  exculpatea 
Cambac^r^)  agreed  with  him ;  the  minister  of  war  issued  orders  for 
this  piece  of  highway  robbery  in  a  form  similar  to  the  ordinary 
despatches  from  his  office.     Caulaincourt,  whom  Thiers  excuses  by  a 
beautiful  piece  of  sophistry,  was  despatched  to  Strasburg,  and  from 
thence  made  a  sort  of  expedition  in  search  of  emigrants  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Orenburg,  on  the  German  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
mask  the  attack  on  Ettenheim*    He  was  desired  to  demand  the  prince 
from  the  minister  at  Carisruhe,  after  he  had  already  carried  him  off. 
Oudinot  crossed  the  Rhine  not  far  from  Rheinau,  with  1300  men, 
surrounded  the  town  and  the  house  in  which  the  prince  was,  and 
brought  him,  on  the  10th  of  March,  to  the  citadel  of  Strasburg, 
where  he  delivered  him  up  to  Caulaincourt.     The  prince,  who  had 
thus  been  carried  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  without  having 
committed  any  crime,  was  not  even  allowed  any  rest  there,  but  was 
conveyed,  travelling  night  and  day,  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  about  eleven  o'clock.     He  was  kept  in  the 
carriage  waiting  before  the  gate  till  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  because  it  was  necessarv  to  send  to  Malmaison  for  the  orders 
of  the  First  Consul  respecting  the  prisoner.    These  orders  were  to 
convey  him  to  Yincennes,  and  to  summon  a  court-martial  for  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  to  ^ve  the  murder  an  appearance  of 
legality.    This  military  commission  which  condemned  tlie  duke  was 
entirely  informal,  as  it  consisted  of  the  colonels  of  the  regiments  then 
stationed  in  Paris,  its  president  being  Hullin,  the  stupid  stormer  of 
the  Bastille.    The  duke  was  allowed  neither  repose,  nor  time  for  con- 
sideration, nor  defenders;  and  the  only  real  accusation  against  him 
was^  that  he,  whose  obligations  to  his  country  had  been  long  since 
legally  dissolved,  had  led  a  corps  of  French  troops  in  the  enemy's 
service  during  the  late  war.    This  fact  he  neither  could  nor  would 
deny;  but  the  miserable  robbers  who  were  to  judge  him  added 
that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Bonaparte's  life.    This 
was  of  course  without  any  foimdation  whatever,  and  yet  they  con- 
demned him  to  death.    The  whole  process  was  revolting,  not  because 
he  was  a  prince,  for  we  pay  no  regard  to  his  being  a  prince,  but 
merely  in  as  far  as  the  duke  was  a  man.    He  was  tormented  with 
his  trial  and  this  farce  of  a  legal  tribunal  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  two  o'clock  the  next  morning;  he  was  then  allowed  to 
sleep  for  two  hours,  while  Savary's  creatures  wrote  down  the  sentence 
condemning  him  to  death;  and  was  shot  at  four  o'clock  on  the  mom- 
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ing  of  the  22nd,  in  the  moat  of  the  castle  of  Vincexuies.  The 
female  members  of  Bonaparte's  family,  his  wife  and  her  amiable 
daughter,  were  inconsolable  at  this  step;  all  the  true  admirers  of  his 
greatness  were  horror-struck;  and  even  the  vainest  of  all  vain 
romancists  and  new-fashioned  Christians,  Chateaubriand,  who  by 
the  favour  of  Elisa  had  obtained  the  post  of  consul  in  the  Yalais, 
resigned  his  office  and  deserted  the  blood-stained  ruler  of  France. 
The  dregs  of  the  revolutionary  part^  alone  rejoiced,  for  the  founder 
of  the  new  kingdom^  the  foundations  of  which  were  already  laid, 
had  clearly  proved  his  adherence  to  the  now  universally  followed 
system,  which  destroys  all  morality  and  justice,  and  substitutes  ex- 
pediency in  their  place. 

Another  disgraceful  point  about  the  affair  is,  that  the  wretches 
who  at  that  time  served  the  First  Consul,  took  their  measures  so 
well,  that  every  individual  step  was  taken  by  Bonaparte's  command, 
so  that  he  alone  bore  all  the  blame,  although  in  pomt  of  fact  he  was 
always  led  by  them  to  the  desired  point.  Savary  managed  the 
whole  plan  on  the.  20th,  and  yet  with  consummate  sophistry  he 
contrives  in  his  memoira  to  represent  himself  as  being  entirely  inno- 
cent. Even  the  president  of  the  tribunal  excuses  nimself  by  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  Caiaphas,  which  at  least  concerned  him 
nothing  in  his  capacity  of  judge.^  Bonaparte  himself  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  make  his  friends  believe  that  he  intended  by  this 
piece  of  violence  to  anniliilatc  for  ever  all  the  hopes  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  to  show  that  he  had  transferred  all  their  claims  to  himself.  This 
is  proved  by  a  passage  in  his  memoirs  in  some  respects  rather  sus- 
picious, but  which  is  certainly  founded  on  a  speech  of  Bonaparte's.t 
Any  one  possessing  judgment  and  some  knowledge  of  human  nature 
will  perceive  in  Bonaparte's  speech  to  his  council  immediately  after 
the  aeed,  as  given  by  Pelet,  in  the  absurd  and  confused  statement 
made  by  the  First  Consul  on  that  occasion,  that  he  felt  the  difficulty 
of  convincing  his  councillors  of  that  which  he  did  not  believe  him- 
self.f  The  general  impression  made  by  the  proceedings  against  the 
Due  d'Enghien  was  so  unfavourable,  that  Bonaparte's  advisera  found 
it  necessary  not  to  insert  in  the  later  impressions  of  the  Moniteur 
the  account  of  his  execution  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  im- 
pressions. 

In  the  trial  of  the  persons  accused  of  being  participators  in,  or  at 

*  This  letter  of  Hullin's  is  to  be  found  at  p.  1 19  of  the  "  Temoignages  Historiquos 
6ur  le  Catastrophe/'  &c.  In  it  he  says:  "Plusieurs  pi^s  ^taient  jointes  an 
dossier;  des  lettres  interceptees,  une  correspondence  de  M.  Sh6e,  alors  prefet  du 
Bas-Rhin,  et  sortout  un  long  rapport  au  conseiUer  d'etat,  o^  toute  oette  affaire 
avec  ses  ramifications  ^tait  presentee  comme  interessant  la  s^rete  de  Tetat  et  Tezis- 
tenoe  mime  du  gouvemement;  en  un  mot,  ce  rapport  contenait  tout  ce  qui  pourait 
faire  impression  sur  nos  esprits,  et  nous  &ire  croire  que  le  salut  de  Tdtat  d^pendoit 
du  jugement  qui  allait  etre  rendu." 

t  '*  Truguet  deiflande,  quel  pent  etre  le  but  d'un  tel  acte  de  rigueur?  Bonaparte 
dit :  '  n  ctait  terns  de  faire  finir  les  nombreux  assassinats  ourdis  centre  moi : 
maintenant  on  ne  dira  plus  queje  veux  jotter  le  HUe  de  Monck*  ** 

X  Pelet,  **  Opinions  de  Napol^n/'  &c.,  ch.  v.,  p.  42,  seq. 
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least  acquainted  with,  Pichemi's  plans,  there  was  no  difEculty 
in  proceeding  openly ;  but  there  was  some  difficulty  in  including 
Moreau  among  them;  for  although  he  might  have  Known  of  the 
plan,  he  certainly  took  no  active  part  in  it.  In  order,  however,  to 
justify  in  some  degree  the  treatment  of  a  man  who,  next  to  Bonaparte 
himself,  enjoyed  the  highest  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  French 
nation,  it  was  necessary  to  make  him  appear  to  have  been  a  partici- 
pator in  the  crime.  The  ruling  party  aid  not  wish  to  destroy  him ; 
and  he  would  certainly  have  been  pardoned  had  he  been  condemned 
to  death.  In  Germany,  where  the  Byzantine  law  concerning  high 
treason,  Use  majestic  and  a  neglect  of  giving  information  respecting 
such  crimes,  prevails  partly  from  time  immemorial  and  partly  from 
being  received  into  all  later  books  upon  criminal  law,  tnere  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  making  Moreau  a  participator,  seeing  that 
he  could  not  deny  having  had  a  conversation  with  Pichegru  and 
having  given  no  information  to  the  police;  but  in  France  it  was 
entirely  different.  Moreau,  however,  behaved  very  weakly  in  the 
matter.  Not  long  after  his  arrest  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  proposals  which  had  been  made  to  him 
by  the  princes;  and  althougn  he  humbled  himself  unnecessarily,  yet 
he  did  not  confess  everything.  Bonaparte  was  angry  at  this,  and 
behaved  at  least  dishonourably;  for  instead  of  answering  the  letter, 
he  sent  it  to  the  chief  judge,  and  caused  it  to  be  treated  as  the  prin- 
cipal document  in  the  evidence  against  his  rival.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  changed  his  mind  afterwards,  if  we  may  sometimes 
believe  Thiers,  which  he  undoubtedly  does  not  deserve  in  general. 
Thiers  says  that  Bonaparte  caused  Moreau  to  be  questioned  and 
drawn  out  in  a  very  cunning  manner  by  the  chief  judge  (Regnier) 
before  his  trial,  but  that  the  attempt  did  not  succeed,  because  the 
lawyer  managed  the  affiiir  awkwardly. 

We  insert  here  the  conclusion  of  tne  trials,  although  the  trial  itself 
was  postponed  till  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  The  tone-giving 
Frenchmen,  the  only  ones  ever  regarded  on  such  occasions,  were 
consoled  by  the  pomp  of  the  imperial  court,  and  by  several  new 
and  richly-endowed  places  and  dignities,  for  the  odious  proceedings 
of  the  police;  for  the  executions  of  political  offenders;  and,  lastly,  for 
the  autocratic  behaviour  of  Bonaparte  towards  those  who  had  been 
acquitted  by  the  tribunal.  We  leave  it  still  an  open  question 
whether  the  time  was  well  chosen  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire;  whether  it  was  politic  to  spend  so  many  millions  on  empty 
court  formalities  and  state  follies  in  a  year  so  stained  with  blood  and 
so  ruinous  to  Bonaparte's  true  honour;  and  also,  whether  it  was  not 
from  evil  intentions  that  Cobenzl  and  his  fellows  were  so  anxious 
and  so  willing  to  recognise  the  new  dignity:  it  is  certain  that  justice 
on  this  occasion  was  obliged  to  yield  to  policy  and  expediency. 

It  is  true,  that  neither  a  military  commission  nor  a  special  tribunal 
was  appointed  to  try  the  forty-seven  prisoners,  who  alone,  of  all 
who  were  confined  in  the  vanous  state  prisons  as  participators  in 
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Cadoudars  crime,  were  to  be  brought  to  trial :  but  tbe  criminal  court 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  was  made  a  special  tribunaL  A 
special  law  was  passed,  according  to  which  this  trial,  which  should 
nave  come  before  the  assizes  in  ordinary  course,  was  withdrawn  from 
the  court  where  trial  by  jury  was  employed,  and  transferred  to  the 
criminal  court  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The  documents  con- 
nected  with  this  trial,  which  occupied  twelve  days,  have  been  since 
printed^  and  fill  several  volumes;  out  at  the  time  the  pubUc  papers 
gave  very  little  information  on  the  subject,  and  even  that  very 

fartial  and  one*8ided.  The  crowd  in  the  court  was  immense, 
t  was  even  made  very  apparent  in  the  court  itself  that  the  feeling 
of  the  public  was  entirely  in  favour  of  Moreau,  whilst  the  con- 
trary was  asserted,  and  very  positively,  by  the  public  papers,  by 
all  the  sophists  who  wished  to  become  great  men,  and  by  the  lured 
doctrinaires  of  the  Empire.  On  this  occasion  Bonaparte  perceived, 
from  the  course  of  the  proceedings  and  from  the  event  of  the  trials 
to  his  great  astonishment,  that  there  was  still  in  France  a  remnant 
of  republican  feeling,  and  that  there  were  still  lawyers  who  deserved 
to  be  so.  Up  to  tliis  time  he  had  judged  them  all  by  those  enor- 
mously learned  and  unfortunately  too  clever  men  whom  he  had 
bribed  with  orders  and  titles  and  sinecures,  and  who  afterwards 
became  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  and  senators.  The  lawyers  in  the 
senate  had  been  audacious  enough  not  only  to  suspend,  by  their  own 
authoritj^,  and  only  eight  days  after  Moreau's  arrest,  the  mode  of 
trial  by  jury,  but  even  to  proclaim  as  vaUd  the  law  declaring  mis- 
prision of  treason  equally  criminal  with  high  treason  itself,  which  had 
been  in  force  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  which  even  now  exists 
in  Germany.  They  had,  therefore,  brought  back  the  French  to  the 
point  at  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  court  lawyers  of  Louis 
XI.  and  Francis  I.* 

The  criminal  court  was  in  perplexity  between  the  new  emperor 
and  the  public  feeling,  which  was  expressed  decidedly  and  even 
threateningly  in  favour  of  Moreau:  it  twisted  justice  and  right, 
therefore,,  m  order  to  do  what  it  considered  expedient.  The  emperor 
wished  Moreau  to  be  condemned,  and  urged  this  frequently  upon 
the  judges,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  remit  the 
punishment.  The  judges,  however,  sought  for  another  way  of 
pleasing  both  parties.  Should  the  judges  acquit  Moreau,  his  arrest, 
like  the  Due  d'Enghien's  murder,  woiud  have  been  a  blot  on  Bona- 
parte's name.  Five  of  the  judges,  therefore,  wished  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  against  him;   seven  of  them,  however,  firmly 

♦  On  the  28th  of  Febrnary  the  jury  was  suspended  for  all  cases  of  attempts  on 
the  person  of  the  First  Consul  during  two  years.  The  day  after,  it  was  proclaimed, 
that  whoerer  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  Georges  Cadoudal,  or  any  of  his  accom* 
plices  from  the  police,  should  be  punished  as  an  accomplices^  Then  followed  a 
definition  of  what  was  to  be  understood  by  concealing;  and  then,  "  Every  one  who, 
even  before  the  proclamation  of  this  law,  has  afforded  a  refuge  to  any  of  the  accused, 
without  having  given  the  police  immediate  notice  of  the  fact,  shall  be  liable  to  six 
years  at  the  galleys." 
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opposed  this;  and  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  mention  the  names  of 
these  seven,  although  even  they  afterwards  adopted  a  middle  course^ 
b]^  which  iiiej  sought  to  imite  policy  with  justice.  Such  a  union 
will  ever  be  impossible,  inasmuch  as  justice  and  policy  are  by  their 
very  nature  incapable  of  any  union.  The  seven  judges  were, 
Clavi^re,  Lecourbe,  Martineau,  Desmoisons,  Rigault,  Laguillome, 
and  Demeuve.  It  was  evident  that  only  one  of  two  decisions,  was  pos- 
sible. Either  Moreau  knew  of,  and  was  consequently  an  accomplice 
in,  the  conspiracy,  in  which  case  he  was  amenable  to  the  most 
severe  sentence^  or  he  was  not  an  accomplice,  in  which  case  he 
should  have  been  acquitted.  The  tribunal  declared  him  guilty,  but 
admitted  such  mitigatory  circumstances  that  merely  a  sentence  of 
two  years'  imprisonment  was  pronounced  against  him.  This  sen- 
tence, however,  placed  him  entirely  in  Bonaparte's  power.  All  the 
accused  who  were  found  guilty  were  condemned  to  pay  in  common 
the  inexhaustible  costs  of  this  enormous  trial ;  and  as  the  few  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  found  in  the  possession  of  Pichegru  and 
Cadoudal  had  been  already  confiscated,  and  the  other  prboners 
had  nothing,  all  the  expenses  would  have  fallen  upon  Moreau  alone. 
He  allowed  negotiations  to  be  entered  upon  for  him,  accepted  a  par- 
don and  a  remission  of  the  fine  and  costs,  and,  in  return,  engaged  to 
retire  to  North  America,  and  never  to  return.  This  termination  of 
his  trial  proves,  that  although  he  may  have  been  a  skilful  general, 
he  was  a  man  of  no  character.  He  proved  this  yet  more  clearly  in 
1813,  when  he  went  over  to  the  Russians,  who  were  then  endea- 
vouring to  annihilate  the  colossal  power  of  France. 

Bonaparte  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be  cruel:  when,  therefore, 
five  of  the  accused,  whose  trial  had  lasted  for  twelve  days  (from 
May  28th  to  June  10\  and  had  kept  all  France  in  excitement,  had 
been  condemned  to  nve  years'  imprisonment,  and  twenty  to  death, 
he  only  caused  twelve  to  be  executed,  among  whom  Georges 
Cadoudal  was  one.  He  exercised,  however,  a  proportionately  great 
severity  against  those  whom  the  tribunal  had  acquitted.  He  did 
not  set  them  at  liberty,  but  left  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
high  police.  They  were  all  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  several 
fortresses  which  he  had  converted  into  state  prisons.  The  Polignacs 
and  Charles  de  Riviere,  who  had  been  of  the  number  of  those  con- 
demed  to  death,  were  pardoned  at  the  request  of  their  old  friends, 
who  were  now  Bonaparte's  relations  or  courtiers.  These  were, 
however,  confined  afterwards  as  prisoners  of  state  in  the  fortress  of 
Ham* 

D. — ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  EMPIRE. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  men,  and  the  situation  of  Frane, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  after  all  which  had  happened  from  1801  to 
1803,  the  establishment  of  a  new  hereditary  monarchy  in  France  may 
have  been  a  necessity  of  the  age.  We  neither  allow  ourselves  to  be 
influenced  by  what  Thibaudeau  says,  nor  by  all  that  Thiers  asserts. 
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in  forming  our  opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  continue 
to  be  a  republic,  and  that  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  con- 
tinue to  govern  it  dictatorially,  as  had  been  the  case  under  the  name 
of  a  repuolic;  neither  would  it  have  been  right  to  expose  the  country 
to  the  charges  of  an  elective  monarchy.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  Thibaudeau,  with  Thiers,  and  several  others,  or  even  with  the 
noblest  of  Bonaparte's  adopted  daughters,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him,  in  obedience  to  the  ruling  passion  and  vanity  of  the  French,  to 
bring  back  the  whole  of  the  absurdities  of  a  court,  and  of  a  number 
of  idlers,  who  necessarily  brought  with  them  an  unlimited  expendi- 
ture and  a  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury.  He  was  a  man  great  in  war 
and  in  peace;  was,  with  the  exception  of  Pitt  and  Wellington,  the 
only  man  of  character  in  all  Europe;  he  had  rescued  France  from  the 
hands  of  democrats  and  from  anarchy,  had  repaired  and  again  set  in 
motion  the  machine  of  state,  and  deserved  the  station  which  he 
already  possessed  under  an  unassuming  title.  The  miserable  tricks 
which  were  resorted  to  to  make  him  the  idol  of  a  temple  were  there- 
fore clearly  unnecessary.  If  he  had  merely  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor,  he  would  not  have  required  the  miserable,  officious  slaves, 
whom  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  reward  for  their  activity.  If 
we  were  about  to  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire,  or  were  in  a  condition  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  special  history  of  France,  we  should  take  as  our  fundamental 
principles  the  information  we  receive  from  Pelet  de  la  Loz^re,  because 
Lefebvre  has  done  so,  and  Thiers  urges  nothing  against  them.  But 
we  can  only  mention  all  this  en  passant 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  steps  towards  absolute  monarchy 
in  the  years  1802  and  180.3.  The  senate  approached  more  and  more 
to  the  character  of  an  imperial  college,  the  tribunate  was  reduced  to 
the  half  of  its  former  number,  lost  by  this  means  all  its  influence, 
and  became  a  sort  of  council  of  state;  the  old  court  etiquette  was 
again  introduced;  in  a  word,  all  the  old  absurdities,  all  the  old  tram- 
mels, were  again  introduced,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  old 
titles  and  dignities  of  the  middle  ages.  The  family  of  Bonaparte, 
particularly  Lucien,  and  his  orator,  Fontanes,  united  therefore  with 
Fouch6  to  make  what  they  themselves  and  the  Consul  wished,  appear 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  highest  bodies  in  the  state.  The  practical 
statesmen  in  the  council  of  state  appeared  to  them  the  most  difficult 
to  bring  over;  the  courtiers  in  the  senate  would  be  easily  managed ;  in 
the  legislative  body  Fontanes  had  been  made  president  by  a  series 
of  intngues  in  January,  1804,  and  his  protector,  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
had  a  seat  in  the  tribunate.  These  two,  and  specially  also  Fouche, 
took  advantage  of  the  fear,  the  arrests,  the  murders,  the  civil  inqui- 
sitions, and  finally  the  trial,  in  the  period  from  February  to  June, 
1804,  to  cause  their  wishes  to  be  expressed  either  by  the  senate  or  by 
the  tribunate.  Talleyrand  and  others  caused  their  instruments  to 
fish  out  from  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  all  the  old  rubbish  of  the 
Byzantino-Roman  system  of  dignities  and  charges  of  the  Empire, 
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and  were  not  ashamed  to  trammel  with  all  this  ragged  finery»  bor- 
rowed from  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  and  poked  out  of  the  dust  by 
their  creatures,  the  tresh  and  youthful  empire  of  a  great  man. 

In  all  this  affair  the  revolutionary  plan,  which  Fouchd  so  tho- 
roughly imderstood  and  so  often  apphed,  was  strictly  adhered  to. 
All  the  papers  were  filled  with  bombast  in  reference  to  the  rescue  of 
the  First  Consul,  which  was  a  rescue  of  the  state;  and  after  all  this 
followed  tlie  force  of  audiences,  of  circular  letters,  of  solemn  speeches 
from  the  several  authorities  of  the  state,  while  columns  and  pages 
of  the  Moniteur  were  continually  filled  with  congratulations.  Then 
followed,  flowing  in  from  all  quarters,  innumerable  addresses  ex- 
pressive of  devotion  to  the  First  Consul.  It  was  Fouche,  who  was 
most  active  in  urging  on  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  and  who 
made  use  of  every  event  in  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy  to  bring'  about 
some  step  by  which  some  one  of  the  principal  colleges  of  the  Empire 
was  made  to  request  from  Bonaparte  as  a  favour  something  that  ho 
was  most  anxious  to  do.  Bonaparte  had  already  hinted  at  the  throne 
in  his  answer  to  the  address  of  the  senate,  in  which  they  congratulated 
him  on  the  discovery  of  the  royalist  conspiracy.*  The  hmt  which 
he  gave  in  a  few  words  on  this  occasion,  that  ne  had  for  some  time 
considered  himself  included  in  that  class  of  men  who  are  appointed 
by  Heaven  to  be  shepherds  of  the  people,  either  was  not  understood, 
or  the  senate  did  not  choose  to  understand  it.  Another  plan  was 
therefore  adopted.  All  the  documents  connected  with  the  conspiracy 
were  laid  before  the  senate,  and  they  were  ordered  to  name  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  them.  When  this  committee  afterwards  merely 
proposed  a  formal  congratulation  to  the  First  Consul  on  his  escape 
from  so  great  a  danger,  Fouche  at  last  spoke  out,  and  declared  that 
something  very  different  was  expected  from  the  senate  in  the 
Tuileries.  The  senate  showed  itself  to  be  accommodating,  and  ap- 
peared to  request  a  change  in  the  form  of  government ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  expressed  itself  rather  darkly  and  indefinitely  in  its 
address  to  the  First  Consul  of  the  27th  of  March,  1804.t  The 
senate^  namely j  merely  requested  the  First  Consul — the  general  style 
of  addresses — to  render  eternal  the  blessings  of  his  government  The 
well-sounding  phrases  which  the  senate  employed  were  neither  printed 
in  the  Moniteur  nor  answered  by  the  First  Consul;   they  were 

^MoRtteur,  AnXIL,  No.  149  (9  Flayiose,  col.  605,  b.).  <<J'ai  depnis  longtems 
renonc^  (he  faji,  in  his  official  answer  to  the  address)  aox  douceurs  de  la  condition 
priyee;  tons  mes  momenta,  ma  yie  entidre,  sont  employ^B  il  remplir  Ut  devoirs  que 
ma  deettHie  et  le  peuple  Fnmeais  m'oni  impoeie" 

t  More  litenuly  thus:  Tne  senate,  wh^ch  eyen  then  bore  the  pompous  title  of  ^ le 
premier  corps  iktai^  which  properly  belonged  to  the  legislatiye  body,  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  First  Consul  on  the  27th  of  March,  whose  address  contained  the  following 
phrases: — *'  Vous  fondez  uae  dre  nouyelle,  made  wms  devez  Vetenuser^  Teclat  n*est  rien 
sans  la  duree.    Nous  ne  saurions  douter,  que  cette  grande  id^e  ne  yous  ait  occupe, 

cor  yotre  g^nie  embrasse  tout  et  n'oubUe  rien Grand  homme,  acheyez 

yotre  ouyrage  en  le  rendaiit  immortel  comme  yotre  gloixe.  Vous  nous  ayez  tire  du 
chaos  du  pass^  yous  nous  faites  b^nir  les  bienfiuts  du  present,  garantissez-nous 
Tayenir." 
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allowed  to  repofle  in  silence,  and  were  only  brought  to  light  after 
other  means  had  been  employed. 

The  intention  was  apparently  to  follow  entirely  the  legal  way ; 
first  to  consnlt  the  oouncil  of  state,  then  to  give  tne  matter  a  form 
by  an  apparently  public  discusrion  and  resolution  in  the  tribunate ;  and 
finally  to  bring  before  the  public  the  determination  previously  kept 
secret  from  them.  In  the  council  of  state,  Thibaudeau  and  other 
genuine  republicans  spoke  courageously  and  powerfully  against  the 

Eroposal  of  an  hereditary  monarchy:  they  have,  however,  since  con- 
»sed  that  they  were  wrong,  since  the  French  nation  did  not  partici- 
pate in  their  view  of  human  affidrs.  They  yielded  too  at  the  time^ 
but  they  insisted  on  not  sacrificing  to  an  autocracy  the  most  important 
rights  of  the  people,  the  only  actual  gain  to  the  nation  from  the 
revolution.  The  council  of  state  proposed,  therefore,  to  Bonaparte's 
very  great  mortification,  that  with  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
those  principles  should  be  proclaimed  which  were  to  secure  the  rights 
and  the  freedom  of  the  nation.  This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
intention  of  allowing  the  continuance  of  a  sort  of  mibtary  dictator- 
ship, under  the  pretext  of  its  being  necessary  during  a  time  of  war: 
it  was  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  other  wheels  in  motion. 

The  tribunate  had  been  long  since  reduced  from  one  hundred  to 
fifty  members,  and  had  thus  lost  all  influence;  it  was  easy,  therefore, 
for  Lucien  Bonaparte  to  persuade  the  other  tribunes  that,  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  affair  of  the  Empire,  they  might  at  last  acquire 
some  favour  for  themselves  before  being  entirely  dismissed.  The 
increase  of  salary  to  the  tribunate,  from  15,000  to  20,000  francs^ 
also  produced  some  efiect.  In  the  senate,  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
more  active  than  his  brother  quite  approved,  for  two  months  the 
enormous  columns  of  the  Manxteur  were  filled  with  petitions  and 
addresses  suitable  to  the  wishes  of  the  governing  power;  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  Fouche,  and  Fontanes  declared  openly  that  an  appa- 
rently voluntary  proclamation  of  the  Empire  was  expected ;  but  it 
was  ninted  at  the  same  time  from  another  quarter,  that  neither  the 
senate  nor  the  tribunate  was  at  all  necessary  in  the  matter.  Soult 
declared  openly,  that  if  the  senate  hesitated,  the  army  would  pro- 
claim an  emperor;  and  Murat,  as  governor  of  Paris,  appointed  a 
period  of  eight  days,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  would  himself 
proclaim  the  emperor  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

This  threat  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  efiect;  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  same  time  in  the  senate  and  in  the  tribunate  from  the 
23rd  to  the  30th  of  April  The  same  insignificant  tribune,  Curee, 
who  had  brought  forward  the  subject  on  tne  15th,  laid  before  the 
house,  on  the  30th,  three  propositions  on  the  subject  of  the  Empire, 
which  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  put  into  his  mouth.  Before 
making  the  speech  (aflerwards  printed)  in  which  he  brought  forward 
these  proposals,  he  was  obliged  to  send  it  in  to  the  cabinet,  whence 
he  received  it  again  with  corrections  and  additions.  His  proposals 
were:  1.  That  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  made  Emperor  of^ France. 
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2.  That  the  Empire  be  considered  hereditary  in  his  &milj.  The 
third  proposition  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  made  by  the 
council  oi  state.  3.  That  the  existing  state  of  afibirs  in  France 
is  only  to  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  a  constitution;  that  the 
existing  state  of  things,  therefore,  must  hereafter  be  perfected.  That 
is,  in  other  words,  that  the  new  constitution  should  be  regulated 
exactly  according  to  the  ffood  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  These 
proposals  were  supported  by  a  long  catalogue  of  speeches,  which 
were  printed  at  full  length  in  the  columns  of  the  Monxteur^  and 
furnished  the  public  with  whole  sheets  of  apologies  for  the  future 
gOYemment.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  however,  that  this 
servile  mass,  who  only  acted  for  their  own  benefit,  was  opposed  by 
some  men  of  strong  principle.  Among  the  latter  we  must  par- 
ticularly notice  Camot,  whose  speech  was  in  every  one's  mouth, 
although,  like  all  the  other  speeches  against  the  proposals,  it  will  be 
souffht  in  vain  in  the  MonUtur^  where  it  is  not  even  mentioned. 
Before  the  many  lon^  sophistical  declamations  of  the  tribunes  were 
completely  printed,  the  three  proposals  had  been  carried ;  and  the 
senate  had,  m  the  mean  time^  also  taken  the  necessary  steps. 

Bonaparte  had  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  the  senate's  address 
of  the  27th  of  March  until  the  25th  of  April,  when  he  at  last  required 
them  to  explain  their  meaning  more  clearly.  Even  then  a  week 
passed  over  without  an}rthing  making  its  appearance;  but  when 
about  this  time  the  tribunate  appeared  to  be  taking  steps  to  be 
beforehand  with  them,  the  senate  quickly  made  up  their  minds. 
The  senate  replied  on  the  3rd  of  May  to  Bonaparte's  message  of  the 
25th  of  April  in  exactly  the  manner  he  wish^.  Only  four  among 
all  those  men,  who  owed  their  dignity  of  senators  entirely  to  the 
revolution  and  to  the  people,  ventured,  even  to  mention  the  rights 
of  the  people  at  alL  It  is  an  understood  thing  in  a  nation  where 
an  academy  of  forty  exists  for  the  express  purpose  of  praising  and 
phrase-making,  that  neither  the  senate  nor  the  tribunate  failed  to 
make  use  ot  the  proper  quantity  of  elegant  phrases,  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  and  flattery,  in  ofEcially  communicating  their  decrees;  and 
that  the  First  Consul  took  care  to  reply,  with  the  various  afiected 
phrases  for  such  cases  made  and  provided;  but  we  have  here  only 
to  do  with  facts. 

Fourteen  days  elapsed  after  the  audiences  of  the  3rd  of  Ma^,  before 
the  decree  of  the  senate  was  publ^ed  establishing  the  Empire:  for, 
firom  the  4th  to  the  16th  of  May,  conferences  were  being  held  amon^ 
the  various  persons  devoted  to  the  new  Emperor,  called  senators,  tn- 
bunes,  members  of  the  legislative  body,  and  councillors  of  state.  No 
one  paid  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  legislative  body  was  not 
sitting  at  the  time:  the  president,  Fontanes,  got  together  some  depu- 
ties, who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  and  sat  with  the  tribunes,  as  if  he 
had  a  right  so  to  do.  This  pretended  commission  for  arranging  the 
constitution  received  their  directions  for  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution direct  from  the  cabinet.     The  result  of  every  sitting  of  this 
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mixed  commission  was  always  deduced  from  certain  fundamental 
principles  laid  down  by  the  cabinet,  and  was  afterwards  sent  back  to 
the  cabinet  and  there  modified.  Thus  was  produced  the  new  imperial 
order  of  things,  which  was  comprehended  in  a  so-called  organising  de- 
cree of  the  senate  of  the  1 6  th  of  May,  and  presented  to  the  new  Em  peror 
at  St.  Cloud,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  18th.  Immediately  after 
this  Napoleon  was  personally  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French ; 
and,  at  the  same  time  with  the  executions  of  the  conspirators,  splendid 
festivals  and  theatrical  processions  were  exhibited  to  the  Pansians. 

In  all  this  a  disgraceful  farce  was  played  with  the  French  people: 
their  consent  was  apparently  asked  to  a  change  in  the  government, 
which  gave  the  governing  individual  absolute  power;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  only  question  proposed  to  the  people  was  a  merely  se- 
condary one,  whether  the  imperial  power  should  be  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Napoleon  1  Because,  as  it  was  said,  it  was  ad\4sable  to 
collect  the  opinions  of  the  whole  empire,  but  really  because  Bonaparte 
had  been  inauced  to  act  the  part  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  to  bring 
the  pope  to  Paris,  and  to  recal  all  the  old  court  nonsense,  with  all 
the  court  dignitaries  and  great  officers  of  the  Empire ;  all  the  Byzantine 
tinsel  and  stiffness  of  the  middle  a^,  the  comedy  of  the  coronation, 
&c.,  were  not  completely  finished  tiU  December,  1804.  We  cannot 
delay  over  the  separate  scenes  and  acts  of  the  months  from  June  to 
December,  but  merely  select  some  of  the  principal  ones. 

We  must  first  remark,  that  the  senate,  which,  because  it  was  to  do 
everything  and  to  be  everything  in  the  new  £;overnment,  had  granted 
itself  all  sorts  of  privileges,  was  very  sparingly  rewarded  by  tne  Em- 
peror, jealous  as  ne  was  of  all  that  referred  to  nis  power  as  ruler.  He 
committed  the  compilation  of  the  imperial  constitution,  not  to  the 
senate,  but  to  a  mixed  commission,  consisting  of  the  three  consuls,  seve- 
ral senators,  and  all  the  ministers.  This  commission  met  at  St.  Cloud, 
the  new  order  of  things  was  composed  there,  and  this  compilation  was 
laid  before  the  senate  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  order  that  they  might  pub- 
lish it  as  a  decree  of  the  senate,  t.^.,  might  make  it  a  law.  The  whole 
of  this  constitution,  which  was  concluded  and  published  on  the  18th 
of  May,  would  take  up  too  much  space ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
quote  here  some  portions  of  it  to  which  we  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  refer. 

The  new  kingdom  was  first  made  a  part  of  the  private  property  of 
Napoleon,  so  that  it  was  transferrable  from  him  to  his  son  or  to  his 
adopted  son.  Failing  any  son  or  adopted  son  of  Napoleon,  Joseph 
and  Louis  Bonaparte  and  their  heirs  succeeded  to  the  throne  Lucien 
was  excluded  because,  as  his  brother  said,  he  had  contracted  a  car- 
nival marriage  ;  that  is  to  say,  because  Napoleon  did  not  choose  to  ac- 
knowledge his  brother's  wife  as  a  sister-in-law.  Jerome  only  decided 
at  a  later  period  to  declare  his  marriage  contracted  with  Miss  Patter- 
son in  North  America  null;  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  new 
Emperor  became  princes  and  princesses,  and  received  each  a  million 
annually,  in  order  to  set  a  destructive  example  to  the  French,  and 
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at  their  expense  of  luxury,  pomp,  and  extravagance.  The  Emperor 
obtained  from  the  liberahty  of  tne  senate  all  the  privile^s  whicn  the 
Constituent  National  Assembly  had  granted  to  Louis  XVl.  in  1791. 
He  was  allowed  the  use  of  all  the  royal  castles  that  were  left,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  crown  lands,  and  a  civil  list  of  25  millions  annually. 
In  order  that  the  two  other  consuls,  and  all  who  had  merited  the 
thanks  of  the  new  Byzantine  Emperor,  might  be  rewarded  as  they 
deserved,  the  memory  of  Charlemagne's  Paladins,  and  of  the  innu- 
merable dignities  and  ranks  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  of  the  ro- 
mantic courts  of  chivalry,  was  revived. 

The  Paladins  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  revived  by  Bona- 
parte, were  the  chancellor  of  state,  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  the 
grand  elector,  the  grand  admiral,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire,  and 
the  constable.  Each  of  these  merely  ostentatious  dignitaries  received 
annually  from  the  treasury  a  third  of  a  million,  except  where  he  was 
a  prince,  and  therefore  in  the  receipt  of  a  million  already.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  made  elector;  Louis,  constable;  the  Consul  Lebrun 
was  made  treasurer  of  the  Empire;  and  Cambac^r^s,  chancellor  of  the 
Empire.  The  dignities  of  lord  high  admiral  and  of  chancellor  of 
state  were  at  first  not  filled  up,  but  Napoleon  afterwards  made  his 
step-son,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  chancellor  of  state.  Talleyrand  had 
expected  to  receive  this  appointment,  which  was  something  of  a 
diplomatic  cast ;  he  was  therefore  offended  at  being  only  rewarded 
with  an  office  at  court.     He  was  made  grand-chamberlain  ;  Duroc, 

f rand-marshal  of  the  palace;  Caulaincourt,  master  of  the  horse; 
lerthier,  master  of  the  hounds.  The  court  clergy,  and  everything 
connected  with  them,  were  restored  at  a  great  expense:  at  their  head 
was  the  Emperor's  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch,  as  grand-almoner.  The 
generals  who  had  created  the  new  Empire,  and  who  were  to  sustain 
It,  were  rewarded  just  as  William  tne  Conqueror  rewarded  the 
Norman  barons  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  conquest  of  England. 
Napoleon  at  first  made  eighteen  generals,  marshals,*  but  afterwards 
increased  the  number,  ana  thus  obtained  a  new  means  of  urging  am- 
bitious generals  to  almost  imheard-of  exertions.  All  these  appoint- 
ments and  nominations  were  made  on  the  19  th  of  May:  an  army  of 
officials  without  office,  and  attendants  without  dignities^  was  soon 
organised;  the  antechambers  were  soon  filled,  as  they  had  formerly 
been,  with  titled  lackeys,  and  troops  of  servants  lived  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.  Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  following  observations, 
what  became  of  the  constitution. 

The  senate  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  although  the  Emperor  had  rather  shortly  refused 
its  four  absurd  demands  for  itself;  and  it  now  received,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Emperor,  all  the  privileges  which  would  have  been 
refused  to  an  independent  body.    The  senate  continued  to  be,  as 

*  Augereau,  Bemadotte,  Berthier,  BesdSres,  Brane,  Davonst,  Jourdan,  KeUer- 
maim,  Lannes,  Lefebvxe,  Magscna,  Moncejr,  Mortier,  Mnrat,  Key,  Peiignon,  8er 
miier,  Soult. 

TOL.  VII.  2  A 
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fonnerly,  a  college  of  eighty  penaionen;  but  was,  moreover,  endowed 
with  eetates  and  splendid  residences  in  the  departments.  The  senate 
had  eren  previously  chosen  its  members,  inasmuch  as  they  might 
present  tlwee  candidates  for  choice  to  the  Bmperor;  but  the  latter 
now  obtained  the  additional  right  of  naming  senators  immediately. 
Besides  this,  the  six  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  and  Ihe  princes, 
on  reaching  the  a^  of  eighteen,  were  to  have  seats  and  rotes  in  the 
senate.  Tne  duties  of  the  senate  had  formerly  been  to  select  the 
members  of  the  other  colleges  from  the  lists  of  notables  submitted  to 
them ;  to  annul  laws  and  decrees  which  were  at  variance  with  the 
constitution  ;  and  to  change  the  constitution  itself,  if  necessary,  by 
means  of  organising  decrees  of  the  senate.  Odier  duties  were  now 
added  to  these.  From  this  time  the  senate  was  to  unite  with  its 
servile  functions  the  most  important  privilege  of  parliaments  and 
.tatee-general.  It  was  i«quii^  to  na^  a  ^mni^,  v^oae  duty 
should  be  to  watch  over  the  personal  liberty  of  the  eitiaens  and 
the  liberfy  of  the  press;  or,  in  otherwords,  to  see  that  no  cme  should 
remain  in  prison  without  being  brought  before  the  proper  judge; 
and  that  authors  were  protected  firom  the  interfsrence  of  govern- 
ment. The  effect  of  toe  senatorial  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was,  that,  fix)m  ibis  time  forward,  not  even  the  ai^^earance 
of  any  liberal  opinion  was  allowed  to  be  made  public;  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  was  so  little  secured  by  the  servile  senate,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  all  the  prisons  were  fiiU  of  persons  aocmed, 
but  never  brought  to  trial.  The  tribunate,  which  had  allowed  itself 
to  be  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  salaiy  of  5000  francs  for  the  service 
which  it  had  rendered  to  the  new  Emperor,  was  allowed  to  remain  a 
walking  diadow  till  1807.  It  was,  iiowever,  entirely  superfluous 
from  the  time  when,  in  1804,  it  had  been  divided,  like  l^e  council 
of  state,  into  sections.  The  publicity  of  the  sittings  of  the  tribunate 
ceased  entirely;  the  fifW  tribunes  were  divided  into  three  sections, 
one  for  legidation,  one  for  finance,  and  one  for  internal  government. 
The  sections  consulted  in  secret,  and  apart  from  each  other,  with  the 
councillors  of  state,  who  communicated  to  ihem  the  intentions  of  the 
government,  and  afterwards,  in  connexion  with  the  councillors  of 
state,  defended  these  proposals  in  the  legislative  body.  As  the  tribu- 
nate became  by  degrees  entirely  silent,  it  was  thought  neeeesarv  to 
preserve  at  least  an  appearance  of  publicilnr;  but  this  was  done 
merely  by  transferring  tne  pubUeity  to  the  L^pslative  body.  The 
members  of  the  legislative  body,  it  was  determined,  mo  had 
formeriy  merely  the  power  of  acoepiang  or  rejecting  the  proposals  of 
the  government,  should  in  future  oe  allowed  to  consult  respecting 
these  proposals,  in  secret  session,  with  the  tribunes  and  councillors  of 
state.  Tne  whole  publicity  of  the  matter  consisted  in  afterwards 
making  the  result  of  these  deliberations  known  in  a  public  sesaon. 

We  refrain  &om  any  remark  on  the  difgraceful  &rce  acted 
with  the  French  nation,  its  rights  and  its  constitudon,  and  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  in  a  note  the  words  of  an  intelligent  and  well* 
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infonned  French  stateflman,  who,  on  all  occaeions  where  it  is  at  all 
possible,  rides  very  decidedly  with  Napoleon,  his  government,  and 
administration.*  Neither  shall  we  dwell  on  the  splendid  festivities, 
which  were  emploved  to  amuse  the  Paiirians,  from  June  till  the 
end  of  1804,  furtner  than  to  remark,  that  they  were  very  dearly 
bought.  In  addition  to  the  secret  systems  of  police  which  the  Em- 
peror had  fonnerly  introduced,  when  First  Con8ul,t  a  police  of  the 
Empire  was  introduced  [on  the  10th  of  July,  or  in  other  words,  the 
mimstry  of  police,  under  Fouche,  established,  the  aboUtion  of  which 
had  been  fonnerly  considered  a  favour  done  to  the  p€K>ple,  and  a  yield- 
ing to  revolutionary  caprice.  Fouche  had  under  nim  four  council- 
lors of  state  to  manage  his  correspondence,  and  a  lar^e  number  of 
inferior  ofBcers,  who  conducted  the  consultation  of  the  people 
regarding  the  hereditary  succession.  Lavalette  was  made  post- 
master-general, solely  in  order  that  the  violation  of  the  secrets  of 
1>rivate  coirespondence  by  the  police^  and  the  systematic  opening  of 
etters,  might  be  fully  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  under  his 
direction.  This  same  man  was  regarded  all  over  Europe  as  a 
martyr  in  1815,  amply  because  men  are  accustomed  to  judge  from 
the  impresrions  of  l^e  moment.  The  special  tribunals  were  retained  in 
operation,  under  the  pretext  of  the  war  with  England^  and  the  trial 
by  jury  was  suspended  for  two  years  in  the  departments  of  the  C6tes 
du  Nord,  Morbuiam,  Vaucluse,  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  Var,  Alps, 
Golo,  Liamone,  Po,  Dura,  Sesia^  Stura,  Marengo,  and  Tanaro. 

The  Parisians  were  consoled  for  all  this  by  the  new  Byzantine 
arrangements,  providing  a  privileged  class  with  titles  and  orders,  who, 
on  public  occarions,  at  court  and  church  festivals,  where  every  one 
appeared  in  uniform,  and  with  various  decorations,  looked  proudly 
down  upon  mere  citiEens,  as  formerly.  The  first  of  these  theatrical 
court  festivals  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  of  July,  with  extraordinary 
temporal  and  spiritual  pomp.  The  cardinal-legate  and  a  numerous 
suite  of  clergy  figured  in  the  spiritual  portion;  Napoleon  distributed 
ribbons,  stars,  and  crosses,  to  his  new  order  of  the  legion  of  honour; 
and  Lae^p^de,  the  natural  historian,  the  diancellor  of  the  new  order, 
made  a  speech  which  would  have  done  honour  to  Fontanes.  When 
a  serious  man  like  Thibaudeau,  who  was  himself  present,  calls  the 
ceremony  of  the  14th  of  July  majestic  and  imposing,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture on  any  remarks  on  it;  tiiough  it  appears  to  us  that  the  whole 

*  Leftbrre,  "<  BbtoisB  des  Cabmsto  de  i'9Siirope»''  &c^  Ac,  toL  1,  p.  897.  <<ITn 
Senatns-conaalte,  qui  rqglait  toutea  les  parties  au  noayean  gpiawnineot,  at  qui 
ilzait  les  attributioiia  et  les  rapports  do  tons  les  corps  de  V^tat,  Ait  d^crdte  le  16 
Mai,  1804.  C6tait  oomme  ane  troisitee  cxmsUtation  sppropri^  an  caractdre  et 
^  la  destinatian  de  la  monnelite.  Oette  gnade  v6Tehiti(m  dans  le  girnvwucMent 
s'aocoo^t  an  rabsence  dn  ooips  l^pislatif.  JamaiB  mi  m^avaii  mnn  09S  qMmr  wi 
td  tnepria  dea  droits  des  citeycu  etdela  conMtUiUion ;  mats  lea  eBpriia  HmaU  d^jatdkment 
fafonnh  it  la  dactatwre,  que  le  defitut  de  comeoura  dea  dkjpvUa  de  la  natftm  Jvf  d  pnii« 
remarqiU** 

t  IJoroc  presided  OTer  the  poUioe  of  the  palao^  the  military  goyemar  over  that  of 
Paris,  and  Sayaxy,  inspeoteur-gln^Tal  de  gendannerie^  over  the  seoet  police  of  the 
whole  of  Fnmoib 
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ceremony  was  much  better  suited  to  England  or  Germany,  and  the 
olden  time,  than  to  this  mass  of  Frenchmen,  and  to  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  Lacep^de's  speech,  which  probably  pleased  the  French 
very  well,  appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  empty  de- 
clamation. As  regards  the  otner  powers  of  Europe,  the  servile 
diplomatists  of  Prussia  made  so  little  difficulty  about  recognising  the 
new  Emperor,  that  they  even  claimed  a  considerable  share  of  merit 
for  their  King  on  account  of  his  complaisance;  just  as  they  had  not 
failed  in  claiming  considerable  merit  from  the  French,  for  their 
yielding  and  complaisant  behaviour  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  Austria,  too,  had  been  previously  consulted, 
and  had  raised  no  objections;  intending  to  take  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  establish  a  hereditary  Austrian  Empire,  inasmuch  as 
the  German  elective  Empire  had  lost  all  its  importance,  and  for  the 
future  could  only  produce  vexation,  without  any  profit  whatever. 

But  of  all  the  fancies  which  the  new  Emperor  took  into  his  head, 
the  most  extraordinary  was  that  encouraged  by  all  those  who 
dreamed  of  Charlemagne,  and  who  were  eager  to  introduce  into 
France  the  tasteless  etiquette  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  namely,  to 
bo  spiritually  inducted  into  his  office,  and  thus  to  render  his  person 
t acred.  The  whole  of  the  negotiations  with  Rome  relative  to  the 
]^.>pe''s  journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  new 
]  i.iipcror,  appear  to  us  nothing  less  than  ridiculous.  Napoleon  was, 
(;;i  this  occasion,  no  less  deceived  than  the  pope:  the  ceremony  of 
Miointing  him  did  not  render  him  holier  than  he  had  been,  or  his 
empire  more  durable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been;  and  the 
pope  gained  nothing  for  the  system  of  ultra-montanism  by  the  part 
which  Napoleon  mM.e  him  play  in  Paris.  The  principal  reason  for 
inducing  the  pope  to  come,  and  for  spending  so  much  lime  and 
money  upon  the  ceremonies  during  the  month  of  December,  was  no 
doubt  a  wish  to  eclipse  the  coronations  of  former  kings  in  Rheims, 
and  to  contrast  them  with  that  of  ^he  new  Emperor.  The  pope  came 
to  Paris  in  the  middle  of  winter,  because  it  was  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber that  the  senate  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor,  by  one  of 
its  orators — the  senator  Francois  de  Neufchateau — the  decree  respect- 
ing the  hereditary  succession;  and  the  coronation  and  anointing  was 
to  take  place  on  the  2nd.  A  description  of,  or  any  observations  on, 
the  festivities  on  the  second  and  following  days — on  the  luxury,  the 
expense,  and  the  splendoiir  of  the  various  dignitaries  of  the  court 
and  of  the  Empire— on  the  ceremony  itself,'and  the  etiquette  observed 
at  it, — would  not  be  suitable  in  a  work  like  thejpresent,  which  is 
written  for  very  difierent  purposes.  We  shall  merely  remark, 
therefore,  that  the  festivities  were  said  to  have  cost  eighty-five  millions 
of  francs.  We  remetnber  very  well,  that  every  one  was  full  of 
astonishment,  admiration,  and  joy,  on  the  occasion.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  man ! 

It  has  been  noticed,  as  an  instance  of  cleverness  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon^  that  he  did  not  allow  the  pope  to  place  the  crown  on  his 
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heady  but  took  it  from  the  altar  and  placed  it  on  his  head  himself. 
This  appears  to  us  merely  childish,  particularly  after  so  much  stress 
had  been  laid  upon  the  pope's  performing  the  ceremony.  K  circum- 
stances had  been  favouraole,  the  Roman  diplomatists  were  clever 
enough  to  draw  th^  same  conclusions  from  the  anointing  as  from  the 
coronation,  and  to  found  the  same  rights  upon  it;  and  if  circum- 
stances were  unfavourable,  as  they  certainly  were  from  1805  to  1808, 
the  new  autocrat  could  not  have  considered  himself  more  bound  to 
ultra-montanism  by  the  coronation,  than  he  was  already  by  the 
anointing. 


§  11. 

RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE — ^HOS- 
TILITY BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  POWERS. 

A. — ENGLAND. 

When,  shortly  before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Pitt  and  his  friends, 
with  their  immoderate  zeal  against  France  and  everything  French, 
retired  from  the  government,  a  better  relation  between  France  and 
England  existed  for  some  time.  The  tone  of  Pitt's  ministry  towards 
Napoleon  may  be  best  judged  of  by  the  pamphlets,  which  procured 
for  Canning,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
minister,  and  a  position  in  the  ministry.  Canning  has  since  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  this  tone,  borrowed  from  Marat  or  Junius,  was 
not  made  use  of  by  him  from  fanaticism,  but  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  national  character,  and  from  policy.  Addington's  minis- 
try, too,  was  full  of  English  prejudices,  and  influenced  by  the  blind 
fear  of  George  III.  Even  m  1802,  therefore,  it  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  Bonaparte's  activity.  The  most  remarkable  man  in 
this  ministry  was  Liord  Eldon,  tne  celebrated  lawyer,  and  the  friend 
of  long  suits  and  of  the  various  tricks  of  the  l&w;  Addington,  who 
had  been  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  no  statesman, 
was  also  assisted  by  a  raving  French-hater,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  son  of 
that  Lord  Liverpool,  who,  under  the  name  of  Jenkinson,  had  been 
for  several  years  the  friend  and  secret  adviser  of  George  III.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  two  representa- 
tives  of  the  highest  and  most  wealthy  circles,  such  as  are  necessary 
in  every  English  ministry  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  parliament,  had 
I'etained  their  places,  as  the  new  ministry  was  in  point  of  fact  of  the 
same  colour  in  politics  as  the  former  one. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  new  ministry,  as  it  had  been  that 
of  the  previous  one,  was  to  keep  the  king  in  good  humour  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation.  The  previous  ministry  had  five  times  paid 
the  pret^ded  debts  of  the  king,  during  a  time  when  the  taxes  were 
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very  oppreBBiye  and  the  finances  in  a  very  nnsatiBiBctory  state:  the 
new  ministiy  paid  them  for  the  sixth  time^  and  also  refined  to  in* 
demnify  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  his  revenues  of  the  Dudiy  of 
ComwalL  This  latter  was  not  done  because  the  prinee  was  enor> 
moualy  efxpensive  and  a  roue  of  the  first  daas,  but  because  his  fiither 
had  disagreed  with  him,  and  favoured  the  Duke  of  York,  wlio  was  no 
leas  a  spendthrift  and  a  rau^  than  his  brother.  During  Addingfton's 
ministry,  the  ruling  party  actually  and  publicly  insulted  the  miseiy 
of  the  people.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
taken  into  the  ministry  to  strengthen  the  ruling  party,  and  had  been 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  a  lawyer  (Abbott)  was  elected 
speaker.  This  man,  as  repres^tative  of  the  house,  had  the  audacity, 
in  his  speech  to  the  king,  not  merely  to  say,  that  it  liad  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  Parliament  to  pay  the  king's  debts  for  the  sixth  time, 
but  to  add,  that  the  king  (not  the  people  or  the  Parliament)  was  the 
chief  support  of  English  hberty.* 

As  the  English,  as  well  as  the  French,  remained  faithful  to  their 
original  plans,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  a  pretext  for  new  quarrels 
was  formed  as  early  as  1802.  The  English  had  expected  that  France 
would  have  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  them :  they  were 
deceived  in  their  expectations.  Bonaparte  was  naturally  irritated,  at 
finding  that  all  the  conspiracies  and  treasonable  correspondence  of 
the  royalists  were  assisted  and  supported  by  England.  Tliis  was 
denied  by  the  English  ministers ;  but  jBonapartc's  police  daily  brought 
him  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  fact.  An  emigrant  named  Pdtter 
edited  a  French  paper  in  London,  intended  for  circulation  in  France, 
in  which  Bonaparte  was  constantly  the  object  of  the  most  virulent 
attacks ;  Bonaparte,  on  the  other  nand,  who  was  almost  ridiculously 
tenderon  thispoint ,  complained  incessantly  of  the  English  forprotecting 
this  paper.  He  was  also  very  severely  handled  in  some  of  the  Eng- 
li^  papers;  and  when  he  demanded  that  the  conspirators  should  be 
banished  from  London,  and  that  the  papers  should  oe  suppressed  and 

frosecuted,  this  could  not  be  granted  him  for  constitutional  reasons, 
^eltier  was  prosecuted  and  fined ;  but  Bonaparte  soon  saw  that  this 
trial  had  been  more  injuriousto  himself  than  to  the  accused :  he  took  the 
matter,  therefore,  into  his  own  hands.  All  the  newspapers  in  France, 
and  in  the  countries  dependent  on  France,  were  full  of  the  most 
violent  language  against  England;  and  this,  with  the  very  strict  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  exercised  in  France,  was  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  tirades  of  English  editors,  who  were  quite  independent  ot 
the  government,  and  who  only  gave  publicity  to  their  own  often 

*■  That  eTery  one  znsjr  judge  for  himtel^  we  gire  here  Mr.  Abbott's  words  to  the 
king,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1802:  <<It  has  giren  the  highest  MUU/acdM  to  your 
majesty's  fiuthinl  commons,  to  relieve  those  pressing  demands,  which  the  general 
difSculties  of  the  times  had  cast  upon  the  provision  assigned  by  Parliament  for  the 
sapport  of  your  mojeety's  household,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your  crown. 
For  this  comitnr  has  not  now  to  learn,  titat  the  numarchjf  ia  the  beet  aad  etrongeet 
aecurUy  for  the  liberties  of  the^peopk,  and  that  the  splendour  of  the  throne  reflects 
lustre  and  dignity  upon  the  whole  natioiC*  « 
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ecstravagant  ideas^  Bonaparte  himself  dictated  some  of  the  most 
Tiole&t  aarticleS)  and  compelled  them  to  be  received  into  German 
papers,  by  his  influence  with  the  G^man  governments.  The  quarrel 
Lurted  from  May^  1802,  till  Janoary,  1803,  when  it  had  reached  its 
hmght.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1802,  Bonaparte  had  given  a  hint 
of  nis  intentioBSf  by  converting  the  Cisalpine  into  an  Italian  re- 

Eablic,  and  causing  himself  to  be  chosen  its  president ;  Piedmont 
ad  been  united  with  France,  and  Greneral  Sebastiani  despatched  to 
Egypt  and  to  the  Bast  on  a  mission,  involving  important  conse- 
quenees  to  both  Ehi^land  and  Russia.  The  expedition  against  St. 
DoHiingo,  the  forced  surrender  of  Louisiana  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
die  demand  that  they  should  also  cede  the  Floridas,  haa  excited  jea- 
lousy; and  towards  tne  end  of  the  year  1802,  the  political  contest  had 
become  a  personal  quarrel  between  Bonaparte,  to  whom  nature  had 
entirely  refused  any  diplomatic  talent,  and  the  most  obstinate  portion 
of  the  Ei^lish  aristocracy,  whom  the  rest  blindly  followed  from  habit. 
In  August,  1802,  the  contest  respecting  newspapers,  respecting 
tolerated  emigrants  and  assistance  rendered  to  conspirators,  was  em- 
bittered by  a  contest  respecting  Malta,  which  gave  rise  to  some 
violent  diplomaftic  explanations.  It  had  been  agreed  by  the  late 
peace,  that  the  island  snould  be  given  up,  three  months  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  to  the  Neapolitans,  who  should  hold  it  tempo- 
rarily, for  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  French,  who  were  quartered 
in  the  Neapolitan  harbours  and  fortresses,  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  evacuate  them.  The  English  hesitated,  and  at  first  excused  their 
hesitation,  on  the  ground  that  a  grand-master  had  not  yet  been 
chosen ;  it  was  known,  however,  that  their  intrigues  in  Rome  hindered 
the  choice  of  a  grand-mastw;  and  that,  by  means  of  Queen  CaiDline, 
they  delayed  the  departure  of  the  2000  Neapolitan  troops  who  were 
to  occupy  the  island.  Naples  was,  however,  at  last  obhged  to  send 
Ihe  troop.  The  English  then  sought  for  other  excuses,  and  ex- 
cluded the  Neapolitans  from  the  town.  The  interchange  of  ambas- 
sadors, who  were  to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
powers,  was  therefore  put  off  from  month  to  month;  and  when  at 
last,  in  November,  1802,  Lord  Whitworth  was  despatched  to  Paris, 
and  General  Andreossy  to  London,  every  one  anticipated  a  new 
rupture  before  long. 

The  EngUsh  ministry  had  given  express  orders  to  the  governor  of 
Malta  not  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  caused  the  king,  in  his  address 
to  Parliament,  on  Nov.  23,  to  make  use  of  words  very  important 
under  the  circumstances.*    These  words  appear  expressly  intended 

*  We  quote  tbe  worda  here  refinred  to:  <'  In  my  inteffcoune  with  foreign  powora, 
I  haye  he^  actuated  by  a  sincere  disposition  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  is, 
neyerthdess,  impossible  for  me  to  lose  sight  of  that  established  and  wise  system  of 
poliay  \3j  wludi  the  interest  of  other  states  ore  c<»mected  with  our  own,  and  I  can, 
thercSbre^  not  be  iudil^rant  to  any  material  change  in  their  relatiye  oondition  and. 
strength.  Mj  conduct  will  be  inyaiiably  regulated  by  a  due  consideration  of  the 
actual  situation  of  Europe,  and  by  a  watchfiil  solicitude  for  the  permanent  welfare 
of  my  pooplft.** 
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to  raise  the  whole  violence  of  the  Old  England  party,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  against  Bonaparte  and  the  French,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  debate  on  the  address;  and^  in  &ct,  all  those  who  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  their  countrymen — Grenville,  Canning, 
Windham — launched  out  on  this  occasion  into  the  most  violent  invec- 
tives. Bonaparte  answered  these  by  much  more  violent  invectives, 
which  took  up  two  whole  columns  m  the  Moniteur^  apd  were  re- 
printed, by  command,  in  several  other  papers.  Bonaparte  had  been 
at  the  same  time  deeply  offended  personally,  by  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his  history  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  had 
been  received  by  the  kin^  and  the  Duke  of  Yorjc,  who  were  then  at 
the  head  of  that  party  which  considered  every  ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical prejudice  as  a  palladium  of  Old  England.  The  book  is  fml  of 
unworthy  accusations  against  Bonaparte;  it  contains  the  most  ma- 
licious accusations,  and  evidently  untrue  accounts.  The  Duke  of 
York,  however,  permitted  it  to  oe  dedicated  to  him ;  and  the  king, 
who  was  not  in  general  very  amiable  in  that  way,  received  General 
Wilson,  who  had  served  as  a  major  in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  with 
distinguished  condescension. 

Bonaparte  avenged  himself  for  this  in  his  peculiar  way.  He 
caused  all  die  rhodomontades  of  Colonel  Sebastiani,  whom  he  had 
despatched  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Turkey,  and  all 
his  vituperations  against  the  English,  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Momi- 
teur,  from  his  report,  and  even  took  care  that  his  attack  on  England 
was  a  little  sharpened.  When  Sebastiani's  report,  thus  aggravated, 
appeared  in  the  Maniieur,  towards  the  end  of  January,  1803,  the 
English  national  pride  was  deeply  wounded;  the  war-party  in  Eng- 
land became  all  powerful,  and  it  was  definitely  declared  that  Malta 
should  not  be  given  up.  Under  these  circumstances,  prudence  would 
have  required  Bonaparte  to  have  lefl  the  negotiations  with  Lord 
Whit  worth  entirely  to  Talleyrand;  as  he  must  have  foreseen  him- 
self, that  in  a  personal  interview,  the  coolness  and  pride  of  the  Eng- 
lishman would  rouse  his  own  excitable  and  violent  temperament  to 
rage.  Personally,  however,  he  probably  reckoned  upon  a  rupture 
even  on  the  18th  of  February,  when  he  apostrophised  Lord  Whit- 
worth  as  he  did — a  rupture  wmch  his  ministers,  and  he  himself  in  his 
cooler  moments,  thought  it  prudent  to  delay. 

Lord  Whitworth  wrote  down  the  conversation  which  he  had  with 
Bonaparte,  on  the  18th  of  February,  immediately  after  it  had  taken 
place,  and  it  is  to  be  found  among  the  documents  which  the  English 
published  in  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The  scene  which 
occurred  between  Bonaparte  and  Lord  Whitworth  can  be  better  un- 
derstood from  this  collection  of  documents,  or  from  Bignon*s  report, 
than  from  the  long  talk  that  Thiers  gives  on  the  subject.  The  fact 
is,  that  Bonaparte,  when  he  publicly  attacked  Lord  Whitworth,  as 
representative  of  his  government,  had  a  conversation  with  him,  in 
which  he  did  not  show  a  particle  of  diplomatic  skill;  but  so  much 
the  more  the  military  violence  of  his  Corsican  nature.    He  boasted. 
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he  threatened;  he  wandered  from  the  pointy  as  was  his  onstom  when 
he  made  speeches;  he  betrayed  his  weakness  during  the  heat  of  his 
discourse,  manifested  ill-will,  and,  at  the  same  time,  showed  clearly 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  him  to  give  effect  to  his  threats.  In 
order  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  the  text,  we  cite  in  the  note  the 
few  words  in  which  Lefeovre  mves  the  official  accoimt  of  the  trans- 
action.*^ This  violence  towards  the  representative  of  the  EngUsh 
nation — ^his  declaration  that  he  still  entertained  the  expectation  of 
possessing  Egypt— could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  urnng  an 
cnein^etic  government  like  the  English,  and  one  not  at  all  mferior 
to  Bonaparte  himself  in  firmness,  to  oppose  his-  designs.  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  therefore,  declared  to  General  Andreossy,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  that  England  would  not  cede  Malta,  and  that,  if  Bona- 
parte insisted  upon  its  cession,  the  ministry  of  which  he  was  a 
member  would  be  obliged  to  retire  and  make  way  for  that  which  it 
had  succeeded. 

Bonaparte  had  in  the  mean  time  perceived  that  he  had  been  too 
hasty,  and  had  commissioned  Talleyrand  to  make  good  the  harm  he 
had  done  by  his  violent  scene  on  the  18th,  and  by  an  article  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  23rd  of  February.  This  article  was  in  the  form  of 
a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Empire;  but  was  so  violent  in  its 
expressions,  so  insulting  to  the  English  nation,  that  the  English 
ministry,  which  wished  to  preserve  peace,  if  possible,  felt  itself  in  a 
very  embarrassing  position.f  We  must  not  forget,  that  all  this  hap* 
pened  just  at  the  time  when  Bonaparte  was  excessively  irritated  about 
Greor^es  Cadoudal's  conspiracy,  which  he  attributea  entirely  to  the 
Enghsh,  and  which  was  at  least  aided  by  English  money^  and  by  their 
consuls  and  navy. 

Bonaparte's  insulting  article  of  February  23rd  was  answered  by  the 

*  Lefebyre,  <* Hist,  des  Cabineto  de  I'Europe,"  &c.,  roL  L,  p.  270.  ^TX  avait  regu, 
dit  il,  beaucoup  deproTOcations  det  Anglais depuis  la  conclusion  du  traits  d* Amiens, 
U  ne  ^en  dmimulait  ovcim.  On  lui  r^rochait  de  penser  i  TEgypte:  s'il  ayait  Toulu 
la  plus  importante  ^tait  leur  reftis  d'evacuer  Bialte  et  Alexandrie.  A  cet  ^gaid, 
aucune  consideration  ne  pourait  le  faire  changer:  il  aimerait  mieux  Toir  les  Anglais 
maStres  du  faubourg  St.  Antoine  que  de  Malte.  Le  ressentiment  qu'il  ^prouvait 
contre  TAngleterre  augmentait  de  jour  en  jour,  paroeque  chaque  vent  qui  soufflait 
des  cdtes  de  oe  pays  ne  lui  apportait  qu'inimiti^  contre  sa  personne.  hi  la  guerre 
derait  eclater,  u  dtait  K'solu  de  tenter  use  desoente,  gudque  danger  qnCdU  offrttf  et 
s'en  emparer,  il  aurait  pu  le  faire  en  enroyant  25,000  nommes  k  Aboukir.  Mais  il 
ne  le  fit  pas,  quelque  desir  qu*il  piit  ayoir  de  la  poss^er  comme  oolonie,  paroequ*il 
ne  croyait  pas  qu*elle  ralut  la  peine  de  courir  les  risques  d'une  guerre  dans  laqudle 
il  pourrait  dtre  regard^  comme  raggresseur,  puieque  tdt  ou  tard  FEgypte  appartien" 
drait  A  la  France,  eoU  par  la  ehSUe  dePempire  7Wc,  soitpar  qudque  arrangement  avec  la 
PorieJ* 

t  Bignon  and  his  party  are  too  good  adrocates  of  Napoleon  to  glre  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  this  report,  to  be  found  in  the  Moniteur,  An  XI.,  col.  629 : — 
"  Tant  que  durera  cette  lutte  des  partis  en  Angleterre,  il  est  des  mesures  que  la 
prudence  commando  au  gouyemement  de  la  r^publique.  Cinq  cent  mille  hommes 
doiyent  dtre  et  sont  prdts  i  la  d^fendre  et  Ji  la  yenger.  Etrange  n^cesdt^  que  de 
miserables  passions  imposent  A  deux  nations,  qu'un  in^tr^t  et  une  6gale  yolontc 
attachent  k  la  paiz.  Quelque  soit  k  Londres  le  succds  de  Fintrigue,  elle  n'entrainera 
pas  d'autres  peuples  dans  les  li^es  nouyelles,  et,  le  gouoemement  le  dit  aoec  un  juste 
orgueS,  eetde  fAngkUrre  ne  eawraU  at^curcThd  hater  contre  la  France," 
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English  on  March  Sth-^oot  by  words,  but>  aocordm^  to  thdr  custom^ 
by  action.  A  royal  message  of  this  date  required  serious  prepara- 
tions for  ynac ;  and  the  Parliament  immediately  aoled  upon  the 
message.*  This  induced  Bonaparte  to  give  vent  to  his  dissatisflu)- 
tion  against  Enffland,  in  an  exceedingly  insulting  address  to  Lord 
Wfaitworth,  at  nis  nesct  court-day,  on  which  oecasion  he  also 
attacked  the  Swedidi  ambassador  in  a  manner  quite  unheard  of  in 

i>olite  soexety.  Before  some  two  hundred  persons  assembled  at  his 
ev^e,  he  addressed  the  English  ambassador  harshly  and  insultingly, 
after  having  caused  Talleyrand  to  read  over  to  him  previously  a 
note  full  01  threatening  expressions  and  hostile  intentioDS-  towards 
England.^  These  scenes  and  convensationsy  which  are  treated  as 
very  important  in  most  books,  appear  to  us  to  be  only  so  in  as  far  as 
they  illustrate  the  personal  character  of  the  First  Consul.  In  a 
pohtical  point  of  view,  they  were  a  subject  of  complaint,  but  by  no 
means  the  reason  of  the  war;  for  the  English  ministry  had  previously 

S' ven  orders  to  occupy  Cape  Town,  which  had  been  given  up  to  tiie 
utch,  according  to  theterms  of  thepeace.  The  English,  upon  thiS)  con* 
duded  a  capitalation  with  the  Dutch,  by  which  the  latter  were  so 
bound  up,  that  the  English  could  take  possession  of  the  town  at  any 
moment.  This  capitulation  Bonaparte  caused  to  be  printed  in  the 
MotdUuTy  with  the  heading,  ''A  capitulation  in  the  midst  of  peace !'' 
after  having  previously  compelled  the  Hamburg  pap^s  to  insert  an 
article  dictated  by  himself.    This  article  was  justly  stigmatased  by 

*  *<Hli  majesty,*'  it  said,  "thinks  it  necessaiy  to  acquaint  the  Home  of  Com- 
moBs,  that,  as  yery  oonaidBrable  militazy  preparationa  are  caziTing  o&  in  the  porta 
of  Holland  and  France,  he  has  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  additional  meaaiuea  of 
precaution  for  the  security  of  his  dominions.  Though  the  preparations  to  which 
his  majesty  refers  are  avowedly  directed  to  colonial  serrice,  y^  as  disciissions  of 
great  importance  are  now  suhsisting  between  his  migesty  and  ^e  French  goYem- 
ment,  the  result  of  whieh  must  at  present  be  unoertain,  hu  mi^esty  is  ^Twiw^  to 
make  this  communication  to  his  fiuLthfal  Commons,  in  ikud  fuUest  persuasifin  tlmt, 
whilst  they  partake  of  his  rai^esty's  earnest  and  unTarying  soli<utude  for  the  con* 
tinuaxu:e  of  peace,  he  mo^r  rely  with  perfect  oonfidenoe  on  their  poUic  spirit  and 
liberality,  to  osable  his  majesty  to  adopt  such  measivee  as  cizcnmstanees  om^ 
appear  to  require,  for  aupporting  the  honour  of  his  orown  and  the  essential  interests  ' 

of  his  people."  * 

t  The  First  Consul,  this  note  said,  intended  to  send  a  fresh  army  to  HolUuDd;  he 
would  form  a  camp  on  the  Hanoyenaa  boundary,  and  seyend  more  along  the  coast 
of  the  Channel;  his  troops  should  continue  to  remain  in  Switserland;  he  would 
re-ooonpy  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  particularly  Tarentum;  the  whole  of  Bmrope 
should  participate  in  his  wars.  Talleyrand's  note  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  oflfeial 
papers.  Lord  Whitworth  gives  the  foUowing  account  of  the  texmination  of  the 
conversation,  to  which  we  refer,  in  wder  that  our  readers  may  compare  it  with 
Thiers*  accoimt:— Lastly,  says  Lord  Whitworth,  Bonaparte  said.  Treaties  nnst 
be  observed;  woe  tothoaewho  do  not  obmrve  ihtm  I  ihey  ^uxU  be  made  attswerahk  Jbr 
their  conduct  before  all  Eunpe.  Bonaparte^  ccMitinues  Lord  Wlatwortii,  was  so 
violently  agitated,  that  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  for  me  to  prolong  the  con- 
yersation;  I  made  no  answer,  therefore,  and  he  returned  to  the  private  apartoi8iite» 
r^>eating  his  Ust  words  as  he  retired.  I  must  also  remark,  ha  adda,  that  this 
whole  conversation  was  aloud;  that  it  was  heard  b^  seme  two  hundred  pessoDs; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  there  was  not  a  single  one  among  them  who  did  not  fisel^ 
on  this  occasion,  the  extraordinary  impro^efy  of  B«iapaxte's  cooduoty  and  hia 
entire  want  of  dignity  and  nuumera* 


the  Englifih.  goyemment  as  the  coarsest  and  most  dUgracefiil 
PasquU  ever£orced  itp<m  the  Hamburg  papain;  and  ever j  one  was 
astozuahed  that  Lord  Whitworth  and  General  Andreoesy  remained  at 
their  posts  a  day  after  its  appearance.  Even  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  wBXy  die  Dutch  were  equally  ill-treated  by  their  friends^  the 
French^  and  by  the  English;  but  their  meanness  and  truckling  had 
long  deprived  them  of  all  sympathy.  Bonaparte,  not  content  with 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  60*c»dled  Dutch  army,  sent  7000  French 
into  the  countrv,  whom  he  soon  increased  to  18,000.  The  Englidi 
not  only  took  Cape  Town  from  them  in  the  midst  of  peace,  but  took 
advantage  of  the  enormousr  exertions  they  had  made  during  the  one 
year  of  peace  to  plunder  them  more  completely.  According  to 
Ouwekence  de  Vnes^  above  4000  Dutch  ships  traded  with  this  port 
in  the  course  of  a  year;  the  English  therefore,  according  to  their  in- 
defensible custom, 'granted  lettera  of  marque  long  before  me  real  com- 
mencement of  the  war;  so  that  nearly  all  these  vessels  were  captured 
the  moment  war  was  declared.  In  the  third  part  of  his  '^  Beurtheil- 
ung  Napoleons,"  the  author  has  treated  at  large,  and  critically,  the 
correspondence,  the  diplomatic  notes,  and  the  negotiations,  to  which 
Thiers  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  16th  book;  he  here,  there- 
fore, only  briefly  gives  the  result 

King  George  III.  could  not  endure  Pitt's  domineering  manner; 
but  if  a  war  should  break  out,  there  was  no  one  else  who  could  hold 
the  helm  of  state.  Lord  Whitworth  continued,  therefore,  to  nego- 
tiate, when  there  was,  in  fact,  no  chance  whatever  of  avoiding  a  war. 
Bonaparte  himself  wished  to  delay  the  crisis,  although  he  perceived 
that  a  war  was  unavoidable;  and  had  therefore  sold  Louisiana  to  the 
North  Americans  for  eighty  millions  of  francs.  Finally,  an  end  was 
put  to  all  this  diplomatic  writing  and  talking,  when  Lord  Whit- 
worth, on  the  23rd  of  April,  definitely  stated  tne  demands,  without 
a  concession  of  which  peace  could  not  be  preserved;  or,  in  diplo- 
matic language,  handed  in  his  ultimatum.  These  demands  excited 
Bonaparte's  anger  to  a  violent  degree;  he  would  not  even  hear 
of  granting  them;  and,  on  the  11th  of  May,  Lord  Whitworth  left 
Pans,  travelling  however  very  slowly,  as  negotiations  were  still 
pendmg,  although,  ten  days  after,  war  was  declared  on  both  sides. 
The  war  began  with  injuries  done,  on  both  sides,  to  those  who  were, 
in  defiance  of  all  right  and  justice^  shut  in  between  them;  because 
both  pftrties  were  equally  consistent,  equally  unconcerned  about  right 
or  morality,  and  therefore  equally  practical  and  egotistical. 

The  English  practised  their  above-mentioned  piratical  custom,  and 
not  only  captured  the  Dutch  ships,  but  some  two  hundred  French 
vessels,  before  these  latter  could  have  any  idea  that  war  was  declared. 
Bonaparte  made  the  Germans  pay  for  the  crimes  of  the  English. 
About  this  time,  too,  Bonaparte  began  his  enormous  preparations  for 
an  invasion,  of  England^  which  he  continued,  at  an  immense  expense 
of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  till  September,  1805.  All  the  French 
papem  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  ports  on  the  Channel,  which 
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ivere  beine  fortified  and  cleared  out,  so  as  to  be  able  to  contun  a 
number  of  transports;  all  the  books  wbich  treat  of  this  period  are 
filled  with  well-aounding  phrases  on  the  iDventire  powen  and  actiTitj 
of  the  idolized  hero,  ia  exercitmg  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  in  get- 
ting together  ships  of  war  in  Brest,  for  the  protection  ofthetnnsport- 
ehipa.  For  our  own  pact,  we  cannot  believe  that  Bonaparte  ever 
senously  intended  to  invade  England ;  hb  preparations  for  it  served, 
however,  to  keep  the  English  in  constant  excitement.  The  English 
militia  was  being  constanUy  exercised,  and  all  trade  and  busineas  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  warlike  exercises ;  tlie  expenses  were  enormous, 
and  all  trade  was  at  a  stand.  In  all  ^e  ports,  from  Brest  to  Texel, 
ships  of  war  were  collected;  all  the  towns  situated  on  the  larger 
rivers  sent  transports,  as  a  sort  of  patriotic  contribution,  and 
Boulogne  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  by  its  fortifica* 
tiona,  Dy  the  number  of  ships  in  its  harbour,  and  by  the  embarkatioa 
of  BO  many  troops;  tlie  whole  coast  of  the  Channel  was  covered  with 
camps. 

B. — HOUILIATIQK  OF  OEHUAKT,  FBUSSIA,  BPAIH,  AKD 
FOBTDGAL. 
Germany,  in  1803,  afibrdcd  a  striking  proof  of  the  miserable  con* 
dition  of  a  nation  when  the  people  have  no  voice  in  its  affiiii^ 
when  it  is  betrayed  and  sold  by  its  princes  and  ministers,  sacrificed 
by  its  nobility  to  pride  or  mere  gain,  and  deserted  bv  its  emperor. 
The  German  emperor  was  not  ashamed  to  help  to  plunder  certain 
members  of  the  empire  particularly  recommended  to  his  care,  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  provide  for  his  relation,  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
in  Germany;  Prussia  had  already  deserted  the  empire  in  the  course 
of  the  war.     Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg,  accepted  from  Fiance 
sovereign  power  over  the  free  knights  of  tlie  empire ;  and  when 
these  latter  appealed  to  the  emperor  for  protection  against  the  sol- 
diers of  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg,  he  appeared,  indeed,  as 
!sist  them  ;  but  a  single  threat  from  Bonaparte  kept 
maparte,  therefore,  did  not  scruple,  in  1803,tocondder 
g  German  Empire  aa  something  like  Turkey,  and  to 
neutrality,  the  honour  of  its  king,  and  of  the  Grerman 
:  by-word,  by  his   invasion  of  Hanover.'     Hanover 
this  period  the  disadvantages  of  a  countir  being 
pie  government:  ita  king  was  a  foreigner,  whose  un- 
:s   were  in  Hanover  itself;   it  was  governed  by  a 
er,  who  resided  in  London  with  the  kmg;  but  it  was 
also  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  in  Hanover,  composed  of  members  of  the 
principal   caste.      If  a   continued  striving  after  incomprehenable 
depths,  hatred  of  simple  common-sense,  hypercriticism,  and  liltra- 
ieamedness,  had  not  rendered  the  Germans  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  incapable  of  any  commonplace  instruction,  thev  would 
undoubtedly  have  learned  from  the  course  of  events  in  Hanover 
what  are  the  inevitable  results,  to  a  country  governed  by  offidalstof 
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servility  in  men  in  o£Sce,  of  the  spirit  of  caste  among  the  high 
nobility,  of  the  useless  education  of  the  learned,  and  of  presumption 
and  pride  among  people  of  rank.  Hanover  had  been  loudly  and 
repeatedly  threatened  Dy  Bonaparte  for  more  than  a  year;  he  had 
stated  openly  in  his  newspapers  that  he  would  occupy  Hanover,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England;  but  in  Hanover  itself  all 
was  still.  The  old  course  of  things  went  on  as  usual;  the  noble  lords 
trusted  in  the  cabinet-councillor,  liudlof ;  and  this  man,  like  others  of 
his  stamp,  considered  enthusiasm  to  be  absurd,  and  patriotism  dan- 

ferous.  How  could  any  one  in  Hanover  think  of  anything  new  ? 
[ow  could  they  think  of  arming  the  people  for  the  defence  of  their 
coimtry?  How  could  the  titled  oligarchs  take  counsel  with  the 
people? .  How  could  they  condescend  so  far  as  to  inform  citizens  and 
peasants  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  country?  All  re- 
mained silent;  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  the  higher  officials,  con- 
tinued their  old  course,  as  usual.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Hanover 
a  court  kept  up  at  considerable  expense,  though  there  was  no  king; 
the  nobibty  had  an  academy,  the  princes  Kept  several  hundred 
hunters;  there  was  a  ministry,  too^  which  had  much  pride  and  splen- 
dour, but  no  real  power;  for  all  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Von 
Lenthe,  who  resided  in  London  with  the  king,  and  who  sent  orders 
to  Hanover  in  his  name.  There  was  also  in  Hanover  Kin^  George's 
son — the  Duke  of  Cambridge  (for  of  the  Duke  of  Cumoerland,  it 
has  always  been,  the  less  said  the  better);  but  he,  as  lieutenant- 
general,  only  held  a  subordinate  station,  the  Count  of  Walmoden- 
Gimbom  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  This  count  was 
no  genius,  but  he  possessed  both  military  courage  and  experience ; 
he  was,  however,  not  merely  immediately  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment, but  also  mediately  on  the  princes;  and  he  was  never  initiated 
into  any  of  Rudlof 's  secrets.  Besides  all  this,  he  was  always  careful, 
like  others  of  the  German  nobles,  not  to  give  ofifencc  or  to  irritate 
Bonaparte;  how  could  he  then  insist  on  energetic  measures?  The 
cabinet-councillor,  Rudlof,  to  whom  the  ministers  Arnswalde,  Eael- 
mansegge,  and  Von  der  Decken,  left  the  whole  of  the  details  of 
government,  was  one  of  those  never-forgetting,  very  learned,  pe- 
dantic, practical  jurists,  of  whom  Germany  has  so  much  too  many, 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  writing,  the  style  of  its  universities, 
and  its  secret  administration  of  justice.  He  enjoyed  the  revenues 
of  the  abbey  of  Bursfelde,  and  belonged  to  the  numerous  class  of 
statesmen  of  Putter's  school,  with  whom  Germany  has  at  various 
times  been  blessed.  This  man  of  documents  remained  quietly 
travelling  on  in  his  jog-trot  way,  long  after  the  French  had  collected 
a  powerful  army  in  Holland,  close  to  the  German  boundary.  He, 
as  well  as  Count  Walmoden,  who  commanded  some  15,000  men, 
relied  on  Prussia,  upon  the  written  and  sealed  documents  securing 
the  rights  of  princes  of  the  empire,  and  upon  treaties  to  which  no 
one  at  this  time  paid  any  regard :  they  thougnt  of  no  harm.  Lenthe, 
too,  although,  being  in  London,  he  ought  to  have  been  better  in- 
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formed,  and  should  have  known  of  thethieatened  inTanon,  suspected 
nothing.  Oeorge  III.  alone  was  anxious  about  Hanover,  and  at  last 
he  sent  M.  Von  der  Deoken  to  Berlin,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Einff  of  Prussia  for  a  country  contained  within  the  une  of  neutrality 
whicn  had  always  been  drawn  by  him;  but  Frederick  William  III, 
was  in  bad  hands,  and  sought,  in  his  fear,  to  avoid  doing  anything 
which  might  be  displeasing  to  the  French.  When  Von  der  Decken's 
mission  was  found  to  be  vain,  and  the  war  between  England  and 
France  inevitable,  Von  Lenthe  appeared  desirous  of  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  He  wrote  to  the  ministry  in  Hanover  to  desire 
Walmoden  to  organise  an  army.  Then  began,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Germany,  not  a  movement  and  active  preparation,  but  a  correspon- 
dence, and  on  this  occasion  rather  a  comical  one.  Wahnodcn 
Btkedy  ^^How  he  was  to  orgamse  itf  ^The  ministry,  or  rather,  which 
is  tho  same  thing,  the  pedantical  bureaucrat  Rudlof,  answered^  *^8o 
OM  to  avoid  everything  which  might  cause  excitement"  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  of  course,  that  nothing  was  done,  because,  with- 
out some  esccitement,  no  measure  worthy  of  being  carried  out,  and 
worlhy  of  the  resokition  of  dying  honourably,  can  be  put  in  opera- 
tion. At  the  venr  time,  therefore,  when  the  F^ch  army,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Holland^  was  collected  in  Nimeguen,  and  when  Mor- 
tier,  formerly  commandant  of  the  Parisian  territorial  division^  was 
appointed  general  of  the  army  against  Hanover,  and  Leopold  Ber- 
thier,  brother  of  Cesar  Berthier,  named  chief  of  the  general's  sta£^ 
and  very  -shortly  before  the  final  review  which  was  held  by  Mortior 
over  his  troops,  on  the  12th  of  May,  Walmoden,  who  knew  nothing 
of  all  this,  announced,  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  the  bureaucrat  in 
Hanover,  that  he  should  require  three  weeks  to  organise  his  army. 

At  last,  when  Mortier  had  actually  commenced  his  march,  the 
oligarchs  of  Hanover  appeared  to  wake  up ;  but  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  arouse  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  the  people, 
they  issued,  on  the  16th  of  May,  a  proclamation  quite  in  keepmg 
witn  the  rest  of  their  conduct.  They  made  use,  in  this  proclama- 
tion, of  exactly  the  same  sort  of  language  which  they  would  have 
used  in  summoning  the  peasants  to  a  battue.  The  Hanoverians  were 
commanded  to  arm  themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  noble  masters, 
on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment  m  ease  of  refused.  This  proclama- 
tion was  printed  by  Bonaparte's  order  in  the  Moniteur^  and  criticised 
with  merciless  ridicule;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Mofuteurmhrmed 
its  readers,  that  the  Dukes  of  Ckunberland  and  Cambridge  had  hastily 
left  the  country,  as  soon  as  Hanover  was  actually  ihreatened.  The 
very  noble  lords,  too,  who,  on  the  16th,  had  commanded  the  peaamts, 
under  a  penalty,  to  take  the  field  for  them,  began  to  fear  that  they 
might  themsehree  suffer  in  person  or  property  for  having  Aown 
themselves  to  be  so  bold.  On  the  21st,  llierefore,  they  issued  a 
second  prodanution,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  not  intended 
the  citizens  and  peasants  to  arm  ihemselvaiy  mit  merely  to  cause 
themselves  to  be  enrolled,  in  case  it  might  be  neeessary  for  them  to 
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take  up  arms  at  some  fixture  period.  All  tbis  could  only  have  the 
e£^t  of  disheartening  Walmoden,  -who  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  militaxy  couxage.  He  could  not  help  perceiving,  that  the  ruling 
caste,  who  willingly  endangered  life  or  health  in  obtaining  some 
post  of  honour  in  Bome  court  assembly,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
sacrificing  even  Ihe  smallest  portion  of  their  possessioas  for  their 
feUow-dfizene  or  for  thair  country. 

The  Hanoverian  goieral  did  not  even  know  from  what  quarter  the 
French  intended  to  advance,  till  MortierleftCoevorden  on  the  28th« 
He  then  proceeded  to  occupy  Bentheim,  and  drove  the  Hanoverians 
from  Osnaburg.  People,  omcers,  and  soldiers,  were  willmg  to  save 
at  least  the  honour  of  the  nation,  in  a  bloody  battle  for  their  country 
— ^for  there  could  then  be  no  chance  of  conquering;  but  the  men  in 
power^-the  high  nobility,  the  officials,  and  the  jurist^— behaved  on 
this  occasion  m  Hanover  just  as  they  did  all  over  Germany  from 
1794  to  1813.  They  were  too  aniriaus  for  their  places,  their  pro- 
perty, and  possessions,  for  any  noble  thought,  any  heroic  resolution, 
to  fiind  a  place  in  dieir  soub,  broken  and  bent  down  by  long  servility. 
Every  sacrifice  for  ideal  benefits  was,  in  their  opinion,  enthusiastic; 
they,  like  Bonaparte,  considered  patriotism  merely  an  ideal  good,  and 
confined  ihemselves  to  what  was  practically  usefiil.  The  Hanoverian 
army  and  their  general  were  wilHng  to  fight;  they  had  even  con- 
tenoed  snocessfiilly  on  one  occasion,  when  commissioners  arrived 
from  iixe  titled  government  and  the  bureaucrats.  These  commis- 
sioners were  the  supreme  judge.  Von  Bremer,  and  the  finance  com- 
missioner, Brandis,  who  was  honoured  as  the  apostle  of  prosaic 
worldly  prudence,  by  the  professorial  caste  in  Gottingen.  These 
gentlemen  supported  the  principle,  worthy  of  a  tradesman  or  of  a 
finance-comnussioner,  that  wherever  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  it  is 
advisable  to  contrivd  to  sufier  the  least  possible  Iobb.  On  the  2nd  of 
June,  they  lefb  Nienburg  on  the  Weser,  where  the  brave  Hanoverian 
army  was  obliged,  muchagainst  its  will,  to  halt;  and  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Von  Bock,  proceeded  to  Suhlingen,  to  dddver  up 
the  army  and  the  people  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  without 
even  permitting  them  to  try  the  fortmse  of  a  battle,  which,  whatever 
might  be  the  result,  would  at  least  have  steeled  the  spirits  of  the 
Ctermans.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that -they  concluded  a  capitulation 
in  Suhlingen,  for  it  is  an  undoubted  finsttbat  they  wrote  down  exactly 
whatever  occurred  to  the  French  general,  at  vie  moment  These 
two  German  pedants  apparently  conchided  a  capitulation  of  seven- 
teen artides  at  Suhlingen,  on  the  3rd  of  Jnae;  but  a  single  article  in 
it  rendered  all  the  rest  null  and  void.  The  whole  countiy,  as  fiir  as 
the  Elbe,  was  to  be  ^ven  up  to  the  French ;  and  the  Hanoverian 
army  was  to  encamp  beyond  the  Elbe,  in  Lauenburg,  until  English 
vessels  should  arrive  to  convey  the  troops  to  England.  But  the  whole 
capitulation  depended  on  Bonaparte's  ratification  of  it;  and  this  was 
the  point  whicn  rendered  the  whole  thing  a  mere  farce.  It  was  also 
clearly  shown  how  useless  was  the  wisdom  of  Messrs.  Bremer  and 
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Brandisy  who  allowed  the  granting  of  the  conditions  given  to  them 
to  depend  on  Bonaparte's  consent,  and  yet  promised,  on  their  own 
part,  immediately  to  disarm  the  countiy  and  the  army.  Bonaparte 
made  his  ratification  of  the  treaty  depend  on  a  condition  whicn  Uie 
English,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Hanoverians,  except 
the  King  and  the  princes,  could  not  possibly  comply  with,  and  which, 
in  fact,  had  been  abeady  rejected  by  them  in  the  seven  years'  war. 
Bonaparte  required  that  the  Hanoverian  armj  should  be  disbanded, 
as  if  it  had  been  an  English  one;  the  Enghsh  considered  this  ridi- 
culous— and  justly;  and  Mortier  then  demanded  an  imconditional 
submission. 

At  this  period  of  universal  danger,  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
learned  professors  in  Gottingen  was  shown  in  their  providing  for 
their  own  safetjr,  while  their  country  became  a  prey  to  the  French. 
Bonaparte's  advisers,  and  he  himself,  eagerly  caught  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  the  reputation  of  protecting  those  literary  men 
who  did  homage  to  the  French  academy,  and  who  considered  it  the 
summit  of  fame  to  be  correspondents  of  these  vain  forty,  by  his 
favourable  treatment  of  the  University  of  Oottingen.  It  was 
announced,  that  as  Heyne  and  Martens  were  correspondents  of  the 
French  academy,  Bonaparte  would  feel  pleasure  in  treating  favourably 
an  institution  so  closelyconnected  with  his  own  learned  body.  The 
best  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Hanoverian 
world  of  officiab,  courtiers,  and  lackeys,  rivalled  Gottingen  in  cring- 
ing and  humiliating  themselves,  is  that  given  by  Mangourit,  whom 
Bonaparte  had  despatched  to  Hanover  as  a  sort  of  spy  or  collector 
of  iniormation.*  All  the  hauffhty  nobles  of  Hanover  cringed  to 
this  Jacobin,  who  had  been  deposed  from  being  criminal  judge 
(lieutenant  criminel)  in  1782,  ana  was  afterwards  sent  as  secretary 
of  legation  to  Naples,  but  was  not  received  there,  from  his  well- 
known  worthless  character.  He  afterwards  appeared  to  rather 
better  advantage  in  Switzerland^  and  was  at  the  time  of  this  mission 
one  of  Fouch^'s  instruments. 

If  the  wise  men  of  the  cabinet,  who  were  accustomed  to  keep 
everything  a  secret,  had  communicated  to  Count  Walmoden,  as 
general  of  the  army,  the  whole  of  the  capitulation  of  Suhlingen, 
and  more  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  rendered  it  entirely 
dependent  on  Bonaparte's  consent,  he  would  certainly  never  have 
surrendered  his  country  and  its  army  to  the  French,  with  their 
hands  tied;  but  for  fear  that  he  mignt  not  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy  quickly  enough,  they  only  informed  him  of 
those  points  which  had  special  reference  to  the  army.    He  sur- 

*  He  afterwards  wrote  a  thick  book,  fiill  of  abrardities,  giving  an  acotint  of  his 
mission  to  HanoTer,  in  which  all  manner  of  heterogeneous  mat^ials  were  mixed  np 
together;  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  abstract  of 
it:  **Der  Hannoversche  Staat  in  alien  seinenBezichungen:  geschildert  in  den 
Jahren  1803  k  1804.  Nach  dem  Franzosischen  des  Mangourit."  Hamburg,  yis 
Adolf  Schmidt,  1805.    6ro. 
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rendered  Hameln  to  the  French,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which 
he  received,  and  delivered  up  to  them  his  artillery,  pontoons,  and 
horses.  The  Hanoverians  encamped  in  Lauenburg;  and  Walmoden 
was  very  much  astonished  at  hearing,  soon  afterwards,  of  the  article 
respecting  the  ratification:  he  wisely  avoided  showing  himself  to  the 
army  in  Lauenburg,  now  seriously  angry  at  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  their  rulers,  until  he  had  at  last  resolved  to  venture  every- 
thing at  their  head. 

Bonaparte  had  refused  his  consent  to  the  capitulation  of  Suhlingen, 
and  sent  orders  to  Mortier  to  cross  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  compel  the 
Hanoverians  to  unconditional  submission.  It  was  on  the  29th  of 
June  that  Mortier  arrived  at  the  Elbe;  the  Hanoverian  army  was 
resolved  to  show  the  world  what  armed  despair  was  capable  of  doing, 
to  rescue  the  honour  of  a  nation ;  but  neither  the  Hanoverian 
officials  nor  the  feudal  Fariiament  had  any  conception  of  such 
conduct.  Tlie  officials,  on  the  contrary,  affi)raed  every  assistance  to 
the  enemy,  in  order  that  no  one  might  think  of  finding  safety  in 
resistance  or  with  the  army,  and  assisted  the  French  in  plundering 
the  country.  Everything  was  made  easy  for  the  French,  who,  if 
they  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  violent  measures,  to  rob,  burn — 
and  murder — would  inevitably  have  roused  the  whole  population 
against  themselves.  Every  civil  officer  remained  at  his  post,  and 
served,  as  usual,  against  the  people.  A  commission  of  five  was 
appointed,  to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  French;  and  one  of  the 
members  of  this  commission  was  the  same  supreme  judge,  Von 
Bremer,  who  had  concluded  the  capitulation  with  so  much  diplo- 
matic talent.  By  means  of  this  commission,  the  country  was  ruled 
as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  French  province.  Tlie  feudal  Parli«i- 
jnent  at  length  appeared  on  the  stage,  to  persuade  the  army  to  givo 
up  their  absurd  notions  of  sacrificing  themselves  in  defence  of  tlio 
national  honour.  Officers  and  soldiers  had  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  resisting  the  passage  of  the  French  over  the  Elbe;  all 
preparations  had  been  made  for  this  resistance;  when,  on  the  28th  of 
J  une,  commissioners  arrived  from  the  feudal  Parliament. 

M.  von  Lenthe  and  Major- General  von  Wangenheim  had 
undertaken  to  throw  cold  water  upon  the  fire  of  national  en- 
thusiasm. They  declared  to  the  army,  in  so  many  words,  that 
if  they  perasted  in  resisting,  and  thus  brought  misery  upon  their 
country,  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Parliament;  that 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  disgraced, 
so  that  the  French  might  be  enabled  to  permit  every  one  to  con- 
tinue in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  and  his  comforts,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  becoming  their  very  humble  servant,  the  Parlia- 
ment would  provide  for  their  maintenance.  The  conduct  of  these 
men,  belongmg  as  they  did  to  the  body  of  knights  of  the  empire, 
was  the  more  disgraceful  on  this  occasion,  as  they  sought,  by  a 
secret  dissemination  of  this  message,  to  create  dissension  between 
the  meaner  portion  of  the  army  and  the  more  noble  and  patriotic 
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portion  of  it.  They  had  first  sammoned  Walmoden,  in  the  name  of  the 
parliament,  to  surrender  himself  and  his  army  to  the  French.  He  had, 
however,  assembled  the  generals,  and,  with  their  consent,  very  shortly 
refiised  to  obey  this  order:  hence  their  wish  of  sowing  dissension  in 
the  army.  The  French  had  made  all  their  preparations  for  crossing 
the  Elbe— -they  had  collected  Tessels  and  erected  batteries;  they  hesi- 
tated, however,  when  th^  saw  that  the  Hanoverians  intended  to 
resist.  Von  Lenthe  and  von  Wangenheim  endeavoured  to  induce 
their  brave  countrymen  to  submit  to  the  French.  This  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  so  easy  a  task  as  they  had  supposed;  and  the  two 
gendemen  were  not  a  little  perplexed,  when  two  proposals  which 
fiiey  had  the  audacity  to  make  were  unconditionally  rejected  by 
Walmoden,  because  his  Hanoverians  refused  to  surrender  their  arms 
and  horses  to  the  French.  The  deputies  of  the  Parliament,  therefore, 
made  a  third  proposal;  they  professed  themselves  willing,  in  the 
name  of  the  Parliament,  to  take  the  disgrace  upon  themselves.  They 
would  receive  the  arms  from  the  army,  and  themselves  surrender 
them  and  the  horses  to  the  French.  Even  this  third  proposal  would 
have  been  rejected  by  Walmoden,  but  the  deputies  had,  unfortu- 
nately, been  successful  in  exciting  fears  for  their  subsistence  in  two 
regiments  of  cavalry.  When  these  two  re^ments,  therefore,  refused 
to  serve.  Count  Walmoden  had,  at  last,  an  interview  with  the  French 
general,  on  board  a  ship  in  the  Elbe,  at  Artlenburg.  A  new  capitu- 
lation was  concluded  there,  on  the  5th  of  July,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Hanoverian  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  its  arms 
and  horses  given  up;  not  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  but  by  the  de- 
puties of  the  Parliament,  who  were  to  receive  them  from  the  soldiers.^ 
The  Hanoverians  thus  merited,  twice  over,  all  the  miseries  they 
afterwards  sufiered,  in  consequence  of  this  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
their  government  and  their  nobility.  Any  one  who  had  any  idea 
of  honour  would  have  seen  at  once,  as  was  amply  proved  by  the 
result,  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  them  to  have 
staked  everything  on  an  honourable  battle,  than  to  have  meanly 
submitted  to  never-ending  and  disgraceful  insults.  How  bitterly  did 
the  worldly  souls,  who  cared  duly  for  money  and  comfort,  lament 
the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the  French  officials !  How  did  the 
haughtiest  of  the  nobility  cringe  and  bend  before  the  foreigners ! 
How  eager  were  the  nobility  and  the  officials,  as  instruments  of  the 
French,  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  supply  of  horses,  and  of  the 
eighteen  millions  of  francs  which  were  to  be  paid  between  June 

*  According  to  this  third  capitulation  of  Walmoden,  the  army  deliTered  up 
their  annt,  hones,  &c.,  to  the  deputies  of  the  parliament;  the  inferior  offloere  and 
soldiers  were  allowed  to  return  home,  on  leave;  and  officers  without  priyate  pro- 
perty were  provided  for  by  the  state.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  whole 
meanness  of  Uie  History  of  a  man  like  Thiers,  and  of  his  sophistries,  has  only  to 
read  his  account  of  these  transactions,  in  the  4th  part  of  fais  soulleM  composition, 
vol.  ir^  p.  300,  el  seq.  As  to  the  plunder  itself  the  Vreoch  received  on  the  spot 
500  cannon^  400,000  lbs.  of  powder,  8,000,000  cartouches,  4000  horses,  and  40,000 
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md  December,  1803,  from  their  own  shoulders  on  those  of  the 
wretched  citizens  and  peasants !  How  did  the  Grotdngen  professors 
boost  that  their  celebrity  had  freed  them  from  the  burdens  which 
oppressed  all  their  poorer  countrymen ! 

x^russia,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fallen  as  low  as  Hanover;  because 
the  weak  king  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  such  men  as  Haugwitz, 
Luochesini,  the  two  Lombards,  Beyme,  and  others;  and  these  were 
men  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  Hanoverian  officials  and  knights.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  undoubtedly  often  deceived  by  this  party  of 
the  times  of  the  Countess  Lichtenau;  its  chiefs  were  often  agreed 
with  Talleyrand,  long  before  the  long  at  all  suspected  it;  and 
several  steps  which  they  advised  the  king  to  take — ^as,  for  ezample, 
the  sending  of  Lombard  to  Brussels— were  merely  taken,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  had  already  pledged  themselves  as  to 
what  the  king  should  do.  Bonaparte  had  previously  despatched 
to  Berlin  his  cold,  solemn,  and  silent  Duroc,  who  qmte  suited  the 
King  of  Prussia — ^who  was,  in  fact,  veiy  fond  of  him — ^in  order  to 
secure  the  king  entirely  in  his  net,  and  to  separate  him  from  all 
the  other  powers,  by  inducing  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  used  as 
a  tool  of  the  French,  against  tiie  other  members  of  the  empire;  but 
this  appeared  to  the  king  too  great  a  venture.  The  intriguing  party 
at  his  court  had  not  the  courage  of  bold  criminals;  they  wished 
to  serve  both  the  French  and  their  enemies,  and  were,  of  course, 
esteemed  and  respected  bv  neither. 

As  soon  as  the  French  took  possession  of  Hanover,  the  English 
blockaded  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  The  King 
of  Prussia  offered,  if  they  would  open  the  navigation  of  these  rivers, 
to  cause  Hanover  to  be  occupied  by  his  troops;  and,  in  due  course,  to 
evacuate  it  again.  Englana,  however,  could  not  agree  to  this;  for 
the  simple  reason,  ihat  it  had  nothing  in  common  with  Hanover, 
except  that  its  constitutional  king  was  also  a  member  of  the  German 
Empire,  in  which  capacity  it  was  the  duty  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  protect  him.  And,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  &rce,  which 
app^tred  to  have  this  object,  was  played  by  Prussia,  immediately 
imier  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  Bonaparte.  Haugwitz  wished  to 
make  it  appear  that  his  sovereign,  notwithstanding  all  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  did  not  suffer  Bonaparte  to  penetrate  so  &r  into 
Germany,  that,  at  a  day's  notice  he  could  occupy  Denmark,  Mecklen- 
burg, and  Brandenburg,  without  at  least  some  remonstrance.  The 
whole  affidr  was,  most  probably,  previously  arranged  between  Luo- 
chesini, Haugwitz,  Bonaparte,  and  Talleyiand;  and  the  king  was 
afterwards  persuaded  that  it  was  necessary,  to  discover  Bonaparte's 
intentions  with  respect  to  Hanover;  and  that  no  one  was  so  fit  for 
this  as  the  cabinet-councillor  Lombard,  an  associate  and  companion 
of  the  trio. 

Bonaparte  happened  to  be  on  a  journey^  in  Belgium  wben  Lom- 
bard undertook  the  mission.  He  met  him  in  Brussdb,  and  was 
received  very  graciously,  although  the  object  of  ihe  miasian  was, 
professedly,  tne  evacuation  of  Hanover.    Tins  was  in  July,  1803. 

2b2 
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Bignon,  and  the  Belgian  author  who  has  employed  the  documents 
collected  by  Hardenberg,  afterwards  concealed  during  the  occupation 
of  Berlin,  and  then  enlarged  by  whole  volumes  of  remarks  not  at  all 
to  be  depended  on,  in  composing  his  **  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman/' 
assert,  that  Bonaparte  offered  at  that  time  to  cede  Hanover  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  if  he  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him ;  but  we 
now  know,  from  perfectly  good  authority,  that  this  wixs  not  the  fact* 
Bonaparte  entirely  captivated  Lombard,  by  the  amiability  and  con- 
descension so  peculiarly  his  own ;  he  quite  enchanted  the  cabinet- 
councillor  ;  he  overwhelmed  him  with  fine  phrases;  he  even  ex- 
pressed some  idea  that  Hanover  might  become  Prussian:  and  the 
vain  and  credulous  ambassador  convinced  his  sentimental  king  of 
the  excellent  intentions  of  the  First  Consul.  The  king  was  afiected; 
he  took  it  all  to  be  as  it  wfts  stated,  and  finally  sent  an  autograph 
letter  to  Paris,  with  the  following  moving  proposals: — *^  Prussia 
and  Russia  undertake  to  be  security,  that  during  the  war  with 
England,  France  shall  be  attacked  by  no  continental  power.  They 
expect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  First  Consul  will  engage  no 
further  to  molest  neutral  states;  that  he  will  diminish  to  20,000  men 
his  army  in  Hanover,  which  has  been  unaccountably  increased ;  and 
that  he  will  make  no  preparations  for  a  descent  on  England  along 
the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser;  and  will,  in  no  respect,  disturb  or  hinder 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  these  rivers.  The  king  expects,  also, 
that  the  district  of  Ritzebuttel^  belonging  to  Hamburg,  shall  be 
evacuated,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  no  further  interfered  with."  All 
this  was  written  without  any  reference  to  Russia,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, of  no  value  at  all :  and  Russia,  moreover,  felt  itself  aggrieved, 
because  it  was  at  this  very  time  engaged  in  plans  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  proposals  made  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  object  of  these 
plans  was  to  drive  the  French,  by  force,  out  of  Hanover.  When,  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  Russian  cabinet  announced  to  the  Prussian 
its  intention  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  Austria  and  the  northern 
powers  against  France,  the  miserable  Prussian  cabinet,  with  its  per- 
petually vacillating  and  hesitating  policy,  was  so  terrified,  that  the 
king  was  induced  to  authorise  a  step  which  rendered  Prussia  not  only 
odious  to  the  First  Consul,  but  what  was  worse,  contemptible  also. 
It  is  clear,  from  La  Forest's  despatches,  that  Haugwitz  and  his 

*  We  mean  Lefebvie,  and  quote  bis  obserrations  here,  as  his  book  may  not  yet  be 
in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  He  says,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  336,  337  :  "  Bignon  affirme,  que 
le  Premier  Ck)nsul  proposa  formeUent  k  M.  Lombard  la  cetsion  du  Hannovre  et 
taUiarice,  Ni  dans  la  correspoiMience  de  M.  de  la  Forest,  nl  dans  les  d^pdches  de 
M.  de  TaUeyrand,  nous  n*avons  trouT6  un  mot,  un  seul  mot,  d'oilL  Ton  piit  inferer 
qu'en  JuiUet,  1S03,  Bonaparte  ait  propose  la  cession  da  Hannovre.  Si  une  telle 
o£Qre  eut  6t€  faite,  le  cabinet  de  Berlin  Teut  prise  en  grave  consideration;  elle  eiit 
it^  mise  en  cours  regulier  de  negotiations,  meme  en  admettant  que  le  rol  I'e^t  de 
suite  r^ettee  comme  trop  bardie  et  de  nature  H  le  brouiUer  avec  les  ADglats;  U  en 
eut  H€  question,  ne  fikt  ce  ^u*indirectement,  entre  M.  de  Haugwitz  et  M.  de  la  Forest. 
Nous  sommes  done  autorxs^s  il  croire,  que  M.  Bignon  a  6t6  induit  en  erreur.  .  .  . 
II  n'est  point  impossible,  que  dans  un  entretien  avec  M.  Lombard  le  Premier  Consul 
aitjet4  enavant  Tidce  d*une  inooiporation  de  Rlectorlat  aa  territoire  Proasien; 
peut  etre  a-t-il  voulu  sonder,"*  eto. 
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colleagues,  in  their  fear  of  finding  themselves  awkwardly  situated  be* 
tween  the  French  and  the  Russians,  and  of  being  at  last  obliged  to 
resort  to  arms,  hastily  offered  to  conclude  the  alliance  with  France 
which  Bonaparte  wished :  but  almost  immediately  afterwards,  hearing 
that  Austria  refused  to  join  Russia  against  France,  and  that  Russia 
threatened  hostile  movements  against  them^  in  case  of  their  forming 
an  alliance  with  France,  they  as  hastily  retracted  their  previous 
offer.  In  October,  1803,  a  draught  of  the  conditions  bf  a  treaty 
betY^een  France  and  Prussia  was  handed  to  the  French  ambassador 
in  fierlin  (La  Forest);  and  in  the  middle  of  November,  an  entirely 
different  plan  of  the  intended  treaty  was  sent  to  Lucchesini,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  the  French  cabinet.  In  this  second  scheme, 
the  evacuation  of  Hanover  was  demanded,  under  entirely  different 
conditions  from  those  formerly  proposed.  It  was  no  wonder,  there* 
fore,  that  this  whole  negotiation  concerning  Hanover,  which  had 
lasted  nine  months,  came  to  a  ridiculous  termination  in  December, 
1803.  An  agreement  was  concluded,  by  right  of  which  Bonaparte 
was  enabled  to  tyrannise  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany,  as 
he  had  previously  done,  and  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  was  satisfied,  as 
usual,  with  unmeaning  phrases.  Bonaparte  promised,  that,  with 
regard  to  Hanover,  Prussia  should  be  consulted  in  reference  to  all 
negotiations  as  to  the  fate  of  that  country. 

From  this  period,  Prussia  entirely  sank  in  public  opinion ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  even  Denmark,  when  the  Hanse  Towns  were  op- 
pressed and  laid  imder  contribution  by  Bonaparte,  and  Mecklen- 
burg was  disquieted  by  his  manoeuvres,  proved,  by  an  energetic 
demonstration,  that  if  Holstein  should  be  attacked,  it  would  not  sur- 
render itself  into  Bonaparte's  hands  as  the  Hanoverian  government 
had  done.  Troops  were  collected,  and  the  head-quarters  fixed  at 
Rendsburg.  Bonaparte  employed  his  usual  plan  of  virulence  and 
abuse  in  all  sorts  of  papers,  against  the  boldness  of  this  attempt  to 
resist  his  extortion;  and  he  even  compelled  the  Danes  to  break  up 
their  head-quarters  in  tlie  month  of  September.  But  their  honour 
was  rescued,  and  their  principal  object  gained;  for  Holstein  was  not 
touched.  The  Hanse  Towns  nad  suffered  very  much  before  this,  and 
their  sufierings  still  continued.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  waa 
impossible  for  the  good  understanding  between  Russia  and  France 
to  continue  to  subsist.  The  French  army,  whih  was  kept  up  and 
paid  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Hanoverians,  had  been  increased 
to  30,000  men.  Generals  and  officers  were  sent  out  expressly  to 
enrich  themselves  by  extortion  practised  on  the  inhabitants ;  and  the 
army,  at  the  same  time,  threatened  the  allies  of  Russia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bonaparte  threatened  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  which 
was  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  from  the  side  of  Italy;  and 
treated  Spain  and  Portugal  as  conquered  provinces. 

Since  the  recommencement  of  the  war  with  England,  Bonaparte 
had  again  occupied  Ancona,  Brindisi,  and  Otranto;  he  was  there 
almost  in  contact  with  the  Seven  Islands;  and  was  enabled,  in 
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concert  with  the  Turks,  to  annoy  the  Rnssiana.  He  moreover  mam- 
tained  absolute  rule  oyer  all  the  country  ^and  its  inhabitants),  from 
the  Valais,  in  Switzerland,  to  the  Straits  ot  Messina.  It  was  tor  this 
purpose  that  Bonaparte  occupied  the  Valais  with  a  military  force ;  and 
ne  treated  his  proteffif  the  young  Sang  of  Etruria,  much  as  die 
English  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  Indian  rajahs.  He  caused 
batteries  to  be  erected  all  along  the  coast  of  Etruria,  as  Tuscany  was 
at  that  time  called,  without  having  given  any  intimation  of  his 
intentions  to  the  government  of  that  country;  and  did  not  even  con- 
descend to  return  any  answer  to  the  complaints  made  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  When  he  caused  Elba  to  be  occupied,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  he  could  not  allow  Porto-Longone  to  remain  any  longer 
in  the  power  of  the  King  of  Etruria,  he  sent  a  very  cool  message  to 
the  king,  intimating  that  he  was  no  longer  to  consider  this  place  as 
forming  ^rt  of  his  dominions. 

All  this  ought  to  have  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  all-powerful 
Spanish  minister  (Don  Grodoy)  for  disengaging  himself  from  France; 
and,  more  especially,  he  should  have  cUs^gaged  Spain  from  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  it  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Udefonso,  in  August, 
1796,  of  fumishinff  troops  and  vessels  to  the  French,  for  the  ap- 
])roachiii^  war  with  England.  And,  in  fact,  it  appeared  for  some 
time  as  if  a  war  would  break  out  between  France  and  Spain.  The 
French  collected  an  army  at  Bayonne,  under  the  pretext  of  passing 
through  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Spaniiurds  caused  their  arm^  to 
advance  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  a  royal  decree  was  published,  ordering 
an  additional  levy  of  10,000  men.  Bonaparte  accused  Godoy  of 
keeping  up  too  intimate  relations  with  England;  and,  in  point  of 
iact,  an  English  ambassador  continually  resided  at  Madrid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  threatened  the  Spaniards  with  war,  unless 
they  either  took  part  in  the  war  with  England,  or  paid  them  six 
millions  of  francs  a  month  towards  the  expenses.  The  French 
ambassador  in  Madrid  was  Beurnonville.  He  continued  to  threaten; 
Oodoy  was  terrified ;  and  Bonaparte,  who  entertained  a  most 
thorough  contempt  for  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  already  regarded 
Spain  as  his  prey.  Godoy  caused  negotiations  to  be  commenced  in 
Paris,  because  Beurnonville  was  too  violent.  Beurnonville  threatened 
that  he  would  leave  Madrid,  which  would  be  the  signal  for  a  war. 
Gt>doy  relied  upon  his  intrigues  in  Paris,  and  upon  Azara.  The 
ambassador  at  length  repeated  his  threatening  alternative,  that 
Spain  should  either  pay  a  monthly  contribution,  or  should  take  part 
in  the  war.  He  even  threatened  to  leave  Madrid  on  the  5th  of  oep* 
tember,  unless  his  demands  were  immediately  complied  with.  He 
did  not,  however,  fulfil  his  threat,  although  he  only  received  an 
evasive  answer. 

War  was  not  declared,  but  the  whole  storm  burst  on  the  head  of 
the  unworthy  favourite,  who  was  not  merely  to  be  dismissed  and 
removed  from  his  office,  but  to  be  entirely  removed  from  tlie  king 
and  queen,  over  whom  his  influence  was  unbounded.    For  this  pur* 
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pose,  the  First  Consul  wrote  a  lemarkable  letter  to  Charles  IV.,  in 
which  he  informed  him  of  the  whole  ^grace  of  his  house,  and  at 
the  same  time  demanded,  in  an  imperious  and  threatening  tone,  the 
dismissal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  We  cive  this  letter,  so  im- 
portant as  displaying  Bonaparte's  character  and  the  manner  in  which 
ne  treated  Spain,  Uterati/n  et  verbatim,  in  the  note;*  although  Godoy 
managed,  bj  a  very  remarkable  trick,  to  prevent  the  kin^  from  even 
opening  the  letter,  much  less  reading  it.  A  secretary  of  legation  was 
sent  direct  from  Paris  to  Madrid  with  this  letter,  and  the  king  was 
informed  that  the  letter  which  was  to  be  presented  to  him  concerned 
the  quarrel  with  Bonaparte.  The  secretary  of  legation  hastened  firsts 
however,  to  Godoy,  who  humiliated  himself  excessively,  granted 
everything  that  was  required,  but  left  the  drawing  up  of  the  new 
treaty  to  Azara,  the  Spanish  minister  in  Paris,  and  Talleyrand. 
When  the  ambassador  afterwards  presented  the  letter  to  Charles  IV., 
he  considered  that  it  had  been  written  in  anger,  and  that  as  every- 
thing was  now  arranged,  it  was  unnecessary  to  read  it,  as  it  could  only 
prolong  the  contest,  and  give  rise  to  unpleasant  feelings. 

Spam  had,  previously  to  this,  sacrificed  to  its  allies  its  fleets,  its 
armies,  its  treasures,  its  commerce,  and  its  colonies.  The  treaty  which 
the  miserable  favourite  caused  to  be  concluded  on  the  10th  of  October, 
at  Paris,  by  Azara  and  Talleyrand,  in  order  to  screen  himself,  was 
equally  disgraceful  to  France  and  to  Spain ;  because  the  former  abused 
its  superior  power,  in  the  most  mean  and  dishonourable  manner. 
S^ain  was  to  pay  six  millions  monthly,  retaining,  however,  two 
millions  as  payment  for  the  reception  of  French  ships  in  their  ports, 
and  for  the  provisions  and  pay  necessary  for  their  crews.    According 

*  The  letter  is  dated  October  19,  ISOS.  ^  Dani  let  circonstanoes  anni  presBantes 
oik  M  trouTQ  VEurope,  je  croifl  avoir  a  lemjAii  nn  dernier  deyoir  aapris  deV.  M.,  en 
la  priant  d'ouvTir  lea  yenz  sur  le  gouffre  ouvert  par  rAngleterre  bous  k  troue  que 
la  nunllle  de  Y.  M.  occape  depma  cent  anB.  En  effet,  que  Y.  M.  me  permette  k  le 
diie,  I'Borope  entidre  eat  affligte  aatant  qu*indign6e  de  Vesp^se  de  detronement  dans 
leqnel  le  Prinoe  de  la  Pais  ae  plat  k  le  r^pi^aenter  Jk  tons  lea  goaT^meinaita.  lioi 
seal  ffoaverne  la  marine;  U  gooreme  la  coor;  11  a  sea  gardes;  U  a  on  rem  rojal, 
il  estle  y^ritable  Roi  d'Espagne.  Ses  favoris  sont  dans  toutes  les  places;  tout  le 
poavoir  de  T^tat  est  daoa  lea  mains  de  ses  creatures;  et  je  pr^vois,  que  si  je  snis 
obUg6  de  sootenir  one  veritable  guerre  oontre  ce  nouveau  roi,  j'aurai  la  douleur 
de  la  fiure  en  meme  temps  centre  un  prince,  qui  par  ses  qualites  personeUes  eftt 
^t  le  bonheur  de  ses  sigets,  sll  eut  Yoola  regner  lui-meme.  Je  ne  doute  pas,  que 
par  suite  de  la  mSme  politique,  on  ne  oonseille  pas  il  Y.  M.  de  reunir  des  troupes  pour 
a'opposer  aa  ootps  d'axmee  que  je  suis  oblige  d'enroyer  dans  les  porta  d'Espagne, 
afin  de  mettre  mes  escadres  a  Tabri  des  forces  de  leurs  ennemis  et  de  la  perfidie  du 
Prince  de  la  Paix.  Le  resultat  de  ces  rassemblements  sera  la  guerre  entre  lea 
deux  ^ta,  et  je  ne  veux  pea  lafiiire  il  Y.  M.  Lorsque  le  Prince  de  la  Paix  Terra  la 
nonarchie  en  danger,  il  se  retirera  en  Angletene  aveo  sea  immenses  tresors,  et  Y.  M. 
aura  fait  le  malheur  de  ses  peuples,  de  sa  couronne,  et  de  sa  race,  par  un  exc^s  de 
bont^  pour  un  &Yori  avide,  sans  talents  comme  sans  honneurs.  Que  Y.  M.  remonte 
ma  son  tr6ne,  qu'cUe  ^loigne  d'elle  un  homme  qui  s'est  par  d^gr^s  empar6  de  tout 
le  pouToir,  et  qui  a  conserr^  dans  son  rang  les  basses  passions  de  son  caract^re  et 
ne  s'est  jamais  ^eye  k  aucun  sentiment  qui  pdt  Fattacher  k  la  gloire  de  son  maitr^ 
et  n'a  ^te  gouvem6  que  par  le  sdf  de  Tor.  Je  crois  qu'on  aura  cach6  tellement  la 
y^rit^  i  Y.  IkL,  que  la  lettre  que  je  lui  ^ciis  lui  sera  pour  ainsi  dire  toute  nouvelle; 
je  n'^prouve  pas  moins  de  peine  k  lui  dire  la  Tdrite.** 
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to  the  7th  article  of  this  treaty,  Spain  engaged  itself  to  oblige  Por* 
tugal  also  to  pay  a  million  montnly  to  France.  This  method  of 
raising  money  was  in  itself  mean  and  disgraceful,  and  better  suited 
to  the  piratical  states  of  Africa,  than  to  the  most  powerful  states  in 
Europe.  It  was,  besides,  to  be  foreseen  that  the  English  would  per- 
ceive that  all  this  was  done  merely  to  conceal  the  assistance  which 
Spain  was  rendering  to  France  against  them.  The  English  con- 
sidered this  treaty  as  a  union  of  Spain  with  France,  against  England, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  which  was  at  any  rate 
disadvantageous  to  them,  by  capturing  four  Spanish  frigates,  laden 
with  the  treasures  of  India,  even  before  the  formal  declaration  of  wan 


§  III. 

RUSSIA. 

It  does  not  appear,  as  B6naparte  continually  asserted,  that 
English  intrigues  had  anything  to  do  in  promoting  the  rupture 
between  France  and  Russia  in  1803*  The  Russians  were  too  good 
politicians  not  to  perceive  that  Bonaparte  had  only  made  use  of 
them  to  obtain  the  requisite  power  in  Germany,  and  that  he  had 
afterwards  followed  out  his  own  plans,  without  any  regard  to  what 
he  had  promised  them.  This  will  be  at  once  seen  from  a  concise 
enumeration  of  the  treaties,  respecting  the  violation  of  which  the 
Emperor  Alexander  complained  in  1803.  When  Murawieff,  from 
Hamburg,  communicatea  to  the  Emperor  Paul  the  proposals  of 
Bonaparte  respecting  a  reconciliation,  there  were  two  points  in 
particular  which  induced  the  emperor  to  despatch  KahtcheiF  to 
Paris  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  These  points  were:  firstly,  that  peace 
should  be  granted  to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
independent  sovereignty  guaranteed  to  him;  secondly.  Piedmont 
should  be  restored  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  We  have  seen  how  ill 
this  promise  was  kept  by  the  truce  of  Foligno  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Florence;  or  rather  how  the  emperor  was  deceived.  Piedmont 
was  indeed  not  definitelv  united  to  France,  but  every  year  some 
new  step  was  taken  which  proved  that  it  was  never  to  be  restored 
to  its  former  master.  That  Bonaparte  never  intended  to  fulfil  the 
articles  respecting  Naples  and  Sardinia  was  so  clear,  even  before 
PauPs  death,  that  ICalitcheff  handed  in  a  very  peremptory  note,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1801,  which  put  an  end,  for  the  time,  to  all 
thoughts  of  a  treaty.  In  this  note  he  demanded  peremptorily,  that 
the  five  articles,  the  concession  to  which  ^  as  he  expressed  himself,  had 
induced  his  emperor  to  concede  other  points  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Thiileriei,  should  be  immediately  fulfilled.  These  articles  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  note.*     The  negotiations  were  not  renewed  till 

*  The  five  articles  were:— I.  The  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  shall  be  again 
put  in  possession  of  their  states,  and  suffered  to  remain  so.  2.  The  integrity  and 
independence  of  these  tiro  states  shall  be  maintained.    8.  The  pope  shall  be  main^ 
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Arcadi  Ivanrowitch  Markofftook  Kalitclieff's  place  as  minister  in 
Paris.  This  man,  who  had  been  formerly  employed  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  foreign  office,  under  Bedsborosko,  was  empty  and  vain^ 
proud  or  cringing,  as  it  happened;  he  was  intellectual  m  the  con- 
versations of  the  salons,  and  yet  had  formerly  been  called,  in  the 
royalist  society  of  Paris,  the  insipid  Markoff.  The  affairs  of 
Germany,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  about  a  closer  connexion  between  France  and  Russia. 
At  this  period  he  concluded,  at  the  same  time,  a  public  treaty,  and 
another,  kept  more  secret  even  than  secret  treaties  usually  are,  but 
which  was  known  to  the  English  not  very  long  after. 

We  give  in  a  note  the  eleven  articles  of  this  secret  treaty,  con- 
cluded the  11th  of  October,  1801  :*  the  fact  of  their  being  known  to 
the  English  government  brought  Talleyrand,  who  had  an  enormous 
income,  and  yet  was  always  in  difficulties,  under  suspicion  of  having 
sold  the  secret  to  them  ;  whilst  he  epdeavoured  to  lay  the  blame  on 
two  subordinate  officers.  The  English  undoubtedly  spent  60,000/. 
in  learning  what  this  treaty  was  which  was  so  carefully  concealed 
from  them,  and  received  a  copy  of  it  out  of  tlie  secret  archives  of 
the  republic*  Fouch^  and  his  police  asserted  definitively  that 
Talleyrand  received  the  money:  ne,  however,  allowed  two  of  his 
clerks  (commis)  to  suffer  for  him.  "^^Y  y^^T^Q  dismissed  and 
banished;  but  it  surprised  every  one,  that  Talleyrand  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  made  use  of  one  of  them  in  some  other  business. 
Bonaparte  could  not,  and  would  not,  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Markoff  set  spies  to  watch  his  proceedings,  placed  himself  in  close 
connexion  with  the  royalists,  who  were  then  engaged  in  conspiracies, 
and  bribed  and  corrupted  Bonaparte's  own  people.  Bonaparte  was 
therefore  enrag[ed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Russian,  who,  immediately 
after  the  Bourbons  had  rejected  the  offers  of  the  First  Consul  made  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  secretly  acted  in  their 
favour  a^inst  Bonaparte. 

The  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Petersburg  (the  Duca 

tained  in  his  position  as  a  temporal  prince.  4.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  shall 
receive  indemnification  in  Italy,  not  in  Germany.  5.  Russia  participates  in  all 
conferences  as  to  indemnification,  founded  on  the  peace  of  Luneyille. 

*  1.  Russia  and  France  will  apply  their  utmoat  efforts  to  arrange  that  the  in- 
demnifications in  Germany  shall  be  so  divided,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  shall 
neutralise  one  another.  2.  Both  powers  will  unite  in  settling,  in  common,  the 
afBiirs  of  Italy  and  of  the  Holy  See.  3.  Russia  will  procure  from  the  Ottoman  Porte 
a  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  its  minister  with  France  on  the  9th  of 
October..  4.  The  independence  of  Naples  shall  be  secured.  5.  The  French  troops 
shall  evacuate  the  Neapolitan  territory.  6.  Russia  and  France  will  come  to  a 
ixieudly  understanding  respecting  the  indemnification  to  be  made  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  7.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  shall  receive  some  share  of  the  plunder  of 
Germany.  8.  The  Electorate  of  Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  the  Margrave  of 
Baden,  shall  also  be  increased.  9.  The  independence  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
Ishmds  shall  be  secured.  10.  AU  French  prisoners  in  Russia  and  Turkey  shall  be 
set  at  liberty.  11,  Russia  and  France  will  unite  in  securing  peace  and  the  balance 
of  power,  and  in  protecting  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  will  commence  negottations 
for  these  purposes. 
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di  Sena  Capriok)  had  preyailed  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
advise  the  First  Consul  to  advance  money  for  the  support  of  the 
banished  princes.  Bonaparte  eagerly  grasped  at  this  proposal ;  he  was 
very  wilhng  to  secure  a  comfortable  existence  to  the  prmcee,  if  they 
would  give  up  all  ideas  of  restoration'  to  power.  This  furnished  the 
princes  with  a  new  opportunity  of  considering  Bonaparte's  conduot 
as  an  acknowledjzment  of  their  rights,  and  of  trumpeting  forth  their 
magnanimous  retusal  to  sell  their  nonour  for  money.  The  Russian 
emperor,  therefore,  supported  the  Bourbons  with  money,  and  Markoff 
assumed  the  extraoramary  position  of  a  minister  intriguing  firom, 
and  in  Paris,  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons.  The  levity  of  Markoff,  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  First  Consul,  rendered  them  at  any  rate  ill-suited 
to  each  other,  particularly  if  Markoff  really  was  the  author  of  the  bitter 
epigram  on  the  First  Consul  which  was  attributed  to  him.*  The 
Emperor,  however,  allowed  Markoff  to  remain  in  Paris;  and  Bona> 
parte  endured  him  for  some  time,  while  he  sought  all  manner  of 
excuses,  by  way  of  pacifying  the  Emperor  for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
his  promise  respecting  Piedmont.  First,  he  appointed,  instead  of  it, 
as  compensation  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Parma  and  Placencia;  then 
the  Stato  dei  Presidii,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  King  of  Naples; 
then  the  town  and  territory  of  Siena;  and  finally,  in  1803,  the  repub- 
lic of  Lucca:  but  he  was  in  earnest  in  none  of  all  these  ofiers.  The 
quarrel  respecting  the  promised  but  not  yet  determined  compensation 
to  the  Kis^  of  Sardinia  was  still  goin^  on,  when  Bonaparte,  on  the 
recommencement  of  the  war  with  England,  caused  the  seaport  towns 
in  Naples  to  be  occupied  by  his  troops,  thus  violating  the  principal 
article  of  the  above-mentioned  secret  treaty.  The  occupation  of 
Hanover  afforded  another  ground  of  complamt,  inasmuch  as  Meck- 
lenburg and  Oldenburg  were  endangered,  the  Hanse  Towns  thrown 
open  to  the  French,  and  therefore  the  commerce  of  Russia  interfered 
with.  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg  were  protected  by  Russia,  on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  the  imperial  family.  When  England 
refused  to  allow  Hanover  to  be  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  the 
blockade  to  be  removed  from  the  German  harbours,  the  quarrel  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  became  more  violent,  particularly  as  the 
Russians  first  refused  to  mediate  for  the  restoration  of  Malta,  and 
afterwards  ofiered  their  mediation  under  very  restricted  conditions. 

As  early  as  1803,  the  relations  between  the  two  powers  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  the  Russian  chancellor,  Woronzoff,  said  plainly, 
in  a  note,  of  the  18th  of  July,  "  that  if  the  war  were  to  be  prolonged 
between  France  and  England,  Russia  would  be  compelled  finally  to 
take  part  in  it."  Before  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  Russia  had 
been  thus  made,  Bonaparte  had  a  scene  with  Markofiv  which  alone 
mi^ht  very  well  have  caused  a  rupture,  inasmuch  as  the  First  Consul 
entirely  abandoned  himself  to  that  military  violence,  which  had 
already  frequently  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  decency.     Bona- 

*  Namelj,  that  Bonaparte  wm  *^  Tom  leJacobinifmexeDferm^  dans  un  aeulhomme, 
et  ann^  de  tons  lea  inatmmenta  reyolatioiiauea.*' 
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parte  mimly  addressed  the  Russian  ambassador,  in  a  public  audi- 
enoe,  so  rudely  and  violently,  that  even  Biffnon,  who  is  disposed  to 
worship  Bonaparte  as  a  demi-god,  is  obliged  to  confess  that  his  hero 
entirely  lost  his  dignity,  and  iorgot  his  position.*  If  the  emperor 
afterwards  overlodced  this  insult,  he  probably  considered  that 
Markoff  had  not  behaved  very  prudently  duiing^his  stay  in  Paris. 
He,  and  even  his  secretary  of  legation*  Baykoff,  were  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  in  private  society  with  an  imprudence  and  a  boldness 
which  could  not  fail  to  irritate  the  First  Consul,  and  the  more  so,  as 
this  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  conspiracies.  Besides 
this,  Markoff  had  chosen  for  his  mistress  a  lady  who  had  been  an 
emiffrSe,  and  who  now  continued  to  intrigue  m  Paris.  She  was 
persecuted  by  Bonaparte's  police,  under  the  pretext  of  her  being  one 
of  the  emigrants  yet  on  the  hst  of  suspected  persons;  but  in  reality,  be*- 
cause  ^e  would  not  lend  herself  to  act  as  a  spy  on  Markoff's  actions. 
Besides  all  this,Markoff's  private  secretary  was  the  Grenevese,  Christin, 
who  was  known  as  one  oi  the  agents  of  the  former  minister,  Calonne, 
and  made  very  suspicious  journeys  from  time  to  time.  A  serious 
quarrel  took  place,  on  the  subject  of  this  man,  in  August,  1803, 
between  the  emperor  and  the  First  Consul,  after  the  latter  had 
written  an  autograph  letter  direct  to  the  emperor,  on  the  26th  or 
29th  of  July,  requiring  Markoff's  recaL  As  to  Christin,  Bonaparte 
was  informed  by  his  police,  that  he  was  a  very  active  agent  in  the 
royalist  manoeuvres,  commenced  partly  in  Germany  and  partljr  in 
Switzerland,  and  supported  by  English  money;  he.  treated  him, 
therefore,  as  if  he  had  had  no  connexion  with  Russia.  Christin  was 
arrested  in  S¥ritzerland,  without  any  regard  to  the  protection  of 
Russia,  or  to  his  situation  as  secretary  to  the  Russian  ambassador, 
brought  to  Paris,  and  lodged  in  the  Temple.  In  a  similar  manner, 
the  Chevalier  Vernegas,  who  belonged  to  the  Russian  embassy  in 
Rome,  was  arrested  by  the  French,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  brought  to  Paris;  and  he  was  not  released  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  but  at  the  special  request 
of  the  pope. 

Christin's  arrest  caused  a  new  outbreak  of  Bonaparte's  violence  at 
an  audience,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
Markoff  to  remain  in  Paris,  even  though  his  cabinet  might  not  find 
it  advisable  as  yet  to  break  off  all  relations  with  France.    Bonaparte^^ 

*  Bignon  is  diplomatist  enough  to  be  able  to  discover  several  excnses  for  the  un- 
suitable lungnage  applied  hy  Bonaparte  to  the  English  ambassador.  Every  impap- 
tial  mind,  however,  on  reading  these  excuses,  will  perceive  that  they  suppose,  by 
their  mere  use,  a  very  great  perplexity,  and  a  want  of  means  of  escape.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  scene  with  Markoff,  however,  he  does  not  venture  to  excuse  his  hero, 
bat  merely  endeavoufs  to  lessen  his  &olt.  Vol  iii.,  p.  SIS:  '^Aussi  le  Premier 
Consul  gardait-il  trop  pen  de  mesure  avec  cet  ambassadeur.  Le  6  Juin,  dans  un 
cercle  des  ToUeries,  il  laissa  ^chapper  quelques  paroles  dont  M.  de  Markoff  aurait 
CU  justement  k  se  plaindre,  «,  par  vne  demi-heure  de  conversation  gracieme,  U  iCavait 
therMalee  luifaire  oubUer."  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  harm  in  giving  aman  a  box 
on  the  ear,  if  you  only  pat  his  head  gently  afterwards,  by  way  of  soothing  him. 
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instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  Markoff 's  repeated  representations 
on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  of  his  secretary,  forgot  himself  so  far  as 
to  insult  Markoff  himself  personally;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  invective,  actually  to  defy  the  Russian  government.  In  the 
audience  of  the  21st  of  September,  Bonaparte  went  up  to  Markoff 
quickly,  and  said  to  him,  after  blaming  him  openly  before  the  whole 
assembly,  '^  that  it  was  exceedingly  extraordinary  for  a  Russian 
ambassador  to  entertain  amon^  his  dependents  a.  Swiss,  whose  busi* 
ness  appeared  to  be  simply  aiding  in  all  sorts  of  conspiracies."  Afler 
a  stream  of  similar  violent  expressions,  he  concluded  with  the  insult- 
ing words,  *'  We  are  not  yet  so  far  sunk  (jteUement  cL  la  quenouUle) 
as  to  look  on  quietly  at  such  conduct;  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
future,  I  shall  cause  all  persons  to  be  arrested,  who  may  act  against 
the  interests  of  France.'  After  this  scene,  the  ambassador  entirely 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  His  em- 
peror, however,  helped  himself  out  of  the  difficulty  with  that  readi- 
ness of  invention  for  which  Bonaparte  called  him  '*  as  treacherous 
as  a  Greek."  He  recalled  Markoff,  and  gratified  Bonaparte  in  this 
respect;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  Markoff  a  special  order,  as  a 
sign  of  his  continued  favour.  Markoff  wore  this  on  the  occasion  of 
his  farewell  visit  at  the  Tuileries,  and  affected  to  assure  every  one, 
that  he  considered  his  recal  in  the  light  of  a  favour. 

When  Markoff  left  in  November,  he  left  his  secretary  of  legation, 
d'Oubril,  as  acting  ambassador  in  his  place.  Every  one,  however, 
foresaw  a  breach  at  no  very  distant  period ;  and  Russia  had  already, 
in  the  autumn  of  1803,  when  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  Prussia, 
entered  into  a  closer  connexion  with  England.  Negotiations  were 
also  commenced  with  Austria,  and  a  union  with  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Hanover,  was  spoken  of.  This 
was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  1804  :  the  murder 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  mother  of 
the  Russian  emperor  had  been  all  along  hostile  to  everything  pro- 
ceeding from  Bonaparte;  and  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  the 
emperor,  like  that  of  all  persons  of  good  feeling  in  Europe,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  fate  of  the  duke.  From  the  beginning  of  1804, 
he  had  no  further  political  reasons  for  keeping  up  a  friendly  relation 
with  France;  he  therefore  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  his  natural 
feelings,  on  hearing  of  the  catastrophe  at  Vincennes.  At  the  very 
next  audience  the  court  appeared  in  mourning,  and  the  emperor  him- 
himself  received  General  Hedouville,  to  his  very  great  surprise,  in 
mourning.  Thiers  confesses  that  Hedouville  was  surprised;  but  he 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  phrases,  and  contrives  to  free  the  general  from 
his  embarrassment,  and  to  make  him  play  a  dignified  part  at  the 
audience.  The  emperor,  however,  went  still  further:  he  was  the 
only  one  among  the  sovereigns  of  his  time  (with  the  exception  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  who  acted  in  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  manner  on 
the  occasion)  who  publicly  blamed  this  violation  of  the  territory, 
and  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  German  Empire.    The  emperor 
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made  use  of  the  pretext,  that  he  had  become,  by  his  share  in  the 
new  division  of  Germany,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  secularized 
spiritual  and  of  the  suppressed  temporal  states,  a  guarantee  for 
the  independence  of  the  German  pnnces.  None  of  the  German 
princes,  not  even  the  emperor  or  tne  Elector  of  Baden, *^ who  was 
most  particularly  concerned,  uttered  any  remonstrance  in  the  Diet 
at  Ratbbon :  the  Emperor  Alexander  alone  handed  in  a  note,  call* 
ing  upon  the  Diet  to  require  satisfaction  for  the  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  Baden.  King  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  in  his  quality 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  Westphalian  peace,  also  summoned  the  Ger- 
man Empire  to  vengeance.  But  he  aid  this  in  such  an  extraordinary 
and  extravagant  manner,  that  it  was  too  plainly  seen  that  his  under- 
standing was  not  quite  right. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  urging 
on  the  lazy,  slow,  and  timid  Diet;  he  caused  a  note  to  be  handed  in 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  by  his  minister  d'Oubril,  relative  to 
the  occurrence  in  Ettenheim.  The  note  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Diet  was  very  properly  and  well  answered,  because  Bonaparte  left 
the  answer  to  Talleyrand  and  his  diplomatists;  but  it  was  quite  other- 
wise with  d'Oubrif's  note,  because  Bonaparte  himself  dictated  the 
substance  and  the  manner  of  the  answer.  The  French  diplomatists, 
or  rather  Talleyrand,  first  of  all  caused  it  to  be  very  clearly  explained 
at  the  Diet,  that  the  Russian  emperor  could  have  nothing  to  say  in 
this  matter,  which  solely  concerned  Germany,  so  long  as  the  empire 
and  the  princes  themselves  did  not  complain.  They  then  observed, 
that,  as  tar  as  his  guarantee  was  concerned,  he  dould  not  be  required 
to  exercise  his  power  under  this  pretext,  until  he  was  summoned  to 
do  so  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 

We  see  from  a  note,  addressed  by  Haugwitz  to  the  French  am- 
bassador, that  he  made  a  merit  of  the  silence  of  his  king  on  the 
subject  of  the  afiair  of  Ettenheim,  and  considered  this  as  a  favour 
done  to  Bonaparte;  and  the  other  princes  acted  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  concealed  himself,  as  usual,  behind  his 
diplomatists.  When  the  minister  Champagny  spoke,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  subject  to  Cobenzl,  the  latter  answered  him,  that  he 
understood  there  were  such  things  as  political  necessities.  When 
the  note  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  handed  in  to  the  Diet,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  please  the  Emperor  Alexander;  the  German 
emperor  therefore  recommended  the  Diet  to  take  the  Russian  note 
into  consideration ;  but  he  consoled  the  French,  at  the  same  time,  by 
telling  them,  that  he  would  contrive  to  put  off  the  discussion  for  two 
months  or  so,  in  which  time  the  whole  matter  would  be  forgotten. 

Thiers  says,  that  Talleyrand  and  Von  Dalberg,  who  was  at  this 
time  the  ambassador  for  Baden  in  Paris,  were  such  good  friends,  that 
the  ambassador  prevailed  upon  his  government  to  state  to  the  Diet, 
that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  respecting  the  occurrence.  This 
dcclarationy  on  the  part  of  Baden,  was  first  commimicated  to  the 
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French  government,  in  order  to  be  sore  of  the  approbation  of  the 
First  Consul. 

In  the  answer  which  was  returned  to  d'OnbriPs  note,  the  personal 
influence  and  peculiar  violence  of  the  First  Consul  are  but  too  clearly 
to  be  recognised.  In  this  document,  which  was  published  and 
intended  for  the  emperor,  bearing  date  the  20th  of  April,  the  son, 
who  was  Yerj  sensitive  in  such  matters,  was  very  rudely  put  in  mind 
of  the  munier  of  his  father ;  and  the  EngHsh  were  made  to  bear 
the  blame  of  this  murder,  without  any  reason  or  proof  whatever. 
Hedouville  was  then  recalled  icom  Petersburg,  and  d'Oubril 
answered  the  insulting  note  by  another,  in  which  harsh  language 
was  as  harshly  retumea.  This  note  was  to  give  the  final  conditions, 
on  which  the  friendship  between  Russia  and  France  could  continue 
to  subsist  These  conaitions,  as  set  forth  in  the  note  of  the  24th  of 
July,  are:  that  Russia  should  have  a  voice  in  arranging  the  afiairs  of 
Italy;  that  the  promise  of  compensation  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  so 
often  made  by  France,  should  be  at  last  fulfilled;  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  firom  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the 
neutrality  of  the  smaller  states  respected  for  the  future.  We  give 
the  conclusion  in  the  original  note,  because  in  it  the  reference  to  the 
Einperor  Paul's  murder  is  very  summarily  disposed  of.* 

The  answer  to  this  last  declaration  of  Russia  proves  very  clearly 
that  it  proceeded  immediately  fix>m  the  Emperor  Ifapoleon.  Much 
quite  foreim  to  the  subject  is  mixed  up  with  it ;  the  accusations  are 
answered  by  others;  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  the 
Russian  court-mourning,  are  referred  to;  and  it  concludes,  as  usual, 
with  violent  expresaons,  which  can  only  be  construed  into  a  chal- 
lenge. From  this  time  all  direct  communication  ceased  between 
the  courts.  Rayneval,  whom  Hedouville  had  left  as  his  charge 
d'afiaires,  was  also  recalled,  and  d'Oubril  left  Paris  in  August.  The 
relation  between  the  courts  was  now  such,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  sorts  of  diplomatic  tricks  were  put  in  ^ctice  to  keep  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  friendship,  and  to  deceive  the  French,  until  the  coalition, 
which  was  then  in  progress,  should  be  completely  arrai^ed ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  expedient  to  know  whether  Kayneval  was 
beyond  the  boundary  of  Russia  before  d'Oubril  had  quitted  France. 
D'Oubril,  therefore,  remained  in  Mayence  till  the  llui  of  October. 

*  *' A  peine  craifa-t-<m  que,  poor  soatenir  nn  prindpe  errand,  le  cabinet  de  S. 
Cloud  ait  pa  s'^carter  de  ce  que  les  ^gards  et  lea  conTenaooei  requi^rent,  au  point 
de  choisir,  parmi  les  examples  i  dter,  oelui  qui  6tait  le  moins  fut  i  Tdtre,  et  de 
rappeler  dans  tme  pi^  offlcielle  la  mort  d*un  pere  k  la  sensibility  de  son  auguste  fils, 
en  t&chant  centre  tonte  y^rit^  et  croyanoe  de  cliarger  d'line  aocosation  atrooe  tin 
gonrernement,  que  celni  de  Ftanoe  ne  se  £ut  pas  ■cmpnle  de  calamnier  fans  cesse, 
parcequ*il  se  trouTe  en  gneire  areo  InL** 
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§   IV. 

BELATION  OF  NAPOLEON'S  EMPIBE  TO  OTHEB  POWEBS. 
A. — WAB  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FBANCE. 

The  war  between  France  and  England  brought  about  a  new 
coalition  in  1805,  the  preparations  for  which  had  been  made  in 
1804.  It  also^  however,  caused  the  threatening  preparations  for  an 
invasion  of  England,  which,  in  reference  to  that  country  itself,  were 
entirely  useless,  but  which  served,  from  the  commencement  of  1805, 
that  is,  irom  the  time  when  Napoleon  began  to  foresee  a  new  alliance 
between  Russia,  Austria,  and  England,  to  mask  the  Emperor's  enor- 
mous preparations  for  a  continental  war.  We  leave  to  others  the 
discussion  of  the  question  as  to  whether  Napoleon  was  really  serious 
in  intending  an  invasion  of  England;  but  it  is  quite  clear  to  us,  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  tiie  projected  new  coalition,  he  merely 
made  use  of  his  preparations  against  England,  to  unite  his  army 
secretly,  and  to  exercise  them  carefully,  in  order  at  a  future  period 
to  bo  able  to  surprise  his  nearest  enemy,  whose  carelessness  he  well 
knew.  This  we  shall  be  able  to  prove.  We  remark  here,  in  refe- 
rence to  tiie  war  between  England  and  France,  that  both  nations 
imceasingly  reproached  each  other  in  the  most  violent  terms;  and 
tiiat  both  were  equally  wrong.  Both  nations  acted  upon  similar 
principles;  they  showed  the  same  terrible  consistency;  they  both 
earned  tiie  esteem  of  the  political  world,  which  they  sought,  by 
their  contempt  of  all  moral  principles;  inasmuch  as  in  active  life  the 
stronger  alone  can  retain  its  advantages,  whilst  morality  alone  can 
never  make  itself  feared.  The  French  complained  of  the  occupation 
of  Cape  Town,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  several  hundred  vessels 
which  the  English  had  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
English,  on  tiie  other  hand,  complained  of  the  violations  of  the 
rights  of  nations  shown  by  Napoleon,  who  caused  every  Englishman 
he  could  find  to  be  seized  and  conveyed  prisoner  to  Verdun,  and  re- 
main tiiere  until  the  war  should  be  ended. 

When  Napoleon  began  to  cause  his  new  basin  to  be  dug  at 
Boulogne,  commenced  enormous  and  expensive  works,  collected 
together  thousands  of  transport-^ps,  ordered  all  French,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  ships  of  war  to  be  in  readiness  to  convey  his  troops,  and 
exercised  the  troops  tiiemselves,  daily,  in  embarking  and  disembark- 
ing with  the  utmost  expedition,  the  English  began  to  believe  that 
he  was  serious  in  his  project  of  attempting  an  invasion.  He  gained, 
therefosej  by  his  preparations,  exactly  at  me  time  when  Englwd  was 
engaged  witii  tiie  coalition  in  1805,  at  least  one  ^eat  object,  which 
was  easier  accomplicdied  than  the  conquest  of  Engknd :  he  had  all  his 
forces  on  the  west  coast  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  notice;  tiiey 
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could  march  to  any  point  at  once;  and  even  MarmontV  army, 
which  was  stationea  in  Holland,  was  equally  ready  for  marching  or 
action,  because  the  same  exercises  were  gone  through  at  Texcl  as  at 
Boulogne.  The  English  had  at  this  time  raised  the  whole  of  their 
militia — the  whole  population  of  the  country  was  in  active  service; 
but  they  did  not  act  merely  on  the  defensive.  They  blockaded  the 
German  rivers;  and  occupied,  in  the  summer  of  1803,  the  islands  of 
St.  Lucia  and  Tobago;  in  September,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Esse- 
quibo;  and  in  December,  Rochambeau,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
French  troops  in  St.  Domingo,  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  English  also  attempted  to  destroy  the  vessels  and  stores  col- 
lected in  Boulogne,  and  other  harbours  on  the  western  coast,  and  spent 
much  trouble  and  money  for  this  purpose;  but  they  only  afforded  a 
triumph  to  their  enemies.  At  first,  indeed,  they  were  tolerably  sue* 
cessfuL  In  September,  1803^  Admiral  Saumarez  appeared  oefore 
Granville,  and  aid  a  great  deal  of  damage;  he  even  attacked  Dieppe, 
with  a  similar  result ;  Havre-de-Grace,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Ostend, 
&c.,  were  kept  constantly  blockaded;  but  the  arrangements  of  the 
French  were  so  excellent,  the  means  of  defence — particularly  in  Bou* 
logne — so  good,  that  the  English  were  always  obliged  to  retire  with 
loss,  that  even  their  boldest  and  most  skilful  naval  hero,  Nelson, 
earned  only  a  considerable  loss  and  some  disgrace,  and  that  the 
destructive  invention  of  the  catamarans  ended  ridiculously. 

As  to  the  fleets  of  France,  even  Thibaudeau  believes  (for  Thiers 
is  only  an  authority  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies)  that  Napoleon 
was  then  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  great  and  fortunate  undertakings 
by  sea,  from  his  cabinet  in  Paris.  We  do  not  believe  this,  however, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  sailors,  he  was  occupied  day  and  night  in  making 
enormous  plans,  and  in  issuing  orders  to  his  fleets.*  He  united  the 
whole  of  tne  Spanish  fleet  with  that  of  France;  and,  on  the  the  12th 
of  January,  1805,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Aranjuez,  by  virtue  of  which, 
this  unfortunate  country,  already  quite  drained  by  the  sums  which  it 
had  been  obliged  to  pay  to  France,  was  required  to  keep  in  readiness, 
so  as  to  be  prepared  for  action  at  a  minute's  notice,  thirty  ships  of 
war,  and  five  thousand  soldiers.  He  calculated  (and  this  calculation 
is  particularly  important,  in  connexion  with  tne  blindness  of  the 
Austrians,  who  commenced  hostilities  against  such  an  army  as  this 
without  wailing  till  the  two  Russian  armies  should  join  them) 
that  he  had  193,000  men  stationed  on  the  coast,  ready  for  his  inva- 

•  Thibaudeau  expresses  himself,  in  the  9th  chapter  of  his  •<  Histoire  de  I'Empire," 
quite  amazed  at  Napoleon's  activity  and  knowledge  in  naval  affairs,  and  adds  that 
he  has  treated  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  preparations  at  such  length,  in  order  to 
convince  "  les  plus  incredules  *'  that  this  plan  of  invasion  was  not  a  mere  "  epou- 
vantail/'  We  still  continue  of  our  own  opinion,  however.  Dumas,  in  his  **  Precis 
des  Evdnements  Militaires,"  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect  as  Thibaudeau,  and 
informs  us  that  the  Emperor,  surrounded  day  and  night  with  plans  and  maps,  did 
nothing  but  make  out  instructions  for  his  admirals,  and  send  them  orders  respecting 
their  fleets. 
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flion :  sixty- nine  ships  of  the  line  were  appointed  to  act  as  a  convoy 
to  the  fleet  of  transports,  consisting  of  as  many  as  two  thousand 
vessels  of  difierent  sizes. 

The  English  oligarchy,  which  has  always  possessed  the  most  cor- 
rect tact  for  perceiving  what  is  fitting  to  increase  their  power  and 
wealth,  saw  very  clearly  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  an  English 
dictatorship  to  that  of  France,  and  the  iron  strictness  of  Bntish 
toryism  to  the  inspiring  policy  of  the  revolutionaries  ;  that  Addington 
and  his  colleagues,  therefore,  were  no  match  for  Napoleon  and  his 
new  Empire;  and  that  Pitt,  and  his  hatred  of  the  French,  must  be 
called  in  to  dieir  assistance.    This  would  have  taken  place  sooner, 
had  not  the  king  been  obliged  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  business, 
by  an  attack  of  illness,  which  lasted  from  Christmas,  1803,  to  March, 
1804.    As  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  perceived  the  unpleasant  neces- 
sity for  submitting  once  more  to  the  yoke  of  the  ambitious  Pitt,  who 
was  no  less  obstinate  than  he  was  himself.    Towards  the  end  of 
April,  1804,  Lord  Hawkesbury  declared  that  he  had  advised  his 
majesty  to  form  a  new  ministry,  which  might  adopt  more  enemetic 
measures  against  so  formidable  an  enemy;  and,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
the  king  committed  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  to  Pitt,  but 
with  the  express  conditions  that  Fox  should  not  be  a  member  of  it, 
and  that  no  measure  for  Catholic  emancipation  should  be  introduced. 
By  these  conditions,  Orenville  was  prevented  from  resuming  his 
place  in  the  ministry;  because  he  thought  that  the  danger  now 
threatening  England  was  so  great,  that  every  division  of  parties 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  whigs  and  tories  should  unite  in  the 
administration.   He  wished,  therefore,  that  Fox,  as  head  of  the  whigs, 
should  receive  a  place  in  the  administration;  and  when  this  was  pre- 
vented, refused  to  act  with  the  new  ministry.    He  also  considered 
the  king's  refusal  to  grant  to  Catholics  the  rights  due  to  them  as 
British  subjects,  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  times  and  ot 
circumstances.*  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  at  a  later  period  Addington 
(Lord  Sidmouth)  also,  joined  the  new  ministry;  but  unfortunately, 
one  of  its  very  first  steps  was  to  cause  the  debts  of  the  king  to  be 
paid  by  the  nation  for  the  seventh  time  since  his  accession. 

The  Spaniards,  although  they  had  long  kept  up  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  England,  were  then  plundered  m  the  midst  of 
peace,  exactly  as  the  Dutch  had  previously  been.    Admiral  Moore 

*  He  Mid,  in  his  letter,  "  An  opportoiiity  now  offers,  such  as  this  ooimtry  has 
seldom  seen,  for  giving  to  its  goyeniment,  in  a  moment  of  peculiar  difficulty,  the  full 
benefit  of  the  lerrices  of  all  those,  who,  hy  the  public  Toice  and  sentiment,  are  judged 
most  capable  of  comtribnting  to  its  prosperity  and  safety.  The  wishes  of  the  public 
on  this  subject  are  completdy  in  umon  with  its  interests;  and  the  adrantages  wbi(^ 
not  this  country  alone,  but  ul  Europe,  and  the  whole  civilised  world,  might  deriye 
from  the  establishment  of  such  an  administration,  at  such  a  crisis,  would  probably 
have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  But  when,  in  the  first  instance,  all 
trial  for  it  is  preduded,  and  when  thu  denial  is  made  the  condition  of  aU  subsequent 
arrangement^  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  no  motives,  of  whatever  descripUon 
which  could  justify  our  taking  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  so 
adverse  to  our  deliberate  and  declared  qpinion." 
VOL,  VII.  2  O 
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was  despatofaed  with  a  ship  of  the  line  snd  thieefdgatea,  toeaptiivethe 
Spanidi  flotilla,  which  was  bdngiiig  a  large  ipuatitj  of  the  piedouB 
metals  from  the  Plata  to  Cadiz.  Four  Spanish  -vessels,  of  whidi  the 
MerofideB  was  tibe  laigest*  after  the  advnal's  owb,  were  slopped  by 
him,  and  on  their  s^usal  to  sarcender,  wcm  fired  into.  Hie 
MereedeM  blew  up  almost  inunediaielTy  and  ocoly  a  fiew  of  her  name- 
roufl  crew  being  reaoued  by  the  Engush,  the  rest  met  iheir  death  in 
the  wares.  A  large  portion  of  the  treasure  nnk  with  this  ehip;  the 
other  yessels  were  eaptured  by  the  English. 

As  Napoleon  plaml^  foresaw  that  the  rmntinefital  poweit  would 
shortly  imite  against  his  increasing  and  repeated  asmrpations,  he  oob- 
sidered  it  advisable,  after  having  accepted  the  impecial  dignity,  to 
take  a  new  step,  wliKJi  his  sophists  miffht  make  out  to  be  a  new  pro(^ 
of  his  wish  for  peace,  and  tiins  ihzow  the  whole  blame  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  <«  the  Emglish .  With  this  intention,  he  wrote,  im- 
mediately after  his  eoronatum  as  Emperor,  an  antograf^  letter  to  the 
King  of  England,  with  an  offer  of  neace,  dated  the  4th  of  January, 
1805,  as  he  had  formerly  done  on  oeing  chosen  First  CknenL  As, 
however,  he  had  done  the  same  thing  befisve,  and  was  aware  diat  any 
direct  communication  to  the  sorereign  on  business  of  state  was  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Britudi  eonsthntioii,  the 
whole  thing  was  merely  a  fiuns^  which  ended  as  the  fDrmer  one  had 
ended  in  1800.  At  that  time,  GienviUe  answered  it  ruddy;  on  this 
occasicm,  liord  Mul^cave,  who  filled  his  {dace,  answered  with  rather 
more  polit^iess.  He  wrote,  as  minister  of  foraign  affiurs,  io  the 
Frexusn  minister,  Talleyrand,  and  politely  refused  the  oflEer,  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  very  clearly  to  understand,  that  a  coalition  was 
in  progress.* 

B. — ^PBEPAS^TIOKS  TOB  THE  THIBD  OOALITIOIT. 

In  this  new  coalition,  which,  in  order  to  draw  down  upon  ihe 
continental  powers  the  danger  which  threatened  FiWgland,  was 
managed  by  Pitt  with  his  uwal  skill,  and  at  the  eipense  of  an 
euormous  sum  of  money.  Gustavus  II»,  of  Sweden,  who  had  been 
fflnce  1803  the  object  of  the  most  bitter  andsatiricalraiUery  to  all  the 
French  papers^  formed  one  of  the  membem.  He  had  sold,  or,  as  it 
was  called  for  the  sake  of  form,  mortgaged,  Wismar  to  Mecklen- 
burg; and  had  spent  the  money  in  a  foolisn  tour  through  Germany, 
in  the  course  ol  which  he  brought  tibe  fitmilies  of  Badai  and  Bava- 
ria into  no  slight  perplexity  by  his  extraordinary  conduct;  and  in 
particular,  had  rendered  himseli  an  object  of  general  ridicule,  by  his 
excessive  an^  at  the  lighted  pipe  of  a  custom-house-officer  in  the 
French  service,  on  the  Khine-bndge  at  Mannheim.    He  was  afier- 

*  The  foUowing  senteaos  ocncludM  his  note:  ^<His  au^ss^  fteto  it  faspoMible 
for  him  to  snswer  more  particiiUuiy  to  tiie  orertoare  made  to  hkn,  tffl  he  om  had 
tim«  to  cowimnnirate  in&i  the  poweis  on  tiie  coatiiwpt,  with  wiiom  he  ie  eogaged  in 
confidential  oonnezlons  and  relationB,  sad  garttowlsi^y  iritik  tbs  Smperar  of  Bnsifak'* 
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wudfl  tke  only  one  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  who  in  the 
year  1804  called  upon  the  diet  to  protect,  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  empire,  the  knights  of  the  empire  and  the  emperor,  who  at  that 
time  appeared  to  support  than,  against  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  and 
their  protector,  Na^deon.  He  was,  moreover,  the  only  one  who,  in 
May,  1804,  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the 
empire,  on  the  occasion  of  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d'  Enghien.  Napo- 
leon revenged  himself  for  the  personal  dislike  which  the  King  of 
Sweden  entertained  towards  him,  and  which  he  frequently  expressed 
in  a  very  childish  way,  by  a  very  insulting  article  which  appeared  in 
the  McnUtur^  in  the  monui  of  August.  In  this  article,  the  king  was 
ridiculed,  and  treated  like  a  school-boy;^  the  Swedish  nation,  on  the 
cither  hand,  was  flattered,  and  pretty  plainly  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  quite  time  £>r  it  to  ^et  nd  of  its  king. 

When  this  artide  amved  at  Stockhd^,  the  king  caused  the 
French  ambassador  to  be  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and  on  this 
occadon,  spoke  of  the  man  who  had  ruled  France  absolutely  for  the 
last  five  years,  as  Mr,  Bonaparte.  He  also  quarrelled  with  the 
German  onperor,  for  wishing  to  make  Austria  a  hereditary  empire. 
Immediately  after  this,  he  sent  back  to  the  Ejng  of  Prussia  his  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  because  it  had  also  been  sent  to  Napoleon.  On 
all  sides,  however,  he  was  met  with  ridicule;  but  with  all  this,  he 
obtained  a  marked  triumph  over  Prussia,  which  was  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  every  day,  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  into  closer 
connexion  with  England,  in  Ootober,  1804.  In  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  Emg  of  Prussia,  upon  the  subject  of  admitting 
English  and  Rusaan  troops,  in  a  certain  case,  into  Pomerania,  he 
asked  the  King  of  Prussia,  ^^How  Prussia  intended  to  act,  on  the 
su^asition  of  a  doeer  conaexian  between  Sweden  and  England  f*  To 
this  letter  a  tolerably  haudity  and  conceited  answer  was  returned, 
and  the  conclusion  ran  thus:  "  That  Prussia  would  never  suffer 
Sweden  to  make  hostile  preparations  in  Pomerania^  nor  the  French 
in  Hanover  to  he  threatened  bif  any  troops  in  Pomerania.'^  It 
was  shown,  however,  as  early  as  January,  1805,  that  Prussia  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  power  to  enforce  these  high-flown 
words  against  Sweden.  In  December,  1804,  Sweden  concluded  a 
treaty  with  England,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of 
80,000/.,  Stmlsund  was  given  up  to  the  English,  as  a  dep6t  for  their 
goods,  an  arsenal^  and  a  fortress  for  their  troops.  Upon  this,  the 
Song  of  Prussia  renewed  his  threats,  and  declared,  that  if  this  treaty 
were  executed,  he  would  occupy  Swedish-Pomerania.  Immediately 
afterwards  (cm  the  14th  of  January,  1805),  Sweden  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Russia,  and  promised  to  receive  Russian  troops  into  Pomerania; 
and  when  Russia,  upon  this,  published  a  very  decided  manifesto, 
Prussia  was  immediately  reduced  to  silence.  This,  of  course,  in- 
jured the  diaracter  of  Prussia  throughout  all  Euro^;  and  so  much 
the  more,  as,  although  it  had  at  first  tak^i  very  high  ground,  and 
had  even  returned  no  answer  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  it  was  now 
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obliged  to  humiliate  itself  before  Russia,  and  to  retract  the  greater 
portion  of  the  haughty  answer  which  it  had  afterwards  condescended 
to  return  to  Sweden.  Long  negotiations  next  followed,  respecting 
the  sum  of  money  which  England  was  to  pay  for  20,000  8wedi£ 
troops,  who  were  to  be  sent  into  Pomerania,  in  English  service,  by 
the  King  of  Sweden;  and  after  much  had  been  demanded,  and  less 
oflered,  everything  was  at  len^h  satisfactorilv  arranged,  and  Sweden 
joined  in  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  England. 

Napoleon  proved  more  strongly  than  ever,  in  the  years  1804-5, 
how  much  he,  and  the  collected  talent  of  regenerated  France,  were 
superior  to  the  old  and  antiquated  talent  of  aristocratic  and  monarch- 
ical Europe.  The  ministers  of  the  continental  powers,  who  had 
gained  over  to  their  side  the  weU-meaning  Emperor  of  Russia,  made 
enormous  plans  ;  they  shared  their  booty  oefore  they  had  gained  it ; 
they  restored  the  ancient  aristocratic-monarchical  system  m  Europe 
before  they  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  their  diplomatists  travelled  and  in- 
tn^ed ;  their  generals,  distinguished  on  parade  and  in  the  war* 
office  alone,  made  all  sorts  of  plans  on  paper,  in  conjunction  with 
Pitt,  Cobenzl,  and  CoUenbach: — Napoleon  let  them  write,  and 
laughed  at  their  plans  and  documents.  He  alone  drew  up,  in  a 
few  days,  a  plan  in  opposition  to  theirs;  drew  together,  in  the  north 
and  west,  a  vast  numoer  of  troops,  quite  ready  for  action;  and  after- 
wards, calculated  the  days  of  their  arrival,  and  all  the  necessary 
steps,  with  so  much  exactness,  that  he  overtook  his  slower  opponents, 
and  destroyed  at  one  blow  what  they  had  been  preparinff  during  a 
year  and  a  half.  On  this  occasion,  Pitt  showed  himself  as  much 
superior  to  all  other  statesmen  in  the  cabinet,  as  Napoleon  was  to  all 
other  generals  in  the  field. 

Pitt  immediately  perceived  the  absurdity  of  the  plans  which 
No vosllzofif  brought  to  London,  whilst  Rasumowski  was  engaged  in 
negotiating  in  Vienna;  he  pretended,  however,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  agree  to  them.  Thiers  treats  of  these  dreams  of  the 
Russian  emperor,  which  were  discussed  with  Pitt,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  5th  part,  to  an  extent  which  is  extremely  tedious.  M. 
Von  Hormayr,  however,  in  the  second  part  of  his  memoirs,  has 
given  some  short,  but,  to  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  very 
useful  documents,  which  we  must  refrain  from  noticing  here.  From 
Thiers*  account,  it  is  clear  that  Pitt  listened  to  everythmg  with  great 
patience,  and  appeared  to  approve  of  it ;  but  finally  brought  back 
the  whole  matter,  as  far  as  he  was  disposed  to  interfere  in  it,  to  those 
points  which  ai)peared  to  him,  in  reference  to  England,  to  be  worth 
the  money  which  she  was  about  to  spend  on  tne  coalition.  The 
assistance  of  Austria  was  reckoned  upon  as  certain,  towards  the  end 
of  1804:  this  is  clearly  proved  by  the  treaty  concluded  between 
England,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  in  April,  1805,  which  depended  on 
negotiations  carried  on  in  1804.  In  this  treaty,  not  only  are  300,000 
Austrians  reckoned  upon  to  make  up  the  500,000  men  who  could 
be  brought  into  the  neld  against  France,  but  three  articles,  which 
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were  never  made  public,  contain  a  plan  which  was  revived  in 
1814-15.  Holland,  namely,  was  to  be  united  with  Belgium;  Nice, 
Savoy,  and  Grenoa,  with  riedmont ;  and  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
with  the  Austrian  states. 

Prussia,  too,  appeared,  towards  the  end  of  1804,  as  if  about  to 
awake  from  its  long  slumber ;  but  the  cunning  politicians  in  Berlin, 
who  possessed  neither  German  nor  Prussian  patriotism,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  timidity  of  the  kiiig,  to  lull  it  to  sleep  again.  The  nobility 
was  roused;  the  Baron  von  otein  did  everything  that  a  well-regu- 
lated German  mind  like  his  could  do;  even  the  queen  was  moved, 
little  as  she  had  till  then  interfered  with  politics.  Haugwitz  was 
obliged  to  retire  for  a  short  time,  and  Hardenberg  took  his  place,  by 
the.  express  permission  of  Napoleon,  although  he  had  been  formerly 
dismissed  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Emperor.  Haugwitz  retired 
to  his  estates  in  Silesia;  but  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  system 
which  he  and  his  party  advocated,  soon  brought  him  back  in 
triumph. 

The  patience  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  certainly  very  severely 
tried  about  this  time.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  English  courier,  Wagstaff,  vanished,  without 
any  traces  of  the  means  of  his  death,  whilst  passing  through  Meck- 
lenburg, which  was  at  the  time  under  the  special  protection  of 
Prussia;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  attacked  and 
murdered  by  some  of  the  French  then  quartered  in  Hanover.  About 
the  same  time,  as  we  have  also  previously  mentioned,  Rumbold,  the 
English  ambassador  to  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  of  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  director,  was  carried  off  from  nis  estate  on  the 
Hanseatic  territory,  and  brought  to  Paris,  where  he  was  threatened 
with  death.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  seriously  angry  at  this,  and 
declared,  in  a  council  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose,  that  he 
was  resolved,  at  last,  to  assert  his  right  as  king;  and  every  one  be- 
lieved that  he  was  gained  for  the  cause  of  Germany.  He  remained, 
however,  weak,  as  ne  always  had  been.  The  matter  was  arranged, 
as  was  then  the  fashion  in  Prussia,  by  talk  and  writing,  not  by  any 
energetic  act.  The  king  was  induced  to  send  a  mild  and  friendly 
autograph  letter  to  Napoleon  on  the  subject;  and  the  French  am- 
bassador, who  was  a  party  to  the  intrigue,  wrote  to  his  government 
that  it  was  necessary  to  yield  this  point  to  the  king,  unless  the^ 
wished  him  to  break  through  the  nets  which  the  French  and  their 
coadjutors  had  woven  round  him.  The  Emperor  then,  though  very 
unwillingly,  wrote  a  civil  and  friendly  letter,  sent  Rumbold  safe  to 
England,  and  declared  publicly,  that  he  had  yielded  solely  on  account 
of  uie  King  of  Prussia.  Napoleon,  however,  never  forgot  the  di^ 
appointment  which  his  compulsory  concession  had  caused  him  in 
this  affidr* 

After  this  short  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  king,  things  went 
on  again  in  their  old  way.  Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers  endea- 
voured, in  their  turn,  to  gain  over  Prussia;  the  king's  pohtics  vacillated 
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constantly,  as  they  had  formerly  done ;  Haugwitz  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Berlin,  and. the  Idn^  consulted  him  at  one  time,  and  Har- 
denberg  at  another.  The  king  then  pretended  a  wish  to  act  tite 
mediator,  and  inclined  his  ear  at  one  time  to  Ae  Austriaa  ambaKador 
(Mettemich),  at  another  to  the  French.  Austria,  as  usual,  was  very 
slow  in  its  preparations;  whilst  Napoleon  was  prepared  to  strike  at 
any  moment.  Eren  in  July,  the  Austrians  endeayoured  to  oonoeal 
or  to  excuse,  under  various  pretexts,  their  enormous  preparations, 
and  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  on  the  Italian  border,  alliiovgh 
Napoleon,  by  his  conduct,  had  almost  challenged  them  to  a  war. 

C. — ^ESTABLISHBTENT  OF   THE  KINGDOM  OP  ITALY — INSULT 

OFFEBED  TO  AUSTBIA. 

The  change  in  the  constitution  of  France,  in  1804,  made  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  that  of  Italy  necessary.  The  title  of  President, 
under  which  Napoleon  had  till  then  ruled  this  republic,  was  to  be  ex- 
changed for  a  lonier  one ;  and  Napoleon  made  use  of  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  at  Paris  to  introduce  this  change.  Chi  this  occasion, 
he  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Melzi  Erile,  who,  in  ms  name,  had  kept  up 
a  princely  court  at  Milan,  thoueh  without  any  very  remartrabfe 
splendour  or  luxury,  some  councilTors  of  state,  some  membersof  the 
I^islative  bodies,  and  some  members  of  the  highest  tribunals — in 
short,  what  we  should  call  an  assembly  of  the  notables* — to  Paris. 
Mareschakhi,  the  resident  minister  in  Paris,  was  the  Enmeror's 
instrument  in  this  assembly;  he,  along  with  Cambac^r^  and  Taliey- 
xand,  prepared  a  constitution,  which  was  to  be  afterwards  considered 
and  made  public  as  the  work  of  the  abore-mentioned  so-called 
eomuka.  The  oonsulta,  although  they  had  receired  no  sort  of  poweis 
from  the  people  relative  to  changing  the  constitutiiHi,  continued  to 
sit  for  this  purpose  in  the  Tuileries  till  March,  1805,  and  particularly 
fixed  all  those  points  which  had  reference  to  the  introduq}aon  of 
purel}r  monarchical  unity,  and  to  the  personal  relations  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  family  to  the  nominal  republic  of  Italy. 

It  is  commonly  asserted,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  at  this  time 
took  place  between  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Joseph,  who  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Boulogne  as  governor;  because  the  iormer  offered  the 
latter  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  on  such  conditions  that  he  would 
only  have  been  the  instrument  of  French  tyranny,  and  that  he  fiedt 
hiouelf  obliged  to  refuse  it.  We  pass  over  the  various  anecdotes 
haying  tefeseace  to  this  subject,  as  also  the  numerous  speeches  uid 
individual  occurrences  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  ia 
reference  to  the  changes  made  in  the  Italian  constitution  by  the 


*  The  persons  who  came  were  the  Tice-president  Melzi;  the  coimcillOTB 
Mareflchald,  Capnun,  ParadUi,  Feaaroli,  Coitabili,  Luoii,  Guicciardi;  of  the  depu- 
ties and  members  of  the  tribunals,  Guastavillani,  Lambertenghi,  Carlotti,  Dam- 
bouachi,  Bangone,  Galeppi,Litta,  Fe,  Allessandrl,  Ladembeni,  Appiani,  Buati,  Negii» 
Sopraui,  BaldrigfaL 
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consulta  of  Paris;  otAj  mentioimig  the  principal  points  of  the  new 
order  of  tkmgB,  published  by  Mebd  as  tne  result  of  the  discussions 
of  the  consdta.  ''  The  republic  of  Italy/'  it  said,  ''  shall  be 
changed  into  a  monarchy,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  proclaimed 
King  of  Italy.  The  crown  of  Italy,  lu>weyery  shall  only  remain 
united  with  that  of  France  during  the  life  of  Napoleon;  after  his 
death,  France  and  Italy  shall  be  ruled  by  separate  monarchs.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  French  retain  the  narbours  and  fortresses  in 
Naples,  the  Russians  Corfu,  and  the  Englidi  Malta,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  France  and  Italy  should  be  united  under 
one  monarch.  I^poleon  shall  be  invited  to  proceed  to  Milan,  there 
to  be  crowned,  ana  to  settle  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.*'  On  the 
day  after  the  publication  of  these  resolutions  of  the  consulta,  Nape* 
leon  made  his  appearance  in  the  senate,  announced  his  acceptance 
of  the  (»Ser  of  the  Italians,  and  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Milan 
as  he  had  been  requested.  TaUeyiand  afterwards  proved,  in  a  well* 
set  speech,  that  everything  must  necessarily  have  been  settled  as  it 
had  been  settled. 

MeM  was  next  oUiged  to  descend  one  step,  very  much  to  his  dis* 
satUfaction,  and  Eug^e  Beauhamais  was  raised  to  his  place.  The 
national  pride  of  the  Italians,  which  had  been  flatterea  by  Melzi's 
occupation  of  the  second  place  in  their  state,  was  now  wounded  by 
a  Frenchman's  bein^  preferred  to  this  position.  Eugene  Beau* 
hamais,  upon  whom  Napoleon  had  bestowed  the  imperial  dignitv  of 
chancellor  of  state,  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  named  his  brother* 
in-law,  Murat,  admiml  of  the  Empire,  was  sent  to  Milan  as  viceroy, 
after  Napoleon's  coronation;  and  Melzi  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  dignity  in  the  Italian  Empire.  He  was,  namely,  made  chain 
cellor  of  state  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Eugene  Beauhamais  was 
at  this  time  a  French  prince;  he  preceded  the  Emperor  in  arriving 
at  Milan;  and  even  before  &e  arrival  of  the  latter,  nad  taken  up  hS 
quarters  in  the  palace.  As  the  prince  wss  vounff,  and  entirely  with- 
out experience.  Napoleon  had  not  sent  him  Siere  to  govern,  but 
merely  to  represent ;  and,  therefore,  a  Frenchman  of  known  talent 
was  sent  with  him  to  assist  him.  This  again  was  disagreeable  to 
the  Italians;  and  this  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding, two  years  later,  even  irritated  us  much-enduring  Germans. 
Mejean  was  the  person  chosen  to  conduct  all  business  at  Milan, 
though  under  an  unobtrusive  title.  He  was  a  clever  and  honest 
man,  but  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  Frenchman,  who  could  not  at 
all  conceive  that  an  Italian  mieht  know  better  what  was  suitable  for 
his  country  than  a  Frenchman;  he  could  not  imagine  anything  sn- 
pericMT  to  France,  and  everything  French,  as  it  had  been  since  the 
revolution.  He  surroundol  himself  exclusively  with  Frenchmen, 
the  most  of  whom  were  badly  chosen,  and  none  of  whom  knew  any- 
thing of  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Italy.  The  constitution  was,  therefore, 
a  mere  shadow ;  and  when  Eugene  once  ventured  to  delay  some  order 
of  Napoleon's,  out  of  respect  for  the  Italian  constitution,  the  latter 
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blamed  him  in  no  very  gentle  tenns;  particularly  expressing  his  sur* 
prise  that  *'  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the 
representations  of  a  collection  of  blackguards  (polissons)."  It  was 
therefore  of  very  little  advantage  to  the  Italians  that  the  Italian 
ministry  resident  in  Milan  was  well  chosen;  for  everything  proceeded 
directly  from  Napoleon.  Professor  Aldjni  resided  in  Jraris,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Italian  authorities  the  orden  of  the  Emperor, 
which  were  always  positive,  and  very  decided.  We  mention  all 
this,  as  we  happen  to  be  on  this  subject.  It  properly  belongs  to  the 
period  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was 
connected  with  Napoleon's  coronation  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy,  with  which  also  the  German  emperors  in  the  middle  a^ 
used  to  be  crowned.  Napoleon  appointea  the  26th  of  May  for  nis 
coronation,  and  set  out  for  Italy  towards  the  end  of  April. 

The  pope,  who  had  been  residing  in  Paris  since  December,  set  off 
on  his  return  shortly  before  the  Emperor,  and  they  met  on  their 

1'oumey.  Pius  VII.  was,  however,  very  ill  satisfied;  because  Napo- 
eon  had  made  use  of  him  for  his  own  purposes,  but  had  plainly 
given  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  no  intendon  of  lending  his 
support  to  a  system  oi  priestcraft.  Concerning  Avignon,  Venaissin, 
and  the  legations,  respecting  which  the  pope  handed  in  a  long 
representation,  Napoleon  coidd  not  and  would  not  decide;  so  that 
this  matter  was  soon  settled.  The  next  question  was  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  Oallican  church,  and  Louis  XIV.'s  edict  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  in  the  year  1682.  Louis  XIV.  had  given  the 
pope  a  written  promise  that  he  would  never  cause  this  edict  to 
be  put  in  force,  being  specially  urged  to  do  so  by  Madame  de  Main* 
tenon  and  his  confessor.  The  pope  showed  Napoleon  this  promise, 
which  he  afterward  called  an  old  rag  (chiffon  us^),  if  we  may  trust 
the  accounts  of  those  who  profess  to  have  written  down  his  words  m 
Su  Helena,  requested  a  similar  promise  from  him,  and  promised,  in 
return,  not  to  wow  this  to  any  one,  as  he  had  also  done  with  regard 
to  the  former  promise;  but  Napoleon,  not  having  before  his  eyes  the 
same  dread  of  eternal  punishment  which  had  influenced  Louis  XI  V.» 
entirely  refused.  The  pope  having  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
some  of  the  bishops  wno  had  been  invested  by  himself,  and  had 
afterwards  beoome  constitutional,  had  been  at  a  later  period  further 
required  to  explain  their  principles  as  to  church  government,  and 
some  prefects  naving  allowed  themselves  to  be  employed  for  thia 
purpose.  Napoleon  gave  the  ultramontane  adherents  of  the  pope 
a  rather  severe  lesson  in  the  Moniteur.  '^  The  bishops,"  said  this 
article,  ^*  are  invested  by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Holy  See  will 
certainly  only  invest  such  persons  as  live  in  the  unity  of  its  faith. 
All  the  French  bishops,  however,  have  received  investiture.  Who- 
ever pretends  to  assert,  therefore,  that  there  are  any  among  these 
bishops  who  hold  principles  opposed  to  those  of  the  Holy  See,  is 
guilty  of  a  disgraceful  calumny  against  such  bishops."  In  the  same 
number  of  the  Mamieur^  those  prefects  are  severely  blamed  who  had 
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caused  the  zetractions  secretly  obtained  by  some  of  the  iiI tramontane 
party  to  be  j^rinted.  The  Romans,  however,  were  cunning  enough, 
if  the  authority  of  the  pope  lost  something  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
pride  and  jealousy  of  a  military  court  whilst  the  pope  was  in  Fans, 
to  give  it  on  the  other  hand  a  new  support,  by  a  brilliant  exercise  of 
the  supremacy.  Two  Frenchmen,  Belloy  and  Cambacer^s,  were 
made  cardinals  or  ultramontane  princes  of  the  church,  in  the  grand 
hall  of  the  archbishopric,  and  with  all  the  Roman  ceremonies.  The 
primacy  of  the  German  church  was  bestowed  on  Carl  von  Dalberg, 
the  only  remaining  German  spiritual  elector,  although  he  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  Uluminati;  the  primacy  being  transferred, 
by  papal  authority,  from  Mayence,  which  had  formerly  enjoyed  this 
dignity,  to  Ratisbon. 

The  journey  of  the  Emperor^  the  empress,  and  the  whole  of  the 
court,  was  by  way  of  Mount  Cenis;  and  because  it  passed  through 
pioyinces  where  republicanism  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  the 
north  of  France,  the  new  Emperor  himself  eyerywhere  preached  the 
doctrines  of  absolute  monarchy,  with  military  harshness  in  his  ezpres- 
sons.  He  used  language  as  coarse  and  yioknt  with  respect  to  what 
he  called  Jacobinism,  and  threatened  the  Jacobins  as  seriously  as  if 
he  himself  had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  ruling  houses  in 
Europe.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  Stupinigi,  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  agreeable  country  residences  in  Europe,  and  then 
m  Turin;  thence  he  went  to  Alessandria,  in  order  to  celebrate  a 
great  solemnity  on  the  battle-field  of  Marengo,  which  certainly  gaye 

Sreater  splendour  to  the  succeeding  solemnity  of  the  coronation  at 
lilan,  but  which  at  the  same  time  could  not  but  haye  the  effect  of 
i^rieyously  insulting  the  pride  of  Austria,  which  was  even  then  col- 
ecting  its  troops  along  the  border,  under  the  pretext  of  a  cordon  for 
keeping  off  the  feyer.  The  ceremony  upon  the  battle-field  of  Ma- 
rengo— ^the  representation  of  the  battle,  the  celebration  of  the  victory 
— was  insulting  to  Austria;  and  more  particularly  did  it  appear  un« 
worthy  of  a  great  man  like  Napoleon,  to  attribute  especial  import- 
ance to  the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians,  which  this  spec- 
tacle evidently  excited;  inasmuch  as  he  very  well  knew^  and  even 
often  said,  that  such  enthusiasm  was  worth  nothing.  We  give,  in 
the  note  a  description  of  the  ceremony  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  in 
Botta's  words,*  as  such  description  is  not  our  business,  and  is  en- 

*  Botta,  libk  zzii.,  toL  t.,  pp.  282,  S8S.  **  StaTono  i  Boldati  chierati,  molti  memoii 
delle  portate  fatiche  in  quest!  stessi  Marenghiane  campi:  Frances],  Italiani,  Mama* 
luochi,  sifanti  che  cavalli:  s'acoostarano  le  gnardi  nazionali,  tutte  in  abito  ed  in  bel- 
Hnimo  ordine  disposto ;  magnifica  comparsa  poi'  Ikcerano  le  guardie  d'onore  Milanesi 
yenuie  a  Haiengo  per  onoranza  del  nnoTo  signore.  Stavano  appresso  gli  nfflclati 
di  corte,  iciamberlani,  le  dame,  i  paggi,  e  molti  general!  in  abite  richissime.  Splen- 
dera  il  sole  a  del  sereno;  i  raggi  lipercossi  e  rimandati  in  mille  difi^renti  guise  de 
tanti  ori,  aigenti  e  feni  ibrUti,  fkcerano  una  yista  mixabile.  Una  moititudine  in- 
BumereTole  di  popalo  era  conoozao.  L'Alessandria  pianura  risncmaTa  di  grida 
festive,  di  nxtriti  gnerrrari,  di  musica  incitatrice.  Napoleone  glorioso  Tenuto  al 
tronoi,  postOTi  Timperatrioe  a  sedere,  descendeva  del  imperiale  oocchio  e  montato 
a  caralo  a'aggiraya  per  le  file  degli  ordinati  soldatL    Le  gride,  applaosi,  1  maul 
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tirelj  wmeoeBaaiy  to  tbe  purpose  whioii  we  luKfe  proposed  to  our* 
sdves  IB  thifl  history  of  the  eighteenth  eentitrj.  We  must  not  omit 
to  notice,  that  Botta  is  not  merelj  unjust  in  his  deseription  of  Napo- 
leon's robe  of  ceremonj,  but  his  desciiption  itself  is  incorrect;  and 
we  hare  therefore  left  out  that  portion  of  the  account.  It  appean 
to  us,  that  the  review,  and  the  representatioB  of  the  baittley  would 
hare  been  much  more  worthy  of  a  ffreat  man,  whose  object  ought  to 
haTe  been,  and  could  haye  been,  the  r^eneration  of  Europe,  with- 
out the  throne,  the  theatrical  pomp,  and  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and 
chamberlains 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  arrived,  the  customs  of  the  Byzantine 
court  were  revived  in  Milan,  as  they  had  been  in  Fianoe.  Grand 
dignitaries  were  named,  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of 
the  court  and  the  palace.  Melzi  became  grand-chancellor ;  the 
Archbidiop  of  Ravenna,  gTand-alm<mer;  Litta,  grand-diambeilain; 
Gaprara,  master  of  the  hone.  The  Lombards  were  also  oompdled 
to  a  concordat  with  the  pope,  which  Mela  had  up  to  this  time  been 
able  to  avoid.  BeEofte  this  was  recognised  as  a  concordat  £>r  the 
kingdom,  several  changes  were  made  in  it,  which  very  much  d»- 
pleased  the  cardinals;  the  pope  then  applied  to  Napoleon  fi>r  redress, 
out  he  insisted  upon  the  concordat  as  it  stood.  When,  therefore, 
Napoleon  wished  to  bestow  Italian  bishoprics  on  the  cardinals,  they 
had  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  accept  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  in  Milan,  ambassadors  were 
present^  to  congratulate  Najpoleon,  from  all  the  princes  who  feared 
Ikim,  or  who  hoped  for  his  fitvour;  and  their  presence  rendered  the 
ceremony  of  the  26th  of  May  more  imposing.  Among  those  who 
thus  did  homage  to  him,  was  also  the  King  of  Prussia— not  indeed  in 
person,  but  by  his  representative.  This  was  the  more  remarkaUe  to 
all  those  who  were  anxious  at  the  always-increasing  pretensions  of 
the  French,  as  even  then  Austria  was  beginning  op^y  to  express 
its  discontent.  The  King  of  Prussia,  however,  not  only  sent  the 
Maichese  Lucchesini  to  congratulate  Napoleon,  but  he  also  sent  to 
the  Emperor  himself  the  broad  ribbon  and  star  c^  the  orders  of  the 
Black  and  Red  Eagle;  and  afterwards  also  stars,  and  broad  and  nar^ 
row  ribbons,  to  be  distributed  among  the  great  people  of  Napoleon's 
Empire.  Napoleon  immediately  interpreted  this  officious  civility,  on 
ihe  part  of  the  Prussian  politicians,  in  the  manner  most  fiftvourable  to 
his  own  plans.  He  appeared,  a  very  few  days  afterwards,  with  the 
insignia  of  these  orders;  in  order  to  prove,  as  it  were,  that  from  that 
time  forth,  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  kings,  who  ruled  according 
to  the  old  system,  held  courts,  and  adorned  themselves  with  ribbons. 
Wedonot venture  to  decide  whether  an  exactly  opposite  coursewould 
not  have  suited  much  better  with  the  sans-culottism  of  his  expression^ 

d'ogm  foits  pi^  ftffti  et  pis  smtid  toi^seYaao  e  asimrdavsm  Termiiuito  to 

rMsegna  e  to  moitra,  iri  a  sedene  nd  imperiale  seggio  aaoor  egli,  eawndo  to  M 
eoDTeni  gli  oodd  deUa  moltitodine.  Tutti  imperaton  e  vmcHen  di  Mmwiga  eoa 
alttorima  voce  Maatandoto^" 
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in  refefence  to  any  prince  who  displeased  him,  and  with  his  levola- 
tionary  proceedings  against  every  one,  except  the  Frenchmen  <^  his 
own  immediate  circle;  as  we  have  the  most  numerous  and  the  loudest 
voices  i^inst  us  on  this  point.  PmsBia  had  now  sunk  deep  indeed, 
tmder  the  conduct  of  Haugwitz;  for  what  could  be  more  humiliating 
than  the  appearance  of  the  cringing  marchese,  as  representatiTe  of 
Prussia,  among  the  ambassadors  of  die  humble  Tassels  of  Napoleon? 
Bavaria  had  sent  Getto;  Beust  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the 
electoral  chancellor  of  the  empire;  Baden,  and  tne  other  states  of 
Germany  which  had  anything  to  hope  from  France,  did  not  fail  to 
follow  Frussia's  example.  Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Luoca»  took  this 
opportunity  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
the  Empax>r,  and  Genoa  even  sent  its  doge,  its  archbishop,  and  eight 
senators.' 

We  pass  over  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  26th,  and 
everything  connected  with  it,  great  as  was  the  pomp,  the  rejoicing, 
and  the  expense.  The  nomination  of  the  prince,  who  had  been  long 
b^bre  appointed  viceroy,  to  this  post,  immediately  foUowed  the  coro- 
nation; the  constitution,  as  settled  in  Paris  by  the  consulta,  was 
introduced,  the  several  tribmuth  established,  uie  legislative  body 
opened,  and  tihie  order  of  the  Iron  Crown  founded.  The  French 
code-cml  was  introduced,  the  courts  of  law  arranged  as  in  France; 
the  trial  by  jury  alone  was  not  introduced  into  Italy,  because  Na- 
poleon, himself  an  Italian,  asserted  publicly,  that  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  character,  to  have  that  confidence  in  the 
people,  or  in  tiieir  oatii,  necessarily  supposed  in  trial  by  jury. 

A  marked  contrast,  however,  was  not  wanting  to  w  these  cere- 
monies of  former  times,  to  the  show  of  Bynntine  formality,  and  to 
the  everywhere-visible  endeavours  to  observe,  in  every  req>eGt,  the 
old  customs,  habits,  formulas,  and  forms  of  etiquette;  and  this  was, 
that  at  the  first  solemn  audience  at  Milan,  all  the  common  forms  and 
requirements  of  civility,  even  in  common  Hfe,  were  egregiously 
violated  by  the  Emperor,  in  reference  to  the  Neapolitan  ambusador, 
exactly  as  he  had  done  in  Paris  with  regard  to  Lord  Whitworth  and 
to  Markofi^,  and  in  the  present  case  even  without  any  appctrent  cause 
whatever.  The  Queen  of  Naples  had  long  hesitated  whether  die 
should  send  an  ambassador  to  Milan,  to  congratulate  the  Emperor, 
*  like  the  other  clients  of  France;  she  had  at  length  resolved  to  do  so, 
and  had  chosen  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  of  moderate 
views,  Prince  Cardito — a  man  in  every  respect  distinguished.  The 
prince  arrived  in  Milan  a  few  days  after  the  coronation,  and  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  at  an  auoience,  which,  either  accidentally 
or  intentionally,  was  a  very  brilliant  one.  But  what  ¥ras  the  astcmish- 
ment  of  tiie  gjrand  dignitaries,  the  courtiers,  and  the  strangers  present, 
when  tiie  Prince  Cardito,  after  having  presented  his  congratulations, 
was  addressed  in  a  most  extraordinary  style,  and  in  a  veiy  unusual 
tone  I  The  Emperor  uttered  the  most  bitter  reproaches  against 
Queen  Caroline;  ne  accused  her  of  nourishing  bitter  hatred  against 
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France;  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  violence  of  her  intrigues,  and  her 
continual  endeavours  to  set  Italy  in  a  blaze,  and  to  excite  all  the 
northern  powers  to  war.  His  violence  increased  as  he  went  on,  as 
was  usual  with  him  on  such  occasions:  he  enumerated,  in  one  out- 
burst, all  the  cruelties  which  she  had  perpetrated  in  Naples,  in  1799 ; 
compared  her  with  the  daughter  of  Jezebel;  and  finally  said,  that  she, 
as  a  new  Athaliah,  should  meet  the  same  fate  as  her  predecessor.  The 
assembly  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment;  but  Napoleon  under- 
stood well  the  management  of  servile  souls;  his  tone  suddenly 
changed,  and  his  amiable  manners  soon  brought  back  to  those  who 
surrounded  him  their  former  confidence  and  serenity. 

Lefebvre,  whose  father,  Edouard  Lefebvre,  was  first  secretaiy  of 
legation,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  ambassador,  charge  d'affaires,  at 
the  court  of  Naples,  is  the  first  author  who  furnishes  us  vrith  the  real 
reasons  for  this  extraordinary  scene.  Tlse  Neapolitan  historian 
(Goletta)  says,  that  Na[>ole<fh  had  discovered^  by  means  of  intercept^ 
letters,  some  new  intrigue  of  the  queen  with  the  English.  Thia 
may  be  true;  but  Lefebvre's  account  of  the  matter  better  explains 
Napoleon's  disgraceful  exhibition  of  temper*  The  Marquis  de  Gallo, 
at  that  time  Neapolitan  ambassador  in  Paris,  had,  apparently  of  his 
own  accord,  but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  some  understand- 
ing with  members  of  mipoleon's  family,  hinted  to  his  court  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  Prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais  and  the  Princess  Amelia,  the  present  Queen  of  France.  On 
receiving  this  hint,  the  Queen  of  Naples  spoke  on  the  subject  to 
Lefebvre;  and  he,  although,  having  no  instructions  from  his  ^vem- 
ment,  he  could  not  speak  officially  on  the  subject,  yet,  pnvately, 
strongly  advised  the  queen  to  the  match.  Napoleon*s  rage,  there- 
fore, is  more  easily  explained^  when  we  know  that  Lefeovre  was 
obliged  finally  to  write  to  his  court  that  the  queen  had  considered 
the  matter  for  some  time,  and  had  then  said,  that  she  had  no  objection 
to  the  ^rson  of  young  Beauhamais;  but  that  he  was,  as  yet,  a  young 
man,  with  no  position  in  the  world,  &c.,  &c. 

Napoleon's  conduct  towards  Genoa,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
Ligunan  republic,  and  at  a  later  period,  towards  Lucca  and  Tuscany^ 
then  called  Etruria,  was  quite  inexcusable.  We  are  astonished^ 
when  we  see  the  French  constantly  expressing  such  virtuous  indig- 
nation at  the  partition  of  Poland,  that  none  ofthem  at  all  blame  the 
annihilation  of  the  free  cities  of  the  German  Empire,  or  the  annexa* 
tion  of  the  Italian  republics;  but  find  these  proceedings  perfectly 
li^ht  and  proper.  Napoleon's  creatures  came  to  an  understanding 
with  the  (jenoese  deputation  to  Milan:  the  members  of  this  deputa- 
tion were  persuaded  that  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
Emperor  to  annex  the  city  and  territory  to  France,  notwithstanding 
his  oflen-repeated  promise  of  respecting  the  independence  of  Genoa; 
and,  finally,  that  the  senate  would  do  well  to  request  him  so  to  do* 
The  senate,  in  order  to  avoid  worse,  took  a  part  in  this  farce,  and 
determined  to  request  the  umexation  of  Genoa  to  France.    All  thia 
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was  the  work  of  a  few  days.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  doge  appeared 
again  in  Milan,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  the  senate  and  people 
of  Genoa,  and  requested  the  Emperor  to  unite  Genoa,  as  the  fii-st 
theatre  of  his  victories,  the  first  step  of  the  throne  upon  which  he  was 
then  seated,  with  his  Empire,  and  number  the  Genoese  among  his 
subjects.  It  appears  to  us,  at  least,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
more  creditable  to  the  Emperor,  if  he  had  at  once  annexed  Genoa  to 
his  Empire,  without  all  the  wretched  farce  of|  deputations  to  Milan 
and  requests  of  the  senate,  particularly  as  he  did  not  even  fulfil  the 
conditions  on  which  the  city  had  been  delivered  up  to  him.  In  that 
case,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  answered  the  protests  of  the  other 
European  powers  against  his  occupation  of  Genoa,  by  saying  that  he 
had  only  granted  their  own  request.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a  benefit  to 
ihe  people  that  he  chose  as  his  representative  such  an  intelligent, 
moderate,  and  well-meaning  man  as  the  Chancellor  Lebrun,  He 
himself  arrived  in  the  town  on  the  11th  of  June,  on  which  occasion 
there  was  of  course  no  want  of  the  grossest  flattery  and  of  bombastic 
speeches  of  all  sorts,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for 
a  definite  union  with  France.  The  reason  which  the  French  urged, 
and  which  the  Genoese  senate  had  given,  for  sacrificing  their  liberty, 
was  a  curious  one  enough.  It  was  the  same  which  the  allied  powers 
employed  for  bestowing  Genoa  on  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  really 
obtained  it  afler  the  faff  of  Napoleon.  The  Genoese  were  ordered  to 
say,  We  are  the  naval  power  of  Piedmont^  and  must  therefore  be  united 
with  Piednumt,  The  republic  was  not,  however,  completely  united 
to  France  till  October.  Napoleon  wished  to  show  his  contempt  and 
defiance  of  the  coalition,  which  had  just  then  been  arranged, 
and  of  which,  as  we  see  from  his  violent  language  respecting 
Queen  Caroline,  he  was  well  aware;  and  to  prove  to  them, 
that  he  would  advance  in  his  usurpations  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  endeavoured  to  stop  him.  He  showed  himself  Hos- 
tile to  the  old  state  of  things  everywhere ;  forming,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  the  new  state  of  things,  which  he  constructed 
entirely  of  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  old.  Instead  of  respecting 
merely  desert  and  fitness,  he  thought  only  of  exalting  his  own  family, 
and,  instead  of  intelligent  and  deserving  men,  he  placed  at  the  head 
of  several  states,  women  and  boys,  who  were  no  better  than  the 
degenerate  offspring  of  the  former  ruling  families,  corrupted  by  court 
education.  There  were  times  when  he  himself  fully  perceived  the  folly 
of  making  princes  of  ignorant  and  unruly  boys,  like  his  brother  Jerome. 
He  proved  this  publicly,  too,  when  he  gave  him  a  severe  reproof  for 
having  presumed  to  name  merely  a  captain  of  a  ship;  and  his 
admirers,  therefore,  lay  great  stress  on  this  fact.  But  he,  nevertheless, 
made  him  a  prince,  destined  him  for  a  sovereign,  and,  on  entirely 
untenable  grounds,  caused  his  marriage  with  Miss  Patterson,  who  was 
not  even  auowed  to  land  with  her  husband,  to  be  pronounced  null. 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  too,  had  neither  merit  nor  experience,  when  he 
was  made  viceroy;  Murat  had  at  least  military  talent;  the  EmperOT's 
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■flten^  to  i^eMe  whom  the  Italian  states  were  oonfiacated  in  the 
snidsi  of  peace^  and  in  yioktion  of  all  jttsdee,  were  not  oeLdinted,  even 
aniong  the  French,  for  the  exoellence  of  their  monl  cfaaiacter.  Pan- 
Ime  and  Eliaa  particularly  displeased  thdr  bfolhec,  who  could  not 
eaail J  oredook  any  leYitjJbj  their  behaTionr,  although  he  ccmtinned 
to  cratify  their  wuhes  at  the  public  eimense.  Panline,  the  heantifal 
wioow  of  Genecal  Leclere,  wno  had  fallen  in  Si.  Domingo,  was  fint 
introdnoed  into  an  ancient  family,  as  it  is  called.  She  manied 
Prince  Borghese,  who  had  been  long  in  alliance  with  the  French;  and 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1805,  he  became  a  French  dtiaoiy  was  then 
made  a  French  prince,  and  gnnd-cross  of  the  l^on  of  himoor.  This 
pair  received  territoxy  and  subjects  at  a  later  penod«  Elisa  was  made 
a  princess  in  Italy.  Her  brother  had  first  presented  her  with  the 
small  district  of  Piombino,  contained  in  Etniria,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  priyate  property;  but  when  she  made  a  meMoBiamce^  he  provided 
fhrtner  for  her.  ohe  married  an  officer,  one  Bacioochi,  a  Cofrican, 
whose  origin  was  at  least  very  doubtful.  Her  brother  made  him  a 
prince  and  a  senator;  and  out  of  complaissnoe  for  his  wife^  the  eldest 
sbter  of  the  Ekoperor,  a  similar  manoeuvre  was  performed  with  r^;ard 
to  Lnoca,  as  had  been  already  so  successfully,  ezeouted  req>ecting 
G(enoa.  This  xepiblic  (Lucca)  was  in  the  hands  of  a  jGsw  patrician 
families,  who,  as  soon  as  they  received  a  hint  that  the  flmperoi 
wished  £ai  their  city,  willingly  assisted  him  to  obtain  his  widi  with- 
out exciting  an^  disturbance.  They  reauested  him  to  erect  their 
city  into  a  principality  for  his  taitex;  and  ne,  in  return,  allowed  them 
to  frame  a  coBsdtution,  securing  to  the  former  aristoorac^  consid^^ 
civic  advantages.  This  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  to 
be  confirmed,  as  was  the  custom  at  the  time,  and  the  people,  as 
usual,  immediately  confirmed  it«  On  ihe23rd  of  June,  the  aristocnrts 
of  Lucca  requested  the  confirmation  of  the  Emperor,  which  they  re- 
ceiyed  on  the  follovring  day. 

The  families  belonging  to  the  old  nobility  remained,  therefore, 
in  possesion  of  various  privileges  over  their  fellow-citiaens;  but 
Felix  Baciocchi  and  his  wife,  and  all  whom  they  favoured,  were 
raised  high  above  the  patricians,  whose  fitmiUes  dated  from  before 
the  GruMdes.  Prince  Felix  of  Lucca  and  Piombino  was  indeed 
merely  a  subordinate  person;  but  his  wife  Elisa  played  the  principal 
part,  and  was  compared  by  the  Italians  to  Catharine  U.  of  Russia,  both 
in  regard  to  her  manner  of  life  and  her  moral  character,  and  to  the 
favour  with  which  she  treated  poets,  flattering  rhetoricians,  and 
sophists.  She  is,  for  instance,  much  praised  by  the  French,  for  whom 
the  authors  whom  she  protected  have  much  more  value  than  for  us, 
because  she  favoured  the  poet,  Laharpe,  and  the  Chevalier  Bouflers, 
the  gveat  pet  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  particularly  of  the  higher 
nobUity ;  further,  because  she  materially  assisted  in  spreading  the  lame 
of  Chateaubriand,  who  was  at  that  time  exiffaged  in  introducing  the 
florid  style,  and  the  new-fitngled  Christian-Githolic  doctrines,  as  well 
as  the  taste  for  horrors,  into  novel  literature.     She  also  treated  with 
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apectal  fiivoor  the  court  so}diist  and  academic  pbiaae-maker,  Fonftaneii 
&T  yarions  more  or  leas  sospiciaiQs  reasons. 

Napoleon's  conduct  towards  die  Italian  states,  as  well  as  towards 
HoUand,  in  1805,  proved  clearly  that  lie  was^  above  eveiytliing, 
anxious  to  secure  for  his  family  a  ^lendid  and  prinody  existence  at 
the  expense  of  these  weaker  states.  In  point  of  fact,  he  fiist  gave 
Guastaila,  and  then  Tiiscany,|to  Prinoe  Boighese,  after  having  allowed 
Murat  to  act  as  sovereign  in  Tuscany,  ihe  Roman  States,  and 
Naples,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  1805.  Even  at  the  time  of 
the  Italian  cotonaAoa^  Murat  was  in  tact  mler  in  Etruria,  where 
the  widow  of  Kinff  Loais,  who  should  have  reigned  in  the  name  of 
her  soDy  then  a  minor,  was  enttrdy  without  influence.  Now,  when 
neither  Austria  nor  Spain,  nor  any  other  power,  was  for  the  iutuie 
to  be  spared,  Parma  and  Placeaoa  wore  definitively  and  enlaxely 
united  to  France. 

It  is  true  that  Holland  was  not,  in  the  first  few  months  of  Ibe 
year  1805,  givoi  over  to  a  viceroy  chosen  from  Napoleon's  family, 
like  Milan;  or  to  a  sister,  like  Lucca;  nor  was  it  plaoed  under  the 
power  of  his  l»other-in-law,  whose  gasconading  disposition  often 
made  him  ridiculous,  like  Etruria;  but  it  was  ]^aoed  under  such  a 
governinent,  as  was  evidently  intended  to  prepare  it  for  the  reoeption 
of  some  Napoleonite.  Napoleon  explained  to  the  Dutch  ambassador 
in  Paris,  the  worthy  Schimmelpennink,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  do  away  with  all  remains  of  the  provincial  and  federal 
government,  in  order  to  place  Holland  in  the  situation  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  French  system  of  states;  but  he  also  added,  that 
for  this  Durpose  a  monardbical  government  must  be  introduced. 
Schimmelpennink,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  his  own  country 
as  well  as  m  Paris,  was  to  assist  him  in  this  matter;  the  Emperor  even 
o&red  to  confer  upon  him  the  sovereign  power  in  the  state. 
Schimmelpennink  had  no  wish  to  pky  the  pdnce  for  a  short  iime; 
he  had  even  the  courage  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  republic 
against  the  Emperor,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  subsist;  but  Napoleon's  system  was  laid  down — ^Italy  and 
Holland  must  be  sacrificed.  The  manner  in  which  the  intended 
destruction  of  this  oppressed,  ezfaansted  state,  deprived  of  every 
means  of  defence,  and  which  had  been  promised  protection,  was 
announced,  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  Emperor.  His  minister  was 
desired,  towards  the  ccmclusion  of  1804,  to  uttor  all  sorts  of  re- 
proaches against  the  Dutch,  their  constitution,  and  government;  and 
these  eacpressions,  printed  in  the  pu^ers,  as  was  wen  the  fashion, 
formed  a  manifesto,  which  anaouncea  the  approaching  subjection  of 
the  country. 

In  Holland,  as  must  be  always  the  case  where  the  ^verzunent  is 
weak,  die  people  were  divided  into  several  parties,  which  contended 
bitterly  against  each  other  on  every  possible  occasion.  Onahintftom 
Napoleon  to  the  French  ambaasadors  with  their  secretaries,  the 
generab,  agents,  and  other  creatures  of  the  French,  fanned  the  flame, 
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and  asneted  in  increaang  this  party  feeling,  ao  as  to  do^  and  even 
stop  the  course  of  the  government  and  of  the  administration.  This 
gave  Napoleon  the  desired  pretext  for  demanding  positively  that  the 
government  should  be  converted  into  a  monarchy,  and  that  all 
republican  forms  should  be  entirely  done  away.  The  Dutch  ambas- 
sador long  refused  to  serve  as  the  instrument  for  the  destruction  of 
the  last  remains  of  freedom  in  his  country,  and  to  be  the  means  of 
delivering  it  over  to  the  military  caprice  of  the  French;  but  whoA 
Napoleon  finally  threatened  to  annex  the  country  to  France,  he 
undertook  to  induce  the  Dutoh  to  consent  to  a  monarchical  form  of 

fovemment.  With  his  assistance,  a  sketoh  of  the  new  constitution 
ad  been  made  in  Paris;  and  with  this  Schimmelpennink  return^  to 
Holland,  and  had  influence  enough  to  induce  his  countrymen  to 
receive  it,  as  a  whole,  on  the  15th  of  March;  he  was,  however,  com- 
missioned to  negotiate  respecting  some  single  points  which  they 
wished  to  be  changed,  and  for  thb  purpose  returned  to  Paris  im- 
mediately afterwards.  He  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  at  least  a  portion  of  the  federal  constitution,  in  order  not  to 
be  obliged  to  force  upon  his  countrymen  a  total  change  of  customs, 
habits,  and  traditions.  He  wished,  in  order  to  spare  ue  feelings  of 
the  republicans,  to  accept  the  first  place  in  the  state  only  under 
the  title  of  President;  but  Napoleon  declared  that  this  reminded 
him  of  the  North  American  republic,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Schimmelpennink  sought,  therefore,  and  found  another 
means  of  escape. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  government  was  indeed  intrusted  to 
him  alone,  with  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  executive  power;  but 
he  was  allowed  to  associate  with  himself  a  council  of  state,  of  firom 
five  to  nine  members,  as  a  counselling  body ;  and  he  was,  further, 
permitted  to  retain  the  sovereign  power  for  only  five  years,  and 
under  the  ancient  and  modest  title  of  Pensionary  of  the  CounciL 
According  to  this  new  constitution,  which,  however,  lasted  but  a  very 
short  time,  the  laws  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  pensionary,  witn 
the  assistance  of  the  council  of  state,  and  presented  tor  acceptance  or 
refusal  to  the  legislative  council,  which  haa  itself  no  power  to  propose 
any  law.  The  legislative  council,  too^  lost  all  its  influence,  by  the 
number  of  its  members  being  reduced  from  thirty-five  (which  had 
been  left  at  the  last  alteration  in  the  constitution)  to  nineteen. 

The  new  constitution  was,  for  the  sake  of  form,  presented  to  the 
Dutoh  people  for  their  acceptance;  this,  however,  like  many  other 
things  m  our  times,  upon  which  great  stress  is  laid,  was  merely  a 
farce.  All  those  who  did  not  vote  at  dl,  were  considered  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  question;  and  thus  there  was  a  large  majority  on  ihis 
side.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  a  purely  monarchical  form  of 
government  was  introduced,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
what  Napoleon  further  intended.  On  the  14th  of  May,  the  new 
ek;islative  councii^  now  diminished  by  the  half,  which  bore  the  title 
of**  their  high-mightinesses,"  held  its  first  solemn  sitting.    At  this 
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period  ako,  in  which  everything  was  everywhere  destroyed,  which 
was  connected  with  the  ideology  of  the  better  times  of  the  National 
Assembly  (as  Napoleon  himself  expressed  that  partioularportion  of  the 
revolutionary  prmciples  which  he  most  detested),  the  French  senate 
published  a  decree,  on  the  9th  of  September,  abolishing  the  astro- 
nomical republican  calendar,  and  re-establishing  the  Christian  or 
Gregorian  one. 


§  V. 

THIRD  WAR   OF   THE   COALITION. 
A. — TILL  THE  CAPTURE  OF  ULM. 

When  Pitt  and  his  plutocrats  were  endeavouring  to  turn  the 
attack  of  Napoleon,  which  threatened  themselves,  against  the  nations 
of  the  contment,  they  knew  very  well  that  Austria  had  neither  any 
man  of  talent  in  its  cabinet,  nor  anv  general  of  even  moderate  ability, 
nor  any  regularity  in  its  financial  a£&irs ;   but  they  acted  on  the 

I)rinciple  that  all  tnis  was  the  Austrians'  business — not  theirs.  How 
ittle  mdeed  Pitt  and  Lord  Mulgrave  cared  what  became  of  the  un- 
fortunate Austrians,  is  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  we  now 
possess  documentary  evidence  to  prove  that  they  would  again  have 
placed  Thugut  at  the  helm  of  state,  if  this  originator  of  all  mischief  had 
not  had  popular  feeHnff  so  much  and  so  decidedly  against  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  English  influence  alone  placed  their  old  friend, 
and  the  companion  of  tne  Duke  of  York,  the  unfortunate  Mack,  at 
the  head  oi  the  Austrian  army,  to  the  final  destruction  of  that 
country. 

Austria  had  been  playing  a  double  game  since  1804;   it  had 
openly  professed  friendship  for  the  new  Emperor,  and  had  yet 
intrigued  against  France,  in  London,  Petersburg,  and  Berlin.    Tliis 
double  ^me  was  continued,  even  when  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
was   bemg  discussed  in  Vienna,   in  1805.     The  marching  and 
counter-marchings  of  the  troops  were  ridiculously  excused  by  fear 
of  the  yellow  fever,  which  rendered  a  cordon  necessary  along  the 
Italian  border.    All  subjects  of  contention  appeared  to  be  removed; 
for,  in  1803,  the  business  respecting  the  compensation  to  be  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  been  settled  by  the  mediation  of  Russia; 
and  on  this  everything  which  had  been  done  in  Italy  was  tacitly 
recognised  by  Austria — among  other  things,  the  incorporation  of 
Parma,  Placencia,  and  Piedmont,  with  France.     The  complaints 
respecting  the  arrest  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  had  been  cleverly  stopped 
by  Austna;    and  the  trick  by  which  this  was  accomplished  nad 
been  puiSed  as  a  piece  of  great  merit  at  Paris.    At  a  later  period,  the 
diplomatists  of  Vienna  had  been  quite  as  obliging  as  those  of  Berlin, 
in  recognising  Bonaparte's  new  title;  and  it  had  even  been  proposed 
to  send  a  member  of  the  highest  Viennese  aristocracy,  either  Ginzen-  ^ 

VOL.  VII.  2  D 
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dorf^  or  Bstorhazy,  as  on  eztraordiiiarj  ssmhmmiiar^  to  oongratiilate 
the  new  Emperor.  Even  in.  lespeatto  the  KingdoDr  q£  Iw^  the 
Emperor  Fxancia  wrote  a  lettsr  seoo^uing-lhit  step,  althourii  it  had 
been  long  pTeviouBly  agreed  between  him  and  tUe  Emperoptn  BauBa, 
that  an  army  of  half  a  miUioniof  men  ehauld  besentrinto  the  field 
against  the  French. 

On  the  8th  of  November  (or,  according  to  the  Rttssian  arimriar, 
the  26th  of  October),  1804,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  by  Tatitcheff 
and  Gzartorinski,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russiai  and  by 
Count  Stadion  on  the  part  of  Austria,  which  was  not  dated,  kept 
secret,  and  called  a  defensive  treaty,  but  which  evidently  partook  of 
the  nature  of  an  ofiensive  tceatg^;  inasmueh  as  it  provided  that  limits 
should  be  set  to  the  further  usurpations  of  France.  Mention  was 
only  made,  therefore,  of  350,000  men,  whichlKissia  and  Austria  were 
to  furnish ;  Enghmd  notr  being  mentioned  at  all».les^  by  mentioningit, 
the  treaty  might  have  a  too  openly  hostile  appearance  in^  lefeienoe 
to  France.  iSiis  must  be  mentioned  here,  injustice  to  NapoleoUiand 
the  French;  because  their  usurpations  duxing-this  time,  when. they 
were  treated  as  friends  by  Austria, .  whilst  they  were;aecretly  betniyed 
by  her,  were,  nothing  else  dian.onm  zepriaals  for  the seeret  intrigues 
which  were  being  carxied  on  in  Viramir,  in  fawour  of  En^^kod,,  by 
Madame  Rasumowski  and  Woronzo£^,  long  before  tha.  Emgoor 
Francis  had  at  all  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act.. 

We  find  a  tolerable  account  of  the, state  of  things  in  Anslxia,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  intending  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  colossal  power 
of  Napoleon,  his  undoubted  ffenius,  and  a  doaen.  generals,,  who 
have  only  to  be  named  to  be  commended  for  ttieir  military 
talents,  in  the  Russian  correspondenGe,.  whidb»  has  lately  been  piin^ 
ted  by  Baron  von  Hormayr.*  We  quote  this  passage,  not  be- 
cause we  attach  any  importance  to  the  letters  in  which  it  occnza  (for 
they  contain  in  general  only  diplomatic  reports),  but  because  the  de- 
scription is  of  itself  true,  and  corresponds  with  what  we  know  fiom 
other  sources.  We  therefore  occasionally  vary  an.expression  used 
in  the  original,  and  sometimes  insert  a  phrase  borrowed  £rom  other 
letters.  "  Truly,"  says  this  account,  **  one  does  not  require  to  be 
long  in  Vienna,  to  discover  that,  the  AuRtrian  state  is  becoming 
quite  worn  out,  internally.  The  head  of  the  state  is  counted  for 
nothing — ^the  ministers  are  without  any  talents  whatMever? — ^the 
larmy  has  no  confidence  in  its  generals  and  officers,  and  consequently 
none  in  itself.  The  higher  nobility  are  entirely  without  education, 
without  any  noble  impulses,  or  any  moral  force ;  there  is^  an  absolute 
want  of  men  of  head.  The  terror  of  Bonaparte  is  great;  and  yet 
Austria  stands  quite  alone,  in  consequence  of  ita  ^otistical.  policyt 
which  never  sacrifices  any  advantage,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
appears  about  to  vanish  entirely  from  the  class  of  powers  of  the  first 
rank.  The  Archduke  Charles  is  the  only  man  who  possesses  the  con* 

*  LebeBLBliilder  atis  dem  BefreiungBlcnege  (Aneodotes  of  the  ContlDfiiital  War). 
Third  part,  additions  and  cotxiectioni.    Jena.  1844. 
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fidenae  of  the  publia*;  he,  howevor^.is  dofieient  in  energy ;  whilst  his 
canskitution  az»i  weak,  health  do  not  permit,  him  to  act  with  vigour 
or  pexseTeraxtce;.  Hb  is^  beaideay  accused,  of  saffibriii^  himself  to  be 
SQXiDiiitdediby.coDtemptible  people,  and  of  not  keepmg  a  strict  eye 
oyer;  those  wno.  are  only,  aauaoua  to  enrich  themselves  at  his  and  the 
piiUie^  expanse..  He,.theie£brey.as  it  is  said,  lend& his  name  to  the 
mest  contemp^le  aots  of  meanness  and.  chicanery.  Andjeren  if  he 
had  not.thesa&nlts,  it  woidd.be  impossible  to  reckomupon  him,  in 
CQSiaeqaenoe  of  the  bad.state  o£  his  health;"  Whilst  the  Ausirians 
and  Rassianff  held,  oonfegenoes^ .  and.oausedvgreat  armies.*  tobe.  raised, 
and'jnasriied  hither  and  thithep— at  least,  uponpaper— Napoleon ,  M^r 
hisTetum:from  Italy,  apparently  directed  all  hi»threatemng  prepaia* 
tions  against  England  alone;. alUiougkhe  had  oolleoted  nainoonsider* 
ablemunberof  troeps^.under  MarflhsaJourdan,  inltaly,  to  act  against 
what  WBB  called  the oor<20n  ofthe-AjustrianSyOnthe  mirtheEn  frontier 
of  that  country.  The  prq>araticnnrforthe  inyasionf  to  wfaidi.we  are 
here  again  obliged  to  recur,  were  resimied  with  great  seal  and  activity . 
Ihimedi8td,y  mor  tiie  Emperor's  retom  to  Paris,  above  a  hundred 
miDionfF  of  francs' were  expended  upon  diem;  andi  all  historians, 
amon]^  whom  is  to*  be  inxuuded  one  of  Napoleon!s  most,  respected 
comnllors  of  state,*  ooncnr  in  all^fing  with  confidence,  that  in  July, 
1805,  the  idea  of  an  invsunon  was  entertained,  with  perfect  serious- 
ness; we  do  noty.therefoie,  venture. to  contradict  their  testimony,  but 
nnist  openly  confess  ^tiait  we  cannot  posribly  believe  the  fact*  It 
appears  to  us^  that  the  armaments  by^  sea,,  and. the  noise  which,  was 
made  about  the  fleets,  were  increased  precisely  in. the  same  pro* 
portion  as-  progress*  was-  made  in  the  negotiations  of.  the.  powers 
wirioh:  afterwards-  formed  an  alliance  against  France,  and  of  which 
Bonaparte  was  full v  informed*  The  event  will  diow,  that  at  the 
very  time  in  whicn  neariy;  200,000  men  weie  kept  ready  on  (the 
west'  coast  of  France,  so  as  to  be  able  to  march  to>the  Rhine  on  the 
very  first  hint;  die  Grcnnan  yassals  of  FTanee,  by  hints^  and^  without 
any  special'  treaties,  had  h^eai  brought  to  diat. condition'  in  which 
they  really  were  when  the  war. soddenly  broke  out..  Some,  doubts 
concerning  this'point'nrigbt' be. entertained  with  leeaxd  to  Wirtem> 
berg:  in  the  case  of  Bavaria,  it  wa»perfeetly  well  mown; -but  she 
was  obliged  to  conceal  her  views^  in  order  not  to  be  escpooed  to  the 
first  attack  of  the  Austrian^  Afflars  in  gmieral  had  taken  such  a 
form,  since  the  peace  of  Luneville,*  thatWirtemberg^Baamria,  and 


*  HubandMix,  m  nhom  -we-p^aoe  the  greatest  ooaAiaoee^  bscomes  conm^etely 
angry  when  an^  one  insmuate&eyen  a  doubt  tbaX  Bonapartei  at  a  moment  when  he 
knew  that  armies  of  half-a-million  of' men  were  likely  to  be  employed^agaiiMt  him, 
could  hwfe  intended  to  hare  employed  the  armies  aiidjfleet8:ol.Eraiioe'iir>8iieh  a 
dangerous  imdertaking.  In  the.  ninth  chapter  of  the  fiint  part  of  Ids  Hutmre  da 
V Empire,  he  is  quite  inezhaostible  in  his  descriptions  of^  and  eulogies  upon,  Napo- 
leon's actirity  in  the  concerns  of  the  nary.  For  a  fttU  account,  we  reffer-oup  leadersi 
thereftnev  to  the  work  aJboYe^punled,  to  Tbiers,  and  others,  beoaase.it  relAteeespe* 
cially-  to  BefiBii(SKte.  aadi  torEraoee.  ISdbaudeau.  adds,  that  hebas  gone  so  fuUy 
into  thia  sul^^^  ^  order  to  convince  eiFen^1he.most  incredulous  that  the  proposed 
inTBsion  was  no  mere  popiqjay. 
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Baden,  must  stand  or  fall  with  Napoleon.  The  electoral  arch-chancellor 
was  also  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  had  already  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Napoleon,  during  his  coronation  in  Milan.  In 
fact,  any  one  who  compares  Bonaparte's  measures,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  prepared  and  urged  on^  with  the  intrigues  di- 
plomacy, consultations,  and  devices,  of  his  opponents^  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  third  war  would  terminate  still  more  disgracefully 
for  the  coalition  than  the  two  former  ones  had  done.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  coalition  was  formed,  a  very  summary 
account  of  th^  course  of  the  negotiations  will  suffice.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  shall  first  state,  very  briefly,  everything  which  was  done 
on  the  part  of  the  allies,  from  October,  1804,  till  October,  1805;  and 
then  subjoin  the  course  which  Napoleon,  in  the  spirit  of  that  new 
age  of  rapid  movement  which  he  wished  to  found,  pursued,  in  op- 
position to  the  traditional  tediousness  of  the  old  speaking  and 
writing  age,  which  was  still  in  existence  in  Vienna. 

We  have  already  referred  to  what  Thiers  has,  with  elaborate  de- 
tail, stated  in  the  fifth  part  of  his  History,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  easily-excited  imagination  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  first 
worked  upon,  by  immense  schemes  of  a  new  division  and  a  re-organi- 
sation of  a  great  portion  of  Europe;  of  his  having  sent  Novoolzoff 
to  London,  where  Pitt  afterwards  saw  through  the  doud  which  was 
spread  around  his  dreams,  and,  in  the  subsequent  negotiations, 
brought  everything  back  to  a  practical  and  obvious  plan  of  partition. 
As  early  as  1804,  Austria  had  moreover  sent  Count  Stadion  &om 
Berlin  to  Petersburg;  and  in  his  stead,  sent  to  Berlin  Count  Metter- 
nich,  the  most  refined  of  the  Austrian  diplomatists,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  all  those  external  accom- 
plishments which  befitted  a  courtier:  the  object  of  his  mission  was 
to  prevail  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  to  join  the  new  coalition.  As 
early  as  October,  Count  Stadion  had  not  only  concluded  the  above- 
mentioned  apparentiy  defensive,  but  eventually  ofiensive,  treaty  with 
Russia,  but  irom  the  very  beginning  his  deficiency  in  military  know- 
ledge had  been  supplied  b}r  General  von  Stuttemheim,  who  accom- 
panied him,  in  order  to  devise  and  agree  upon  the  plans  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  conjunction  with  Russia. 

The  Archduke  Charles^  who,  about  this  period  was  for  a  short 
time  president  of  the  court-council  of  war,  proved,  all  to  no  purpose, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Austria  to  carry  on  a  war;  because  she  had 
neither  money,  troops,  norgenerak:  Russian  infiuence  and  English 
monev,  however,  proved  much  more  powerful  than  he.  He  was  able 
to  delay,  but  found  it  impossible  to  prevent,  the  formation  of  an  alli- 
ance with  England  against  France.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1805,  Austria  proceeded  to  make  such  preparations,  and  to  collect 
such  a  number  of  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  and  Bavaria,  and  in 
the  Tyrol,  as  led  Bonaparte  to  make  importunate  applications  for 
explanation,  and  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  insolent  usurpations  in 
Italy.     In  the  summer  of  1805,  Austria  caused  Prony,  a  French 
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engineer  and  inspecteur  des  pants  et  chaussies^  and  an  Italian  general, 
to  De  arrested  in  Venice;  and  Napoleon  made  reprisals.  Even  pre- 
vious to  this  event,  he  had  acted  with  great  harshness  towards  the 
Austrian  charge  ioc^airtz  in  Genoa,  who  had  been  desirous  of  having 
an  article  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  respecting  the  union  of  Genoa 
with  France:  he  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  him,  that  he  might  have 
what  he  pleased  inserted  in  the  newspapers  in  Austria,  but  not  in 

Itdy. 

Kussian  and  English  agents  and  emissaries  were  at  that  time  in 
constant  movement;  and  as  the  plan  agreed  upon  between  Bussia  and 
England,  not  only  destined  for  Austria  two  armies,  which  were  to  be 
leaay  to  march  one  after  the  other,  but  also  determined  that  the 
French  were  to  be  attacked  in  Hanover,  from  Swedish  Pomerania, — 
the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  King  of  Sweden  was  to  be  first 
sained.  We  have  already  stated,  that  £ng  Gustavus  IX.,  in  return 
lor  subsidies,  not  only  promised  to  receive  a  division  of  English  and 
Russians  into  Pomerania,  and  agreed  to  furnish  besides  20,000 
Swedes,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  a  total  want  of  tact,  gave  mortal 
offence  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom  on  every  account  it  was  so 
desirable  to  gain  over  and  conciliate. 

The  Prussian  policy,  which  would  unquestionably  have  been 
better  had  not  the  patriots  and  Hardenberg  given  rise  to  as  great 
scandal  by  their  immoralities  as  their  opponents,*  became  more  and 
more  contemptible;  so  that  the  Russians  even  resolved  on  sending  the 
second  of  their  armies,  with  a  threatening  asj^t,  to  the  Prussian 
frontiers,  and  on  marching  through  the  Prussian  territory  without 
further  question.  This  had  a  very  opposite  effect  from  what  was 
expected  upon  the  weak  king,  who  was  extremely  jealous  of  all  his 
sovereign  nehts  and  privileges.  He  became  violently  angry, 
and  sent  off  a  corps  ot  his  army;  but  he  very  soon  after  came 
to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Russians.  The  change 
from  vehement  indication  to  warm  friendship,  in  his  relations 
to  France,  had  been  just  as  sudden.  On  the  occasion  of  the  carrying 
off  of  Rumbold,  in  1804,  the  king  appeared  resolved  to  employ 
bold  and  worthy  language;  but  fear  of  giving  ofience  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  was  immediately  afterwards  revived  in  his  mind  by 
Zastrow,  Haugwitz,  and  their  companions.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  year  1805,  he  allowed  himself  to  entertain  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  mediator,  without  being  able  to  give  any  weight  to  his  mediation. 
The  coalition  was  resolved  on;  everything  was  arranged;  the  Rus- 
sians were  about  to  commence  their  march;  the  Austrians  were 
assembled;  and  Count  Winzigerode  had  gone  to  Vienna  (June,  1805 ), 

*  This  had  been  already  obaerved  by  the  Buaaian,  who  states  to  Count  Man- 
Bter  so  mnch  both  of  what  is  true  and  fidse,  when  Hardenberg  had  not  as  yet  the 
conduct  of  afikirs  hi  Berlin.  He  writes :  **•  Le  repr^sentant  de  TOtre  sony^rain  est 
nn  homme  denu^  de  tons  moyens,  et  il  y  a  tout  lieu  de  croire,  que  la  oour  de  Londres 
est  mal  informee.  Hatdaiberg  pourrait  le  wuppUery  U  e$t  vraL  Je  crois  qt^U  connaU 
tiUU  du  choieSf  mait  U  ett  trap  ion  vivant  pour  prendre  tea  choaee  d  eater  et  eortir  de  la 
sph^e  de  ea  miesion"    See  Uonnayr,  Lebensbilder,  etc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17S. 
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to  hciA  conferences  on  llifi' plans  of  the  wet,  the  minutes  of  *idiieh 
have  been  recently  published  byHormajr,*  wi^  Maek,  -fiehwanen- 
berg,  and- CoUenbftch,  when  a  desire  was  felt  to -use  the  fiiagof 
Prussia,  whom  it  had.  hitherto  proTed  impossible -to  daawiinto^die 
allianee,  in  oodsr,  under  the  i^tenee  of  a  .leconeilsBtioQ  -nnith 
England,  to  be  mediated  by  Hussia,  to  deoeire  Napoleon >n^peGibig 
the  coalition.  The  same  NoTosikoff,  who  had  been  employed  :in 
Petersburg  and  in  London  on  the  affiiirs  of  the  war,  the  commeuee- 
ment  of  which  was.now  to  be  delayed, -¥raB  sent  tolBerlin^  inoifler 
to  obtain  from  the  French  Emperor,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Prania, 
the  passports  necessary  to  enable  him  toiprooeedto  Paris.  Forlhis 
purpoee,  the  Emperor  of  .Russia  wrote  to  the-King  of  Prussia,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  iSOfi,  a  letter,  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  work 
upon  the  character  of  Frederick  William  III.— ^''  I  have  resdlved," 
he  writss,  ^^  to  send  Novosilzoff,  my  minister  of  justiee,  with  un- 
limited powen,  because  Fcance  has  -made  proposals  of  peneetto 
England,. sad  thektfcer  hse  requested  my  mediation  to  brin?  about  a 
general  peace.  Norosikoffis-to  proceed  without  any  public  chaanaoler, 
and  to  appear  in  Paris  as  a  mere  traveller;  <m  this  ground,  there- 
fore, I  have  to  beg  your  majesty  to  obtain  for  him  the  neoesBBTy 
passports  from  rthe  French  cabinet."  We  shall  present  our  readers 
with  theremaricmade  by  a  French  diplomatist^  on  the  part  which*the 
King  of  iPruasia  was  .made  to  ^play  m  'tiii8.affiiir;t  but  add,  tfaat 
JSTapt^eon,  al&ough  -he  at  first. appeared  disposed  to  entsrtam. *tl&e 
question,  ahaoat  immediately  saw  rairough  the  deceit  ^hidh  was  at- 
tempted. He^was  then  in  Milan;  and  on  the  Ilth  of  May,  auswiped 
the  king,  that  he  put  no- faith  in  the  matter,  but  that  he  would^-nerep- 
theless,  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  passports  to  be  prepared. 
Gteaeml  tou  Sisstrow,  who  had  the  greatest  fear  of  ike  French,  who, 
even  aflBr  the  battle  of  Jena,  did  eyerythiuff  in  his  power 'to 
obstruct  every  energetic  measure,  and  who,  when  formerly  at  the 
head  of  the  war-department,  had  carefully aought  to* maintain 'tke 
old  and  tedious  uaagesand  customs  of  the  service,  was  at  ihat*iime 
sent,  to  Petersburg,  .and  he  at  length  opened  'the  king!s  wes  to  the 
realatate  of  affidrs.  Ozartorinski,  the  minister  for  foreign  affatie,'txied 
to  frighten  him;  the  emperor  hinutelf  informed  him  taatthe  conaent 
of  Austria  had  been  ^ined  in  £Bkvour  of  the  war;  nothing  whatever 
resulted  from  NovosikoflTs  mission.     He  arrived  in  Berlin  at  a 

*  *We  Mfer.to  tho  doeument  in  liie  third  part  of  the.Lebcnsbilder,  p.  'lSS,.No.;S$» 
which  is  there  entitled:  **  Starke  der  Osterreichischen  Kriegsmacht,  vrie  •elbe.dai 
Vertragen  Ton  1804  u.  1805.  Grunde  gelegt  und  dem  Ohristen  Grafen  Wumn- 
gerode  ronWien  mitg^geben  wurde  zu." 

t  Lefebyre,  toL  ii.,  p.  65 :  "  Cette  demande  (of  the  emperor  to  the  kmg)  6tait  le 
pi^gale  plus  dangeveoz  que  Fastucieuz  empeieur  p&t  teddre  4  son  rojal  et. candid 
amL  'Frederic  QniUaiune  ^y  laiasa  prendre ;  il  i^onta  one  foi  enti^re  anx  P^o^^ta- 
tiona  da  Czar ;  tt  cmt  siac^roBent  qne  la  misaion  doat  4tait  diarg6  M.  de  NovoiiiBaff 
^tait't«ate deconcUiatioa  et  de  pais;  et  il  vonlait  exprimer  ku-in^iBe  al^fimptenr 
Napoleon  la  aatiafaetion  qn'il  3en  ressentait.  II  Ini  eeririt  k  cet  efifot.  II  ne  «(rap- 
fonnait  pas,  qn'en  pienant  ainai  sons  son  patronage  le  n^gotiateur  nisfl&ot>J09pB0- 
positions,  il  se  faiaait  le  complice  inrolontaire  de  noa  eoBeiiiis." 
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moment  -when  'the  king  was  absent;  the  business  concerning  the 
paespoTte  was  theiefote  to  be  arranged  with  Laforest,  the  French 
ambassador.  This  was  done  by  a  letter  written  on  ihe  5th  of  June, 
by  Talleyrand  to  Laforeat,  in  loerlin,  according  to  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  commissioned  to  intimate  to  Novosilzofi^  that  nothing  could 
be  really  entered  upon.  This.is  intimated  in  the  language  of  Talley- 
rand, in  which  he  .alleges,  in  the  most  courtly  and  periphrastic 
phraseology,  that  England  was  merely  desirous  of  mixing  up  Busaia 
in  the  affiir  as  a  mediating  power,  because  she  was  anxious  to  turn  a 
naval  into  a  continental  war.  He  then  concludes  the  letter  with 
thoae  Napoleonic  words — ^'  That  as  soon  as  M.  de  Noyosilzoflf  spoke 
one  threatening  word,  or  made  any  reference  to  certain  hypothet- 
ical treaties  which  were  conduded  with  England,  he  would  be 
listened  to  no  longer,  but  France  would  immediately  have  recourse 
to  the  sword." 

How  miserable  all  this  petty  cunning  was,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  war  liad 
been  already  gained  in  January,  and  that  the  English  memorial  or 
note,  which  was  published  on  the  19th  of  Januanr,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  Scholl  (vol.  vii.,  p.  356),  contained  the  wnole  plan  of  the 
coalition.  General  Pelet,  a  well^nformed,  but  somewhat  too  Jiational 
and  Napoleonic  man,  alleges,  what  we  are  not  prepared  to  maintain, 
to  the  same  extent  as  he,  that  at  that  time  liaples  also,  as  well  as 
Spain  and  Portugal,  were,  in  secret,  parties  to  the  alliance  of  the 
powers  who  were  desirous  of  breakingup  and  partitioning  the  Empire 
of  Napoleon,  as  was  done  in  18 14.*  xhe  Archduke  Charles,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  war,  was  strongly  opposed  to  Austria's  entering 
into  the  coalition;  but.wben,  in  the  agreement  of  the  other  powers, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  the  Austrian  force  was  mentioned  along  \iith. 
those  of  the  other  allied  powers,  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that 
the  emperor  had  been  gained  for  the  alliance;  in  consequence  of 
thieconyiction,  the  Archduke  Charles  resigned  his  office  of  president 
of  the  council,  on  .the  11th  of  May,  1805.    The  English  again  suo- 

^  Memoires  sxir  la  GnuBne  de  1809  en  AUemagne,  orec  les  operations  parttculi^ras 
dee  corps  d'ltalie,  de  Pologne,  de  Saxe,  de  Naplea,  et  de  Walcheren,  par  le  G^n^ral 
Pelet.— D'apr^s  son  journal  fort  detaill^  de  la  campagne  d'Allemagne,  des  recon- 
naissances et  des  diyers  traranz ;  la  correspondence  de  Napoleon  arec  le  M^or- 
CMgral,  lee  Mar^chaox,  les  Ckmmandants-en-cfaef,  &c.;  It.  vols.,  Sra,  Paris,  1824. 
Vol  L,  p.  9 : — ^*  En  1804,  TAngleterre,  menacee  sur  son  territoire  od  Napoleon  allait 
dierchei  la  pais,  avalt  arme  TEurope  enti^re  centre  la  Prance.  La  note  du  19  Jan- 
vier, 1805,  et  les  articles  secrets  du  traitS  de  concert  dn  11  April,  serrirent  de  base  ^ 
la  hgae  des  puissances.  Les  projets  contie  la  dynastie  imp^riale  etalent  encore 
enTelopp4s  de  myst^ie,  niais  on  a  su  depuis  ce  que  les  cabinets  entendaioit  par 
bouUversenunts  et  tuurpatiims.  On  s'ezpliquait  plus  ouvertement  sur  le  d6membrement 
dela'Belgique;  sur  sa  reunion  arec  la  HoUande,  vendue  a  la  maison  d'Orange,  les 
places  de  la  Meuse,  avec  des  gainisons  Russes  et  Autrichiennes,  derant  aemr  de 
bani^re  contre  nous ;  sur  laTCStitution  de  Nice  et  de  la  Saroie  au  Piemont.  He 
then  adds  something  which  is  at  least  very  doubtful,  and  concludes:  "  Les  plans  de 
campagne  ftorent  discutes,  et  tons  sent  inconnus  maintenant.  Naplw,  Borne,  et  le 
Portugal,  se  dAdaraient  pour  la  coaUtion;  PEspagne  s'y  pr^parait  sourdement,  pen- 
dant meme  que  see  escadres  combattaient  avec  nous. 
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ceeded  in  having  the  unfortunate  Mack  appointed  to  a  chief  com- 
mand; and  the  aristocracy  of  Austria  were  satisfied,  because  he  was 
contented  to  bow  down  before  them,  and  humbly  to  endure  their 
pretensions  and  disobedience.    Mack  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent 
man  in  the  war-office  :  he  was  honest,  as  is  proved  by  the  poverty 
in  which  he  lived  from  1806  to  1814,  and  was,  moreover,  a  great 
favourite  with  the  soldiers;  he  was,  however,  wholly  deficient  in  the 
qualities  of  a  commander  in  the  field—in  quick  perception,  ready 
determination,  and  undaunted  courage  in  dangerous  situations ;  whilst 
his  whole  soul  was  at  the  feet  of  the  proud  nobility.     He  therefore 
submitted  to  have  a  young  archduke  placed  over  him,  who  followed 
his  own  views,  or  tne  interested  advice  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded;  he  enjoyed  no  real  distinction  in  the  army,  and  every 
one  of  the  high-bom  generals  and  colonels,  with  whom  the  'army 
swarmed,  thought  himself  superior   to  the  man  without  birth  or 
lamily.     Unfortunately,  too,  tne  main  army  on  the  Inn,  which  was 
to  be  joined  by  the  first  Russian  army,  was  to  open  the  campaign; 
and  this  force  was  under  the  command  of  the  young  Arcnduke 
Ferdinand,  assisted  by  General  Mack.      Austria  was  desirous  of 
taking  Bavaria  by  surprise,  and  thus  making  itself  master  of  the 
Bavarian  army;  for  so  little  was  known  of  Bonaparte's  preparations, 
that  it  was  thought  possible  to  overreach  him.    Bonaparte,  however, 
knew  well,  that  the  first  Russian  army,  under  KutusofiT,  which  was 
to  form  a  junction  with  Mack,  had  not  advanced  further  than  the 
frontiers  of  Moravia;  whilst  the  second,  under  Buxhovden,  was  still 
far  distant;  he  therefore  allured  the  Austiians  to  an  attack  upon 
Bavaria,  whilst  he  made  everything  ready  on  his  western  coasts,  and 
therefore  at  a  great  distance,  as  well  as  in  Hx>lland  and  Hanover,  to 
fall  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  fitr 
off.     W  ith  this  view,  he  had  already  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  his  German  vassals. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  those  German  princes 
whose  provinces  lay  on  the  Rhine,  or  those  who,  like  Bavaria,  knew 
what  tney  had  to  expect  from  Austria,  with  any  want  of  German 
patriotism;  for  the  Austrian  preparations,  generals,  finances,  and 
aims,  were  of  such  a  description  as  to  furnish  no  ground  to  hope  for 
safety  from  that  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  and  Electoral 
Hesse  were  to  blame  for  the  fall  of  the  German  Empire ;  for  if,  instead 
of  negotiating,  they  had  appeared  in  the  field,  and  shown  them- 
selves in  earnest  in  the  defence  and  support  of  the  integrity  of 
Germany,  they  might  have  set  bounds  to  both  parties,  and  have, 
according  to  circumstances,  either  protected  or  overawed  those 
princes  who  attached  themselves  to  France:  standing  alone,  these 
must  have  fallen,  without  any  advantage  accruing  therefrom  to  the 
Germans.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  first  of  all,  threw  out  a 
general  promise,  of  a  very  alluring  nature,  to  those  German  princes 
who  were  already  French — a  promise  which  could  not  fail  to  lead 
them  to  hope  for  an  extension  of  their  respective  territories;  and  then 
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he  negotiated  with  them  individually.  This  general  promise  was^ 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  aiming  at  any  conquests  on  the  German 
side  of  the  Rhine.  Austria  had  joined  the  coalition  as  early  as 
June;  and  most  probably,  too,  Napoleon  had  long  come  to  a  perfect 
understanding  with  the  princes  whose  troops  afterwards  joinea  those 
of  France:  these  princes,  however,  assumed,  more  ox  less,  an  air  of 
independence — Nassau  and  Baden  the  least,  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria 
the  most.  The  Elector  Frederick  of  Wirtemberg,  despot  and  cruel 
tyrant  as  he  was,  maintained  his  dignity,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of 
Napoleon.  He  afterwards,  for  appearance'  sake,  allowed  matters  to 
proceed  so  far,  as  to  have  the  French  cannon  pointed  against  the 

Sites  of  his  capital;  all  this,  however,  was  merely  a  mask.  In 
avaria,  Montgelas  and  Maximilian  Joseph  pushed  the  matter  still 
further.  They  entered  into  negotiations  with  tne  invading  Austrians, 
availing  themselves  of  the  slackness  with  which  they  threatened  to 
enter  l£e  territory;  for  instead  of  making  a  rapid  movement,  and  at 
once  overrunning  the  country,  they  sent  Prince  Schwarzenberg  to 
Munich,  and  opened  negotiations;  so  that  their  army  reached  Munich 
two  days  too  late.  Had  Napoleon  wished  to  overrun  Bavaria,  and 
incorporate  the  Bavarian  troops  with  his,  as  the  Austrians  did,  he 
would  have  broken  into  the  country  with  all  his  force,  instead  of 
losing  time  in  tedious  diplomacy.  It  is  clear,  from  the  orders  of  the 
day  which  Berthier  issued  to  Marmont  and  Bemadotte,  when  the 
Austrians  were  making  preparations  to  fall  upon  Bavaria,  that 
Darmstadt  and  Nassau  had  long  beibre  promised  their  accession. 
Baden  played  the  most  melancholy  part.  It  had  thrown  itself  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  and  yet  was  afraid  to  acknow- 
led^  the  fact;  Berthier,  therefore,  in  writing  to  Marmont,  and 
desuring  him  to  proceed  up  the  Rhine  from  Holland,  gives  him 
especial  directions  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Baden,  should  it  be 
threatened  before  the  mnd  French  army^  should  reach  the  Rhine. 
The  Emperor  of  the  xrench  was  fully  informed  of  every  plan,  of 
every  step,  and  of  every  consultation,  of  the  Austrians,  by  means  of 
his  mends  in  Munich;  whilst  no  one  knew  anything  of  his  designs, 
till  he  suddenly  issued  his  general  orders  to  his  army. 

The  Queen  of  Naples  found  herself,  in  relation  to  the  French,  in 
a  rituation  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Bavaria,  with  respect  to  Austria ; 
except  that  the  queen  was  driven  on  by  an  irresistible  passion,  which 
was  quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  mean-spirited  German  princes. 
In  the  preceding  year,  she  had  employed  Roger  Damas  in  preparing 
armaments,  and  in  discipUning  the  troops— circumstances  which  were 
regarded  as  so  suspicious  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  that  he 
compelled  her,  by  tnreats,  to  remove  the  general  from  Naples,  and  to 
send  him  to  Sicily.  From  that  time,  she  had  taken  part  in  all  the 
negotiations  in  reference  to  the  coalition;  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected, that  she  would  recal  the  general  from  Sicily,  and  place  him 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  It  was  arranged  in  Vienna,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  commenced  by  the  allies,  the  queen  was  to  cause  her 
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Mespolitan  srmj  to  imite  with  the  JRnflBisiMf  who  were  to  be  icon- 
vejsd  in  Enghsh  ships  from  Corfu  to  Naples.  Napoleon  kiMw.aU 
this;  .and  we  wee,  therefore,  ham  the  orders  issued  to  his  army,  timt, 
from  the  first,  he  was  resolved  to  drive  the  queen  out  of  Ital^  before 
the  war,. and  to  put  an  end  to  her  kingdom;  as  he  -roaUy  did  when 
the  war  was  ended — ^the  queen  having  mmished  him  with  the  desired 
pretence,  by  being  guilty  of  a  faithless  breach  of  the  agreement 
about  to  be  mentioned. 

In  the  orders  to -which  reference  has  just  been  made^  Geneml 
Gouvion.St.  Gyr,  who  commanded  the  Prench  troops  occupying  the 
Neapolitan  fortresses,  was  most  strictly  enjoined,  on  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  NeapoUtans  which  oame  to  his  knowledge,  to  fall  u{K>n 
thmr  troops  and  their  capital,.to  have  recourse  to  fire  and  sword  with 
an  ^un^ring  hand,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  'the  'Bourbons. 
NqM>leQn  was  at  that  time  only  half  informed  of  the  engagement 
into  which  the  Queen  of  Naples  had  entered  in  July,  to  unite  her 
army  with  the  14,000  -Russians  and  the  6,000  (English  who  were  to 
be  Janded  on  the  coaste  of  Naples.  That  such,  however,  was  really 
the  case,  is  obvious,  from  the  minutes  of  the  conference  of  the  I6tn 
of  July,  1605,  which  have  been  published  by  the  Austrians.  The 
Ruflsian  general,  Lasoy,  wasin  Naples  as  early  as  June,  to  settle  and 
determine  .upon  the  most  -suitable  place  for  debarkation.  At  the 
decisive  movement,  Lefebvre,  the  head  ehatgi  iaffatretf  per- 
oeived  -that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  avert 
this  misfortune  firom  Naples;  he  made  proposals,  and  he  persuaded 
the  queen.  Napoleon,  too^  bethought  himself,  disapproved  of  the 
conduct  of  his  ambassador,  who  would  not  listen  to  a  word  respect- 
ing conciliation,  and  commissioned  Talleyrand  .to  offer  favourable 
terms.  Talleyrand  immediately  sent  for  the  Marquis  of  Gbillo,  who 
still  remained  as  ambassador  in  Paris,  and  laid  before  lum  a 
treaty  ready  drawn  up,  which  :he  was  torsign  if  he  wished  peace  to 
continue.  He  signed  it  on  the  21st  of  S^rtember.  By  this  treaty, 
the  Emperor  promised  to  .withdraw  all  his  troops  firom  the  Neapo- 
litan territory ;  and  the  King  of  Naples  promised  to  remain  neuteal^ 
to  oppose  the  debarkation  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  ^war,  and  not 
to  give  the  command  of  his  troops  to  any  foreign  general.  By  a 
secret  article,  ithe  king  bound  himself  never  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  England  in  Malta,  and  to  dismiss  Acton  altogether 
from  his  service.  The  queen  ratified  this  treaty  with  a  heavy  heart, 
on  the  19th  of  October;  and  St.  Gyr  immediately  departed  with  his 
troops  for  Upper  Italy.  The  queen  herself  afterwards  released  the 
Eknperor  of  the  French  from  all  his  obligatious,  by  violating  the 
treaty  as  soon  as  the  Russians  and  the  English  diowed  ^emselves^on 
the  coast. 

The  Elector  of  Hesse  was  closely  allied  with  Russia;  and,  like 
Frederidi:  'William  ^lU.,  wed  all  possible  means  to  gain  something, 
without  hazarding  an3rthing.  His  mean  and  calculating  mind 
never  entertained  a  thought  of  country,  .humamty,  or  of  sacrifices 
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for  dutyand  night.  At  ^^  time,  tberefbre,  when  the  whole  &te  of 
Germany,  sndaiteFwaids  that  of  Prussia,  was  at  stake,  his  admindiie 
arm]pBeither'oo<operated  widiihe  Emperor  in  1-805, 'nor  withBussia 
in  me  following  year,  because  no  subsidieB  weze  forthiMmiing. 
As  to  Russia,  at  the  iverj  moment  when  the  Russians  were  lOn 
their  march,  when  the  Arcnduke  Ferdinand  and  Mack  were  about  ito 
invade  Bavaria,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  to  in» 
corporate  the  Bavarian  army  with  the  Austrian,  Fredenc^  William 
III.  was  induced,  by  Zastrow,  Hau^itz,  Lombard,  and  others^  to 
have  recourse  to  some  opposition,  which  made  him  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  the  energetic  and  consistent  Emperor  of  the  Frenxsh. 
Affiighted  by  the  threats  of  the  Russians,  the  Prussians  did  not  at  first 
venture  to  protect  the  French  in  Hanover  against  an  attack  of  the 
Swedes,  RussianSy  and  English ;  and  yet,  immediately  aifterwardsy 
entered  into  arrangements  with  Fiance,  to  prolong  the  possession  of 
Hanover;  but  then,  again,  became  alarmea  at  the  boldness  which 
they  had  shown,  and  resumed  what  they  had  given. 

As  regards  tfa^  first  point,  we  have  already  observed,  that  Bwedish- 
Poraerania  was  appointed  as  an  assembling*place  for  the  English, 
Swedish,  «nd  Russian  "troops,  which  were  to  attack  the  French  in 
Hanover;  although  we  see,  firom  a  letter  of  Czartorinski,  the  Russian 
minister  of  foreign  affiiirs,  that  he  strongly  insisted  on  the  Russians 
being  landed  on  the  Elbe  or  the  Weser;  because,  if  disembarked 
at  Stralsund,  they  might  be  placed  in  di£&cultie8  in  case  of 
retreat.  An  army  of  at  least  60,000  men  in  Pomerania  and  Hanover 
might  have  been- very  ^ngeroos  to  Prussia ;  Hardenberg  nevertheless 
declared  tfaattProssia  womd  remain  perfectly  <miet,  and  not  do  any* 
thing  to  obstruct  the  march'to  Hanover,  j>rovided  the  allies  touched 
no  other  territory  but  the  Hanoverian.  Immediately  afterwaTds,.the 
king  was  ledinto  a  negotiation  with  France,  which  was  to  lead  toan 
agreement,  whereby  Prussia  was  to  be  bound  to  keep  ofi*  the  allies 
from  Hanover  by  force  of  arms, 

Ifapoleon,  to  whom  it  was  at  that  time  of  great  importance  .iio 
secure*  the  .King  ofPrCissia  as  an  ally,  not  only  offisred  to  place  JBJan- 
over  in  his  hands,  as  a  pled^  during  the  war,  as  the  king  had 
demanded,  but  to  cede  it  to  him  as  a  possession,  provided  he  would 
agree  to  an  alliance.  Thia  was,  indeed,  a  subject  ofgiuve  consideration, 
for  a  king  of  the  old  system,  like  Frederick  W illiam,  to  change 
completely  from  the  old  to  the  new,  and,  isolated  as  he  would  be,  to 
place  himself  in  the  same  relation  to  Napoleon  as  the  Elector  of 
fiavaria,  who,  although  he  too  was  afterwards  called  .a  king,  was 
none  the  less  a  vassal  of  Bonaparte,  and  did  him  homage  with  all 
his  people.  The  king,  however,  at  first  seemed  to  take  a  diffirent 
view;  he  entered  into  'the  matter,  and  Napoleon,  in  all  haste,  sent 
the  lang's  old  acquaintance,  the  Ghnnd-Marshal  Duroe^  to  BerUn, 
where  he  arrived  on.  Ae  l»t  of  September,  the  very  day  on  which 
Bonaparte's  grand  army  broke  up  its  quarters  at  Boulogne,  in  order 
to'manih  to  the  'Rhine.    The  instructions,  both  verbal  andwritten. 
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S'veix  by  the  Emperor  to  Duroc,  and  which  are  now  printed  and  in 
e  hands  of  the  publici  closely  resemble  all  those  given  and  written 
on  such  occasions ;  but  we  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  Bonaparte 
was  really  serious  in  the  assurances  of  his  desire  to  make  Prussia  great 
and  mighty,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  power  and  incursions  of  Russia. 
The  king,  however,  no  sooner  bethought  himself,  and  became  fully 
aware  that  no  ffreat  gain  was  to  be  acquired  in  the  world,  without 

Eeat  dan^r,  than  he  yielded  to  his  fears,  and  drew  back.  In  fact, 
d  the  king  concluded  the  alliance,  an  active  participation  in  the 
war  would  have  become  almost  unavoidable.  And  yet,  at  that  time, 
the  Prussian  army  was  scattered  hither  and  thither,  over  the  whole 
monarchy;  there  was  nowhere  anything  like  a  complete  divifflon 
together;  those  absent  on  leave  were  not  called  in.  The  fortresses 
had  been  so  neglected,  and  were  so  badly  provided  vrith  materials — 
without  adequate  garrisons  and  able  chiefs,  or  even  secondary  com- 
manders— that  it  would  have  been  incredible  that  these  things 
should  not  have  come  to  light,  at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  to 
the  astonishment  pf  the  whole  world,  and  even  of  the  French  them- 
selves. There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  when  the  king  finally  declined 
Duroc's  proposal,  he  was  influenced  by  the  counsel  and  desire  of  the 
German  patriots,  who  were  continually  increasing,  both  in  Berlin 
and  at  the  court,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany. 

Even  the  Frenchman  to  whose  reports,  deposited  in  the  French 
archives  of  the  foreign  department,  we  attack  the  greatest  credit, 
because  he  was  neither  an  absolute  Bonapartist,  like  JBignon,  nor  a 
rhetorician  or  sophist,  but,  with  all  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  every- 
thing French,  writes  as  a  calm  and  intelligent  man,  admits  that 
Metternich,  who  was  then  ambassador  in  Berlin,  Stein,  and  all 
those  who,  unlike  Zastrow  and  the  miserable  triumvirate,  had  any 
shadow  of  patriotism  left,  importuned  the  king  to  decline  the 
alliance.  This  really  took  place;  but  the  king,  instead  of  assem- 
bling an  army,  as  he  should  have  done,  in  Anspach  and  Bayrenth, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  war,  in  order  to  protect  his 
neutrality,  collected  one  in  Poland;  because  the  Russians,  who  were 
not  serious,  had  appeared  on  the  frontiers,  and  seemed  as  if,  without 
further  ceremony  or  permission,  they  would  march  across  the  Prussian 
territory.  This  was,  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  Hau^- 
witz  was  again  busy  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  very  moment  in  whicti 
the  war  broke  out,  was  destined  to  proceed  to  Vienna,  to  maintain 
thepeace  by  words. 

The  King  of  Prussia  at  that  time  vacillated  in  such  a  way,  hither 
and  thither,  that  neither  friend  nor  enemy  entertained  uie  least 
respect  for,  or  could  place  the  slightest  confidence  in  him.  He  saw 
that  Napoleon's  army  must  necessarily  push  forward  into  Bavaria, 
through  Franconia;  and  yet  he  satisfied  himself  with  the  Emperor's 
mere  assurance  that  he  would  not  violate  his  territory;  and  in 
reference  to  Hanover,  he  exhibited  an  incomprehensible  de^ee  of 
cowardliness  and  fear.    He  first  asked  to  have  Ilanover  put  into  his 
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hands  as  a  pledge,  which  Napoleon  refused;  then  Napoleon  ofiered 
it  him  in  full  po^ession:  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  the  prize, 
and  then  drew  it  back  with  fright.  Napoleon  afterwards  offered 
him,  what  he  had  previously  desired,  that  Hanover  should  be 
ceded  to  him  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities;  and  he  rejected 
the  offer,  in  order  not  to  come  to  open  hostilities  with  the  English, 
Russians,  and  Swedes,  who  were  threatening  to  march  into  that 
country  from  Pomerania  and  the  Weser. 

The  invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  Austrians,  and  their  rapid  march 
to  Munich,  to  shut  up  the  elector  and  his  army,  and  to  compel  them 
to  form  a  junction  with  themselves,  hastened  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  and  led  the  Austrian  army,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand and  General  Mack,  to  their  destruction  at  Ulm;  whereas,  had 
they  not  hoped  to  have  taken  the  Bavarians  by  surprise,  they  ouffht 
to  nave  remained  on  the  Inn,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Russian  army  under  Eutusoff.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  bis 
minister  admirably  availed  themselves  of  the  illusion  of  the  Au- 
strians, who  only  threatened  and  suffered  Schwarzenberg  to  threaten 
in  Munich.  They  deceived  the  Austrians,  kept  them  off,  and  sud- 
denly saved  themselves  and  their  army,  by  marching  through  the 
Prussian  territory  into  Wiirzburg,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
Austrians  were  really  in  earnest.  W  hen  Napoleon,  at  a  later  period, 
violated  the  neutrahty  of  the  Prussian  territory,  he  appealed  for  his 
justification  to  the  case  of  the  Bavarians  and  of  the  Austrian  division, 
which  was  sent  after  them  to  bring  them  back,  and  which,  on  that 
occasion,  marched  through  the  Prussian  territory  without  permission 
asked  or  obtained.  As  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Otto,  tne  French 
ambassador,  who  always  accompanied  the  elector,  the  part  which  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  played  at  that  time  was  by  no  means  to  his  honour, 
whether  we  consider  his  corr^ndence,  or  his  promises  and  pro-  . 
testations  to  the  Emperor  of  Grermany,  who  was  still  his  emperor, 
or  the  anxiety  and  tear  which  he  exnibited,  and  which  he  either 
affected  or  really  felt,  when  he  sought  for  support  and  consolation 
from  Otto.  The  whole  comedy  which  he  played  in  Bavaria,  before 
he  saved  himself  and  his  army  by  marching  into  Wiirzburg,  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  his  alliance  with  France  had  been  con- 
cluded in  Munich  as  early  as  the  24th  of  August,  and  therefore 
lon^  before  the  Austrians  threatened  Bavaria;  and  the  treaty  con- 
cluded in  Wiirzburg,  pretendedly  in  consequence  of  the  threats  of 
Austria,  was  nothing  more  than  a  confirmation  and  extension  of 
that  already  agreed  upon  in  Munich.* 

• 

*  Von  Hormayr,  indeed,  is  ailent  concerning  the  private  nnderstanding  which 
preceded  the  negotiations  with  Otto,  the  French  ambassador,  in  Munich,  and  the 
ostensible  treaty*  afterwards,  first  signed  with  France  in  Franconia,  He  therefore 
justifies  tlie  political  conduct  of  Bavaria,  which,  moreoTeri  we  also,  in  the  then  cur- 
cumsianceM^  cannot  disapprove:  in  his  LebeusMlder  u.  s.  w.  (1  vol.,  p.  163),  he  ob- 
serves, iho  pretensions  and  claims  which  were  put  forward  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  1805,  hj  the  Austrians  advancing  into  Bavaria  under  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  and  General  Mack,  were  an  insult  to  the  naUonal  feelmg  and  to  their 
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Tlie  Arohduke  John  wai  at  that  time. already  in.  the  Tyrol;  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  was  to  oommand  the  army  destined  for 
Italy,  was  opposed  hy  an  army  ffceater  in  force,  under  Greneial 
Massena,  who  had  succeeded  Jourdan  in  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  even  before  he  was  obliged  to  send  thirty  batallion»  to 
Austria;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  aesisted  by  General  Mack, 
placed  fill  his  reliance  iqx>n  the  Russians*  One  of  the  Ruasian  annies} 
under  Kutusoff,  had»  it  is  true,  already  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Danube;  but  the  other,  under  Buxhovden,  was  still,  tu  fiom  the 
frontiers  of  Moravia.  Under  these  oinmmskaiioe;  the  Archduke 
Charles  disapproved  of  the  whole  plan^  the  campaign,  and  espeeially 
of  the  advance  of  the  army,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and 
General  Mack,  to  Ulm.  Judges  of  military  affidrs  all^e,  whioh 
we  mention  in  passing,  that  Mack's  posittoa  in  Ulm,  wini  60,000 
men,  was  by  no  means  bad  in  itself ;  but  that  he  diould  have  been, 
at  the  same  time,  able  to  reckon  upon  asure oommunication  ^h  the 
Tyrol ;  and  that  a  strong  Prussian  army  on^htto  haye  been  stationed  in 
Anspach,  to  prevent,  by  force  of  arms,  if  neoessary,  both  Bavarians 
and  French  nom  violating^  ihe  territoiy.  Neither  of  these  wasthe 
case.  Napoleon  availed  himself  of  the  delusion  of  the  Auatrians^to 
throw  himself,  with  an  immense  superioriiy  of  force,  on  the  unhim»y 
Madkr*-to  annihilate  the  army  under  his  command-— and  thai,  by 
forced. marches,  to  proceed  against  Kutusofi^  in  order,  to  destroy  his 
army  also,. before  he  could  be  joined-by  Buxhovden  on  the  Danube. 

llilapoleon  had  long  taken  all  the  necessary  measures,  in  order  to /be 
able  to  send  a  force  to  Bavaria^  Aiptrior  to  that  of  the  RnHH^ms^evea 
whesk  ihey  had  formed  a  junction  with  the*  Aii8triaB&  This  took 
place,  at  the  very  time  in  which  thaEi^lidi^.to  say  nothing  of  Mack 
and  men  like  him^  believed  him  to  bo  wholly  occupied  iwitli  naval 
armamentfr  and  the  invasion  of  Engla&d..  Marmont^  who  oommanded 
the  army  in  Holland,  and  Bemadotte,  who  waa.at  the  head  of  the 
French  force  in  Hanover,  had  long  before  been  secretly  and  most 
minuteljr  informed,  by  written  instructions  from  Bezthier,  of  the 
manner,  in  which  they  wore  to  diinct  their  march  to  Ffanconiai  The 
intimate  Mendship  between  Prussia  and  .the  Elector  of  Hesse,  left  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  a  prince  like  t^e.  elector,  would,  sufier  a  foreign 
army,  marching  f^ainst  his  emperor,. to/ pass  throu^  his  territory. 
For  appeaiancosiuce,. Bemadotte  was  afterwarda  obhffed  to  pretend 
that  his  army  had  be^  recalled  to  France,  emd  waato  be  replaced  by 
that  under  Marmont.  This  pretence  oould  not  possibly  hav«  deceivea 
the  elector;  but,  as  a  pretext,  it  answered  the  purpose  intttided.  Ber- 
nadotte  had  received  orders  to  leave  a  few  thousand  men  only  in 
Hameln)  as-  a  garrison*  When  he  should  HavereadhedF'raneonia,  he 
was  to  unite  the  Bavarian  troops  with  those  imd^  his  oommand, 

military  honoiur.  To  incorporate  the  Bafuiaiis  by  battaUoos,  wsa  ft.thiiigL  vfaioh 
nerer.  ocooned  to  Napoleon,  eren  at ^ the  mmmit  of  hit.dominioik  Bavaria  wtm 
therefore  cooopdled  to  tun  to  tiia  qnarter^from  wbaus^it  had  most  to  ebab^  but 
alio  moBt  xo  Hora. 
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and  then  to  waittiUMarmont^H^ith  the  army  of  Holland^  which  waato 
be  supplied  with  meaiiftof  tcaDq)oit,  and  other,  neceflsaries^  by  Nassau 
Weilbuzg  (at  that  time.  Usin^n),  and.to  be  jomed.bv  the  troop»  of 
Baden  and  Darmstadt,^ — Bhould  be  as  far  adyanoed^as  himself  Bei^ 
nadotte,  Marmont,  and  Gouarion  St..Gyr,.aft  the  commanders  of  the 
most.iemote  divisions  of  the  army,  had  received  their  orders  as  eailj 
afr  the  23rd  of  AjogaaL  Those  issued  to  General  St*  Cyr  directed 
the.  annihilation  ol  Naples  as  a  kingdom;  but  were  afierwards 
moderated,  wh^i  the  que^i  promised  to  keep  herself  quiet,  and  Na* 
poleon  found  it  advisable  to  send  the  troops^  under  St;  Cyr,  as  quickly 
as  posflible  to  Northern  Italy..  The  qmet.  and.  thoroughly  well* 
considered  aziong^nent  by  Nepdeon  of  a  campaign,  which  was 
suddenly  to  overwhelm,  and  annihilate  the  power  of  Austria,  con- 
tinues to  esEoite  die  wonder  and  admiration  orthe  world,  and  to  gpve 
the  moot  astonishing  impression  of  the  greatness  of  his  military  gemus-; 
even.  althouglL  Dam's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  of 
thecampaigawasaiddenly  drawn. up,  and  dictated. to  him atamtting,. 
be  JSfflBraea  either  as  apoeEyphal^  or  this  dictation,  be  lookod-  iiixuL.aa 
one<n.  thosemeans  of.  "viddch  Napoleon  w«a  not  ashamed  occasionaUy. 
to  avail  himself,  when  he.  meant  to  dazzle  the  world;  The.  Flcencn 
historians  oven.  Matthew  Dumaa-  (in  his  *^  Pt^cob  des  Ev^iL^ments 
Militaires")— express  a  steadfast,  belief  in.  the*  correctness  of  Dam's 
assurances^  whicux  havoi  amin.  reeentl]^  been  put  into  oircula^on 
by  Dupin^.inhisboQk.Qn'Uie  naval  pawer  of  England;  for  which 
reason,  we  willt  subjoin  them  in  a  note*  Thibaudeau  alone,  has 
had  intelligence  enough  to  esprees  some  doubts*  Supposing;,  how- 
ever,, that  the.  plan  then  dictated  to  Daru,  in  four  or  five  sucoessure 
hourB»  wafrnot,  as  Daru  would  widi  us  to  believe,  the  inspirationof 
the  moment,  but  the.  result  of  long  and  deliberate  forethought  and 

*  We  givQ  the  passage  without  abridgment,  become  its  substance  is  so  dramatic 
as  to  do  honour  to  the  best  romance;  and  this  it  is  which  induces  us  to  present  an 
embelUsfament  (not  an  inventhk).  Charles  Dvpin,  <<De  la  Force  Nande  de  I'Angle- 
tene,"  yoL  tI^  p.  264,  writes  as  follows  E^<<Ba  1605,  M.Dani  ^tait  a  Boulogne, 
remplissant  les  fonctions  d'intendant-gen^JEal  de  Tannte.  Un  matin,  Napoleon  le  Udt 
appeler  dans  son  cabinet.  Bam  le  trouve  transports  de  colore,  parconrant  k  grands 
pas  ses '  appaitement!^  et  ne  rompant  un  mome  silence  que  par  des  exclamations 
brusques et  oourtes .  .  .  .  Quelle marinel  ....  Quelamirall ....  Quels sacrifloes 
perdusi  ....  Men  espoir  est  perdu.  .  .  .  .  Ce  ViUeneuTe,  au  lieu  d'etre  dans  la 
Manche,  11  vient  d'entrer  au  FensoL  Cen  est  fkit,  11  y  sSra  bloqu4  Dam,  restez- 
vouB-U  .  .  .  eeoutSK  et-^erivez^ ..."  We  do  not  tifdnk  it  necessary  to  proceed 
fhrtlier  with  an  acoonnt.  of  tfaa  Emperor's  indignatiim  at  the  failure  of  h&.Tiews 
respecting.tha  fleet.  Daru  then  .continues:  "  Alors,  dans  Temportemi^xt  d'unetftix«iir 
qui  ne  p^net  pas  auz  autres  hommes  de  conserver  leur  jugement,  11  avait  pris  ime  des 
dispositions  les  pins  hardies,  et  trae^  I'm!  des  plans  de  campagne  les  plus  adinirables, 
qu'aueim^  aaequigraiit  ait  pn  oonosroir  k  hata  et  desang  ftotdi  Stms  h^eiter,  sanft 
s'arrSter,  11  dicta  Je  plan  de  la  campagne  d'Austerlitz.  Le  depart  de  toua  les  corps 
d'armSes,  depuis  le  HanoTie  et  la  HoUande  jnsqu'aux  oonfins  de  I'ouest  et  du  sud 
de  la  Fnmce;  Tordre  des  nuaohes,  lenr  durfe ;  les  Ueux  de  conyeigence  et  de  reunion 
des  colonnes;  les  surprises  et  les  attaques  de  riye  foioe;  les  mouTmeots  diners- de 
Tennani;  tout  fiit  prfiru^la  yictoire  assurte  dans  toutes  les  hypotheses.  TeUes> 
Staient  la  jtistesse  et  la  Taste  pr^royance  de  ce  plan,  que,  sur  une  ligne  de  depart 
de  200  lieues,  des  lignes  d*op^tion  de  300  lleues  de  longneur  ftirent  suivies  d'apr^ 
les  indications  prisOtiTes,  jonrpsr  jmov  etlieue  par  lieue,ju0qu'i Munich." 
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calculation,  the  head  by  which  it  was  deyised  will  only  be  the  more 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  and  excite  the  greater  astonishment.  It 
was  not  merely  a  plan  projected,  but  the  means  were  at  the  moment 
fully  pointed  out  by  which  the  plan  was  to  be  executed.  According 
to  uie  Emperor's  command,  Daru  was  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
being  obliged  to  proceed  to  Ostend;  instead  of  which,  nowevery  he 
was  to  go  to  Paris,  and  there  enter  into  full  particulars  and  arrange- 
ments with  Dejean,  the  minister  of  war,  for  preparing  all  the  ne* 
cessary  orders.  He  himself  was  forbidden  by  Napoleon  to  employ 
any  other  hand  than  his  own,  in  writiuj^  whatever  was  necessary  for 
regulating  the  commissariat,  the  lines  of  march,  &c.;  and  to  have  the 
drafts  afterwards  signed  by  the  Emperor.  Seyen  divisions,  under 
the  Emperor  in  person,  were  to  march  to  Bavaria;  and  an  eighth, 
under  Massena,  to  be  sent  to  oppose  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  the 
Adige.  The  Bavarians,  under  W rede,  were  to  form  a  junction  with 
Bernadotte,  who  was  sent  from  Hanover  to  Franconia.  The  Darm- 
stadt troops,  and  the  small  force  which  Baden  was  able  to  afford, 
were  to  join  Marmont,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  these  duchies  with 
the  army  of  Holland.  The  corps  to  be  marched  to  the  Rhine  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Murat,  till  the  Emperor  himself 
should  arrive.  The  Elector  of  Baden  had  Ion?  before  concluded  a 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Frendi;  but  this  was  kept 
so  profoundly  secret,  that  even  Murat  was  only  informed  of  it  at  the 
last  moment.  As  soon  as  the  Austrians,  under  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, or  rather  under  General  Mack,  crossed  the  Inn,  on  the  9th 
of  September,  afterwards  occupied  Munich,  and  drove  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  from  his  country,  Napoleon  was  furnished  with  an  excuse 
for  throwing  the  blame  of  the  war  from  himself,  and  giving  it,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  French,  the  character  and  appearance  of  a  defensive 
war.  It  was  proclaimed,  that  he  was  hastenmg  to  the  aid  and  pro- 
tection of  an  ally  and  friend,  when  he  ordered  the  corps  d'armee  at 
Brest  to  proceea  to  the  Rhine,  and  there,  under  Bernadotte  and 
Marmont,  to  march  to  the  Danube.  From  the  direction  of  the 
march  pursued  by  both  these  generals,  it  was  moreover  obvious  from 
the  very  first,  that  the  neutrahty  of  the  Prussian  territory  was  to  be 
violated. 

The  army,  which  proceeded  by  forced  marches  from  the  western 
coast  to  the  Rhine,  consisted  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
divisions,  which  had  composed  the  camp  at  Boulogne;  of  the 
seventh,  which,  at  a  later  period,  Augereau  led  directly  firom  Brest, 
to  the  Voralberg ;  and  of  the  guards,  and  the  reserve.  The  four 
corps  from  Boulogne  reached  the  Rhine  on  the  25th  of  September, 
and  on  the  same  day  passed  the  river  on  the  whole  line  &om  Mann- 
heim to  Strasburg.  Bernadotte  and  Marmont,  reinforced  by  the 
troops  of  Darmstadt  and  Baden,  had  collected  a  combined  force  of 
62,000  men  in  Franconia ;  and,  as  early  as  the  28th  of  September, 
Bernadotte  received  orders  to  push  forward,  without  regard  to  the 
neutrality  of  Prussia,  on  the  Empdtor's  solemn  assurance,  through 
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the  territory  of  Anspach,  by  Eichstadt  to  Ingolstadt  and  Munich,  in 
order  to  cut  off  Mack  completely  from  the  Inn.  The  contemptible 
opinion  which  Napoleon  at  that  time  entertained  respecting  the 
policy  of  Prussia,  and  the  certainty  which  he  felt  that  the  king 
would  not  venture  to  take  any  decisive  step,  appear  fully  from  the 
fact,  that  he  mighty  if  he  had  so  pleased,  have  avoided  the  mortal 
offence  given  to  the  king,  who  had  been  shamefully  deceived  by 
him,  without  producing  any  important  delay  in  his  measures,  or 
essentially  altering  his  plans.  Had  he  ordered  Bemadotte,  for  ex- 
ample, to  march  tnrough  Nuremberg,  the  latter  would  have  reached 
his  object,  without  touching  the  Prussian  temtory,  at  most  a  day  or 
a  day  and  a  half  later  than  through  Anspach.  We  make  this  remark, 
because  we  cannot  concede  to  the  blind  worshippers  of  the  Emperor 
that  in  this  case  his  conduct  was  regulated  by  good  policy,  although 
it  is  true  that  he  accidentally  attained  his  object  when  opposed  by 
fiuch  an  irresolute  prince  as  Frederick  William  III.,  the  miserable 
people  under  whose  guidance  he  was,  and  a  general  like  Mack. 

The  allegation,  too,  of  the  French,  that  the  allies  had  a  superior 
force  in  the  field,  is  obviously  false.  They  might,  indeed,  appear 
stronger  upon  paper,  and  they  might  have  been  so  in  the  field,  had 
they  been  united;  but  they  never  were  so,  in  the  case  of  any  single 
battle.*  The  French  army  in  Bavaria,  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
was  220,000  strongs  if  we  take  into  account  the  troops  of  the  Ger- 
man allied  princes,  which  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  troops  of 
Wirtemberg.  The  Elector  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Bonaparte,  and,  it  was  said,  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  who  was 
Bcver  led  astray  by  any  feeling  or  idea,  bad  long  before  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Bonaparte,  with  which  no  one  was  acquainted,  as  it 
appears  from  the  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  foreign 
ftfiairs  in  Paris.  At  first,  however,  he  played  the  neutral.  Fearing  to 
offend  his  near  relation,  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  he  pushed  his  refusal 
to  allow  the  French  to  march  to  or  through  his  capital^  so  far,  that 
Ney,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  harsh,  and  who  was  not  in  the 
secret,  caused  his  cannon  to  be  pointed  against  Stuttgard  on  the  3rd 

*  The  French,  like  children,  beliere  the  merit  of  a  general  to  he  the  greater,  the 
emaller  the  army  is  with  which  he  gains  a  yictory.  This  is  only  true  when  he  is 
taken  hy  surprise,  or  is  not  in  a  condition  to  bring  a  large  force  into  the  field ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  oneofBonaparte*s  great  merits  that  he  always  knew  how  to  bring 
a  superior  force  upon  the  ground,  and  therefore  to  gain  a  speedy  victory  at  a  small 
loss.  We  are  led  to  make  this  obserration,  because  even  a  writer  like  Matthew 
Dumas,  in  his  '^Precis  des  £v6nemens  Militaircs,**  vol.  ziii.,  pp.  136-138,  gives  an 
extraordinary  account  of  the  number  of  the  troops.  He  reckons  Eutuaoff 's  army, 
which  was  stiU  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Austria,  as  If  it  had  been  on  the  western; 
he  reckons  Buxhovden's  army,  to  which  afterwards  the  £mi)eror  Alexander  came, 
OS  if  it  had  been  already  in  Austria;  he  reckons  the  Russian  army  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  that  under  Tolstoy,  in  Pomerania,  together  with  the  Austrians,  who 
were  in  Ulm,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige,  and  scattered  through  the  interior — and 
fipom  the  whole  he  only  brings  out  360,000  men.  Compare  this  with  what  is  said  in 
the  text,  of  the  number  which  under  Napoldon  marched  against  Mack's  80,000,  and 
reckon,  besides,  the  cohorts  of  militia  and  the  corps  de  reserve,  and  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  French  were  far  superior  to  the  allies  in  numbers. 

VOL.  VII.  2  B 
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of  October.  Immediately  afterwards,  when  fortune  declared  in 
favour  of  the  French,  the  elector  threw  off  the  mask,  espoused  iheir 
cause,  and  promised  them  ten  thousand  men. 

Napoleon  himself  had  settled  his  arrival  on  the  Rhine  for  tiie 
4th  ol  October;  but  before  he  left  Paris  he  adopted  measures,  whidh 
proved,  it  is  true,  that  by  a  combination  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
French  nation  he  was  far  superior  to  the  coalition,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  showed  that  he  considered  himself  justified  in  sacrificing 
the  liberties  and  social  existence  of  the  nation  to  his  and  their  mili- 
tary vanity  and  ambition.  From  that  time,  every  one  must  moun^ 
fully  acknowledge,  that  he  started  firom  the  prindple  of  leaving  to  his 
successor  an  empire  resembling  the  Roman  Empire,  which  Geesar 
left  to  Augustus.  With  this  view,  he  at  that  time  su&red  his 
creatures,  wiio  constituted  the  majority  of  the  senate,  to  usurp  the 
rights  of  the  national  representation.  The  senate,  by  a  decree  which 
it  was  not  justified  in  passing,  even  according  to  the  last  ultra-mo* 
narchial  constitution,  ventured  not  only  to  call  into  active  service 
80,000  conscripts,  who  were  not  liable  to  serve  till  the  year  1806, 
but  issued  directions  that  all  those  who  had  been  liable  to  serve  from 
1801-1805  inclusive,  and  who  had  not  been  called  out,  should  imme* 
diately  join  the  army.  To  all  those  who  do  not  know  that  there  is 
no  more  miserable  slave  to  the  priests  than  the  man  who  has  formeriy 
ridiculed  religion,  and  no  more  contemptible  creatures  of  any  govern- 
ment, than  those  who  formerly  swaggered  about  liberty,  we  reconor 
mend  the  perusal  of  the  speecnes  which  on  this  occasion  were  de- 
livered in  the  senate,  by  those  who  gained  their  notoriety  and  pro- 
motion through  the  revolution.*  The  whole  nation  was  drawn  away 
from  its  domestic  and  social  affairs,  in  order  to  be  ready,  in  case  <» 
need,  to  fight  for  Napoleon's  conquests,  then  the  only  object  and  aim. 

True,  indeed,  that,  according  to  the  words  of  the  decree,  the 
national  guard  were  only  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  necessary 
service  in  the  interior;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  organisation  to 
which  it  was  subjected,  that  a  portion  of  it  was  to  be  immediately 
converted  into  a  moveable  force,  and  the  remainder  to  be  regarded 
as  an  army  of  reserve.  The  whole  male  population  of  the  kingdom, 
irom  twenty  to  sixty  ^ears  of  age,  w^e  divided  into  cohorts,  which 
again  were  divided  into  regiments,  whilst  the  cohorts  themselves 
constituted  parts  of  legions.  Each  cohort  consisted  of  ten  companies. 
Twelve  departments,  extending  from  the  Pas-de-Galais  to  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  were  immediately  placed  underarms.  These  departments 
were  divided  into  four  arrondissements^  and  at  the  head  of  each  was 
placed  an  able  general,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  that  none 

*  The  Boman  Sonate  never  more  scandaloiisly  lOattered  Ceaar,  Augustus*  cr 
Tiberias,  than  those  men  of  the  revolution  flattered  the  Emperor.  When  the  senate^ 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  usurped  the  rights  of  the  legisUture,  not  then  assemUed, 
it  declared  that  it  Ailiy  agreed  with  the  proposition  announced  in  pompous  phraseo* 
logy  by  St.  Jean  d'Augely  aod  S^gur,  that  the  French  people  has  tnnsfeired  to 
Napoleon  the  right  de  vwUnrpow  iuu 
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but  the  best  men  of  the  levies  were  incorporated  in  the  three  eorpM 
de  reserve.  The  generals  thus  employed  were  Rampon,  Lefebvre^ 
Kellermann,  and  D'Aboville.  Brune  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
three  corps  de  reserve^  which  were  to  be  encamped  between  the 
Somme  and  the  Schelde,  and  as  £blt  as  the  Rhine ;  his  head-quarters 
were  fixed  at  Boulogne.  Lefebvre  commanded  in  Mayence ;  and 
Kellermann,  who  drew  his  people  from  the  former  Franche-Comte 
and  Alsace^  had  his  head-quarters  in  Strasburg.  In  addition  to 
these  camps,  there  was  a  flying  camp  at  Alessandria,  grenadiers 
were  collected  in  Rennes,  and  a  camp  was  also  established  in  La 
Vendee, 

All  the  preparations  for  overwhelming  the  incautious  and  self- 
confldent  Austrians,  by  means  of  a  series  of  masterly  movements  and 
an  unexampled  body  of  troops,  had  been  completed  as  early  as  the 
23rd  of  September;  on  the  26th  Napoleon  arrived  in  Strasburg; 
and  from  the  4th  till  the  6th  of  October,  180,000  men  crossed  the 
Danube  at  different  places.  Every  one  was  astonished  that  Mack 
Temained  in  Ulm,  and  did  not  either  march  with  his  whole  force 
through  the  Prussian  territory  to  Bohemia  or  to  the  Inn,  to  form  a 
junction  with  Eutusoff,  or  mially  endeavour  to  draw  near  to  the 
Archduke  John,  who  was  in  the  Tyrol.  Each  of  these  schemes  was 
indeed  dangerous,  but  at  that  moment  still  possible^  and  in  every 
case  less  dangerous  than  remaining  to  be  shut  up  in  Ulm.  The 
investment  of  the  city  began  as  soon  as  Bernadotte  had  made  him- 
self master  of  the  towns  of  Ingolstadt  and  Munich,  and  had  com- 
pletely cut  off  Mack's  army  from  all  communication  with  the 
Austrians,  which  Meerfeld  afWwards  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
establish. Whilst  Bernadotte  advanced  towards  the  Isar,  Marmont 
crossed  the  Danube  at  Neuburg.  After  the  Archduke  Charles  had 
been  obliged  to  weaken  the  Italian  army,  by  sending  thirty  ba:^- 
talions  to  Bavaria,  neither  Eienmayer  nor  Meerfeld  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  on  the  west  of  the  Isar ;  Soult,  Ney,  Lannes, 
and  Msrat,  crossed  the  river  at  Dillingen  and  Donauworth,  and 
shut  up  Mack's  army  in  a  still  narrower  circle.  Mack  was  by  no 
means  aware  of  the  threatening  danger;  he  did  not  at  first  even 
know  whether  he  had  to  do  with  the  whole  power  of  the  enemy,  or 
only  with  a  part,  otherwise  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  the 
only  open  way  of  retreat  towards  the  south,  and  have  retired 
towards  the  Tyrol ;  in  a  few  days  af^rwards  this  mode  of  escape 
was  wholly  barred. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  incomprehensible  confusion^ 
ignorance,  carelessness,  and  mad  self-confidence,  which  at  that  time 
exposed  the  Austrians,  thmr  emperor,  and  his  ministers,  to  general 
derision,  will  be  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  pitiful  conduct  which  was 
displayed  by  Mack,  and  almost  all  the  officers  of  rank,  on  the  ap« 
proach  of  the  French.  We  shall  refer  to  a  few  examples,  which  axe 
as  ffood  as  a  thousand.  The  Emperor  Francis  set  out  from  Vienna^ 
and  joined  his  army  in  Bavaiia,  as  if  he  could  give  his  troops  couirage 
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and  strength;  he,  however,  q^uickly  returned  to  his  capital,  on  be- 
coming aware,  during  his  sojourn  in  Landsberg,  that  the  want  of 
ardour  and  discipline  was  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  restore  them.     His  minister  sufiered  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
Maximilian  Joseph  and  Montgelas;  his  army  attempted  in  vain  to 
detain  the  Bavarians,  who  were  marching  to  Franconia;  and  yet 
Buol  Schauenstein  remained  so  completely  blind  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  as  to  write  from  Wurzburg  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  being  able, 
through  Montgelas,  to  prevail  upon  the  Bavarians  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Austrians.     His  eyes  were  not  opened  till  Bemadotte's 
arrival    At  the  end  of  September,  Lord  Paget,  relying  on  what  was 
said  by  the  Austrians  in  Vienna,  informed  the  Englisn  government 
that  IVIack,  who  was  protected  by  England,  entertained  the  best 
hopes  of  success;  when  at  that  very  time  Mack  did  not  know  where 
Bonaparte  himself  really  was,  or  against  wliat  point  he  was  likely 
to  direct  his  main  attack.    Even  on  the  7  th  of  October,  and  there- 
fore at  the  very  latest  moment  when  it  was  still  in  his  power  to 
march  to  the  Tyrol,  Mack  never  suspected  that  Bonaparte  himself 
was  with  the  army.     When  the  whole  of  the  French  force  was  ad- 
vancing upon  Ulm,  he  thought  he  had  to  do  with  only  two  of  its 
divisions,  and  therefore  fought  battles  which  he  ought  to  have  care- 
fully avoided.     He,  however,  perceived  soon  enough,  that  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  retire,  with  his  whole  army,  into  Ulm, 
where  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  sustenance  of  such  a 
multitude  of  men,  even  for  a  few  weeks. 

We  must  here  briefly  notice  some  of  the  engagements  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm,  partly  because  the  most  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  them  were  often  given  m  Bonaparte's  bulletins,  and  partly 
because  they  served  to  gain  an  abiding  reputation  for  some  of  the 
French  generals,  there  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  Austria. 
We  refer  to  them,  however,  especially,  because  the  issue  of  all  those 
battles  was  of  such  a  kind  as  completely  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  brave  Austrian  soldiera  driven  into  Ulm,  and  of  their  able  officers 
of  middle  rank,  in  the  aristocratic  generals  by  whom  they  were  com- 
manded. As  to  the  first  point,  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
French  were  everywhere  victorious;  but  the  mere  boasting  of  their 
bidletins  cannot  be  allowed  to  find  a  place  in  the  pages  of  a  German 
historian.  It  is  true  that  Murat,  on  the  8th  of  October,  at  Wertin- 
gen,  scattered  twelve  battalions  and  some  squadrons  of  Austrians, 
under  General  Auffenberg,  who  proposed  to  withstand-^his  vehement 
attack;  but  this  was  not  done  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
stated  in  the  French  accounts,  but  after  a  vigorous  contest,  in  which 
the  Austrians  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  Again,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  Ney,  without  much  trouble,  undoubtedly  drove  10,000 
Austrians  from  their  position  at  Gunzburg;  but  he  became  aware  at 
Albeck,  that  he  must  not  act  in  the  field,  as  was  written  in  the  bulletins. 

After  the  victory  at  Gunzburg,  Ney  received  orders  to  proceed 
directly  against  Ulm;  and  he  was  insolent  and  contemptuous  enough 
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to  despatch  Dupont  with  a  single  division  for  this  purpose.  True  it 
is,  that  Dupont  compelled  the  Austrians  to  retreat  in  the  battle 
of  Albeck,  which  was  magniloquently  trumpeted  forth  in  all  the  news- 
papers^ because  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrians  was  universally 
m  incapable  hands;  but  the  victory  was  very  dearly  purchased. 
Berthier's  letter  to  Ney,  in  which  he  reproached  him  for  disobe- 
dience and  rashness,  proves  that  Napoleon  knew  right  well,  that 
what  he  caused  to  be  blazoned  forth  as  a  deed  of  marvellous  braveiy 
and  a  splendid  victory,  had  been  an  act  of  ^reat  imprudence,  which 
was  attended  by  injury,  and  might  have  liad  more  serious  conse- 
quences* As  early  as  the  12th  of  October,  when  Soult  attacked 
Memmingen,  the  want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  leaders 
had  become  so  great,  and  their  sense  of  honour  so  small,  that  they 
immediately  made  a  cowardly  surrender  to  the  enemy  of  a  place 
which,  although  not  very  strong,  they  should  have  defended  with 
desperation,  at  a  moment  when  everything  depended  on  the  gain  of 
a  few  days-t  After  these  battles,  the  ci^y  of  Ulm  was  invested  on  all 
sides,  on  the  13th  of  October,  by  the  French  divisions  under  Murat, 
Marmont,  Ney,  and  Lannes;  and  poor  Mack,  upon  whom  all  the 
high  and  noble  generals  always  looked  with  contempt,  was  incapable 
of  a  heroic  resolution  which  might  have  rescued  the  honour  of  the 
army,  although  with  the  sacrifice  of  some  thousands.  Had  he,  how- 
ever, even  possessed  this  capability,  he  could  have  accomplished 
nothing  among  those  aristocratic  and  useless  generals,  who  saw,  from 
these  numerous  capitulations,  that  one  capitulation  would  imme- 
diately restore  them  to  the  scene  of  their  luxuries  and  pleasures 
in  Vienna. 

Mack  should  not,  as  the  French  themselves  admit,  have  sacrificed 
thousands,  and  allowed  24,000  of  his  troops,  for  the  most  part 
cavalry,  to  have  been  sent  to  Bohemia,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
merely  to  save  the  archduke;  because  the  force  was  too  small  to 
march  through  the  body  of  the  enemy;  but  he  should  have  taken 
the  way  which  the  archduke  took,  with  the  whole  of  his  forces; 

♦  In  Berthier's  letter  to  Ney,  concerning  the  battle  of  Albeck,  he  reproaches  him 
with  having  caused  the  loss  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  which  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  also  with  the  loss  of  baggage  and  artillery.  He  says:  '*  Yous  n'ayez  pas  eu 
ordre  d'attaquer  ITlm,  et  ce  n'etait  pas  arec  une  seule  division  que  vous  deviez 
faire  cette  tentative.  Les  ^venements  dcconcertent  les  plans  les  micux  combines; 
il  faut  ^viter  tout  ce  qui  relive  le  moral  d*uue  arm^  qui  n*en  a  plus."  The  French, 
and  even  Lefebvrc,  allege,  that  the  20,000  Austrians  at  Albeck  should  have  made  a 
sally;  it  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  above  letter,  that  Key  wislied  to  force  the 
position. 

t  A  French  writer  briefly  and  admirably  describes  the  miserable  condition  of  all 
the  arrangements  adopted  by  the  Austrians,  when  he  says:  *' La  place  de  Mem- 
mingen donna  le  signal  de  ces  nombreuses  Capitulations,  qui  ^tonn^rent  I'Europe 
et  les  vainqueurs  cux-mSmes.  Le  General  Sebastioni  s'etoit  poste  centre  cettc  place 
le  1 1  Octobre;  Le  12  le  Marechal  Soult  y  etoit  arrive  avec  ses  trois  divisions.  Le 
lendemaln  la  place  capitulait  aprds  un  invcstissement  de  vingt-quatre  hcures. 
Sa  garnison,  formte  de  neuf  bataUlons  d'ln&nterie,  dont  deux  de  grenadiers,  rcstait 
prisonniers  de  guerre.  Les  offlcicrs  ^talent  Tenvoy6s  sous  parole  do  ne  servir 
qu'apres  leur  €(£angeJ* 
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for  even  if  he  had  been  defeated,  he  would  have  niade  an  honoui- 
able  resistance.  A  retreat  could  only  have  been  effected  by  cutdng 
their  way  through  the  ranks,  and  marching  over  the  bodies  of 
the  enemy.  For  that  purpose,  the  archduke  was  too  weak;  whilst  the 
whole  army  would  have  been  superior  to  the  French  divisions,  which 
had  been  brought  together  with  great  haste.  The  archduke,  in  hia 
attempt  to  open  up  a  way  for  himself  through  Franconia  to  Bohemia» 
divided  his  force  into  three  divisions,  with  one  of  which  he  hastened 
forward;  the  miserable  Wemeck  followed,  with  the  two  others — a 
general  who,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  of  the  revolution^ 
never  ceased  to  bring  contempt  and  disgrace  upon  the  Austrians,  and 
yet  was  always  again  employed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  the  retreat  of  the  whole  army,  that  Wemeck  obtained 
a  considerable  start  of  the  French,  but  was  overtaken  by  Murat  on 
the  17th,  whose  division,  however,  would  not  have  been  fit  to  cope 
with  Mack's  whole  force.  Any  other  general  except  Wemeck  would 
at  least  have  tried  the  fortune  of  a  battle;  he,  however,  without  hea- 
tation,  signed  a  capitulation,  at  Trochtelfingen,  which  has  scarcely 
ever  had  a  parallel  He  not  only  si^ed  a  capitulation  for  tlie 
divisions  under  his  command,  attached  to  which  theve  were  eight 
other  generals,  but  even  promised  to  deliver  up  as  prisoners  of  wax 
all  those  who  were  in  advance  of  him.  The  archduke,  who  was  with 
the  first  of  the  retreating  army,  did  not,  it  is  tme,  turn  back;  but 
of  the  24,000  men  with  whom  he  left  Ulm  on  the  14th  of  OctobeTf 
only  a  few  thousands  reached  Bohemia.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
archduke  saved  himself  by  his  escape  from  Ulm,  General  Laudon^ 
one  of  the  most  estimable  and  skilful  of  the  Austrian  commanders^ 
fouffht  an  unsuccessful  battle  with  Marshal  Ney,  at  the  bridge  of 
Elchingen.  This  engagement  was  so  decisive  for  the  conquest  of 
Ulm,  that  Napoleon,  at  a  later  period,  conferred  on  the  marshal  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Elchingen.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the 
heights  around  Ulm  were  easily  won;  although,  under  the  then  ex- 
isting circumstances,  the  Austrians  should  have  rather  sufiered  them- 
selves to  be  cut  to  pieces  on  the  Frauenberg  and  Michelsberg,  than 
have  surrendered  these  two  heights,  the  occupation  of  which  by 
the  enemy  rendered  the  defence  of  Ulm  utterly  impossible. 

Napoleon  knew  that  Kienmayer  had  been  reinforced  by  thirty 
battalions,  under  Meersfeld,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Archduke 
Charles;  that  Kutusoff  was  hastening  to  their  relief;  and  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  attack  the  Archduke  John  in  the  Tyrol  till  Ulm  was 
taken.  For  these  reasons,  and  being  sensible  that  a  few  weeks' 
delay  might  prove  very  injurious  to  his  prospects  and  aims,  he 
founded  his  plan  of  making  himself  master  of  the  city,  without  loss 
of  time  or  men,  on  his  knowledge  of  Mack's  character.  He  sent 
into  the  city  Colonel  Philip  de  S6gur,  a  man  who  had  much  more 
afiinity  to  the  Lichtensteins,  and  other  princes  in  the  army,  than 
Mack  had  to  his  noble  colleagues.  The  Frenchman,  with  hia 
polite  boasting  and  threatening  speeches,  understood  admirably  how 
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to  work  upon  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Mack,  who,  although  he 
was  honourable,  brave,  and  even  able  in  his  particular  department, 
betrayed  on  every  occasion  the  mind  of  a  subordinate — a  spirit  which 
had  formerly  recommended  him  to  Lascy,  and  since  that  time  had 
led  to  his  advancement  in  Austria,  and  favour  with  the  English  and 
Neapolitan^.  He  was  ready  to  capitulate,  and  sent  Lichtenstein  to 
Napoleon's  camp.  Lichtenstein  was  also  the  man,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Aufiterlitz,  helped  to  allure  the  Emperor  Francis  into  the 
floares  of  Napoleon;  ana,  according  to  the  French  account,  was  for 
that  reason  earnestly  recommended  by  Napoleon  to  the  Emperor 
Prancis,  as  the  only  man  on  whom  he  ought  to  place  an}r  reUance. 
He  was  therefore  admirably  chosen  for  the  conduct  of  this  negoti- 
ation. Napoleon  had  recourse  to  all  his  powers  of  amiability  and 
persuasion  to  convince  the  prince  that  he  was  desirous  of  a  speedy 
capitulation,  merely  in  order  to  save  the  Austrian  army,  of  which  he 
Aid  all  sorts  of  polite  things,  from  the  melancholy  fate  which 
Awaited  it;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  offer  favourable  conditions. 
We  can  scarcely  believe,  that,  as  Bignon  says,  he  tried  to  terrify  the 
prince — whom,  moreover,  he  must  have  known  better  than  we — and 
Idbrough  him,  Mack  and  the  army,  into  submission,  by  intimations 
of  what  had  befallen  the  Amauts  and  Mamelukes,  who  were  cut 
down  and  shot  in  Jaffa. 

Mack  could  not  bring  himself  immediately  to  resolve  on  accepting 
the  conditions  of  capitulation,  although  there  were  no  supplies  in  the 
<sity,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  deliver  himself  from  his  situation;  on 
tiie  next  morning,  therefore,  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  serious  and 
threatening  preparations.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  certain  that  poor 
Mack  was  in  fact  alarmed  by  the  impending  dangers,  as  it  made 
obvious  to  him  how  easy  it  would  be  from  the  heights  completely 
to  annihilate  the  army,  and  the  city  with  its  inhabitants,  by  artillery. 
This  was  Mack's  honest  conviction,  and  he  acted  accordingly;  for 
we  are  convinced  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  reason  to  impute 
^ther  treason  or  corruption  to  him.  He  then  concluded  a  capitu- 
lation which  filled  all  Europe  with  amazement.  We,  who  lived  in 
the  centre  of  Germany,  were  wholly  unable  at  that  time  to  compre- 
hend those  events;  as  we  continually  hoped  what  we  so  earnestly 
wished,  and  therefore  placed  our  reliance  upon  the  Austrians,  because 
we  looked  to  them  for  our  deliverance  n:om  French  arbitrary  do- 
minion. From  the  14th  to  the  20th  one  Austrian  division  after 
another  capitulated,  without  even  making  an  attempt  at  a  struggle. 
We  intentionally  avoid  dwelling  on  the  mere  military  events  of  the 
war,  but  we  must  on  this  occasion  bestow  a  little  more  attention  on 
the  subject  of  Mack's  capitulation.  We  must  first  of  all  observe, 
that  the  fate  of  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy  was  at  stake.  A  few 
days*  delay  would  not  have  been  purchased  too  dearly  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  thousands  of  troops  and  a  single  city.  And  even 
although  no  one  could  reasonably  have  expected  a  desperate  re- 
sistance from  Mack,  yet  no  one  believed  that  he  could  agree  to 
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Bonaparte's  march  against  Eutusoflf  several  days  earlier  than  wa» 
fixed  upon  in  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation. 

When,  however,  we  read  with  attention  the  account  of  his  mis- 
sion given  by  Colonel  Philip  de  Segur,  we  readily  comprehend  how 
it  was  possible  for  Mack  to  oe  frightened  into  submission,  and  even 
to  be  persuaded  by  the  French  to  the  commission  of  such  a  folly. 
This  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  which  go  under  the  name 
of  Rapp's.  Here  will  be  found  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  petty  minds,  of  their  insolence  in  success,  and 
their  cowardly  timidity  in  misfortune.  Mack,  Prince  Lichtensteiu^ 
and  all  the  other  noble  aristocrats,  never  seemed  to  have  had  any 
doubts  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  capitulation  or  not;  but 
Mack  contended  earnestly,  that  eight  days,  instead  of  five,  as  Napo- 
leon desired,  should  be  auowed  him,  in  order  that  he  might  wait  and 
see  whether  the  Russians  would  come  to  his  relief. 

The  French  general  at  length  consented,  on  the  17th,  to  a  termj>f 
SIX  days;  whereupon  MacK,  Lichtenstein,  Guilay,  and  KlenavL 
agreed  to  the  capitulation.  Lichtenstein  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
French  camp,  to  arrange  the  particulars  of  the  surrender  of  the  city 
and  army  into  the  hands  of  tne  French,  on  the  26th.  Ney,  wha 
had  German  blood  in  his  veins,  but  also  German  rudeness  of  cha* 
racter,  treated  poor  Mack  with  great  contempt,  of  which  the  latter 
bitterly  complained;  to  judge,  however,  from  Segur's  report  and 
Rapp's  account,  Ney  was  not  wronff  in  his  conduct. 

We  learn  from  Segur's  report,  that  Napoleon  himself  would  not 
believe  that  there  were  21,000  Austrians  in  Ulm,  because  Mack*» 
conduct  was  so  cowardly;  and  yet  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  there 
were  no  less  than  33,000. 

Seffur  further  reports,  that  Mack  had  stated  to  him  and  the  other 
Frendi  ofEcers,  that  he  could  shew  them  written  proof,  that  not  he,, 
but  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  was  to  blame  for  the  separation  of  the 
army,  by  which  he  had  been  reduced  to  his  desperate  situation. 
There 'can  be  no  doubt,  from  all  that  he  said  and  did,  that  he  wa& 
afterwards  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes.  He 
proved  himself  to  be  especially  little-minded,  when  Napoleon  caused 
nim  to  come  to  Elchingen,  an  order  to  persuade  him  to  evacuate 
Ulm  some  days  earlier  than  was  agreed  upon  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation.  The  language  which,  according  to  Kapp,  he  used  to- 
the  Empcior^s  adjutants,  in  the  antechamber  at  Elchingen,  betrays  a 
little  mmd,  which,  from  a  total  want  of  that  consciousness  of  per* 
sonal  dignity  that  belongs  to  every  noble  mind,  is  full  of  anxiety 
respecting  the  opinions  of  others.*     Mack's  cowardice,  even  after  the 

*  Memoirs  de  Kapp,  p.  87.  *' J'  etais  a  Elchingen  avec  lea  Qeneraux  Mouton  et 
Bcrtrand,  lorsqu'il  vint  rendre  scs  hommages  h  Napoleon.  *  Je  me  flatte,  messiears,' 
nous  dit  il,  en  travcrsant  le  salon  de  Taide-de-camp  de  service,  *que  vous  ne  cesserez 
pas  de  me  regarder  comme  un  brave  lionime,  quoique  j'ai  ^te  oblige  de  capituler 
avcc  dcs  forces  aussi  consid^mbles.  II  C*tait  d&cile  de  resistcr  anx  manoBUTres  de 
votre  Empcrcur ;  ses  combinaisons  m 'ont  perdu !"    How  mean-spirited  1 V- 
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capitulation,  not  only  encouraged  Napoleon  to  venture  to  persuade 
him  to  relinquish  an  advantage  which  had  been  conceded  to  him, 
but  led  him  even  to  refuse  compliance  with  a  condition  to  which  he 
had  previously  given  Prince  Lichtenstein  reason  to  believe  he  would 
consent.  In  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  the  17th,  it  was  agreed, 
that  unless  Mack  were  relieved  before  the  25th,  the  city,  artillery, 
munitions  of  war,  and  army,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  French  j 
and  the  officers  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  upon  parole.  Prince 
Lichtenstein  had  sought  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  the  soldiers  also, 
and  Napoleon  appeared  not  disinclined  to  consent;  when,  however, 
he  perceived  with  what  sort  of  persons  he  had  to  do,  he  insisted,  on 
the  17th,  that  the  soldiers  should  remain  as  prisoners  of  war.  On 
such  occasions,  which  indeed  are  rare,  it  becomes  evident  how  ruin- 
ous it  is,  when  a  government,  for  a  number  of  generations,  promotes 
merely  men  of  mechanical  activity  and  discipline,  who  aahere  to 
hereditary  usages,  and  possess  the  mere  prosaic  prudence  of  egotistical 
calculations,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  men  of  imagination  and  noble 
minds,  stren^h  of  character,  individuality,  and  genius.  The  whole 
of  the  Austrian  officers  were  like  Mack;  for  Major  Locatelli  shewed 
no  hesitation  in  imitating  the  example  set  to  him  by  Mack  and 
others.  On  the  18th,  at  Bopfingen,  he  surrendered,  without  a  strug- 
gle, the  whole  baggage  of  the  army,  a  large  park  of  artillery,  and  the 
troops  attached  to  both. 

It  was  wholly  unpardonable  in  Mack  to  suffer  Napoleon  to  antici- 

Eate  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  in  Trochtelfingen,  and  to  allow 
imself  to  be  persuaded,  on  the  19th,  to  surrender  the  city  to  the 
French  on  the  20th;  by  which  he  made  it  possible  for  the  main  body 
of  the  French  to  appear  on  the  Inn  five  days  sooner  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  done,  and  to  attack  the  Arcnduke  John,  in  the  Tyrol, 
earlier  than  they  could  have  anticipated.  This  the  French  them- 
selves admit;  and  it  was  made  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  accusa- 
tion against  Mack,  on  his  trial  before  a  court-martial,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  honours,  dignities,  and  privileges. 
It  is  singular  enough,  and  quite  characteristic  of  the  Austnan  aristo- 
cratic government,  that  Melas,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
inst  the  advice  of  his  officers,  and  with  an  army  more  numerous 
lan  that  of  his  adversary,  made  a  more  shameful  capitulation  than 
Mack's,  was  on  this  occasion  president  of  the  court  which  condemned 
the  latter  for  having  surrendered  to  a  force  five  times  the  amount  of 
his  own.  Mack  continued  to  live  in  miserable  obscurity  till  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  and  was  not  pardoned  till  1815*  Perhaps  it  then  oc- 
curred to  the  minds  of  the  government,  who  it  was  wno  had  been 
president  of  the  court  by  which  he  had  been  condemned;  and  at  all 
events,  it  certainly  was  not  his  fault  that  the  Austrian  cabinet,  the 
English,  and  the  Kussians,  had  placed  his  mediocrity  in  opposition  to 
the  greatest  military  genius  of  modem  times. 

The  chief  argument  which  Bonaparte  employed  to  induce  Mack 
to  surrender  Ulm  as  early  as  the  20th,  was,  that  after  the  capltula- 
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tion  in  Trochtelfingeii,  it  would  be  cruel  and  useleM  to  eraoflethe 
anny  and  the  citizens  of  Ulm  to  the  sufferuouzs  of  want  and  invest- 
ment for  a  week  longer.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  French, 
tfiereforey  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  tnumph,  which  had  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  subsequent  undertakings  during  the  war 
than  any  species  of  reward  could  hare  produced.  Thirty- three  thou^ 
sand  Austrians,  among  whom  were  eignteen  generals,  marched  past 
Napoleon,  laid  down  their  arms  before  the  conqueror,  depodted  forty 
stand  of  colours  at  his  feet,  and  delivered  up  sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 
If  Napoleon  addressed  the  generals  in  language  of  courtesy  and 
kindness,  as  his  generals  report,  it  was  honourable;  but  if  he  really 
used  the  words  which  we  quote  below  &om  his  journals,*  it  was 
neither  honourable  nor  worthy  of  himself;  and  we  cannot  concur 
with  some  French  writers,  who  axe  of  the  same  opinion  with  us  re- 
fs>ecting  the  thing,  in  allowing  them  to  be  remrded  as  a  mere  nue 
ae  guerre.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  excused  forhaving  spoken  them, 
but  not  for  having  allowed  them  to  appear  in  print. 

B. — TILL  THE  BATTLE  OF  AUSTERLITZ. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  at  the  very  moment  in  which  Napoleon 
Beached  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  in  his  wars  upon  the  continent,  and  in 
his  struggles  with  the  continental  powers,  to  whom  his  genius  was 
superior  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  all  his  efforts  for  naval 
improvement  and  his  activity  in  naval  war&re  brought  misfortune 
and  disgrace  both  upon  himself  and  upon  France.  As  the  French  in- 
fonn  us  with  admiration  and  astonishment,  he  had,  within  nine 
months,  succeeded  in  setting  in  motion  the  whole  French,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  fleets;  guided  them,  like  divisions  of  his  army,  by  ordezs 
immediately  proceeding  from  himself ;  and  pointed  out  to  his  admi- 
rals, as  well  as  to  his  marshals,  where  they  were  to  be  at  specified 
times,  how  they  were  to  deceive  the  English  fleet,  by  which  theirs 
were  watched,  and  during  their  absence  to  unite  the  whole  naval 
Ibrce  in  the  harbour  of  Brest.  He  was  even,  at  first,  as  fortunate  on 
an  element  where  everything  depends  on  the  wind,  the  weather,  and 
long  experience  in  naval  service,  as  upon  land. 

Admiral  Missessi  sailed  from  Rochefort  at  the  end  of  February, 
1805,  and  without  being  overtaken  by  the  English,  reached  the 
West  Indies  in  safety,  supplied  Martinique  with  stores,  liberated  St 
Domingo,  which  was  closely  blockaded  by  the  negroes,  plundered 
the  English  islands  of  St  Christopher,  Dominica,  and  Montserrat, 
and  made  many  rich  captures.  We  particularly  mention  the  expe- 
dition of  this  fleet,  which  returned  happily  to  Rochefort  on  the  20Ui 

*  '*  Je  donne  on  conseil  k  monfrdre  I'Empereur  d'Alleinagne,  qn*il  se  h&te  de  faiia 
1a  paix;  c*e8t  le  moment  de  se  rappeller  que  toiu  les  empires  ontun  terme.  Lldee^ 
que  la  fin  de  la  dynastie  de  la  maison  de  Lorraine  serait  arriy^e,  doit  Teffirayer. 
Jt  ne  veux  riau  sur  U continent;  ce  lont  des  yaisseaux,  des  colonies,  da  commerce^  que 
je  Teuz,  et  cela  toub  est  arantageux  comme  k  nous.'* 
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of  May,^  because  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  couise  of  a  tweatj  years' 
war  which  terminated  successmlly.    The  Toulon  fleet,  also,  which 
was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
aucceeded  in  reaching  the  latter  port;  and  the  combined  fleet  was 
afterwards  fortunate  enough,  when  it  put  to  sea  a^n  in  May,  to 
escape  Nelson's  attention  and  to  lead  him  astray.     He  sought  for  it 
in  vain  in  the  Mediterranean,  because  it  had  sailed  to  2ie  West 
Indies;  and  he  fell  in  with  it  no  more,  eyen  when  he  had  followed  it 
thither.     On  its  return,  this  fleet  fell  in,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  with 
Admiral  Calder,  who  captured  two  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  but  did 
act  venture  to  force  the  combined  fleets  to  a  general  action.    Both 
Admirals  Villeneuve  and  Calder  were,  on  this  occasion,  vehemently 
blamed  by  their  respective  governments.     Calder  demanded  a  court* 
martial,  and  was  admonished  for  his  conduct;  whilst  Villeneuve 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  violent  indignation  of  the  Emperor, 
because,  instead  of  sailing  for  Brest,  he  had  run  into  FerroL     The 
Emperor  having  already  blamed  Villeneuve,  at  the  time  of  the 
Eg}rptian  expedition,  £ot  being  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet  at 
Aboukir,  we  may  reasonably  be  surprised  that  he  again  employed 
kim:   this  fact  is  usually  explained  by  his  being  supposed  to  have 
been  a  favourite  of  Decres,  tne  minister  of  marine,  who  continually 
brought  him  forward.     Whilst  in  Ferrol,  he  received  the  most  poai- 
live  orders. to  bring  the  combined  fleet  to  Brest,  whilst  Nelson  was 
in  the  West  Indies;   but  here  again  he  dared  not  obey  his  ord^s. 
He  had  learned  that  Nelson  was  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  cruising  off  the  Straits  of  Gibralter.     He  was  therefore  afraid  of 
Wng  overtaken,  if  he  should  attempt  to  form  a  junction  with,  and 
bring  away,  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  had  sailed  to  Cadiz.     During 
the  month  of  August,  Nelson  went  for  a  short  time  to  Spithead,  ana 
Villeneuve  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  set  sail 
for  Cadiz;  but,  as  soon  as  Nelson  again  appeared,  lay   delaying  in 
the  harbour  of  that  place.    Napoleon  received  the  news  of  this  hesi- 
tation and  fear,  dunng  the  time  of  his  sojourn  in  Boulogne;  and 
Ibis  led  to  the  violent  passion  in  which  Dam  found  him,  when  he 
was  sent  for  in  order  to  writedown  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against 
Mack,  which  the  Emperor  dictated  to  him.     Napoleon  had  now 
lost  aU  patience  with   Villeneuve,  and  appointed  Admiral  Rossily 
to    undertake  the    command.     Villeneuve  was   not   disposed   to 
await    the  event  of  his  being  superseded;   and  therefore  sailed, 
in    an    unlucky   hour,  from    Cadiz;  for  an    unavoidable  engage- 
ment with  Nelson  was  to  be  foreseen.     The  English  were  lying  off 
Cadiz,  with  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line.     Villeneuve  thought 
they  had  only  twenty-one;  whilst  he  and  the  Spanish   admiral, 
Gravina,  had  thirty- three  under  their  command;  and  when  Nelson 
left  the  port  open,  to  allure  the  enemy  to  sea,  the  French  admiral 
imagined  that  he  felt  himself  too  weak  to  maintain  the  blockade 
which  he  had  hitherto  enforced.    Villeneuve  disregarded  the  advice 
of  Gravina,  the  Spanish  admiral,  who  recommended  him  not  to  put 
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to  sea.  On  the  19tli  of  October  he  sailed  with  his  thirty-three  ships, 
and  as  early  as  the  2 1st  fell  in  with  the  enemy'^s  fleet,  off  Cape  Tra- 
falgar. On  this  occasion,  the  same  admiral,  for  the  second  time, 
sacrificed  the  whole  naval  power  of  France,  and  delivered  thousands 
of  Frenchmen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies;  many  millions,  which 
in  recent  times  had  been  spent  upon  the  navy,  were  all  thrown 
awaV)  and  became  the  booty  of  the  English — ^the  continued  objects 
of  Napoleon's  hatred  and  abuse.  On  this  occasion  the  English  took 
nearly  as  many  prisoners  as  Napoleon  did  in  Ulm  or  Vienna,  a  greater 
number  of  heavy  guns,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  stoi^  than  he  found 
in  either  of  these  places;  they  gained,  in  fact,  a  complete  victory,  after 
a  warm  engagement  which  lasted  for  five  hours.  By  this  victory 
at  Trafalgar,  they  got  possession  of  ninteen  ships  of  the  line,  belong- 
ing to  the  combined  fleet;  four  others  which  escaped  were  after-^ 
wards  taken,  before  they  could  run  into  Ferrol;  and  of  the  whole 
fleet,  four  ships  only  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nelson 
was  killed,  and  Villeneuve  taken  prisoner. 

By  the  booty  which  they  acquired,  and  the  certaintv  of  an  un- 
limited dominion  over  the  trade  of  the  whole  world,  the  English 
obtained  an  abundant  compensation  for  the  millions  of  subsidies 
spent  upon  the  cabinets  of  the  continental  powers,  in  prevailing  upon 
and  enabling  thpm  to  lavish  the  lives  of  their  people  in  continental 
wars.  They  were  not  only  victorious,  but  succeeded  in  completely 
turning  away  public  observation  from  the  power  of  the  egotistical 
aristocracy  of  England,  which  was  increased  to  an  incredible  extent* 
In  this  third  coaution-war,  England  also  drew  the  grand  prize  in 
the  great  lottery  of  fate ;  whilst,  as  usual,  all  the  blanks  fell  to  the  poor 
Germans.  Napoleon  now  became  much  stronger,  and  more  dreadful 
to  his  neighbours;  an  end  was  put  to  all  his  vain  naval  schemes,  and 
expenditure  upon  his  fleets  and  invasion;  and  he  was  constrained  for 
the  future  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  proper  element — war  by 
land.  He  found  it  much  easier  to  deal  with  the  ICutusofis,  CoUorados, 
Cobenzls,  Lichtensteins,  and  Macks,  with  Haugwitz,  RUchel, 
Mollendorf,  and  Brunswick,  than  with  the  Pitts,  Cannings,  and 
Nelsons.  Immediately,  therefore,  after  the  taking  of  IJlm,  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  Russians  on  the  Inn,  after  having  dispatched 
Ney  with  his  division  against  the  Archduke  John  in  the  Tyrol, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  storm  which  since  the  14th  of 
October  had  broken  loose  against  him  in  Berlin. 

On  the  day  just  referred  to,  the  King  of  Prussia  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  violation  of  his  territory  in  Franconia,  and  of  the 
violent  and  brutal  behaviour  of  the  French  in  Anspach.  The 
resentment  of  the  king,  thus  offended  on  his  most  sensible  side,  was 
unbounded,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  an  immediate 
breach  with  France.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  however,  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to 
suppose  him  capable  of  adopting  any  quick  resolution;  he  knew 
that  he  would  first  apply  to  and  consult  the  midiocre  councillors  by 
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whom  he  was  suTronnded;  and  that  Laforest  and  Duroc^  who  was 
still  in  Berlin,  had  among  these  councillors  very  many  friends.  In 
Berlin,  the  popular  voice  was  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  patriotic 

Jmrty,  who  were  desirous  of  rousing  the  spirit  of  their  country  in 
JEtvour  of  national  deliverance  from  the  supremacy  of  the  French. 
In  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  Central  Germanv,  which  was  overrun 
with  Frenchmen,  every  one  felt  and  perceived  that  Germany  was 
threatened  with  the  fate  of  Italy  and  Holland.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, the  patriotic  party  everywhere  exhibited  much  more  warmth 
of  feeling,  than  seriousness  of  purpose  or  energy  of  action.  This 
was  especially  true,  in  Berlin,  as  regarded  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 
and  the  wild  and  dissolute  companions  who  assembled  around  him. 
Such  an  insolent  and  presumptuous  band  was  well  calculated  to  pro« 
Yoke  and  annoy  the  king,  but  by  no  means  to  win  his  favour. 

The  literati  and  talkers  of  the  day  were  not  much  better,  as  was 
clearly  proved  in  the  case  of  Johannes  von  Miiller.  On  the  other 
hand.  Baron  von  Stein,  who,  as  minister  of  excise,  customs,  and 
manufactories,  had  been  in  Berlin  since  1804,  was  even  at  that  time 
an  object  of  fear  to  the  French,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct, 
character,  nationality,  and  uprightness.  He  was,  however,  less  con- 
sulted by  the  king  in  political  affairs  than  others;  and  it  was  not  till 
a  later  period  that  the  queen  was  impelled,  by  her  warmth  of  feel- 
ings, to  sympathise  in  the  anti-Gallic  efibii;s  of  the  Germans.  Har- 
denberg,  it  is  true,  was  not  well-disposed  towards  the  French;  but 
hia  dissolute  mode  of  life  occupied  him  quite  as  much  as  his  politics. 
The  people  who  surrounded  the  king,  and  understood  how  to  guide 
him,  were  either  men  attached  to  the  usages  of  the  olden  times,  or 
favourable  to, delay,  hesitation,  and  yielaing.  Among  the  high 
military  officers,  perhaps  Hohenlohe,  Blucher,  and  Ruchel,  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  disposed  for  war,  although  not  for  the  best 
reasons.  Kalkrenth,  too,  was  favourable  to  a  union  with  Russia; 
not,  indeed,  from  patriotism,  but  from  an  inclination  towards  the 
Russians.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was,  as  is  well  known,  too  great 
a  courtier  not  to  give  his  advice  in  accordance  with  the  king's  wishes. 
He  was,  indeed,  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  respecting  Napoleon's  de- 
signs upon  Germany;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  lay  aside  his 
prejudices  against  Austria,  nourished  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
greatly  increased  by  the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  aged  General 
von  Zastrow,  the  very  soul  of  old  Prussian  nationality,  under  whom 
the  army  had  become  degenerate  by  mere  mechanical  exercise, 
and  the  fortresses  had  fallen  into  decay  through  useless  governors 
and  commandants,  had  great  influence  with  the  king,  as  he  was  at 
the  same  time  a  general  and  a  minister  of  state.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  Nestor  in  wisdom,  and  honoured  by  the  king  with  an  attach- 
ment peculiar  to  himself.  Zastrow  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  tlie 
policy  of  Haugwitz,  Lombard,  Beyme,  and  their  colleagues;  and 
the   first-named  minister,   unfortunately   for   Prussia,  had   shortly 
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before  Tetamed  from  hiB  estates  in  Silesia  to  Berlin,  where,  at  Hbgt 
time,  sometimes  he  and  sometimes  Hardenberg  was  consulted. 

Among  the  king's  adjutants,  Kbkeritz,  his  friend  and  inseparable 
companion,  was  in  favour  of  France;  Massenbach  was  an  enthusiast 
for  Napoleon;  Kleist  and  Pfuhl  had  but  little  infiuenoe,  and  were 
regarded  as  neutral.  From  the  15th  till  the  26th  of  October,  great 
uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the  king's  determination ;  Laforest  and 
Duroc  durst  not  appear  in  his  presence,  and  it  was  even  believed, 
that  intimation  had  been  given  them  to  leave  Berlin  altogether;  the 
diplomatic  councillors,  however,  miserable  as  they  were,  had  still  a 
preponderating  influence.  Haugwitz  was  sent  off  quickly  to  Vienna, 
as  the  bearer  of  some  proposals  for  reconciliation,  to  wliich  neither 
the  Emperor  Alexander  nor  the  Emperor  Francis  would  lend  an 
ear,  and  returned  to  Berlin  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
The  news  of  Mack's  defeat^  which  had  in  the  meantime  been 
received,  and  the  not  very  consolatory  information  which  Haugwits 
brought  back  from  Vienna,  threw  the  king  back  into  his  old  system 
of  vacillation.  He  immediately  opened  negotiations  anew  with  both 
sides,  and  made  his  system  and  the  policy  of  his  cabinet  contemp- 
tible  to  both.  The  key  to  the  interpretation  of  this  conduct  will  be 
mven  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  course  of  unfriendly  action  pursued  by 
Prussia  towards  France,  after  the  violation  of  the  Prussian  territory; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  did  not  possess  the  coUrage  to  give  any 
real  force  to  this  hostile,  though  perfectly  empty  demonstration. 

The  king,  as  we  have  already  observed,  being  full  of  indignation, 
instead  of  ordering  an  army  of  100,000  men  against  the  Russians, 
for  purposing  to  march  across  his  territory  without  consulting  him, 
declared  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
that  he  would  no  longer  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  North  of 
Germany,  and  that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the 

Protection  of  his  subjects  (that  is,  in  otner  words,  against  France); 
Prussian  troops  were  also  to  advance  into  Hanover.*  This  kst 
was  not,  indeed,  a  hostile  step,  inasmuch  as  the  French  (except  those 
who  lay  in  Hameln)  had  evacuated  the  electorate.  The  king, 
moreover,  sent  General  Kalkrenth  to  Pulawy,  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  declare  to  the  emperor,  in  his  name,  that  thei*e  would 
no  longer  be  any  opposition  made  to  the  march  of  the  Kussians 
through  Silesia  and  jLauenburg.  These  and  other  steps  led  the 
world  to  expect  an  energetic  declaration  against  France;  and  every 
one  was   astonished  at  the  note  which  was  sent  to  ihe  Frenda 

*  This  declaration  was  made  on  the  96th  of  October,  and  had  the  effect  of  putting 
Kapoleon  into  a  furious  rage.  He  inunediately  issued  orders  to  General  Barbou, 
who  commanded  in  Hameln,  to  resist  the  Prussians  by  forcdif  they  should  attempt 
to  interfere  with  him.  As  early  as  the  24th,  he  had  written  to  trfiforest,  who  hm 
informed  him  of  what  was  resoWed  on  in  Berlin  :  **  Je  ne  pease  pas  que  les 
Prussiens  ident  I'audace  de  se  porter  en  HanoTxe,  pour  j  arracher  mes  aigles;  cda 
ne  pourrait  se  £ure  qu'ayec  du  sang.  Les  drapeauz  francais  n'ont  jamais  souffert 
d'afiront;  je  ne  tiens  pas  au  HanoTve,  mais  je  tiens  plus  k  rhonneur  qu'i  la  vie." 
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ambassador  conoeming  the  violation  of  the  Prussian  territory,  be* 
cause  it  was  calculated  to  ofiend  the  Emperor,  and  yet  contained  only 
a  matter  of  dispute  which  could  lead  to  no  useful  result.  It  was 
very  well  known  that  Hardenber^  signed  this  note  against  his  own 
judgment,  and  that  had  he  been  allowed  to  follow  his  own  opinions^ 
it  would  have  been  drawn  up  in  a  very  different  strain.  In  this 
note,  afler  the  usual  general  asseverations  and  phrases  respecting  the 

Jolitics  of  Prussia,  a  very  useless  disputation  is  raised.  The  French 
ad  attempted  to  vindicate  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach^ 
by  alleging  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  on  his  retreat  to  Wurzourg, 
had  proceeded  through  the  district  of  Passau,  and  that  the  Austrian 
division  which  pursued  the  Bavarian  army  had  in  like  manner  paid 
no  respect  to  Prussian  neutrality.  A  most  absurd  and  useless  con- 
troversy was  raised^  and  proofs  given  to  show  that  the  cases  were 
wholly  dissimilar.  The  diplomatic  verbiage  of  the  note  concludes 
with  a  threatening  intimation  of  the  adoption  of  measures  of  revenge, 
which,  as  it  led  to  no  immediate  hostilities,  merely  served  to  give 
the  Emperor  mortal  offence.* 

The  measures  intimated  in  the  note  were,  like  the  note  itself,  smoke 
without  &e.  If,  by  any  chance,  the  king  took  a  single  step  towards 
the  coalition,  he  became  alarmed,  and  took  two  or  three  backwards. 
Even  the  renewal  of  the  sentimental  friendship  formerly  concluded 
in  Tilsit,  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Frederick  William, 
led  to  np  decisive  step  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  With  respect  to  the 
breach  which  had  for  some  months  threatened  this  friendship,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  behaved  in  his  usual  good-humoured  and 
visionary  manner.  He  no  sooner  learned  that  the  Bang  of  Prussia  felt 
himself  offended  by  the  disrespect  shown  him,  and  by  the  march  of 
the  Russian  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  that  an  army  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  than  he  wrote  a  very  friendly  letter 
to  the  king  from  Brzsk.  In  this,  he  recalls  every  threatening  ex- 
pression which  he  had  used,  and  assures  the  king  of  his  continued 
friendship  and  esteem;  he  excuses  every  step  and  every  word  which 
could  possibly  have  been  misunderstood,  and  commissions  the  young 
Prince  Dolgorucki,  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  to  propose 
to  the  king  a  personal  interview.  The  king  received  the  letter  m  a 
most  friendly  spirit;  but  declined  the  ofier  of  an  interview,  in  order 
not  to  give  offence  to  the  French,  who  had  not  then  violated  the 
neutrality  of  his  territory.  When,  however,  he  received  intelligence 
of  what  had  taken  place  in  Anspach,  he  altered  his  behaviour.  He 
not  only  sent  Count  Kalkrenth  to  Pulawy,  but  gave  express  permis- 
sion for  30,000  Russians  from  Warsaw  to  march  through  Silesia, 
and  for  8,000  Russians  and  12,000  Swedes  to  pass  through  Lauen- 

*  Hardenbeig'8  note  to  Diiroc  and  Laforeit  condndes  with  the foUoving  words: 
**  £iitray6  de  toutes  parts  dans  ses  gln^zeuses  intentions,  le  roi  doit  ayant  tout 
yeiller  k  la  siirete  de  ses  pennies,  et,  sans  garantie  comme  sans  autre  obligation,  il 
se  yoit  contraint  k  faire  prendre  i  ses  armies  des  positions  deyenues  indispensables 
pour  la  dM<BQse  d«  I'tot." 
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burg  into  Hanover.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  than  he  left  Pulawy,  and  hastened  to  Berlin,  where 
he  arrived,  wholly  unexpected,  on  tne  25th  of  October,  In  order 
to  reconcile  all  contradictions,  and  to  illustrate  the  complete  want  of 
energy  in  the  policy  of  Prussia,  Haugwitz  was  obliged,  at  that  very 
time,  to  come  back  from  Vienna,  and  Mdllendorf  as  well  as  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  for  the  king's  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  to  sup- 
port his  subtilty  in  always  devising  new  delays.  Haugwitz  was  to 
DO  sent  to  the  French  head-quarters,  and  then  to  require  from  the 
Emperor  concessions  which  Prussia  would,  if  necessary,  compel  him 
to  grant,  by  means  of  an  armed  union  with  Austna  and  Russia. 
From  the  mterview  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  during  the  sojourn  of  the  former  in  Berlin,  and  from  the 
sentimental  ni^ht-scene  between  the  emperor,  the  king,  and  the 
queen,  in  Potsdam,  there  was  every  reason  to  look  for  a  very  different 
conclusion  from  the  king,  than  merely  that  Haugwitz  should  make 
a  new  journey,  and  weave  a  new  intrigue. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  received  with  surprising  enthusiasm 
by  the  king  and  (j^ueen  in  Berlin;  and  he  himself  displayed  all  the 
li^ht  of  that  true  inspiration  which,  as  well  as  his  mild  and  friendly 
disposition,  advantageously  distinguished  him  from  all  the  rulers  of 
Russia.  The  Queen  of  Prussia,  who  won  all  hearts,  as  much  by  her 
gentle  goodness  as  by  her  great  personal  beauty,  showed,  for  the  first 
time,  on  this  occasion  an  eager  aesire  to  liberate  her  husband  from 
the  commonplace  course  of  2astrow,  and  from  the  wiles  of  Lombard 
and  Beyme,  and  to  inspire  him  with  true  patriotism.  From  that 
time  forward,  she  laboured,  with  all  the  warmth  and  earnestness  of  a 
woman,  to  inspire  her  husband  with  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
honour  of  German  princes,  who  were  at  that  time  exposed  to  the 
sneers  and  contempt  of  every  French  sergeant;  and  for  her  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  she  was  abused  in  Napoleon's  journals  in  the  tone 
and  taste  of  the  guard-room.  The  king  appeared  to  have  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  the  emperor;  and  botn  went  together  to  Pots- 
dam, where  they  could  enjoy  their  friendly  intercourse  with  greater 
freedom  than  in  Berlin. 

Whilst  they  were  in  Potsdam,  the  news  of  Mack's  defeat  was  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  Archduke  Anthonj  came  to  make  urgent  represen- 
tations to  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  induce  him,  if  possible,  to  adopt 
some  decisive  measures.  The  king  excused  himself,  by  saying  that 
his  army  was  not  together.  Orders,  indeed,  were  issued,  that  seven 
corps  cCarmee  should  be  got  on  foot;  but  this  step  also,  as  well  as  die 
others,  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  irritate  the  French,  and 
comfirm  the  Emperor  in  his  determination  to  be  revenged  upon 
Prussia.  Those  who  knew  anything  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  generals  of  what  was  called  the  army  of 
reserve,  know  that  they  were  so  partial  to  the  old  system  of  strategy, 
and  to  the  modes  in  foshlop  in  the  seven  years'  war,  with  its  queues, 
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spatterdashes^  and  canes,  that,  like  the  Austrians,  they  would  always 
come  either  too  late  or  too  early.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  either 
from  Zastrow  or  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  they  would  counsel  the 
king  to  the  adoption  of  any  hasty  resolution;  and  in  the  following 
year,  the  elector,  out  of  policy,  left  Pruss&i  in  the  lurch,  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  his  brave  Hessians  might  have  reduced  the  enemy, 
inarching  through  Franconia,  to  ^eat  difficulties. 

The  Elector  of  Hesse,  it  was  said  on  paper,  was  to  bring  together 
20,000  men  in  Westphalia,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  60,000  in 
Franconia,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  50,000  in  Silesia.  Of  these 
armies  there  was  at  least  some  trace;  but  the  reserves,  which  were  to 
march  forth  under  Riichel,  Mollendorf,  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Wir- 
temberg,  were  not  yet  in  existence.  It  appeared  at  that  time  as  if 
Hardenberg  had  a  decidedly  preponderating  influence ;  and  this  led 
the  people  of  Berlin  to  make  a  useless  demonstration,  which  gave 
new  offence  to  the  haughty^  French  and  their  Emperor.  Some  dis- 
solute bands  of  those  patriots,  who  were  attachea  to  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand,  prevailed  upon  the  true  patriots,  who  saw  that  the  court 
was  far  behind  the  people,  to  join  them  in  a  noisy  popular  congra- 
tulation by  ni^ht  to  Hardenberg,  because  he  was  the  opponent  of  the 
French,  and  wished  for  war;  whilst  they  broke  Haugwitz's  windows, 
because  he  was  a  friend  of  the  French,  and  counselled  peace.  Duroc 
had,  nevertheless,  taken  a  very  friendly  leave  of  Berlin  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  and  was  very  politely  dismissed  by  the  king,  because  it  was 
still  believed  that  the  message,  which  Haugwitz  was  to  convey, 
would  produce  a  great  effect  upon  and  alarm  the  Emperor.  The  con- 
tents of  this  message,  never  executed,  were  agreed  upon  in  Potsdam, 
by  the  king,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Archduke  Anthony, 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  at  length 
brought  to  sign  an  a^eement,  whereby  he  bound  himself  to  under- 
take an  armed  mediation  between  the  powers  engaged  in  the  war, 
and  to  announce  this  determination  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
by  Count  Haugwitz.  The  count  was  to  submit  to  the  Emperor  those 
points  which,  according  to  the  king's  judgment,  must  be  conceded 
to  the  allies,  and  to  declare,  that  if  these  concessions  were  not  made 
before  the  15th  of  December,  the  king  would  feel  himself  bound  to 
unite  his  whole  force  with  the  armies  of  the  coalition.  Talleyrand 
and  the  whole  French  cabinet  were  In  a  condition  to  lay  before  the 
Emperor  such  proofs  of  Prussia's  eagerness  to  co-operate  with  France 
for  the  territorial  enlargement  and  increase  of  the  power  of  both, 
drawn  from  the  secret  history  of  the  two  cabinets  since  the  peace  of 
B&slc,  that  Napoleon  was  necessarily  filled  with  unmeasured  indig- 
nation at  this  new-bom  patriotism  in  Berlin,  and  this  anxiety  for  the 
just  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  December,  1805,  he  fiierefore 
took  up  that  feeling  of  hatred  towards  Prussia,  of  which,  from  1806, 
he  gave  so  many*  and  such  unquestionable  proofs.  Two  circum- 
stances, very  unimportant  in  themselves,  which  occurred  towards  the 
close  of  1805,  greatly  contributed  to  this  result. 

VOL.  VII.  2  F 
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The  agreement  of  the  3rd  of  November,  by  virtue  of  wkicb  limits 
were  to  be  placed  to  the  designs  and  aims  of  the  Emperor  of  die 
French,  should,  on  account  of  Xfapoleon's  character,  have  been,  kept 
a  profound  secret.  The  cabinet  oi  Vienna,  however,  caused  it  to  be 
published  in  its  ofBcial  journals,  as  the  formal  accession  of  Prussia  to 
the  coalition,  in  order  to  give  new  coura^  and  resolution  to  the 
depressed  and  despairing  minds  of  the  people.  Napoleon  was  there- 
fore mortally  offended;  the  French  triumvirate  in  the  Prussian 
cabinet  was  dreadfully  alarmed,  because  it  was  not  serious  in  its 
threats,  and  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  the  king,  for 
whose  pleasure  everything  had  been  done,  an  objjsct  of  suspicion  and 
contempt  to  his  new  friends.  Lombard  raised  his  voice  against  the 
intelligence  given  in  the  Austrian  journals,  with  as  much  arrogance 
as  if  he  were  the  king  himself ;  he  protested  and  raved.  W  ho, 
therefore,  could  any  lon^r  place  the  slightest  confidence  in  Prussia? 
In  the  position  in  which  Prussia  was  then  placed,  and  thought  to 
maintain,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in  which  Haugwitz  conducted 
himself  on  his  mission,  the  visionary  and  poetical  character  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  gave  rise  to  a  second  highly  injurious  piece  of 
imprudence.  The  emperor,  the  king,  and  the  queen,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  mass  of  their  not  precisely  sentimental  suites,  on  the 
night  before  the  emperor's  departure,  tbetween  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
November,  betook  themselves  by  torchlig^ht  to  the  garrison-church 
of  Potsdam,  to  the  tomb  of  Frederick  me  Second.  The  emperor 
and  the  king  threw  themselves  down  before  it;  the  emperor  Icissed 
the  tomb,  gave  his  hand  to  the  king  over  the  sepulchre,  and  thej 
pledged  themselves  to  eternal  friendship;  the  emperor,  the  king,  and 
the  queen,  then  tenderly  embraced  each  other.  German  raiders, 
who  are  now  constantly  reading  and  hearing,  even  in  the  tamest 
journals,  of  many  days  of  honour— of  wreatns,  chaplets,  memorials 
— and  of  the  most  affecting  entertainments,  feleSf  processions,  and 
demonstrations  of  honour  and  regard,  will  readily  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  scene  was  profited  by,  by  loyal  sen- 
timental writers  of  the  Kotzebue  school,  in  order  to  rouse  and  inspire 
the  Prussians;  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  biting,  satirical  sarcasm 
with  which  this  outpouring  of  feelings,  which  belong  only  to  the 
most  intimate  relations,  and  this  close  union  of  Prussia  with  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  witty  French. 

The  choice  of  Hangwitz  as  the  person  who  was  to  convey  the  mes- 
sage of  the  3rd  of  November  to  tne  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  in 
like  manner  an  evil  omen  of  the  result.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
detained,  under  all  sorts  of  excuses,  from  executing  his  mission,  and 
afterwards  abused  the  king  for  being  desirous  of  giving  to  his  tnis- 
sion  a  different  import  from  what  it  really  had,  for  which  reason  he 
was  contemned  by  Napoleon  himself.  It  has  never  yet  been  reaUy 
known  what  those  demands  precisely  were,  agreed  upon  between 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Archduke 
Anthony,  with  which  Haugwitz  was  to  combine  the  continuance  of 
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j>eace  between  PmsBia  and  France.    From  his  position  and  connec- 
tions, Scboll  shonld  have  been  able  to  have  received,  and  also  have 
given,  the  best  information;  but  what  he  does  give  is  undoubtedly 
incomplete,  and  yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  correct.     The  condition  of 
things  at  the  peace  of  Luneville  was  to  be  restored;  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  to  be  separated  from  France;  and  Switzerland  and  Holland  to 
be  relieved  from  their  dependence  on  France.     We  now  know,  how- 
ever,  from  the  correspondence  of  Laforest,  the  French  ambassador 
in  Berlin,  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affidrs  in  France,   that  Hardenberg,  in  a  personal  conversation  with 
him,  spoke  words  of  the  same  import  as  what  others  have  concluded 
from  expressions  which  casually  fell  from  Haugwitz.     According  to 
those  expressions,  after  the  Prussian  fashion,  no  precise  demands  were 
prescribed,  but  everything  left  ambiguous,  and  the  composition  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  intriguing  Haugwitz.     The  same  was  pre- 
cisely |the  case  with  Hanover,  which*  the  king,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  3rd  of  November,  was  to  occupy,  in  order 
afterwards  to  restore  it  to  the  King  of  England.     As  early  as  the 
26th  of  October,  Prussian  troops  advanced  from  Hildesheim,  into 
Hanover.     The  only  consequence  of  this  movement,  however,  was, 
that  a  high  aristocratic  government,  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
Munster,  was  established;   the    country   oppressed  by   civil    and 
military  exactions;  and  a  greater  degree  of  hostility  shown  towards 
the  Hanoverians  than  towards  the  French.   The  latter  were  not  only 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  by  any  hostile  measures  in  Hameln, 
but  really  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  electorate,  which  was 
also  obliged  to  furnish  subsistence  to  the  Prussians.     Under  such 
circumstances,  who  could  either  feel  any  respect  for,  or  place  any 
confidence  in,  Prussia?    The  allies,  therefore,  and  by  deeds  too, 
showed  as  much  contempt  for  Prussia  as  did  the   French.     The 
Russians,  under  Ostermann,  who  were  disembarked  as  early  as  the 
8th  of  October,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Lauenburg,  on  the  10th   of 
November;  and  the  Swedes  followed,  on  the  12tn.     Unfortunately, 
however,  Gustavus  IV.  also  arrived,  who,  even  at  that  time,  exhibited 
manifest  proofs  of  derangement.     He  took  possession  of  Liineburg, 
caused  the  tolls  upon  the  Elbe  to  be  raised,  and  collected  them  for  his 
own  use.     The  allies  lay  in  presence  of  the  Prussians,  neither  in  a 
state  of  peace  nor  hostility,  till  an  English  army  was  brought  over,  at 
the  end  of  November,  and  Tolstoy,  on  the  1st  of  December,  took  up 
a  position  with  2000  Russians  before  Hameln;  immediately  after- 
wards, however,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  changed  the  whole  condition 
of  affairs. 

In  the  meantime.  Napoleon,  undeterred  by  the  threats  and  prcpa- 
tions  of  Prussia,  continued  his  march  towards  Vienna,  whither  also 
the  army  of  Italy,  under  St.  Cyr,  was  ordered  to  direct  its  course. 
The  Archduke  Charles  having  sent  away  thirty  battalions  from  the 
army  under  his  command,  to  reinforce  ifienmayer  on  the  Inn,  Mas- 
sena  became  as  strong  as  the  archduke  to  whom  he  was  opposed ; 
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and  he  therefore  was  making  arrangements  for  an  attack,  atl^e  verj 
time  in  which  the  archduke  received  orders  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of 
the  imperial  city,  then  seriously  threatened.  The  archduke  waslyin^ 
at  Caloiero,  between  Verona  and  Vicenza,  when  Massena  attempted 
to  drive  him  from  his  position  by  force,  which  led  to  a  battle,  xhis 
bloody  engagement  continued  for  three  days,  and  terminated  with* 
out  any  decisive  advantage;  although  the  French,  as  usual,  boasted 
of  having  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  From  the  various  reports 
given,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  French  lost  the  greater  number  of 
men;  and  tne  so-called  memorials  of  St.  Helena  confess  that  Massena 
was  defeated  The  archduke  remained  in  his  position  till  he  proved 
that  he  was  not  compelled  to  leave  it,  and  then  gained  six  or  eight 
marches  upon  Massena,  when  he  broke  up  on  the  1st  of  November. 
He  marched  with  the  greater  speed,  because  he  still  hoped  to  be  able 
to  form  a  junction  with  KutusoflTs  army,  either  through  Neustadt  or 
St.  Polten.  The  Archduke  John,  also,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  escape  into  Styria,  with  the  remains  of  one  of  those  ^visions 
which  were  to  have  defended  the  Tyrol.  Of  the  two  other  divisions, 
the  one  under  Jellachich  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Augereau  at 
Fcldkirch;  and  the  other,  under  Pnnce  Rohan,  attempted  in  vain  to 
reach  Venice,  and  was  obliged  to  lay  down  its  arms  at  Castel-Franco. 
In  the  meantime,  Massena  rapidly  followed  the  Archduke  Charles^ 
the  rear  of  whose  army  suffered  considerably;  and  the  whole  would 
have  been  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  had  not  the  marshal  made 
a  sudden  halt  in  Carinthia.  The  Queen  of  Naples,  led  astray  by 
her  passions,  had  ventured,  to  her  own  destruction,  to  break  the 
truce  concluded  with  Napoleon  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  thus 
to  furnish  him.  with  the  long-desired  pretence  for  subduing  Naples* 
As  the  queen  had  united  her  troops  with  the  Russians,  who  were 
landed  by  the  English,  Massena  was  necessarily  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  danger  impending  in  that  quarter. 
Augereau,  with  the  16,000  men  who  composed  the  corps  dcarmit  of 
Brest,  had  long  before  crossed  the  Rhine,  come  to  the  support  of 
Ney  in  the  Tyrol,  and  taken  Feldkirch. 

Neither  Mcerfeld's  nor  Kienmayer's  army,  nor  that  of  Kutusofi^ 
could  venture,  with  any  hope  of  success,  to  detain  Bonaparte  on  hi» 
advance;  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  retreat  fighting,  till  they 
should  have  K>rmed  a  junction  with  the  second  Russian  army  under 
Buxhovden,  in  Moravia,  to  which  the   Emperor  Alexander  had 

f^one  from  Berlin.  During  the  whole  retreat  of  the  two  armies 
rem  Passau  to  Krems,  the  French  only  once  experienced  that 
matters  in  the  field  were  not  exactly  as  they  were  related  in  their 
bulletins,  and  that  the  language  which  their  15th  bulletin  ascribed  to 
tlie  Russians  was  scandalously  false.  The  imprudence  of  Mortier, 
^vho  had  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz,  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  engagements  at  Stein  and  Dimstein,,  to  which  we  refer, 
and  in  which  the  French  lost  more  men  than  they  ever  acknowledged* 
Mortier's  army  of  SOjOOO  men  consisted  of  tnree  division^  under 
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Generals  Gkizan^  Dupont,  and  Dumonceau,  This  army  had  positive 
orders  to  keep  always  near  to  the  main  body,  which  was  pursuing  its 
inarch  alon^  the  right  bank,  and  never  to  advance  beyond  it  Ehi- 
tusoff  had  long  retreated  on  the  right  bank;  but  on  the  9th  of 
November,  he  crossed  to  the  left  at  Grein,  and  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Krems,  when  Mortier's  troops  advanced.  The  French 
divisions  maintained  the  distance  of  a  ^hole  day's  march  one  divi- 
sion from  another,  because  they  thought  they  werd  following  a 
fleeing  army;  but  between  Diinstein  and  Stein,  they  fell  in  with 
the  Jimole  Kussian  army,  20,000  sj;rong,  at  a  place  where  the  French 
were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  frightful  ravine.  On  the  1.1th  of 
November,  Mortier  ventured  to  make  an  attack  with  Gazan's  divi- 
sion alone;  but  between  Dimstein  and  Loiben  (twenty  hours  from 
Vienna),  he  got  into  a  narrow  way,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  a  line 
of  lofty  walls,  and  there  suffered  a  dreadful  loss.  When  the  French, 
ab6ut  noon,  at  length  supposed  themselves  to  have  gained  some  ad- 
vantage, the  Russians  received  reinforcements,  outflanked  the  French, 
cut  them  off,  and  would  have  annihilated  the  whole  division,  had  not 
Dupont's  division  come  up  at  the  decisive  moment.  The  latter  di- 
vision had  also  suffered  severely  on  the  same  day.  Whilst  Kutusoff 
was  sharply  dnga^ed  with  mortier,  whose  numbers  were  bein^ 
rapidly  diminished,  and  his  cannon  taken,  the  Austrian  general, 
Scnimdt,  attacked  Dupont  at  Stein,  where  the  contest  was  as  mur- 
derous as  at  Dimstein,  till  Schmidt  fell,  and  the  French  forced  their 
way.  Mortier's  corps  was  afterwards  transferred,  for  a  time,  to  the 
right  bank;  he  himself  was  removed  from  the  army,  his  corps  newly 
organised  and  united  with  Bemadotte's  army.* 

On  the  11th,  the  same  day  on  which  the  French  suffered  so  great 
a  loss  at  Dimstein,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  B^hine,  M.urat,  with  the 
van  of  the  army,  reached  Huttelsdorf  on  the  right  bank,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  There  he  received  a  deputation,  which 
humbly  laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  capital;  because,  in  Austria, 
as  well  as  aftier  wards  in  Prussia,  the  officials  so  acted  as  that  every - 

*  When  we  now  coolly  read  the  shameless  falsehoods  and  boasting  of  the  French 
bulletins,  we  cannot  ayoid  honestly  lamenting  the  condition  of  a  nation  which  was 
so  organised  as  to  hare  need  of  such  means  to  urge  its  people  to  great  deeds;  and 
still  more  do  we  pitj  a  great  man«  who  had  recourse  to  such  means  in  the  way  of 
which  the  bulletins  are  an  example.  It  is,  however,  more  melancholy  still  to  see 
that  almost  aU  histories  are  composed  in  the  same  strain.  The  French  historians 
repeat  all  these  lies  and  all  this  rhodomontade,  and  are  furious  if  one  refuses  to  beliere 
eyerjr  letter.  They  do  not  feel,  those  otherwise  clever  writers,  that  they  bring  dis- 
credit upon  themselvesjfand  upon  the  really  great  heeds  of  their  hero,  by  those 
shameless  falsehoNods,  and  by  their  stilted  rhetoric  This  is  particulaxy  the  case  in 
&e  account  of  the  battle  of  Dimstein,  as  is  also  true  of  the  previous  insignificant 
engagement  at  Amstetten.  In  the  latter,  case,  they  report  themselves  to  have 
taken  prisoners  1800  Russians  (how  stupid!);  whilst  at  Dimstein,  Gazan,  with  5000 
men,  is  said  to  have  totally  ddfeated  Kutusoff  and  Miloradowitscli.  Kvcn  Thibau- 
deau,  on  this  occasion,  adopts  the  official  reports,  according  to  which  the  Russians 
are  said  to  have  lost  from  10,000  to  12,000  men  killed,  and  2500  prisoners.  We 
may  just  observe,  for  such  readers  as  take  interest  in  such  things,  that  Posselt,  in 
his  "European  Annals"  for  1806,  part  2i,  p.  182,  has  collected  nil  the  various  re- 
ports of  the  engagements  on  the  1 1  th. 
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thing  might  remaiD  in  order.  In  Grenxiany  in  general,  but  eroedally 
in  Austria,  it  ia  well  known  that  the  bureauoeracy  of  the  omcials  is 
so  well  organised,  and  so  completely  separated  from  all  idea  of  die 
people  in  the  country^  and  every  man  so  completely  dependent  on  his 
next  immediate  superior,  and  on  him  alone,  whoever  he  may  be, 
that  the  whole  machine  goes  regularly  on,  whether  thoae  who  conduct 
it  and  command  its  movements  be  called  Dam  and  Clarke^  or  any 
others.  This  facilitated  matters  very  much  to  the  Frendi,  to  whom 
the  German  servility  was  very  acceptable*  It  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  extortion  and  oppression;  and,  to  our  indignation^  we 
heard  them  continually  rejoicing,  with  how  much  satis&ction  they 
sojourned  in  Germany  as  conquerors,  and  how  very  different  it  was 
from  Spain  and  Russia.  We  shall,  therefore,  also  see,  that  Muxat 
had  no  sooner  advanced  into  Vienna,  and  Napoleon's  head-quartezs 
been  established  in  Schonbrunn,  than  the  capital  was  as  quietly  go* 
verned  by  Daru  and  Clarke,  as  Paris  could  be  governed  by  the  Em- 
peror from  St.  Cloud. 

In  the  meantime,  Kutusoff  had  marched  from  Krems  to  Znaym; 
and  Murat  would  easily  be  able  to  anticipate  him,  and  cut  him  off 
fix>m  Buxhovden,  if  he  could  succeed  in  pasojig  over  the  bridge  of 
the  Spitz  in  Vienna.  Care,  indeed,  had  been  taken  to  have  this 
bridge  in  a  condition  to  be  blown  up  immediately  on  the  advance  of 
the  French;  but  the  execution  of  the  project  was  entrusted  to  a 
second  Mack,  of  whom,  unfortunately,  there  were  a  great  many 
amongst  the  Austrian  generals.  When  the  French  marched  into 
Vienna,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Prince  of  Auersbei^  was  stationed  on 
the  left  bank  with  about  14,000  men— the  cannon  was  planted — 
and  artillerymen  stood  ready,  with  burning  torches,  immediately  to 
set  fire  to  the  bridge,  which  had  been  strewed  and  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  explosive  materials;  and  the  prince  alone  was  to  blame  for  the 
non-execution  of  the  plan.  We  feel  the  more  bound  to  make  this 
remark,  as  all  the  French  who  were  present,  and  who  have  since 
given  an  accoimt  of  the  matter,  have  so  described  it  as  to  attribute  the 
whole  merit  to  the  generals,  and  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  blame  on 
the  subordinate  Austrian  officers,  who  strictly  fulfilled  their  duty, 
Auersberg,  namely,  issued  orders  to  the  officer  who  was  in  command 
of  the  battery  which  was  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  already  completely 
charged  in  every  part  with  explosive  materials,  not  to  set  fire  to  the 
bridge  till  he  should  see  the  French  troops  fully  upon  it;  and,  till 
that  time,  to  sufler  persons  sent  for  the  purpose  of  parley  freely  to 

Eass  over.  Auersberg  gave  these  orders  to  Kienmayer,  and  the 
ktter  again  to  Colonel  Geringen,  who  communicated  them  to  the 
officer  at  the  battery,  upon  whom,  and  upon  his  colonel,  Auersberg 
afterwards  tried  to  throw  the  blame.  Thus,  Bertrand  and  Lanusse, 
being  taken  for  officers  sent  to  hold  a  parley,  were  first  allowed 
to  go  upon  the  bridge;  whilst  Murat  himself,  Lannes,  and  Belliard» 
surrounded  by  their  staff,  followed.  All  these  officers  assured 
the  commanding-officer   on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  river,  that 
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peace  with  Austria  was  as  good  as  signed,  that  they  were 
about  peacefully  to  enter  Vienna,  and  that  nothing  was  now 
waited  for  but  tbe  withdrawal  of  the  Russians.  To  confirm  their 
assurances,  they  pointed  to  a  retired  Austrian  general  (Trenk), 
whom  they  had  brought  with  them  in  full  uniform;  and  by 
means  of  their  suite,  caused  the  cannon  to  be  reversed.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  officer  perceived  the  French  troops  entering  upon 
the  bridge,  suspected  treachery,  caused  the  cannon,  which  had  been 
turned  away,  to  be  again  pointed  at  the  bridge,  and  an  artilleryman 
was  just  about  to  fire  the  explosive  trains,  when  Lannes  gave  him  a 
thrust.  This,  however,  would  have  been  of  no  use,  as  the  French 
reports  would  have  us  believe;  Lannes,  Lanusse,  Belliard,  Murat, 
and  Bertrand,  would  have  been  taken  prisoners,  and  1800  French- 
men, who  were  on  the  bridge,  blown  into  the  air,  had  not  the  evil 
£Eites  of  Austria  at  that  moment  brought  the  stupid  fool  who  had 
the  chief  command  to  the  spot.  Murat  immediately  turned  to  him 
and  showed  him  the  letter,  which  he  said  he  had  received  from  his 
Emperor,  concerning  the  peace,  whilst  the  other  officers  surrounded 
and  persuaded  him;  he  suffered  himself  to  be  convinced,  and  treated 
them  as  friends.  He  himself  led  the  advancing  French  battalions 
over  the  bridge,  and  even  caused  the  Austrian  troops  to  be  drawn 
up  on  parade  before  them.  The  latter  were  thereupon  surrounded 
and  made  prisoners.  The  prince  was  allowed  to  escape;  but,  by 
command  of  the  emperor,  he  was  immediately  seized,  put  in  irons, 
and  conveyed  to  Eonigsgratz.  Such  is  the  account  which  was  at 
the  time  faithfully  given  to  the  writer  himself,  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Vienna,  and  agrees  with  thai  given  in  a  small  work  entitled  ^*  The 
French  in  Vienna,  by  an  Eye- Witness"  (Die  Franzosen  in  Wien,. 
von  einem  Augenzeuge),  and  which  has  never  been  contradicted. 
The  account  given  by  the  French  we  subjoin  in  a  note.*  The 
prince  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  in  Konigsgratz,  and,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  that  "  crows  never  pick  out  crows'  eyes,"  he  was 
acquitted;  the  imperial  council  of  war,  however,  sentenced  him  to 
be  deprived  of  all  his  honours  and  dignities,  and  to  imprisonment  in 
a  government  fortress. 

*  We  expressly  select  the  following  acoonnt,  as  one  coached  in  terms  of  modera- 
tion; and  from  the  conclusion  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  writer  would  hare  arrived  at 
the  same  result  as  oorseWes,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  provoking  the  wasp's  nest 
of  his  countrymen:  ^*  Bertrand  et  Lanusse  (says  he)  arriv^rent  les  premiers  au 
pont,  k  la  tete  du  lOidme  des  Hussards,  et  demand^rent  i  parler  an  g€n^ral;  on  les 
kdssa  passer,  mais  seuis,  sur  la  rive  gauche.  La  colonne  vient  ensuite,  fit  halte. 
Lannes  et  Murat  mirent  pied  a  terre.  Un  petit  detachment  se  posta  sur  le  pont  et 
s'y^  ^tablit.  Belliard  avanfa  conmie  en  promenant,  les  mains  derri^re  le  dos;  Lannea 
le  joignit.  lis  gagndrent  ainsi  du  chemin;  le  commandant  du  poste  fit  quelques 
difflcultes,  on  le  calma  en  lui  parlant  de  rarmistioe.  Cependant  il  perdit  patience 
lorsque  le  detachement  fran^ais  se  frit  avance  jusqu'auz  trois  quarts  du  pont,  et 
voulut  commander  sa  troupe.  Lannes  et  Belliard  s'empar^rent  de  sa  personne,  et 
cri^rent  plus  fort  que  lui.  On  jiarla,  on  raisonna,  on  discuta.  Pendant  ce  tems-U, 
lea  Eran^ais  aUos^rent  le  pas,  d^bouch^rent  du  pont,  et  e'en  .rendirent  mutres. 
Ajoenh&rg  en  flit  pour  la  honte.  Nut  miliiaire  avtrichien  nVtoif  pUu  proprt  d  tMouiMr 
dans  une  rtue  de  guerre.  Le  decouragementy  la  moOeseey  la  sottise  concowraiaU  a  Cenvie 
pow  aplamr  ftNcs  ks  obstadee  qui  pouvaient  retarder  la  marehe  des  Franks. 
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The  possesaon  of  the  bridge  rendered  it  easy  for  the  French  troops 
to  pass  the  river,  to  reach  Znaym  sooner  than  Kutusoff,  and  thus  to 
prevent  his  junction  with  Buxhdvden.  Murat,  Soult,  and  Lannes^ 
marched  directly  to  Zna^m;  whilst  Bernadotte,  who  had  afi^dn 
crossed  the  Danube  at  Stein,  and  taken  command  of  Mortier's  divi« 
sion,  nearly  destroyed  at  Krems,  was  to  annoy  and  harrass  the  Russians 
on  their  rear.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  himself  at  first  remained 
behind  in  Schbnbrunn,  and  exacted  considerable  contributions  as  a 
conqueror.  We  shall  not  here  spend  time  in  enumerating  the  sums 
which  were  thus  raised  in  Austna,  or  the  mass  of  stores  of  all  IdndSf 
of  cannon,  powder,  muskets,  and  balls,  which  were  found  in  the 
arsenals  and  carried  away  from  Vienna;  for  all  these  details  may  be 
found  much  more  minutely  given  in  other  works,  than  it  would  be 
compatible  with  our  object  to  do.  Even  in  Vienna,  Bonaparte 
attached  great  importance  to  his  newspaper-war,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  have  recourse  to  the  arts  invented  in  the  time  of  the 
revolution  and  the  leisn  of  terror,  as  well  as  admirably  profited  hj 
in  our  own  days,  which  employ  well-paid  sophists  to  create,  if 
possible,  and  wherever  possible,  a  public  opinion.  It  forms  a 
necessary  part  of  such  a  process,  to  persecute  and  terrify  all  those 
who  venture  to  deny  that  public  opimon  is  something  very  different 
from  what  the  government  allege  it  to  be. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  in  the  2l8t  bulletin  we  find  the  follow- 
ing language:  '*  It  is  said  in  Vienna,  a*nd  in  all  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces, that  the  government  is  worthless,  and  that  there  are  too 
many  political  evils  to  remedy,  to  justify  the  people  in  adding  to 
their  misfortunes  the  evils  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  in 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  are  persuaded  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  desirous  of  peace — that  he  is  the  friend  of  all  nations,  as 
well  as  of  all  great  ideas/'  In  theManiteurf  article  followed  article, 
upon  the  prevailing  discontent  among  the  people  of  Vienna.  In  one 
of  the  numbers  of  this  journal  it  is  said:  '*  tne  indifference  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna  to  a  change  is  obvious,  and  so  general 
amongst  the  higher  and  more  enhffhtened  classes,  that  there  can  be 
no  doabt  that  neither  the  Archduke  Charles  nor  the  Palatine  of 
Hungary  would  meet  with  any  difficulty,  should  they  resolve  to 
mount  tne  throne."  This  absurd  method  of  attempting  to  create  a 
public  opinion,  or  of  circulating  falsehoods,  and  making  them  prevail 
over  true  public  opinion,  appeared  to  the  Emperor  so  necessary,  and 
indeed  essential,  to  the  stability  of  a  government  and  administration 
depending  on  deception  and  falsehood  that  he  had  scarcely  appointed 
General  Clarke  .eovemor  of  Vienna,  when  he  caused  oerthier  to 
write  to  him,  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  number  of 
persons  of  influence  in  Vienna,  who  should  write  in  the  newspapers 
and  periodical  journals,  in  the  tone  in  which  he  wished  the  people 
to  think.  This  plan  did  not,  however,  prove  so  successful  in  Vienna, 
as  it  did  the  following  year  in  Berlin,  where  at  that  time  Hurler's 
countryman,  Johannes  von  Miiller,  shone  amongst  the  stylish  acade- 
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micians.  He  first  belonged  to  the  Tritons  and  Bacchantes  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand,  and  lustily  blew  the  trumpet  of  a  crusade  against 
Napoleon,  in  whose  praise  he  aflerwards,  when  Prussia  fell,  wrote 
eulogies  which  might  rival  those  of  Fontanes.  He  even  sufiered 
himself  to  submit  to  play  a  pitiful  and  contemptible  part  under  King 
Jerome,  and  among  his  French  followers  in  Cassel. 

Since  Mack's  defeat,  the  Emperor  Francis  had  made  several 
attempts,  and  taken  great  pains,  to  obtain  a  separate  peace  (to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  return),  and  was  continually  in  as  great  fear  of  his 
allies  as  of  his  enemy.  His  generals  were  despised  by  the  Russians, 
and  hated  them  in  return;  wnilst  Lichtenstein,  and  other  friends  of 
France,  worked  upon  his  mind,  tie  therefore  was,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually conspiring  against  the  Russians  and  their  interests.  This  was 
known  to  all  the  generals,  who,  consequently,  expected  that  peace 
would  be  every  moment  concluded,  and  that  they  would  be  thus  re- 
lieved £rom  the  presence  of  the  Russians.  These  facts  alone  can 
afford  any  explanation  of  the  most  tmjustifiable  conduct  of  General 
von  Nostitz,  concerning  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  great  confi- 
dence in  the  Russian  account,  especially  as  it  completely  agrees  in 
essentials  with  that  given,  not,  indeed,  in  the  French  bulletins, 
but  by  two  truthful  French  writers.  Kutusoff,  on  his  march  to 
Znaym,  was  overtaken  by  the  van  of  the  French,  under  Belliard, 
near  Hollabrun;  and  everything  depended  on  detaining  him  so 
long  as  might  enable  Kutusoff  to  gam  time  for  getting  in  advance. 
For  this  purpose,  Bagration,  with  about  6000  men,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  main  body.  Nostitz  served  under  Bagration, 
and  had  some  thousand  Austrians  and  a  number  of  Russians  under 
his  immediate  command.  He  occupied  the  village  of  Sch6ngraben, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Russians,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  their  line  of 
march.  Belliard  ought  to  have  attacked  him  first;  but  as  his  corps 
was  not  superior  in  number  to  that  of  Bagration,  he  had  again  re- 
course to  tne  expedient  which  he  had  already  tried,  with  such 
signal  success,  at  the  bridge  of  Vienna.  He  entered  into  a 
parley;  declared  that  peace  with  Austria  was  already  concluded, 
or  as  good  as  concluded;  assured  them  that  hostilities  henceforth 
affected  the  Russians  alone;  and  by  such  means  induced  Nostitz  to 
be  guilty  of  a  piece  of  treachery  unparalleled  in  war.  Nostitz,  with 
his  Austrians,  forsook  the  Russians,  even  those  whom  he  had  under 
his  own  command — ^who  of  themselves  were  then,  indeed,  unable  to 
maintain  the  village  of  Schdngraben,  which  was  taken  possession  of 
without  a  shot ;  and  Bagration  and  Kutusoff  appeared  lost,  because. 
Murat's  whole  army  was  advancing  upon  them. 

On  this  occasion,  we  must  again  remind  our  readers,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  all  the  French  falsehoods  and  boastings  which 
have  become  current  in  books,  that  declamations  and  bold  falsehoods 
always  find  more  credit  than  modest  truth.  There  is  only  a  single 
French  writer  of  our  own  times  who  says  openly  that  Nostitz  was 
deceived;  whilst  the  bulletin  and  other  writers  are  shameless  enough 
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to  pretend  that  the  French  had  sufiered  themwalves  to  be  deceiYed; 
ana,  from  magnanimity,  allowed  Nostits  to  march  through  their 
ranks;  because,  as  is  well  known,  they  are  the  moat  noble-minded 
people  in  the  world.*  This  is,  however,  trifling,  compared  with 
what  is  stated  in  the  same  bulletin — that  Milhaud,  in  the  insig- 
nificant engagement  at  VolkecBdorf,  on  the  Briinn  road  (Nov.  14tb), 
where,  it  is  true,  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  leave  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  had  taken  191  pieces;  or  with  what  is  reported  of  Lannea— 
that  when  he  took  a  well-provided  magazine  of  military  dresses^ 
he  got  possession  of  an  amount  sufficient  completely  to  clothe  the 
whole  army.  When,  however,  we  read  the  23rd  bulletin,  concern- 
ing the  booty  which  was  gained  in  Vienna,  where  it  is  said — ''  We 
have  found  munition  enough  for  four  campaigns,  and  if  we  lost  the 
whole  of  our  artillery,  could  replace  it  four^d,"  we  conclude  that 
we  are  reading,  not  the  reports  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  some 
of  the  fictions  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Miinchhausen* 

In  the  meantime  the  Russians  at  Hollabrunn  extricated  th^n* 
selves  from  their  diffictdty,  because  they  were  not  so  stupidly  foolish 
as  the  Austrians,  but  xmderstood  how  to  deceive  the  Gbtscons  by 
whom  they  were  pursued,  as  Belliard  had  deceived  the  Austriana. 
For  this  purpose,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  preeoice  in  Kutu- 
sofTs  camp  of  Count  von  Winzingerode,  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  Em^or  of  Russia,  who  had  oeen  employed  in  aU  the  last 
diplomatic  military  n^otiations  in  Berlin.  Murat  having  sent  his 
adjutant  to  call  upon  Kutusofi*,  whose  line  of  march  had  come  into 
the  power  of  the  enemy*  in.  consequence  of  Nostitz's  treachery  in 
capitulating,  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  being  desirous  to  n^o- 
tiate,  and  W  inzingerode  betook  nimself  to  the  French  camp.  Belliard 
and  Murat,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  examine  the  count  and 
KutusofTs  powers  to  condude  a  treaty  which  should  be  generally 
binding,  came  to  an  agreement  vdth  Winzingerode,  by  virtue  of 
which  all  the  Russians,  within  a  certain  number  of  dajns,  were  to 
evacuate  every  part  of  the  Austrian  territory.  This  capitulation 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  Schdnbrunn,  for  oon-- 
firmation;  and  to  this  condition  there  was  necessarily  attached 
another,  for  the  sake  of  which  Kutusoff  had  commenced  the  whole 
affidr.  There  was  to  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities  till  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon's  answer;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  the  meantime'  both 
parties  should  remain  in  their  then  positions.  Bagration,  with  his 
7000  or  8000  Russians,  complied  with  this  condition,  and  remained  in 
their  position  at  Hollabrunn,  because  they  could  be  observed  by  the 
Frencn;  but  Kutusofi*,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  lay  at  a 
greater  distance,  quietly  continued  his  route  to  Znaym;  and  this, 
with  a  full  view  oi  the  danger  of  Bagration  being  afterwards  over- 
whelmed by  a  superior  foroe.  On  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affiors,  Napoleon  became  enraged  at  the  capitulation,  because 

* ** A  oette  extreme  fkcOit^,"  wys  the  24th  bulletin,  ''on  reoonmui  lecBXtio^ 
tliB  du  Fno^aifl,  qui,  teave  dans  la  mfil6,  est  <f  um  ghSro§Ui  floaveat  Ixr^fllehk.'' 
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he  immediately  perceived  how  grieyoimly  his  brother-in-law  had 
sufiered  himseUT  to  be  deceived;  and  ordered  an  immediate  attack. 
This  was  indeed  made;  but  eighteen  hours  had  been  irreparably  lost^ 
and  Kutusoff  gained  two  marches  on  Murat;  the  whole  french 
army,  above  30,000  strongs  therefore  fell  upon  Bagration. 

It  was  shown,  on  this  occasion,  what  Mack  might  have  done,  had 
he  marched  out  of  Ulm;  and  the  faults  inherent  in  the  Austrian 
generals,  and  a  miserable  bureaucratic  government,  aristocratical 
to  the  core,  and  hy  no  means  monarchical,  were  fully  developed* 
Bagration,  who  had  still  with  him  the  Austrian  regiment  of  hussars 
of  the  Crown-Prince  of  Homburg,  commanded  by  Baron  von 
Mohr,  ofiered  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  whole  French  army  with 
his  7000  or  8000  men.  The  Russian  bombs  set  fire  to  the  village 
in  which  was  stationed  the  corps  which  was  to  fall  upon  Bagration'a 
flank;  the  consequence  was,  that  this  corps  was  thrown  into  con* 
fiision,  and  the  Russians  opened  up  a  way  K>r  themselves  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  Russian  general,  it  is  true,  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  cannon  in  the  hands  ofhis  enemy,  and  lost  the  half  of  his 
force;  it  must,  however,  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  deeds  of  the  whole  campaign,  that,  after  three  days'  con- 
tinued fighting,  he  succeeded  in  joining  the  main  body  under 
Eutusofi^  at  his  head-quarters  at  Wischau,  befween  Briinn  and 
Olmiitz,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  with  one  half  of  his  little 
army.  Even  the  French  admit,  that  the  Russians  behaved  nobly; 
ihat  they  themselves  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  that,  among 
others,  Oudinot  was  severely  woimded. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Bagration  arrived  in  Wischau,  a 
junction  had  been  formed  by  Buxhovden's  army,  with  which  the 
Emperor  Alexander  was  present,  with  the  troops  under  Kutusoff, 
who  thenceforward  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  whole.  On 
this  occasion  the  two  emperors  sojourned  for  a  time  in  a  castle  which 
had  formerly  been  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  at  a  vast  expense 
b^  Prince  Kaunitz.  Napoleon  himself  came  to  Briinn,  and  collected 
his  whole  army  around  him,  because  he  knew  well  that  nothing  but 
a  decisive  engagement  could  bring  him  safely  out  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  then  was,  and  which  was  the  more  dangerous  the  more 
iq>lendid  and  victorious  it  outwardly  appeared  to  be. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  precipitation  and  haughtiness  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  eager  for  a  decisive  engagement,  combined  with 
the  miserable  pohcy  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  fears  and  irresolution  of  the  poor  Emperor 
Francis,  and  the  want  of  spirit  among  his  advisers,  contributed  more 
tp  the  success  of  Napoleon  s  plans  respecting  Prussia,  Grermany ,  and 
Italy,  than  his  victories  in  the  field.  Napoleon's  plan,  which  he 
afterwards  carried  out,  was  the  establishment  of  a  French  Empire  on 
the  continent,  such  as  the  English  have  in  India.  A  glance  at  the 
situation  of  afiirs  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  AusterUtz  will  show  at 
once  how  easily  he  might  have  been  stopped  in  his  career.    We  see. 
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first,  that  althotigli  Prussia  trembled  for  fear,  it  waSy  neverihelesSi 
compelled  to  declare  itself,  even  if  no  battle  was  fouffbt.  As  we 
must  hereafter  return  to  Haugwitz'e  mission,  we  shall  here  only 
remark,  that  although  Napoleon  detained  him,  sometimes  \mder  one 
excuse  and  sometimes  under  another,  and  sometimes  referred  him 
to  Talleyrand,  a  declaration  must  at  last  be  made,  which,  had  it 
been  made  before  the  battle,  would  necessarily  have  brought  Prussia 
into  the  field.  It  was  this  which  made  the  Emperor,  a&r  the  vic- 
toiy,  so  ready  to  make  concessions  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  and 
turned  the  whole  of  his  indignation  upon  Prussia.  In  the  field, 
indeed,  the  French  were  everywhere  victorious;  with  the  exception 
of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Upper  Silesia,  they  had  overrun  and 
plundered  almost  the  whole  Austrian  dominions;  but  the  moment 
there  was  any  cessation  or  delay,  they  were  immediately  exposed  to 
difficulties  from  the  very  extent  of  the  conquered  territory.  The 
Archduke  Charles  had  continued  his  retreat,  although  General 
Hillinger,  who  was  to  cover  it,  had  at  the  very  beginning  capitu- 
lated, with  5000  men;  he  afterwards  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Archduke  John,  who  had  fortunately  escaped  from  the  Tyrol,  and 
with  the  corps  of  General  Hiller.  As  Massena  made  a  halt  in 
Carinthia,  the  Archduke  Charles's  army  suffered  comparatively 
little,  and  reached  the  Drave  as  early  as  the  30th  of  November.  Ik 
then  dispatched  Field-Marshal  Chasteler  against  Marmont,  who  was 
in  Styria,  and  pushed  so  rapidly  forward  with  his  main  body  towards 
Vienna,  that  nis  advancea  guards  touched  Windpassing,  about 
twenty-seven  miles  from  the  capital,  on  the  7th  of  December^  Had 
the  combined  army  of  Austrians  and  Russians  marched  from  Mo- 
ravia to  Hungary,  in  a  very  short  time  40,000  Hungarian  levies 
might  have  been  brought  into  the  field. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  again  raised  his  small  force  saved 
from  Ulm  to  20,000  men;  and  wiien  Bemadotte  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  Bavarians  under  Wrede,  who,  as  early  as  the  5th  of  December, 
were  driven  out  of  Stoken,  Wolnau,  Pfauendorf  (near  Iglau),  and 
driven  as  far  as  Budweis. 

In  the  north  of  Germany,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
considerable  preparations  were  made  against  the  French,  which  were 
all  rendered  of  no  efiect,  not  so  much  by  the  victory  of  Austerlitz, 
however  splendid  that  victory  was,  as  by  the  cowardly  behaviour  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  cabinet  after  the  battle.  As  early  as 
the  19th  of  November,  seven  battalions  of  the  Hanoverian  legion 
and  two  English  brigades  had  been  landed  by  the  English  at  Stade; 
and  on  the  5  th  of  December  the  cavalry  of  the  Hanoverian  legion, 
embarked  at  Deal,  were  brought  to  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  It 
was  calculated  that  10,000  troops  in  English  pay  were  already  in 
Hanover,  and  that  12,000  more  British  would  be  sent  over  fi-om 
Deal.  Since  the  1st  of  December,  2000  Russians  had  been  lying 
before  Hameln,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  Hanovenans; 
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ihere  was,  however,  no  other  result  but  an  insignificant  engagement, 
which  took  place  on  the  8th  before  Hameln;  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  events  which  had  in  the  meantime  occurred  in  Moravia,  Napo- 
leon had  gained  absolute  dominion  from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to 
the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  feared  nothing  more  than  that  the  Rus* 
nans  should  march  either  to  Hungary  or  to  Upper  Silesia,  and  avoid 
a  decisive  engagement;  he  therefore  took  means  to  ascertain  the 
characters  and  views  of  the  personal  attendants  and,  advisers  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander;  and  when  he  had  learned  that  young  men  of 
foolnardy  dispositions  had  the  preponderance  in  his  councils,  he 
formed  nis  plans  accordingly.  He  first  advanced  from  Briinn  to 
Wischau,  and  afterwards  retired  again  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
BrUnn,  as  if  afraid  to  venture  upon  an  attack.  The  Emperor  of 
Germanv,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  appeared  seriously  de« 
mrous  of  a  peace;  but  the  former  was  obliged  to  propose  conditions 
which  the  latter  could  not  possiUv  accept;  and  Napoleon  wished  first 
completelv  to  set  the  Emperor  Francis  free  from  the  Russians,  his 
aUies,  and  from  Prussia,  before  he  came  to  an  agreement  with  him. 
As  Count  Stadion,  who  came  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  on 
the  27th  of  November,  with  Giulay,  as  ambassadors  to  treat  for 
peace,  was  a  sworn  enemy  of  Napoleon,  and  remained  so  till  1813^ 
and  had,  moreover,  been  very  instrumental  in  founding  the  whole 
coalition,  and  in  maturing  their  plans,  his  appearance  on  this  occasion 
was  of  itself  no  good  omen  Tor  the  favourable  issue  of  the  mission. 
The  proposals  made  as  the  basis  of  a  peace  were  the  same  as  had 
been  maae  for  the  event  of  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  allies — the 
French  were  to  evacuate  Germany  and  Italy.  When  Napoleon  sent 
Savary  (af\;erwards  Duke  of  Rovigo)  the  head  of  his  sendarme}ie 
police,  under  pretence  of  complimenting  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it 
was  indisputably  a  great  part  of  this  envoy's  object,  as  appears  from 
the  30th  bulletin,  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
prevailing  opinions  and  the  leading  characters,  during  the  three  days 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  emperor's  camp.  Savarv  was  moreover  very 
well  received,  and  sent  awav  with  every  courtly  attention  by  Alex- 
ander ;  but  it  was  intimated,  that  it  was  intended  to  make  common 
cause  with  Prussia,  and  that  it  was  expected,  that  Novosilzoff, 
whom  the  Emperor  Alexander  wished  to  send  to  Napoleon,  would 
meet  Haugwitz  in  Briinn.  The  hint  was  sufiicient  to  induce  Savary 
to  decline  the  company  of  Novosilzoff. 

When  Savary  informed  the  Emperor  of  the  illusion  of  the  Rus- 
sian generals,  and  of  their  belief — wiat  fears  were  entertained  of  the 
Russians,  and  that  on  this  account  embassies  were  sent  to  seek  for 
peace — Napoleon  very  cunningly  took  care  to  strengthen  the  fools  in 
their  folly.  Savary  was  once  more  obliged  to  go  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  on  this  occasion  to  propose  an  interview  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  interview  was  declined;  but 
Prince  Dolgorucki  was  sent  to  propose  conditions  to  Napoleon.   The 
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latter  did  not  allow  him  to  come  into  Us  camp,  but  leoeiyed  him  at 
the  outpoBts.  If  it  be  tnie,  that  the  prince  on  this  occaaon  belraved 
moat  rudely,  and  that  he  made  the  same  demands  of  which  Napoleon 
complains  so  bitterly  in  the  30th  and  31st  bulletins,  the  Rusaans 
were  certainly  seizea  with  a  delusion  which  must  necessarily  draw 
them  on  to  th^r  destruction;  but  we  must  add,  that  we  do  not  place 
unhesitatinff  confidence  in  anything  which  proceeded  immediately 
from  Napokon,  or  in  words  which  are  put  into  his  mouth*  In  the 
same  bulletin  in  which  abuse  is  heaped  upon  the  Russians,  th^  Eng- 
lish again  play  a  part  along  widi  them — ^the  English,  who  were 
always  a  thorn  in  Napoleon's  eye. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  the  Russians,  with  whom  ihere  were  only 
some  20,000  Austrians,  did  not  wait  for  the  third  army,  under 
Benningsen,  or  reduce  Bonaparte  to  the  greatest  perplexity,  by 
taking  up  a  strong  position  in  Hungary  or  Upper  Silesia,  or  re- 
mainmg  quietly  upon  the  heights  of  Fratzen,  the  reply  is,  that  the 
whole  system  of  supplies  was  bad,  and  that  want  haa  reached  so 
great  a  pitch,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
remained.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn 
down  from  the  heights,  and  away  from  Austerlitz,  nearer  Br'dnn, 
where  the  talents  of  their  generals  were  unable  to  devise  the  plan  of 
a  battle,  which  Napoleon  could  not  immediately  oversee;  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  in  the  mountains.  The  French  allege,  that 
Napoleon  had  long  before  fixed  upon  the  very  place  in  which  the 
Russians  offered  him  battle  at  Austerlitz,  on  the  second  of  December, 
as  his  battle-field,  and  laid  all  his  plans  accordingly.  The  posiesaion 
of  the  heights  of  Pratzen  was  regarded,  by  those  skilled  in  strat^, 
as  the  key  of  this  battle-field.  The  Russians  were  in  full  possession 
of  these  heights,  with  all  their  force,  on  the  1st  of  December; 
on  the  2nd  they  descended  from  them,  when  Bonaparte  drew  back 
one  of  the  win^s  of  his  army.  He  had  long  calculated  on  gaining 
the  victory  by  the  possession  of  these  heights,  and  thus  rendenng  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  impossible.  He  did  not,  therefore,  fail,  in  the 
very  opening  of  the  battle,  to  seize  upon  them.  A  column  of  the 
third  Russian  army,  under  Benningsen,  commanded  by  Michelson, 
just  arrived  at  the  decisive  moment  when  Napoleon  had  also  called 
to  his  aid  Bemadotte's  corps,  and  when  the  Bavarians  were  on  their 
march  from  Budweis  to  Moravia;  but  none  of  their  leaders  could 
lay  any  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a  commander  of  genius.  Napo- 
leon's proclamation  to  his  army  shows  his  full  confidence  in  his  own 

♦  Fraoce  was  not  only  to  renounce  Italy,  but  also  to  give  up  Belgium— as  w«« 
said  in  the  bulletins.  The  French  diplomatist,  however,  from  whom  we  borrq* 
this,  himself  confesses  that  he  could  not  believe  this,  and  that  it  was  probably  only 
one  of  the  many  sentences  of  the  famous  bulletins,  calculated  for  the  people  and  the 
army.  The  answer  put  into  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  may  haye  been  different  in 
words,  but  in  reality  was  exactly  as  it  has  been  printed  :  "  Si  c'est-la  ce  que  toub 
ayez  k  me  dire,  allez  rapporter  a  TEmpereur  Alexandre  que  je  ne  croyais  pas  i  ces 
dispositions  lorsque  je  demandais  k  le  yoir ;  je  ne  lui  aurais  montr6  que  mon  arm^ 
et  je  m*en  serais  rapporte  k  son  equite  pour  les  conditions;  il  le  Teut,  nous  nous 
battroDs;  je  m'en  laye  lea  mains.** 
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superiority,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  generals  and  soldiers;  and  this 
confidence  was  fully  realised  on  the  bloody  field  of  Austerlitz,  on 
the  2nd  of  December.  It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  the  Russians 
were  defeated;  but  it  is  as  undoubtedly  true,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cowardice  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  for  the  counsels 
of  Lichtenstein  and  his  associates,  who  wished  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Russians,  and  to  promote  the  advantage  of  their  emperor  at  the 
expense  of  his  honour  and  the  Austrian  name,  the  exaggerated  ad- 
vantages of  the  victory,  which  the  French  so  admirably  understood 
how  to  magnify,  and  which  no  one  on  the  continent  at  that  time 
dared  to  doubt,  would  not  have  produced  the  effects  which  they  did 
in  reality  produce.  It  was  not  the  victory  itself,  but  its  immediate 
consequences,  which  made  the  Grerman  princes  the  humble  vassals  of 
France,  gave  Italy  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  raised  his  brothers 
and  his  brother-in-law  to  the  rank  of  kings,  and  his  generals,  diplo- 
matists, and  sophists,  to  that  of  princes. 

As  regards  the  immediate  result  of  the  battle,  the  Russians  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  their  army;  but  this  loss  has 
been  so  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  French,  that  we  do  not  ven- 
ture either  to  give  the  number  of  the  fallen,  or  of  those  who 
escaped.  Many,  in  other  respects  trustwordiy  French  writers,  give 
£4,000  as  the  number  of  the  slain;  and  Matthew  Dumas,  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  boasters^  states,  that  of  80,000  Rus^ans, 
40,000  fell  in  the  battle.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  mere 
military  official  boastings  are  not  entitled  to  much  credit,  as  the 
Russian  accounts  as  absurdly  diminish  the  amount  of  the  loss,  as 
those  of  the  French  extravagantly  exaggerate  it.  Kutusoff,  in  his 
account,  says  that  he  lost  12,000,  and  the  French  18,000  men.  The 
French  reports  may  be  partly  refuted  by  a  comparison  of  one  with 
another,  as  will  appear  from  a  single  example  (ew  uno  disce  omnes): 
Buxhovden  was  hard  pressed  beside  a  frozen  lake;  some  battalions 
retreated  upon  the  ice,  which  the  French  broke  with  their  artillery; 
so  that  many  Russians  perished,  and  their  cannon  sunk  into  the 
water.  The  first  French  accounts,  in  order  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
fiO,000  Russians  fallen,  will  have  20,000  to  have  been  drowned  in 
the  lake.  In  a  second  report,  however,  this  20,000  is  reduced  to 
4000,  and  the  Russians  do  not  admit  that  almost  any  of  their 
men  were  lost  in  the  lake.  This  is,  no  doubt,  as  incorrect  as  the 
French  accounts,  although  we  should  be  disposed  still  very  much 
further  to  reduce  the  amount  of  their  second  report.  We  may,  with 
the  less  hesitation,  leave  the  investigation  respecting  the  real  state  of 
afiairs,  or  the  defeat  of  the  Russians,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  to  military  writers  ;  because,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  regarded  his  own  situation,  and  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians, precisely  in  me  same  light  as  it  was 'regarded  by  Napoleon, 
and  expressed  in  his  bulletins,  and  that,  therefore,  his  conduct  on 
the  night  after  the  battle  was  that  of  a  man  who  thought  all  hopes 
were  for  ever  lost. 
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IHMEDIATE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  AUSTEBUTZ. 

A. — CONSEQUENCES  TO  AUSTBIA,  HOLLAND,  AND  GEBMANT,  TILI, 

THE  END  OF  JUNE,  1806. 

After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  found  in  Francis  the 
Second  a  ruler  who,  from  his  weakness  and  his  completely  Italian 
character,  proved  as  useful  a  tool  for  the  promotion  of  his  views,  as  he 
had  found  in  the  King  of  Sardinia,  after  the  battles  of  Montcnotte 
and  Millesimo,  in  1796 — 1797;  with  this  difference,  that  the  em- 
peror's understanding  was  still  less  vigorous  than  that  of  the  kin^. 
This  was  evident,  when  Lichtenstein,  after  the  battle,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  state,  conducted  the  poor  terrified  Francis  to  a  personal 
interview  with  the  superior  genius,  who  immediately  brought  him 
into  subservience;  and,  as  a  £vour,  granted  a  cessation  of  hostilities^ 
which  placed  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  his  hands  bound,  in 
the  power  of  the  conqueror.  The  first  condition  of  the  truce  was, 
that  the  Russians  should  whollv  withdraw.  This  was  the  more  ad- 
vantageous, as,  aftier  the  battle,  the  difficulty  of  supplies  ceased, 
which  was  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  not  having  taken  up  a  strong 
position  in  Hungary  or  Upper  Silesia,  instead  of  risking  a  battle. 
The  remains  of  the  army  would  have  been  easily  provided  for.  The 
French,  indeed,  allege,  that  the  Russian  army  was  completely  sur- 
rounded, and  the  emperor  as  good  as  made  prisoner;  having  owed 
his  escape  to  favour,  and  to  a  pass  from  Napoleon,  presented  by 
General  JDavoust.  However  ungrounded  this  may  be,  all  the  French 
writers  insist  earnestly  upon  its  truth  (Lefebvre  excepted);  and 
the  intelligent  Thibaudeau  is  even  amongst  the  number  of  those 
who  reproach  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  greatest  ingratitude, 
The  whole  of  the  silly  story  of  Napoleon's  magnanimity  towards  the 
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Emperor  Alexander,  rests  upon  this — ^that  when  Savary  was  sent  to 
the  poor  Emperor  Francis,  in  order  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia  in  the  agreement  into  which  the  former  had  en* 
tered,  the  latter  made  no  difficulty  about  acquiescing,  from  compas- 
sion, and  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  ally. 
Savary's  visit  furnished  an  opportunity  to  the  SOth  bulletin,  and  to 
all  Frenchmen,  to  invent  a  dialogue  between  Savary  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  which  the  latter  is  made  to  strew  incense 
upon  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  to  say  things  which  sound 
marvellously  strange  in  his  mouth.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary, 
say  that  Savary  had  no  conversation  whatever  with  the  emperor; 
he  may,  indeed,  have  seen  him,  but  the  dialogue  is  wholly  apocry* 
phal.  It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  the  emperor  had  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  l^e  pursuing  French,  before  Savary 
was  sent;  and  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  obvious,  that  the  .Em- 
peror Francis  resigned  all  hope  a  ^reat  deal  too  soon. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  difficulty  of  providing  supplies 
was  very  ^reat  before  the  battle ;  this,  however,  might  easily  have 
been  provided  against  beforehand,  in  such  countries  as  Hungary  and 
Moravia,  by  the  adoption  of  energetic  measures.  Kutusoff's  army 
was  not  so  weak  after  the  engagement  as  the  French  allege,  and  by 
a  union  with  the  force  under  Benningsen,  would  have  been  again  as- 
strong  as  before.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  altogether  uncon- 
quered,  and  threatened  Napoleon  in  the  rear;  for,  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  he  received  intelligence  of  the  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities, he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Vienna.  Had  Haugwitz  not  been 
compelled  by  the  truce  to  hold  very  different  language,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  fulfil  the  embassy  entrusted  to  him,  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  ]&ng  of  Prussia  and  the  Archduke  Anthony,  on  the 
3rd  of  November.  We  believe  ourselves,  therefore,  to  be  fully  justi- 
fied in  saying,  that  the  whole  calamitous  consequences  resulted  from 
the  degree  of  confusion  and  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  whole  of  the  military  and  civil  afiairs  of  Austria — ^a 
degree  which  aln^ost  exceeded  all  belief.  This  still  further  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Presburg  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  appoint  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
generalissimo.  The  archduke  caused  great  reforms  to  be  made,  not 
only  in  the  whole  war  department,  but  in  all  the  other  branches  of 
administration.  Upon  the  whole,  the  situation  of  things,  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  was  by  no  means  so  desperate  as  Lichtenstein  made  the 
emperor  believe.  The  Emperor  Alexander  lent  his  name  to  a  rtise 
de  ffuerre^*  not  in  order  :to  save  his  army,  which  was  not  cut  off 

*  PaYonst  suffeied  the  JEUusians  to  Goatimie  their  inarch  unmolested,  on  the 
receipt  of  an  autograph  note  from  the  Emperor  of  Rusaia  to  the  following  effect: 
'*  J'autoiiae  le  €^n6ral  de  Meerfdidt  k  fkire  oommitre  au  G^n^ral  Fran9ai8  que  les 
deux  Empereurs  d'AUemagne  et.de  France  sont  en  conference,  qu'il  y  a  un  anni> 
stice  dans  cette  parties  et  qu'U  est  en  consequence  inutile  de  sscrificer  plus  de 
hraves  gens." 
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from  retreat,  but  was  in  full  narcli  througli  UiBcUtE,  Oaeiisoii,  siid 
Goding,  along  the  Maicli,  which  rirer  it  sfterwarda  croeeed,  bat  in 
order  to  avoid  a  battle,  which  Davonst  would  have  begun,  and  whidi, 
under  existing  circumstances,  would  certainly  not  have  been  without 
danger.  The  army  had  not  lost  all  its  artillery,  although  it  bad 
been  obliged  to  relmquish  200  pieces;  and  the  rear  was  oornmanded 
by  Bagration,  who  was  a  no  less  able  general  than  Davoust.  Besides 
the  Archduke  Charles,  who  threatened  Vienna,  and  Benmngsen, 
who  was  advancing,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  in  close  punoit 
of  the  Bavarians  retreating  from  Bohemia  towards  Moravia;  srnd 
Prussia,  to  its  misfortune,  had  at  length  also  put  its  army  in  motion. 
The  Emperor  Francis  preferred  humbly  begging  for  the  favour  of 
Napoleon.')' 

In  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd,  the  same  Prmoe  Licbten- 
stein,  who  Imd  arranged  Mack's  capitukbon,  and  whom  Bonaparte 
recommended  in  bis  bulletin  as  the  man,  whom  the  erapeior  should 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  afikirs  in  preference  to  all  others,  was 
Knt  by  the  Emperor  Francis  to  Napoleon,  in  order  to  ask  for  a  per- 
sonal interview.  He  wandered  long  around  the  space,  where  the 
French  army  lay  scattered  after  the  battle,  till  he  found  the  Em- 
ptor, who  showed  himself  ready  to  receive  the  Emperor  Francis  on 
the  4th.  This  meeting  was  intentionally  appointed,  not  in  Brlimi, 
where  Bonaparte's  head-quarters  were,  hut  in  very  bad  quarters  at 
Saruschitz,  where  were  the  advanced  posts  of  the  army.  This  foiv 
nished  an  opportunity  for  bringing  forward,  in  the  journals  and  his- 
tories. Napoleon  and  bis  French,  in  contrast  with  ^  Emperor 
Francis  and  the  generals  who  accompanied  him,  and  for  giving  a 
dramatic  character  to  the  reception  and  canversation.  The  Frendi 
have,  in  fact,  after  their  fashion,  decked  out  the  interview  with  anec- 
dotes; they  have,  on  this  occasion,  even  given  the  Emperor  Francis 
the  reputation  of  talents;  and  all  this  has  become  history,  like  Plu- 
tarch's anecdotes;  but  it  does  not  Ee  at  all  in  our  way. 

The  Emperor  Francis  asked  for  a  suspension  of  bostiHties,  during 
which  negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  with  a  view  to  a  peace; 
Napoleon  granted  the  request,  on  condition  of  the  Russians  evacu- 
ating Hungairy  and  Moravia  within  fourteen  days,  and  Oalicia  within 
finn:  weeks.  We  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  Napoleon  said  and 
did  on  this  occasion  what  we  find  written  in  bulletins  and  books, 
because  we  regard  it  as  less  worthy  of  his  character  and  talents  than 
the  French  appear  to  daf    By  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  truce,  the 

*  The  Frendi,  and  ipKtfXfsdSmtYf  Thibciideaii,  >re«Mn  againtft  what  lin  Imn 
4LLIeged  in  the  text,  as  if  it  had  ever  occurred  to  any  one  to  m^  certainhf  that  the 
allies  would  have  conquered;  that  is  not  the  question^  the  question  is  about  ven- 
hirtuff.  How  was  ft  after  tte  Iwttle  of  fiovodinor  How  was  it  in  {Prussia  in  16 13? 
And  hi  Spain  in  ises? 

t  We  cflomot  introdnoe  sudi-fMngB  into  the  text,  >iit  siftjoin  hi  a  note,  what  aH 
the  Vrench  writers  relate  ewiceriiiag  this  inteniew.  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  the  Sm^ieror  Francis:  ^*L'srm6e  nisse  cemte,  iMia  im  homrnene  pent 
^happer ;  mais  je  desire  £ure  une  chose  arable  i  r£mpereur  Alexander;  je  lais- 
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FTendh  wanj  was  to  continue,  till  tke  ratification  of  a  peace,  in  poB- 
Besfiion  of  the  whole  circle  of  Iglau,  Znaym,  .and  Briinn,  together  with 
a  part  of  ihe  circle  of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia;  and,  further,  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  March,  tillite  influx  into  the  Danube,  Presburg  included. 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  Venice,  Carinthia,  Styria, 
Camiola,  Gorz,  and  Istria,  remained  occupied;  and,  in  Bohemia,  not 
only  the  circle  of  Tabor,  but  the  district  lying  eastward  of  the  road 
firom  Tabor  to  lAoa.  From  this  third  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
100,000,000  of  fisancs  were  demanded  for  the  pay  and  rewards  of 
Napoleon's  army;  and,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  this  de- 
mand, oppressionB  of  olher  descriptions  were  by  no  means.diminished. 
For  this  reason  the  Emperor  Francis  willingly  assented  to  whatever 
conditions  were  imposed,  merely  in  order  to  be  quit  of  the  French^ 
and  to  have  his  empire  relieved  from  their  oppressive  occupation. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  gave  his  assent  merely  because  his  ally 
wished  it;  and  Savary's  mission  proved  successful  in  obtaining  the 
concurrence  of  both  emperors.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Alex- 
ander was  both  admijrable  and  noble ;  but  the  French,  from  Savary's 
mission,  have  contrived  to  invent  the  whole  of  the  romance  of  the 
deliverance  and  escape  of  the  Russians,  and  an  absurd  dialogue 
between  Savary  and  the  emperor.  The  truce  agreed  to  on  the  4th 
by  Prince  Lichtenstein,  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  was  not  con- 
firmed till  the  6th,  after  Savary's  return  with  the  express  assent  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  and,  on  tibe  6  th,  Talleyrand,  Stadion,  and  Giulay, 
met  at  Nikolsburg,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  the  peace,  which  both 
parties  were  desirous  of  concludrag  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  was  very 
easily  accomplished,  for  Napoleon  laid  down  his  terms ;  and  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  being  deprived  of  all  means  of  resistance,  was  feign  to 
agree,  consoling  himself  with  Napoleon's  promise,  that  in  two  months 
after  the  ratification  the  whole  of  his  states  would  be  evacuated  by 
the  French. 

The  negotiations  commenced  in  Nikolsburg,  by  Stadion  and 
Giulay,  who  were  only  employed  on  account  of  the  military  arrange- 
ments, were  afterwards  continued  in  Briinn,  where  Prince  Johann 
von  Lichtenstein  took  Stadion's  place.  The  Frencli  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  latter,  and  Napoleon  even  felt  himself  pereonally 
offended  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chaTge  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, on  the  removal  of  Louis  Cobenzl.  From  Briinn,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries afterwards  went  to  Presburg,  because  this  city  lay  at  about 

serfti  pamer  raimie  mne,  yuv&ieni  la  mardie  de  mee  cdoimeB,  pouryu  que 
Tarm^e  tumbb  retoume  en  Kussie,  qa*eUe  ^vacue  rAllemagnet  la  Pologne  au- 
trichieune  et  raaaienne,  et  que  Y .  M.  promette  de  ne  pins  me  &ire  la  guerre." 
'^Cette  promease  je  toua  la  donne,"  repomdit  TEmpereur  d*Autriche;  "quanta 
I'Empereur  Alexandre,  aon  intention  eat  de  Tetonmer  en  Bussie  avec  son  armee." 
This  it  differently  told  even  in  its  accessory  drcumstancea,  and  the  people  who  pre- 
sent such  things  as  history  add,  that  when  the  Emperor  Francis  left  him,  Napoleon 
said  to  his  generals:  "Get  horome  me  fait  faire  une  faute;  j'aurais  pu  suivrema 
victoire  et  prendre  toote  Tarmee  russe  et  autrichienne;  mais  quelques  larmee  de 
moins  seront  yers^s."    What  rhodomontade  and  affected  sentimentality ! 

2a2 
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an  equal  distance  from  Hollitsch,  where  the  Emperor  Fiands  was 
sojourning,  and  from  Schbnbrunn,  at  which  place  Bonaparte  had 
established  his  head-quarters.  The  peace  was  signed  as  early  as  the 
26th  of  December,  and  was  ratified  immediately  afterwards  by  both 
the  contracting  powers,  because  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  make  a 
threatening  movement  against  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  Francis,  eager 
again  to  get  possession  of  his  states.  We  subjoin,  in  a  note,*  the 
chief  articles  of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the  most  oppressive  of  whidi 
was  not,  as  it  might  appear,  the  sacrifice  by  Austria  of  1000  square 
miles  of  territory  and  3,000,000  of  subjects,  but  the  complete  recogni* 
tion  and  submission  to  all  Napoleon's  usurpations  and  extortions,  and 
to  all  the  measures  adopted  in  favour  of  his  family,  his  generals,  and 
creatures  of  every  description.  From  this  time  forward  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  began  to  exercise  the  greatest  degree  of  overhearing 
haughtiness  and  contempt  for  public  opinion;  he  had  found  the 
princes  of  Europe  and  their  ministers  such  a  miserable  set,  that  he 
Ibegan  also  to  feel  contempt  for  the  people.  All  the  French  writers 
speak  of  his  system,  of  his  plan  of  a  Carolingian  Empire,  and  of  a 
hundred  other  things,  whicn  all  look  very  well  upon  paper,  but  of 
which  we  have  seen  nothing  in  reality.     We  saw  only  continual 

*  Austria  agreed  that  France  should  retain,  in  full  right  and  soTereignty,  aU  the 
duchies,  principalities,  and  territories  on  the  further  side  of  the  Alps,  which  before 
this  treaty  had  been  incorporated  with  the  French  Empire,  or  were  governed  by 
French  laws  and  administration.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  recognised  Napoleon*s 
right  to  dispose  of  Lucca  and  Fiombino.  He  renounced  that  part  of  the  republic 
of  Venice  which  was  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formic  and  Lun^riUe. 
This  portion  was  to  be  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  recognised 
Napoleon  as  King  of  Italy,  and  promised,  that  if  in  future  the  crown  of  France  and 
Italy  should  be  separated,  he  would  acknowledge  as  King  of  Italy  whomsoever 
Napoleon  should  appoint  to  that  dignity.  The  Electors  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bararia, 
who  had  adopted  the  title  of  kings  without  retiring  from  the  German  confederation, 
were  acknowledged  as  kings.  Bavaria  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  margraviate 
of  Burgau,  the  principality  of  Eichstadt,  that  part  of  Passau  belonging  to  the 
electorate  of  iSalzburg,  the  connty  of  the  T^rol,  together  with  Trient  and  Brizen, 
the  Voralberg  lordships,  the  county  of  Hohenems  and  Konigsegg,  Hothenfels,  the 
lordships  of  Tettnang  and  Argen,  and  the  town  of  Lindau.  Wirtemberg  obtained 
the  towns  of  Ehingen,  Munderlingen,  Riedlingen,  Mengen,  and  Sul^  on  the 
Danube,  the  upper  and  lower  counties  of  Hohenberg,  the  landgraviate  of  NeUen- 
burg,  the  district  of  Altorf,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Constance ;  a  part  of 
the  Breisgau,  and  the  towns  of  V illingen  and  Brentingen.  Baden  obtained  the 
Breisgau,  Ortenau,  and  Constance,  with  the  commendature  of  Meinau.  Salx- 
burg  and  Berchtesgaden  were  incorporated  as  duchies  with  Austria.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  bound  himself  to  procure  Wiirzburg  from  the  King  of  Bavaria  for 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  possession  of  Sfuzburg;  and  the 
transference  of  the  electoral  dignity  to  Wiirzburg.  AU  the  rights,  estates,  and 
possessions  of  the  Qerman  order  were  to  be  here<Stary  in  a  prince  of  the  hotue  of 
Austria,  whom  the  Emperor  of  Austria  should  appoint  Napoleon  also  was  to  take 
care  that  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  should  receive  compensation  in  Germany  for  the 
loss  of  the  Breisgau.  Bavaria  was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Augsburg,  and  Wirtemberg  of  the  county  of  Bondorf,  without  any 
claims  being  made  on  the  part  of  Austria.  The  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg, 
and  the  Elector  of  Baden,  were  to  enjoy  their  old  and  new  possessions  in  fuU  sove- 
reignty, as  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or  the  King  of  Prussia  did  theirs ;  and  the 
Emperor  Francis,  as  head  of  the  empire,  was  neither  in  his  o£9ce  as  head  of  the 
confederation,  nor  as  a  member  of  the  same,  to  raise  any  obstructions  to  whatever 
arrangements  these  princes  might  have  adopted,  or  shoidd  hereafter  adopt. 
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changes  of  possessions,  of  rulers,  and  of  institutions,  and  suffered  at 
the  same  time  from  the  united  evils  of  a  despotism  and  a  republic. 
There  was  nothing  to  he  seen  or  heard  of  but  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  a  man  who  built  up  to-day  and  pulled  down  to«morrow>  in  order 
to  build  up  something  new  on  the  day  following.     Every  change 
in  the  state  of  affiirs,  every  new  act  of  pitifulness  on  the  part  of  the 
old  governments,  led  to  some  new  plans  on  his  part,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  steps  which  he  took  against  Portugal  and  Spain.     £angdoms 
and  principalities  sprang  up  and  disappeared  like  card-houses;  kings 
and  princes  changed  their  territories  as  ofEcers  changed  their  regi* 
ments*    Holland  was  incorporated  with  France  as  soon  as  the  new 
king  ventured  to  show  a  sense  of  his  duties  towards  others  as  well 
as  towards  his  brother.    All  the  arrangements  and  institutions  were 
admirable,  for  Napoleon  exercised  dominion  over  the  whole  intelli- 
gence of  the  old  and  new  period  of  France,  and,  with  that  tact  which 
was  peculiar  to  him,  sougnt  to  make  the  best  of  all  they  contained; 
but  what  did  he  arrange,  what  did  he  select  from  these  numerous 
materials  as  serving  his  aims?    One  while  a  republican,  and  another 
41  completely   Byzantine  law;  as   will  appear  from  the  numerous 
laws  borrowed  uom  the  decress  of  the  National  Assemblies,  and 
from  the  principalities,  baronies,  fiefs,  and  taxes,  which  were  at  the 
«ame  time  created,  even  in  the  year  1806|  against  the  existing  laws, 
and  in  &vour  of  the  Bonaparte  family   or  other  Frenchmen  with 
whom  Germany  and  Italy  were  burdened.    How  does  his  irresistible 
.zeal  for  right  and  justice,   and  for    a  new  system  of  legislation 
and  administration,  in  the  spirit,  and  agreeable  to  the  demands  of, 
the  age,  correspond  with  the  violation  of  all  natural  and  positive 
laws,  which  he  frequently  both  did  and  permitted?    What  a  glar- 
ing contrast  do  these  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
quiet,  so  highly  praised  by  the  French,  form  with  the  cruel  plunder 
and  extortions  carried  on  in  the  countries  of  friends,  in  the  midst  of 

Jeace?  How  do  the  gold  lace  with  which  the  new  court  and  the  new 
igh  nobility  were  often  most  farcically  adorned,  and  the  costly  bom- 
bast of  the  ofBcial  rhetoricians,  contrast  with  the  cynical  tone  of  the 
bulletins  and  the  Moniteurl  The  intention  was,  if  possible,  again 
to  restore  princes  to  honour  and  esteem,  and  yet  the  newspapers 
were  sufiered  to  indulge  in  the  grossest  calumnies  and  abuse,  such 
«s  would  disgrace  a  common  guard-room,  against  ancient  houses  and 
ffeigning  dignitaries  I  The  miserable  old  courts,  and  the  poor  soub 
who  belonged  to  them,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  especially  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  would  have  served  the  object  of  a  universal  monarchy, 
if  Napoleon  entertained  such  a  project,  far  better  than  the  new 
dynasties  and  the  incorporations  which  circumstances  led  him  to 
prefer. 

We  make  these  general  remarks  in  this  place,  because  hence- 
forward we  shall  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  relation  of  the  heroic 
deeds  and  conquests  of  Bonaparte  and  his  army,  with  tlie  servility 
and  weakness  of  the  old  generation  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  con- 
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tinenty  and  with  tibe  mad  infatuation  which  happily  hurried  on  the 
foolishly-honoured  idol  of  the  French  and  the  people  themaeliiEes 
from  one  deed  of  violence  to  anodier.  We  shall^  now6v<»,  after- 
wards show  in  what  manner  noble  patriots  roused  the  sprit  of  the 
better  part  of  the  old  German  knighthood  and  As  deepy  German 
people,  how  a  real  national  8tn:^de  was  bego&t  how  tor  once  & 
patriotic  inspiration  prevailed  over  the  indolenoe  of  the  bareauocraeyy 
and  a  new  day  dawned,  amidst  universal  rqoicing:  With  diis,  we 
shall  be  happily  allowed  to  draw  our  work  to  a  dose,  and  otit  goal 
will  have  been  reached;  for  it  would  be  a  moumiul  tadc,  at  our 
advanced  a^,  still  to  be  obliged  ta  relate,  how  hell  ajmin  op^ied, 
and  hypocntes  and  knaves  laboured  to  brin^  back  the  rarmer  night, 
and  how  the  struggle  has  been  continually  carried  on,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  success^  against  Ae  allianoe  of  the 
emissaries  of  darkness*  The  peace  of  Pr^iw  gave  a  very  conader- 
able  impulse  to  the  ftilftlment  of  Napoleon's  i&afiir  the  erection  of  a 
dominion  founded  upon  conauest  like  the  ancient  Roman  Empisse, 
or  like  the  Russian  or  Anglo-Indian  of  our  own  times.  Before,  how^ 
ever,  we  proceed  to  give  proofs  of  this,  we  must  premue  some  hinta  on 
ihe  state  of  Austria  immediately  aiW  the  peace  of  Piesbnrg,  and 
then  show  how  Holland  and  the  greater  part  of  the  €iermaa  Empire, 
even  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  in  Ratisbon,  were  ^ther  im** 
mediately  subject  to  foreigners,  or  governed  by  princee  who  were 
obliged  to  form  alliances  with  the  Bomqwirte  fitmiiy. 

As  regards  Austria,  it  became  evident,  immediately  after  the  peace, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reform  some  of  the  ciying  evils  of  the 
government  and  administration^  how  miserable  the  condition  of  the 
emperor  was,  and  how  completely  the  whole  constitution  had 
become  obsolete  and  decrepit.  A  great  number  of  the  official 
persons  in  the  war  department  and  in  the  administration  were  either 
dismissed  on  account  of  their  conduct  during  the  war,  or  were  made 
responsible  for  their  misdeeds;  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
ana  especially  the  war  department,  underwent  a  complete  change,  for 
which  purpose  the  Archduke  Charles  was  entrusted  with  unlimited 
powers.  Among  the  higher  classes,  who  had  for;^tten  their  duty  in. 
the  last  war,  or  shown  the  most  remarkable  mcapacity.  General 
Mack  and  the  Princes  of  Aueisberg  and  Auffenberg  were  the  most 
notorious.  These  were  forthwith  placed  under  close  arrest  in  the. 
fortress  of  Josephstadt,  till  th^  could  be  tried  bv  a  court-martiaL 
In  the  mean  while,  Napoleon,  atter  his  withdrawal  from  Austria,  con^ 
tinned  to  overreach  and  harass  the  emperor  in  every  way,  I3II  at 
length,  by  the  establishment  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,, 
already  hinted  at  in  the  peace  of  Presburg,  he  compelled  him  to 
dissolve  the  empire  and  to  renounce  the  imperial  dignity.  From 
the  very  firs^  tne  Emperor  of  the  French,  cherishing  the  views 
which  he  did  towards  Prussia,  saw  witik  anxiety  and  r^ret  the 
Archduke  Charles  placed  as  generalissimo  at  the  head  of  the  war 
department,  and  the  department  itself  thoroughly  reformed.     He 
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found  himself  abo  deceived  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affiiira.     Louis  von  Cobend  was  removed  on 
hift  applicatian^  but  Count  Stadion  was  appointed  in  his  stead.     In 
consequence  of  &is  i^pointment  he  wrote  a  letter^  on  the  I9th  of 
February,  to  General  Andr^osajy  who  was  named  on  his  part  to 
act  with  Prince  Lichtenstein^  to  see  to  the  fulfihnent  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace.     Ue  deared  him  to  say  to  the  prince, 
tiiat  this  nomination  was  calculated  to  make  him  (Napoleon)  very 
difltrust&l  for  the  fiiture.     And  that  he  seally  was  so,  he  gave  many 
PKOO&,  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  during  the  same  week   of 
February  on  the  subject  of  the  troops^  which  the  Emperor  Francis, 
wi&  Talleyrand's  verbal  consent,  lent  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
when  the.  latter  took  possession  of  Wiirzburg,  ceded  to  him  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg.    Napoleon  wrote  four  times  that 
he  would  not  snffisr  any  Austrian  troops  to  be  employed  beyond  the 
Hmita  of  Austria;  that  the  archduke  was  to  recruit  troops  m  West- 
phalia, and  the   Austriana  forthwith  to   retire   from    WUrzburg. 
Another  cause  of  dispute  arose  from  the  demand  made  by  Napoleon 
to  be  allowed  to  march  the  troops  which  he  wished  to  send  from  the 
territory  of  Venice  to  Istria  and  Dalroatia  through  some  part  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.    The  road  led  through  the  barony  of  Mon- 
&lcane,  and  Napoleon  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  Aus^a  iiad  never 
refused  this  privilege  to  the  republic  of  Venice.    There  was  another 
pointy  however,  still  more  important,  of  which  Napoleon  availed 
himself — to  make  Braunau,. which  he  was  to  evacuate  in  three  months, 
&  bulwark  between  Bavaria  and  Austria. 

Napoleon  had  sent  General  Molitor  to  Dalmatia,  to  take  possession 
of  the  country  and  the  fortresses  which  were  to  be  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Ghisilieri,  the  Austrian  commissioner.  As,  however,  the 
Russians  were  at  the  same  time  shipped  across  from  Naples  to 
Dalmatia,  Molitor  accused  Ghialieri  of  having  sold  the  artillery,  in 
order  &at  the  French  might  be  unable  to  defend  the  fortresses 
against  the  Rusnans*  General  Brady  afterwards  gave  up  Cattaro, 
Budua,  and  Castelnuovo  to  the  Russians  before  the  Frencn  arrived. 
Napoleon  took  advantage  of  this  to  refuse  to  fulfil  his  promise,  of 
witndzawing  his.  armies  across  the  Rhine,  before  the  1st  of  April, 
and  to  keep  possession,  of  the  fortress  of  Braunau. 

He  callea  upon  Austria  to  see  that  the  Russians  evacuated  Cattaro, 
but  the  latter  were  in  no  hurry  to  gratify  the  Emperor  Francis  in  this 
respect;  Braunau,  therefore,  not  only  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  but  its  works  were  considerably  strengthened,  and  Austria 
continued  to  be  threatened  from  tiiat  quarter.  It  was,  however,  a 
gcsat  gain  to  Austria  that  Count  Mettemich  Winneburg  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Paris  instead  of  the  miserable  Philip  Gobenzl,  who 
had  so  scandalously  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  in  1805,  and  had 
lulled  the  emperor  into  a  ruinous  security  respecting  the  views,  plans, 
and  preparations  of  the  French,  till  it  was  too  late.  The  importance 
to  which  Count  Metternich  rose  in  public  affairs,  was  afterwards , 
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very  salutary  for  Austria,  for  to  him  indisputably  belongs  the  glory^ 
if  it  be  a  glory,  of  being  in  some  measure  a  match  for  Talleyrand. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  steps  which  were  taken,  even  be- 
fore the  establishment  ot  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  to  accustom 
the  Germans  by  degrees  to  the  French  yoke,  and  to  hand  them  over 
to  rulers  who  were  either  Frenchmen,  or  sprung  from  French  blood, 
we  must  mention,  that  the  federative  republic  of  the  Netherlands  fell 
contemporaneously  with  the  German  Empire.  We  make  this  remio^k 
expressly,  because  it  will  hereafter  appear,  that  the  attempt  to  lob 
the  nations,  of  their  nationality,  and  to  enforce  French  usages  and 
laws,  first  upon  the  servile  and  sleepy  Germans,  betrayed  and  sold 
by  their  princes  and  their  official  aristocracy;  next,  upon  the  demo* 
ralised  and  indolent  Italians;  and  lastly,  upon  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  from  the^ear  1806  onwara,  roused  the  people  in  all 
quarters  to  make  patriotic  efforts  for  their  deliverance.  In  the  next 
volume  we  shall  point  out  how  the  German  nation  became  alive,  and 
was  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  condition,  as  early  as  1806;  and  how 
all  the  means  which  Napoleon  employed — his  cruel  and  tyrannical 
police,  and  his  legal  murders — such  as  that  perpetrated  upon  Palm, 
the  bookseller — to  rule  or  suppress  public  opimon,  contnbuted  ad- 
mirably  to  keep  up  the  excitement,  and  so  to  harden  the  people  by 
oppression,  that  they  afterwards  broke  loose  with  irresistible  force, 
ana  despised  every  danger. 

Holland  had  been  long  preserved  from  a  variety  of  evils  by 
Schimmelpennink — a  man  wno  was  worthy  of  the  best  timea— whose 

Eatriotism,  self-sacrifices,  and  freedom  from  the  general  vanity  and 
aughtiness  of  statesmen,  made  him  very  different  fix)m  those  with 
whom  Napoleon  had  usually  to  do.  Till  the  autumn  of  1805  the 
government  of  Holland  was  completely  national,  and  no  one  sus- 
pected that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would,  within  a  year,  over- 
throw a  constitution  which  had  been  first  established  by  himself 
in  1804,  through  the  instrumentaUt^  of  Schimmelpennink;  and  yet 
he  contemplated  this  proceeding  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  From  what  follows,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  of 
occupying  the  throne  with  his  own  family,  from  that  moment  for- 
ward frustrated  the  best  views  of  the  Emperor,  inasmuch  as  he  only 
wished  for  mere  tools,  in  order  to  use  all  nations  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  French,  for  which  purpose  the  old  cringing  and 
bowing  counts  would  have  provea  undoubtedly  more  serviceable 
than  the  members  of  his  own  family,  all  of  whom  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  Napoleons.  We  are  very  fully  informed  respecting  the 
elevation  of  Napoleon's  somewhat  singular  brother  Louis  to  the 
throne  of  Holland,  by  the  documents  which  have  been  printed.* 
We  see  from  these  papers  that  the  pensionary  of  the  council  first  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  preserve  his  country  from  the  dominion 

*  Herr  N.  0.  von  Eampen  has  caused  these  to  he  printed,  from  the  origiDalt 
oommunicated  to  him  hy  Schimmelpennink,  as  appendices  to  the  4th  vol.  of  his 
^  Qttehitdniader  Fran$che  Heertchappy  in  Europa,** 
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of  France,  and,  "when  this  was  no  longer  possible,  tried  to  lessen  the 
disgrace  by  leading  the  Dutch,  of  tneir  own  accord,  to  choose  a 
foreign  master,  and  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, so  honourably  and  gloriously  maintained  in  the  sixr 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  first  against  Spain  and  afterwards 
against  France.  Inasmuch  as  the  Emperor  always  preferred  cunning 
to  force,  when  any  piece  of  injustice  was  to  be  practised,  and  as  in 
his  conduct  towards  Holland  he  meant  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
means  which  he  had  employed  in  the  annihilation  of  the  republics 
of  Lucca  and  Grenoa,  Talleyrand  wrote  to  the  pensionary,  as  early 
as  1806,  that  the  Emperor  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
ehange  in  the  constitution  established  in  the  year  1804.  The 
pensionary  was  required,  by  letter,  to  send  Admiral  Verhuel,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  both  in  the  Dutch  and  French  service,  to 
Paris  in  order  to  enter  into  the  necessary  arrangements  b^  verbal 
conferences.*  The  admiral  remained  six  weeks  in  Fans,  from 
which  he  took  his  departure  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  declared, 
on  his  return  in  Apnl,  that  the  Emperor  required,  unconditionally, 
that  the  Dutch  should  ask  for  and  accept  his  brother  Louis  as  their 
king. 

verhuel,  who  for  very  good  reasons  had  been  required  to  be  sent 
by  the  Dutch  as  their  ambassador  to  Paris,  although  at  that  time 
Brantser,  who  filled  that  office,  was  present  in  the  French  capita], 
was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  recom- 
mend the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  nation  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  made  use  of  in  this  intolerable  trick,  whereby  all  the  French , 
without  exception^  even  now  try  to  give  to  their  plans  of  robbery  the 
appearance  of  right.f  Schimmelpennink  entertained  a  verjr  diffe- 
rent opinion.  He  remained  firmly  opposed  to  the  proposition  of 
soliciting  Louis  Bonaparte  to  become  Xing  of  Holland,  even  when 
Verhuel  declared  thiit  Napoleon  was  resolved,  if  the  Dutch  refused 
compliance,  to  unite  Holland  with  France.  The  pensionary  sum- 
moned a  large  assembly  in  the  palace  at  the  Hague,  consisting  of 

*  Talleyrand  wrote  to  the  pensionary  as  follows:  "  The  time  has  now  arriyed  to 
complete  the  system  of  the  internal  and  external  policy  of  Holland,  and  to  secure 
its  independence  (how  cunning  I)  by  a  close  and  inseparable  connexion  with  France. 
The  cofldition  is  desirous  of  restoring  the  house  of  Orange;  means  therefore  must 
be  taken  to  annihilate  <dl  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  this  house,  by  giving  to  the 
country  a  permanent  constitution,  which  must  be  settled  before  a  peace  with 
England,  in  order  not  to  disturb  such  a  peace,  which  the  Emperor  wishes  to  be  of 
long  duration.  The  Emperor  is  anxious  to  negotiate  confidentially  on  this  subject 
with  the  pensionary  of  the  council,  and  would  be  best  pleased  to  see  Admiral 
Verhuel." 

t  This  is  carried  so  fiur,  that  a  man  naturally  so  calm,  intelligent,  and  clas- 
sically educated  as  General  Pelet,  says  in  the  "  Mimoires  sur  la  Guerre  de  1809," 
vol.  i.,  p.  15:  "L'Autriche  avait  etc  laiss^e  txop  forte  au  trait6  de  Presbourg; 
oH  Napoleon  a  sacrifi^  trop  aux  protestations  et  aux  vertus  de  I'Empereur  Fran- 
90is."  This  same  General  Pelet,  in  1834,  sat  beside  the  author  at  table,  in  the  house 
of  his  relation,  Count  Pelet  (de  la  LozSre),  and  tried  quietly  to  demonstrate  to  him, 
in  all  seriousness,  that  it  was  highly  unjust  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  should 
have  been  again  restored  to  Germany. 
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penons  whom  he  called  Datch  notablest  membestf  of  the  legialaturey 
and  of  the  council  of  state,  and  the  ministeni  of  the  Tarious  depart- 
ments, and  encouraged  them  to  offnr  &  vigoroas  lesistanoey  not  to  the 
Aing  itself,  but  to  the  sunpoaition  that  they  themsekes  were  to 
solicit  a  foragner  for  their  tmg.  The  assembly  leaolyed  to  send  » 
deputation  to  Pads  for  the  purpose  of  making  representations.  Tha 
members  of  this  deputation  consisted  of  Admiral  Yerhud,  Gog<dy 
the  minister  of  finance,  Six,  councillor'  of  state,  and  Herr  iron  Sty- 
rum,  as  one  of  the  legislatiTe  bodj.  When  the  anival  in  Paris  of 
the  deputation,  who  were  to  be  joined  by  Brantsen,  and  had  reoeiTed 
precise  orders  from  the  assembly  in  the  Hagne,  was  announced  by 
Verhuel,  the  answer  he  received  from  Talleyxand  was,  that  the  Em- 
peror would  not  receive  them  at  all  till  they  had  acknowledged  hia 
Drother  as  king.  This  intelligence  having  been  communicated  to  the 
pensionary,  he  again  summoned  the  notables  to  meet,  and  theie 
resolved,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  to  empower  Ab  deputation  to  come  to 
an  agreement  respecting  a  new  constitutioQ.  To  this  agreement  was 
given  the  form  of  a  treaty  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Holland 
and  the  Emperor,  although,  in  fieu^t,  the  conditions  were  prescribed 
in  France,  and  only  some  very  small  changes  admitted.  Among  the 
reasons  premised  as  die  grounds  of  diis  change,  the  first  was,  that  in 
consideration  of  the  general  spirit  and  tendencies  of  European  oi^ 
^[anisation,  a  hereditary  sovereignty  must  necessarily  be  established 
m  Holland.  There  are  many  reasons  which  would  justify  us  in 
passing"  over  this  new  constitution  without  any  mention,  and  esp&> 
dally,  oecause  it  was  never  regarded  for  a  moment  when  its  provi- 
sions interfered  in  any  respect  with  the  will  or  views  of  Napoleon. 
One  thin^  alone  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  concessions  were 
made  to  the  Dutch  which  were  by  no  means  granted  to  the  Ger* 
mans  and  Italians,  who  looked  upon  servility  and  cringing  as  an 
honour.  Amongst  these  concessions,  we  may  mention  the  express 
determination  that  natives  of  Holland  alone  were  to  be  admitted  to 
any  offices  in  the  state;  and  the  Dutch  language  was  to  be  adcnow- 
leaded  and  employed  in  all  public  affairs,  and  their  national  debt 
fully  recognised.  As,  however,  some  of  the  high  offices  at  court 
must  necessarily  be  filled  by  fbreigneis,.  this  difficulty  was  got  over 
by  the  &ct  of  the  army  belonging  to  the  French;  and  &e  royal 
house  was  completely  bound  to  Trance,  by  making  the  dignity  of 
constable  hereoitarv  in  the-  king's  fiunily,  and  by  the  Emperor's 
earnest  recommendation  to  the  king  never  to  become  a  Dutch- 
man. ("  Ne  cessez  pas,"  add  he,  **  d'fitre  Fmn^aia.")  When  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  Louis  recognised  by  the  deputation  as  king, 
Napoleon  required  that  the  signatures  of  the  deputation  shouM 
be  regarded  as  a  ratification  by  the  government.  This  they  how- 
ever refused  to  concede,  and  the  treaty  wae  therefoie  sent  to  the 
States  General.  Schimmelpennink  dia  everything  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  ratification;  but  when  it  was  at  least  found  better  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  he  honourably  retired  irom  his 
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office  without  giving  his  personal  assent.  King  Louis  arriyed  in 
Holland  in  June,  1806;  Schimmelpennink  was  to  be  most  honour- 
ably lewBcded;  but  he  declined  all  kooDuiB  and  presents,  and  retired 
to  niff  estate.  The  blame  of  his  haviog-  long  sinoe  been  obliged  to> 
gi^e  up  puUic  basinessy  m  consequence  of  complete  blindness,  haa 
been  ascribed  to  &  Fiendi  oenlist,.  whom  he  had  employed  to  please 
the  Eknpet'uf. 

A  member  of  tiuf  Bonaparte  &miL]r  was  also  forced  upon  the 
Grermans;  but  the  €rermaoff  were  nerec  eonsolted  upon  die  subject^ 
as  the  Dutch  had  been;  because,  for  centurisa,  tfaej  had  been  accufr- 
tomed  to  cabinet  decrees  dispo&ng  of  their  li-res,  properties,  and 
rights,  without  arising  them  any  ^uestioui.  We  shall  hereafter 
giire  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Prossiay  by  virtue  of  treaties 
signed  in  Paris  on  the  15tlL  of  Februaay  and  the  5th  of  March^ 
cecied  the  duchies*  o£  Gleves  and  Wesel  to  Napoleon,  after  Bavaria 
had  ceded  that  of  Berg,  and  of  the  bestowal  of  these  Grerman  print- 
cipalities  by  Napoleon  on  his'  bro^r^^inrlaw,  Joachim  Murat.  Bj 
such  means  he  got  over  the  fiil£lmeni  of  his  promise  that  he  would 
make  no  conquests  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  same 
time  fully  attained  his  object,  for  the  new  German  grand -duke  was- 
to  retain  and  bequeath  as  hereditBry  in  his  fiunily  tne  dignity  of  a 
giand-admiral  of  France,  and,,  tiierefore,  body  and  soul  to  belong  te^ 
the  French  Empire;.  The  decree  of  the  ISm  of  March,  by  whick 
Napoleon  presented  to  his  brother-in-law  the  tenitories  ceded  by 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  was  announced  from  Cologne  on  the  2l8t  of 
March,  1806;  and  as  early  as  the  25th  the  Grrand-duke  Joachim 
made  his  public  entry  into  Diisseldorf^  with  all  that  pomp,  of  which 
he  was  so  ardent  an  admire;  Napoleon  lent  him  a  body  of  French 
tvoope.  He  hftnself^  however,  very  soon  afterwards  withdrew  again  ; 
but  immediatdy^  caused  a  completely  new  state  of  things  to  be 
established  in  hie  territories,  and  pnastised:  all  kinds  of  dbicanery 
upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  especially  in  reference  to  the  abbeys  of 
S^sen  and  Werdeoi  The  Germans  were  benefited  in  so  fiir  by  the 
new  order  of  things,  aa  diey  were  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the 
Reman  and  the  so«caUed  German  law  and  cabinet  justice,  as  well  as 
&om  their  feudal  burdens,  not  by  dissolution,  but  by  measures  of 
radical  refimn.  Nor  did  the  new  French  ruler  abuse  his  sovereignty, 
as  did  the  two  new  German  kings.  He  did  not  abolish  the*  estates 
of  the  country,  but  still  allowed  them  to  exist. 

As  to  the  two  new  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  the  Elec- 
tor of  Baden,  it  was  alre^y  intimated,  in  the  peace  of  Presburg,  if 
not  expressed  in  distinct  language,  that  tiiey  were  to  become  vasrals 
of  a  new  GttUo-German  Empire;  and  two  of  them  were  obliged 
immediately  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Emperor's  fanmy; 
the  third  round  it  necessary,  at  a  later  period,  to  give  his  noble 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  thoroughly  uneducated  and  extravagant 
Jerome  Bonaparte,     The  approacmng  dissolution  of  the  German 
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Empire,  and  the  establisbment  of  a  (xallo-Oennan  anion  of  the 
lelations  and  vassals  of  Napoleon  lay  in  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Presburg.  Bv  the  sovereignty  of  the  three  princes  there- 
in determined,  the  old  empire  was,  in  fact,  virtually  dissolved, 
because  its  constitution  and  rights  were  incompatible  with  this 
sovereignty;  whilst  the  fisust  of  these  princes  remaining  members  ot 
a  German  confederation  gave  indication  of  a  new  empire  to  be 
established  under  the  protectorate  of  Napoleon.  The  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Augusta  Amalia  of  Bavaria  with  Napoleon's  step- 
son, Eug^e  Beauhamais,  whom  he  afterwards  adopted,  was  cele- 
brated in  Munich  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  January.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 

1>resence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  with  all  that  splendour, 
uxury,  and  extravagance,  which  formed  a  part  of  Napoleon's  policy. 
In  order  to  abolish  every  recollection  of  amplicity  and  indepen* 
dence  of  republican  usages  and  manner;  in  oraer  tliat  he  might  be 
surrounded  with  a  court  like  Charlemame  or  the  Abassides,  he 
demanded  from  his  generals,  and  from  w  whom  he  &voured,  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of  state,  and  a  lavish  expenditure.  On 
the  7th  of  April  following  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Baden  with  Stephanie  Beauhamais,  the  niece  of  the  Empress, 
whom  Bonaparte  had  adopted,  as  well  as  his  wife's  children  by  her 
former  marriage.  How  deeplyhumbled  on  this  occasion  was  the 
pride  of  the  ancient  houses  of  Wittelsbach  and  Zahringen ! — in  no 
respect  through  the  marriage,  for  fools  alone  could  regard  that  as  a 
humiliation,  but  through  the  manner  in  which  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria  and  the  Elector  of  Baden  were  to  be  initiated  into  the 
French  principles  of  government,  and  by  the  language  and  form  in 
which  their  appearance  in  the  council  of  state  was  anndunoed  in  the 
French  journals.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  such  a  circumstance 
would  have  been  undeserving  of  notice ;  but  during  the  period  of 
the  Empire,  when  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  renew  all  the  ancient 
honours  and  privileges  of  nobility,  it  was  revolting  to  the  Crerman 
mind  publicly  to  place  the  descendants  of  races  of  heroes,  honoured 
for  many  centuries  in  Germany,  below  his  own  ephemeral  crea- 
tures, the  men  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Under  the  pretence  of 
being  desirous  of  instructing  them  in  the  art  of  government  (such, 
at  least,  is  the  reason  given  by  Napoleon,  in  his  letter  written  in 
August  to  the  sister  of  the  crown  prince  in  Italv),  he  caused  the 
crown  prince,  as  well  as  the  elector,  to  be  present  K>r  a  considerable 
time  at  the  meetings  of  his  council  of  state.  This  might  have  been 
very  well,  but  he  caused  it  to  be  announced  in  his  journals,  that,  oa 
these  occasions  the  one  sat  below  his  arch^hanceUar,  and  ihe  oth^ 
below  his  arch-treasurer.  This  was  in  the  highest  degree  ofiensive. 
Both  Cambac6r^  and  Lebrun  were  men  who  nad  sprung  from,  and 
owed  their  elevation  to,  the  revolution;  both  were  indebted  for 
their  places  to  their  servile  submission  to  Napoleon;  and  although 
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Lebmn  might  be  regarded  as  an  estiniable  man,  yet  Cambac^rea, 
notwithstanding  his  immense  legal  learning  and  sophistry,  was  en- 
titled to  no  such  commendation. 

Moreover,  in  Baden  at  least,  no  abuse  was  made  of  the  sove- 
reignty which  had  been  obtained — everything  possible  was  done  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  country,  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
forming  merely  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Rhine,  suffered  less  than 
others  from  the  quartering  and  passage  of  troops.  The  Knights  of 
the  Empire,  the  German  order  and  those  of  St.  John,  who  were 
delivered  up  to  the  power  of  the  three  vassals,  suffered,  it  is  true, 
also  in  Baden;  but  still  they  were  far  from  being'so  brutally  treated 
as  in  Wirtemberg.  Their  discontent  and  powerful  influence  after* 
wards  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the  liberation  of  Get^ 
many  from  the  French,  b^  whom  they  had  been  sacrificed.  The 
old  elector  allowed  the  University  of  Freiburg  still  to  remain,  and 
however  burdensome  two  universities  were  to  his  small  country,  he 
did  his  best,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  the  palatinate,  to 
restore  Heidelberg  to  its  former  splendour,  which  it  had  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  18th  century.  The  French  code  was  introduced, 
and  the  whole  institutions  of  the  state  changed;  the  people,  how- 
ever, who  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  government,  had  no  expe- 
rience in  public  afiSiirs,  and  one  patent  of  organisation  (as  it  was 
called)  followed  another,  so.  that  there  was  often  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  was  the  really  existing  condition  of  things.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  influence  of  the  middle  ranks  increased, 
and  the  old  elector,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  weaknesses,  was 
respected  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  Bavaria,  indeed,  Maximilian  Joseph,  Montgelas,  and  their 
favourites,  lived  quite  according  to  the  most  arbitrary  discretion; 
of  tyranny,  however,  there  was  really  no  reason  to  complain,  for  the 
king  was  good-natured  and  kind,  and  very  far  removed  fronfi  that 
oriental  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  was  characteristic  of 
his  neighbour,  the  King  of  Wirtemberg.  The  condition  of  the 
finances  was  truly  miserable,  and  grew  worse  from  year  to  year;  but 
still  light  for  a  short  time  beamed  on  the  darkness  of  Bavaria,  for 
their  financial  embarrassments  compelled  the  government  to  secu- 
larise all  the  rich  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  under  Charles 
Theodore  a  regular  military  government  succeeded  to  the  rule  of 
ecclesiastiGS ;  experience,  however,  has  since  proved,  that  the  souls  of 
the  Bavarians  could  just  as  little  dispense  with  priests  and  monks  as 
their  bodies  can  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  their  celebrated  beveraise 
— beer.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  many  improvements  were  really 
introduced.  The  misery  of  the  country  was,  moreover,  unspeakably 
great  precisely  at  the  period  which  immediately  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  in  consequence  of  the 
marches  and  quartering  of  the  Fiench  army,  which  was  scattered 
about  in  South  Germany,  and  remained  there,  under  the  pretence  of 
the  disputes  concerning  Cattaro,  but  in  reality  to  threaten  Prussia. 
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The  general  need  mm  so  great,  thiA  oom  was  obliged  te  be  aent  to 
an  agiicultnrid  country  like  Bavaria,  and  diat  Napoleon  diatribated 
something  more  than  a  million  of  francs  tunong  uie  sitffering  Swi^ 
bians  and  Bayariant. 

The  King  of  Wirtemberg,  one  of  the  iroxBi  despots,  in  a  conntij 
whose  dukes,  with  very  few,  and  therefofe  the  more  honouraUe,  ex- 
ceptions, have  been  notarions  as  oppiesscars  of  their  subjec^  imme- 
diately used  his  sovereign  power  lor  the  destruction  of  his  people. 
He  abolished  the  estates,  who  were  very  burdensome  to  him,  and 
vet  far  fiom  being  models  for  iaaitation;  he  rioted  in  luxury^ 
hunted,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  suffering  and  misery, 
employed  himself  in  creating  menageries  and  other  costly  vanities, 
which  were  solely  for  his  own  pleasure.  MairiiniKan  Joseph,  too, 
abolished  the  estates;  but  they  had,  in  fact,  long  before  ceased 
to  exisBt  in  reality;  whereas,  the  Wirtemberg  estates,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  real  enstence  along  with  the  prince,  with  a  number  of 
officers  and  attendants,  and  these  were  at  least  pensioned  off  by  King 
Frederick  when  he  began,  immediately  on  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1806,  to  treat  the  whole  of  his  people  as  a  meie  appendage 
to  his  court.  In  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  appear  in  the 
midst  of  a  formal  court,  he  blessed  the  small  territory  of  Wirtem- 
berg with  a  high  and  lower  class  of  nobility,  hitherto  unknown. 
He  raised  a  number  of  the  servants  of  the  state,  and  other  fEivoured 
persons,  to  the  simple  rank  of  nobles,  and  made  them  barons,  or 
even  counts.  He  published  an  ordinance,  in  which  the  whole  list  of 
royal  and  princely  titles  of  his  house  was  minutely  prescribed;  and 
created  magnificent  ministers,  with  departments,  for  a  country  always 
easily  governed  hitherto  by  a  chanoellor  and  counciUors,  because 
these  new  creations  sounded  well:  the  whole  hierarchy  of  officials 
was  strictly  regulated.  The  papers  concerning  these  institutions  are 
so  drawn  up,  that  every  step  and  duty  of  the  officers  of  government 
of  the  people  are  minutely  prescribed,  and  the  joyous,  light-hearted 
Allemanians  were  constrained  and  drilled  in  aU  their  movements  in 
life  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  King  of  Wirtemberg,  more- 
over, was  the  only  one  among  all  ihe  German  princes  who  made 
any  attempt  to  maintain  his  dignity,  even  against  Napoleon  and  his 
generals,  although  with  small  success,  because  every  officer  considered 
It  a  point  of  honour  to  insuk  the  vassals  of  his  Emperor.  We  shall 
quote  a  single  example,  because  it  wiU  be  seen  in  what  spirit  the 
French  met  the  Grerman  princes,  even  before  the  war  with  Prussia, 
and  how  Napoleon  hsmseif  tieated  these  new  kings. 

In  order  to  guard  against  a  conflict  between  two  princes  of  the  then 
still  existing  empire.  Marshal  Bemadotte  took  possession  of  Anspach 
with  French  troops,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Bavaria;  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  been  obliged  to  cede  this  territory,  and  thus  the 
burdens  of  Bavaria  were  somewhat  lightened.  In  order  still  more 
to  ease  the  people,  Davoust  and  Ney  removed  a  portion  of  their 
troops  into  the  territories  of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden,  because  these 
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had  safiered  eompttratively  less  than  Bftvaria.  The  30,000  Austriaa 
prisoners  were  stul  also  detained  in  Swabia,  because  Napoleon  would 
not  dismiBB  them  till  the  flettlement  of  the  dispute  concerning  Gattaro. 
In  April,  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  complained  bitterly  to  Davoust, 
and  Davoust  conaalted  Berthier  on  the  subject,  whose  head-quartejai 
were  still  in  Munich.  Berthier  replied,  ^^  The  country  of  Wirtem- 
berg ought  not  to  be  spared  more  tnan  the  territory  of  other  princes. 
The  king  owes  the  Emperor  Napoleon  too  much,  not  to  feel  rejoiced 
at  finding  an  opportunity  of  firing  him  some  proof  of  his  th^rnkfiil* 
nesB."  ic  rom  mat  time  the  French  commisBianerBy  oontiBctors,  and 
other  subordinates,  pursued  so  appreaeive  a  course  of  conduct,  that  the 
king  at  last  wrote  to  Davoust  that  he  would  hare  Tecourse  to  force, 
and  drive  away  the  Ftench  agents  by  his  own  tsoops.  Davoust 
and  Berthier  were  greatly  offoaded;  and  the  latter  not  only  issued 
orders  to  disarm  every  Wirt^nberg  Boldier  who  should  attempt  to 
arrest  a  Frenchman,  but  he  abo  wrote  to  Napoleon,  and  demanded 
sotisfactiaii  to  be  taken  upon  King  Frederick  for  not  having  respected 
the  wishes  of  &e  Emperor,  to  whom  he  owed  everything.  In  a 
letter,  afterwards  printed,  Napoleon  fully  approved  of  Berthier''s 
conduct.*  Another  German  vassal  and  idoUser  of  Napoleon — the 
arch-chancellor  and  primste  of  the  old  empkre,  filled  with  fear  and 
dread  the  minds  of  all  those  Gesmans  who  had  any  feeling  for  the 
maxntenanoe  of  their  Im^^iage  aoid  matianalitV)  and  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  approachmg  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  when  he 
not  only  proposed  to  make  one  of  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  a  German  prince,  but  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
Catholic  clergy  of  Germany.  Carl  von  Dalberg,  who  shortly  before 
the  last  war  had  addressed  a  singular  half-poetical,  half- prosaic  letter 
to  the  German  oatiaa,  with  a  view  to  rouse  their  patriotism, 
suddenly  declared  his  intention  of  adopting  Cardinal  Feseh,  ^ 
uncle  oil  Napoleon,  as  his  <soadiutar — that  is,  in  other  words,  he 
desired  to  make  him  not  only  pamate  of -^  German  clergy,  but  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  principalities  of  Kstisbon  and  Ascn^enburg. 
On  this  occasion,  the  German  emperor,  whom  the  primate  was  still 
at  least  bound  to  acknowledge,  was  never  consulted:  his  protestations 
and  appeals  i^ainstBUch  a  step  were  wholly  in  vain,  and  the  nomination 
of  Cardinal  Fesch  to  the  dignity  of  coaajutar  was  announced  to  the 
Diet  in  Ratisbon  on  the  27th  of  May.  There  did  not  exist  a  full 
chapter,  but  those  ecclesiasticB  who  called  ^emselves  the  chapter 
were  the  ready  tools  of  Frendi  intrigues,  and  on  the  29th  of  May 
gave  in  their  consent  and  o&red  their  congratulaticsis  in  am  humble 
and  grateful  letter.  That  no  doubt  might  be  entertained,  that  the  whole 
plan  was  4xmcooted  by  the  Arch-cdianoeUor  of  France,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme  of  bringing  the  whole  people  of  Europe 

*  The  Empwor  wriUa;  '<Qu*il  Htdi  Batiafidt  de  la  fisniiet^  qn'il  aydit  montrfee 
dans  cette  ciroonstanoe,  qu'en  effet  le  Boi  de  Wortemberg  luidevait  usez  pour  qu'U 
s'acquitt&t  par  quelques  sacrifices,  et  qa'il  He  derait  pas  dtre  plus  m6nag6  que  les 
avtres  soaTendns.'' 
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under  subjection  to  French  princes,  this  letter  was  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur* 

Darmstadt,  which  had  done,  and  continued  to  do,  everything  in 
its  power  to  give  satisfaction  to  France,  and  the  city  of  Frankfort, 
which  gave  such  splendid  and  costly  entertainments  to  the  French 
generals  and  officers,  and  showed  itself  always  ready  to  do  what  was 
aemanded,  were  also  obliged  to  feel  the  consequences  t>f  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  They  became  conscious  that  they  were  merely  tools  in 
Napoleon's  hands,  and  that  both  emperor  and  empire  had  lost  all 
their  importance,  even  before  any  declaration  to  that  efifect  was  issued. 
In  order  to  please  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Darmstadt  had  raised 
an  army  of  10,000  men,  and  was  obliged  to  send  this  ill-paid  and 
ill -fed  force  to  assist  the  French  in  their  operations  against  the  Em- 

Ecror  of  Germany;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  Augereau,  with 
is  division,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  terntory  of  Darmstadt  as 
early  as  January,  and  expressly  declared,  that  both  soldiers  and 
officers,  without  regard  to  the  peace  or  their  alliance,  must  be  sup* 
ported  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Augereau's  division,  indeed, 
marched  to  Fnuikfort,  but  Lefebvre,  with  nis,  came  in  their  stead. 
A  contribution  of  no  less  than  four  millions  of  francs  was  laid  upon 
the  city  of  Frankfort,  under  the  absurd  pretence  that  the  traders  of 
Frankfort  were  in  close  connexion  with  England,  and  formed  the 
channel  for  the  distribution  and  sale  of  Enghsh  merchandise  in  and 
through  Germany. 

B. — CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  AUSTEBLITZ  TO  PRUSSIA, 

TILL  JULY,  1806. 

Every  one  saw,  what  even  the  French  writers  of  our  own  days, 
who  do  not  regard  it  as  an  act  of  patriotism  to  write  in  the  old  tone, 
readily  admit,  that  after  the  agreement  of  the  3rd  of  November, 
and  the  threatening  measures  adopted  as  its  result,  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  no  other  resource  than  to  comply  with  the  wish  ot  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  to  send  his  Silesian  arm^,  which  was  ready 
for  the  field,  to  Bohemia  against  Baraffuay  d'HilUers.  Those,  too, 
who  knew  Napoleon  best,  were  persuaded  that  he  would  never  rest 
till  he  had  trodden  down  and  humiliated  Prussia;  if,  however,  the 
Prussians  had  appeared  in  Bohemia,  the  Russians  would  not  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry  with  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  opponents  of  Hardenberg  and  the  patri- 
otic party  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  king,  who  to  the  end  loved 
the  middle  path,  and  favoured  a  timid  policy,  to  such  a  point,  that 
he  not  only  selected  Haugwitz  for  his  mission  to  the  French  head- 
quarters, but  ^ve  him  the  most  indefinite  instructions  instead 
of  those  definite  demands,  which  by  virtue  of  the  agreement 
of  the  3rd  of  November,  he  was  bound  to  have  preferred.  The 
French  ambassador  in  Berlin  fully  informed  his  master  of  these 
things,  and  added,  as  we  now  learn  from  published  extracts  from 
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his  letters,  that  the  old  field-marshal,  who  should  have  been  the 
very  one  to  have  counselled  action,  had  given  his  advice  in  favour 
of  treating  and  writing.  We  subjoin  this  passage  of  the  letter, 
because  it  furnishes  us  with  the  reason  why  Napoleon  from  that  time 
cherished  the  idea  of  being  able  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  Prussia.* 
No  one,  moreover,  suspected,  what  probably  Haugwitz  and  his  party 
knew  perfectly  well,  that  the  whole  military  department  of  the  state 
was  in  an  incomprehensibly  bad  condition :  this  first  became  obvious 
at  the  end  of  1806.  It  was  believed  that  even  the  garrison  of 
Berlin  and  the  hospital  department  had  received  marchmg  orders, 
that  magazines  were  everywhere  collected,  the  fortresses  in  good 
condition,  and  everything  ready  for  war.  Lord  Harrowby  had  come 
to  Berlin  and  made  the  most  splendid  offers;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  take  a  bold  step,  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  might  have  had  the  aid  of  the  Russian  army  retiring  from 
Austria,  of  tne  combined  Rusidan,  English,  and  Swedish  army  in 
Hanover,  and  of  large  subsidies  from  England;  Haugwitz  was  again 
obliged  to  help  him  out.  Haugwitz's  design  was  to  betray  every 
one  without  loss  to  himself,  as  we  shall  presently  prove,  because, 
in  a  conversation  with  G^ntz,  at  a  later  period,  he  made  a  merit  of 
his  disloyalty.  He  did  not  suspect  that  the  French  saw  through 
him,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  tne  Russians,  the  English,  and  the 
German  people,  felt  towards  him  the  deepest  contempt.  His  selfish 
cunning  completely  mined  Prussia  at  a  time  when  there  were  still 
hopes  of  deliverance. 

Haugwitz  did  not  hurry  himself  in  the  execution  of  a  commission 
in  which  everything  depended  upon  promptitude.  He  suffered 
himself  to  be  kept  back  by  Bemadotte,  to  whom  Napoleon  had  given 
instructions  to  that  effect,  from  continuing  his  journey  to  Briinn, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  head-quarters  were  about  to  be  changed 
to  Iglau ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  detained  by  all  sorts  of  arts 
find  delays,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Briinn  till  the  28th  of  November. 
Both  the  emperors  heard  of  his  arrival;  and  when  Savary  came 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  latter 
wished  to  send  his  minister  Novosilzoff  with  Savary  to  Briinn,  in 
order  to  unite  with  Haugwitz  in  making  proposals  for  a  peace : 
Napoleon,  however,  frustrated  this  design.  Savary  forbade  Novo- 
silzoff's  mission,  and  Napoleon  did  not  receive  Haugwitz  till 
after  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  on  the  7th  of  December.  Haugwitz 
then  made  no  mention  of  the  real  objects  of  his  mission;  he  only 
congratulated  the  Emperor  on  his  victory,  and  made  a  general  offer  of 
Prussian  mediation*    In  order  to  delay  matters  till  the  mediation 

*  Laforest  writes,  that  Mollendorf  had  said:  "  Puifque  le  Comte  Haugwitz  6tait 
all^  Boumettre  i  TEmpereTir  Napoleon  lea  bases  de  la  padfication,  Viguiti  de- 
mandait  d'attendre  ses  premieres  lettrea.  IVailleiiTS  les  armies  prasienncs 
n'araient  point  achey^  leurs  mouTements  de  concentration  ;  il  y  aurait  de  la 
timerttd  k  se  prononcer  imm^diatcment;  il  imporCait  absolnment  de  gagner  plnsieurs 


semames." 
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should  &11  awa^  of  itself,  Napoleon  o£^d  to  aooept  it,  on  conditionfl 
which  Hangwitz  was  fint  obliged  to  communicate  to  his  court; 
whikty  however^  the  answer  was  coming.  Napoleon  had  time  to 
complete  his  arrangements  with  Austria.  The  conditions  were  so 
djawn  up,  that  the  Emperer  of  the  French  gained  time  in  the  north 
without  sacrificing  anytning  whatever  in  the  south.  He  demanded 
from  Prussia  that  she  should  prevent  the  English  or  Bussians 
from  undertaking  anything  against  Holland  from  the  Prussian  side, 
and  that  a  large  space  aroimd  the  fortress  should  be  evacuated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  garrison  in  Hamehi,  in  order  to  enable 
the  troops  to  get  supplies.  Before,  however.  Major  Pfuhl  arrived 
with  an  answer  fix}m  Berlin,  Haugwits  suffered  himself  to  be  so 
harassed,  that  Prussia  was  exposed  to  contempt  in  the  qres  of  the 
whole  world.* 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  as  Napoleon  learned  from 
Laforest's  letters,  had  the  efiect  of  again  throwing  the  Prussian  court 
completely  into  the  power  of  the  French  party;  and  not  only  Lom- 
bard, but  even  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  took  all  imaginable  pains  to 
persuade  the  French  ambassador  that  there  never  had  beien  any 
serious  intention  of  forming  an  alliance  with  other  powers  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  French  love  of  conquest  The  king  was 
very  £u  from  prescribing  a  becoming  earnestness  to  his  minister  in 
his  negotiations  with  Napoleon,  for  this  could  only  have  been 
observed  hadhe  accepted  the  means  o&rod  to  him  by  England  and 
Russia,  in  order  to  be  able  to  begin  a  struggle  with  better  hopes  of 
success  than  he  was  in  a  condition  afterwar<u  to  do  in  September. 
Lord  Harrowbv  had  come  to  Berlin  to  offer  oonaideraUe  subsidies, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  sent  Prince  Dol^rucki,  who  was  after- 
wards followed  by  the  Qrand-DukeConstantme,  to  place  the  Rnasian 
army  in  Silesia  and  that  in  Mecldenbur]^  at  the  disposal  of  the 
king.  As  to  Lombard's  conversation  with  Laforest,  we  mye  his 
words  below.  They  themselves  give  the  best  evidence  of  we  tone 
of  that  unf>rincipledset  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  misemble 
way  in  wmoh  they  obstructed  all  useful  and  honourable  mea8aie8.t 

*  Here  again  we  nrast  ezpreai  our  vegret  tiiat  Napoleon  alwaya  prefers 
boasting  to  trath.  Hia  Tenrion  is,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  Hangwitc,  but 
immediatelj  referred  him  to  Talleynmd.  We  do  not  see  why  the  aooonnt  given  in 
the  text  is  not  as  honourable  to  him  as  the  other;  nor  do  we  see  whj  Hardenberg, 
from  whose  note  to  Lord  Hanowby  we  have  taken  the  passage,  sfaoiud  have  giyen 
a  ihlse  aoooont  of  the  matter. 

f  Laforest  states  that  Lombard  had  dedared  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
**  que  sans  doute  il  anrait  pa  se  tnmver  acddentiellement  dans  le  cas  d'^ponaer  la 
oause  de  TAutriehe^  s*il  amt  M  possible  qne  rSmpeveur  NapoUon  e6t  coajtBt€  la 
perte  de  cette  oonronne;  mais  la  pens^e  dn  roi  s'^tait  toi^onrs  reftisee  k  admettre 
uae  telle  supposition.  La  conyention,  ^ue  VEmptreitr  Alexamdn  bd  avait  arraMe 
arait  pa  etre  roavrage  d*ane  machination  in^sistible,  mais  la  pena^e  sto^te  reseor- 
talt  du  contraste  qni  s*£tait  fidt  remarqoer  entre  les  ordres  oiBciels  et  la  lentenr 
calcolee  des  pr£paratLGk  11 7  arait  ea  plan  sur  plan,  moavement  snr  monrement; 
en  r^soltat,  on  n'avait  cherdie  qa*ik  gagner  on  terns,  sans  fidre  sortir  mi  seal 
bataillon  des  frontidres.  On  derait  an  roi  la  justice  de  penser  qttll  n*e&t  pas  agi 
ainsi,  s'il  arait  eu  I'intention  de  fiUre  la  goene  jl  la  France.    On  en  savait  asses  i 
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The  Dake  of  Brunswick  held  similar  language,  but  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  allege  that  Prussia  would  only  have  felt  itself  impelled  to 
action  had  there  been  a  manifest  intention  wholly  to  annihilate  Aus- 
tria. He  said  that  Prussia  had  only  felt  desirous  of  lending  assist- 
ance to  Austria,  in  case  the  latter  state  should  be  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  calculated  to  endanger  its  future  safety;  that  the  king,  how<^ 
ever,  was  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  might  cede  his  Swabian  pos- 
sessions without  danger,  and  must  also  acknowledge  the  present  state 
of  things  in  Italy^  which  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  before  the 
war.  That  fears  were  indeed  entertained  that  France  might  also 
demand  a  part  of  the  Tyrol,  or  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  but,  added 
the  duke,  and  truly  not  much  to  his  honour,  even  this  would  furnish 
no  reason  for  Prussia  to  fulfil,  if  it  were  still  called  upon  to  do  so,  the 
promise  which  she  had  previously  made  to  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 

Before  anything  was  known  of  Haugwitz's  second  audience,  Har- 
denb^rg  offered  to  the  Russian  and  English  ministers  to  grant  an 
a^lum  to  the  English  and  Russian  troops  on  Prussian  territory,  should 
Hanover  be  again  taken  possession  of  by  the  French.  Whilst  nego- 
tiations were  going  on  for  the  evacuation  of  Hanover,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  French,  Napoleon  had  extorted  from  Haugwitz, 
by  threats^  his  agreement  to  an  alliance,  ofiensive  and  defensive, 
between  Prussia  and  France.  As  soon  as  the  cowardice  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  Prussians  were  made  known  to  Napoleon  by  La- 
forest's  letters,  and  his  negotiations  with  Austria  had  proceeded  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  received  the  Prussian  minister  on  nis  second  au- 
dience, on  the  Idth  of  December,  in  Schonbrunn,  in  a  spirit  very 
different  firom  that  in  which  he  had  received  him  on  his  first,  at 
Saruschitz. 

On  the  13th,  Napoleon  addressed  to  Haugwitz  the  vehement 
language  which  will  be  found  in  Thibaudeau;'*^  we  very  much 
doubt,  however,  of  the  truth  of  his  having  given  the  blunt 
answer,  which  is  recorded  in  all  books,  to  Haugwitz,  in  reply  to 
his  congratulations  dn  ihe  victory  of  Austerlitz,  or  of  his  having 
been  unwise  enough  to  have  alleged  that  he  knew  that  this  com- 
pliment had  previously  been  intended  to  have  a  very  different 
direction.  Napoleon  was  by  far  too  much  accustomed  first  to  draw 
into  his  snares  those  whom  he  wished  to  destroy,  to  insult  his 
creature  the  Prussian  minister,  and  to  alarm  the  king,  as  early  as 
the  7th,  when  the  negotiations  with  Austria  were  only  just  com- 
menced. This  ifl  oorxoborated  by  the  34th  bulletin,  whose  date  is 
precisely  of  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  Haugwitz's  audience, 
just  r^erred  to,  took  place.     In  this  bulletin,  in  which  Napoleon's 

Berlin  pour  avoir  comprii,  qu'aprds  le  paasoge  dn  Bhln  il  y  ayait  des  jointiires,  par 
Q^  il  eilt  6t6  fiuale  de  porter  des  ooups  fiinestes  ^  rann^e  faeox^n^e,  8i  on  ne  Tavait 
paB  fiiit,  c'^tait  done,  que  le  loi  ne  FaTait  pas  ▼oulu.*' 

•  "  Le  Conralat  et  I'Empize,''  per  A.  O.  ThiVaudeatL  Fans,  Beneuazd,  1831.  Em- 
pire, voL  ii,  p.  54k 
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hand  is  easily  recognised,  he  mentions  the  names  of  all  those  upon 
whom  he  can  reckon  in  reference  to  the  weak  kin^.  He  there 
praises  the  right-mindedness  and  great  wisdom  of  the  king,  the 
great  political  ability  of  Haugwitz,  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  of 
Mbllendorf,  Knobelsdorf,  and  Xombard,  councillors  of  state,  who  all 
understood  admirably  how  to  defeat  and  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
England.  To  these  diplomatic  sentences  he  does  not,  indeed,  fail 
to  subjoin  a  military  phrase,  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion:  **  Even 
although  the  Prussians  should  have  declared  themselves,"  says  the 
bulletin,  **  no  other  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  avowal  of 
150,000  additional  enemies,  than  a  temporary  prolongation  of  the 
war;  happily,  however,  all  intrigues  were  frustrated  by  the  great 
wisdom  of  the  King  of  Prussia/*  Napoleon's  conduct  towards 
Prussia  was  the  same  as  it  had  always  been  towards  states  whose 
overthrow  he  had  sworn — he  first  drew  it  towards  himself,  in  order 
to  isolate  it,  and  then  by  de^ees  brought  forward  his  own  peculiar 
views.  In  pursuing  his  object,  such  men  as  Haugwitz,  Lombard, 
Lucchesini,  Bcyme,  and  Zastrow,  were  most  suitable  tools,  because 
they,  and  especially  the  first  three,  thought  themselves  quite  matches 
for  Talleyrand  at  intrigue. 

At  his  first  audience,  on  the  7th  of  December,  Haugwitz  was  con- 
soled; at  the  second,  on  the  13th,  in  Schonbrunn,  he  was  bullied,  but 
in  such  a  manner,  that  his  politics  were  praised,  whilst  those  of  his 
opponents  were  virulently  abused.     The  Emperor  commenced  with 
politeness  and  in  a   complimentary  strain,  which  was  manifestly 
intended  for  Haugwitz  and  his  party,  and  then  proceeded,  in  the 
tone  so  well  known  in  his  bulletins,  to  speak  of  the  part  which 
Prussia  had  played  in  recent  events.     The  whole  of  his  outbreaks 
were  rude  and  ofiensivc,  although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  all 
his  reproaches  were  true.     Napoleon  concluded  his  vehement  lan- 
guage by  words  which  no  one  but  Haugwitz  would  have  patiently 
submitted  to  hear,  and  made  proposals,  or  rather  issued  commands, 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  the  English  (Governor- 
General  of  India  recently  treated  the  conquered  Sikhs.     Napoleon 
said  in  express  terms  to  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
*^  I  could,  if  I  had  pleased,  nave  taken   signal  vengeance  upon 
Prussia  for  the  many  acts  of  treachery  which  she  has  done  towards 
me, — ^I  could  have  taken  possession  of  Silesia — ^restored  Poland — 
and  inflicted  a  blow  upon  Prussia  from  which  she  never  would  have 
recovered.    I  prefer,  however,  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  act  magnani- 
mouslj.     I  am  ready  to  overlook  these  things,  on  condition  that 
Prussia  forthwith  forms  an  indissoluble  alliance  with  France,  and,  as 
a  pledge  of  this  alliance,  makes  an  exchange  with  me  for  Hanover." 
Wo  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  find  in  Lefebvre,  whose  account  is 
founded  upon  documents,  the  details  of  the  miserable  acts  by  which 
Napoleon  urged  on  Haugwitz  (as  he  did  the  Count  St.  Julian 
in  1800)  to  a  step  of  which  no  one  ever  dreamt  in  Berlin,  and  for 
which  he  had  no  powers.    According  to  his  well-known  fashion^ 
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Napoleon  one  while  flattered  the  xpinister  whom  he  deeply  despised, 
and  sometimes  ventured  boldly  to  say  that  Prussia  had  only  now  to 
choose  between  an  alliance  ana  war.  Talleyrand,  together  with  all 
the  marshals^  afterwards  frightened  the  miserable  intnguer  with  the 
representation  that  the  French  were  about  immediately  to  advance 
into  Silesia,  then  destitute  of  troops.  Within  two  days  he  yielded, 
without  taking  much  time  for  reflection — or  without  even  nego- 
tiating. This  appears  from  his  signing,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
after  a  single  day  and  two  nights,  not  a  treaty  agreed  upon  as  it 
were  between  him  and  Talleyrand,  but  one  laid  before  him  by 
Duroc,  marshal  of  the  palace,  as  an  unchangeable  law. 

By  virtue  of  this  treaty,  which  Haugwitz  signed  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  his  king  and  master  had,  on  account  of  the  pledge 
required  at  the  first  audience  for  the  mediation  of  Prussia,  made 
very  difierent  arrangements  with  England  and  Bussia,  France 
maae  over  its  right  to  Hanover,  which  was  no  right,  to  Prussia; 
whilst  in  return  Prussia  left  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  to  Bavaria, 
which  in  its  turn  ceded  the  duchy  of  Berg  to  France.  In  addition 
to  this,  Prussia  relinquished  Neufchatcl  and  the  duchy'  of  Cleves, 
together  with  the  fortress  of  Wesel,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
We  have  already  observed  that  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  Murat, 
obtained  the  provinces  ceded  by  Prussia  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  under 
the  title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg.  Berthier  was  created  Prince 
of  Neufchatel — the  son  of  a  keeper  of  the  palace  of  Versailles  was 
made  chief  of  the  haughtiest  aristocracy — emulating  in  their  pre- 
tensions the  pride  of  the  patricians  of  Berne  or  Lucca.  Prussia,  it 
was  said,  gained  thereby  600,000  souls,  because  the  provinces  ceded 
by  it  contained  only  400,000,  whibt  Hanover  counted  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  The  continued  possession  of  Hanover,  however,  was  in 
no  respects  guaranteed ;  for  a  peace  must  at  last  be  made  with  Eng- 
land, and  England  could  not  conclude  a  peace  without  the  restora- 
tion of  the  electorate  to  her  royal  family.  Haugwitz  having  signed 
tlie  treaty,  Laforest,  the  French  ambassador,  was  obliged  to  declare 
in  Berlin  that  Prussia  could  only  be  put  in  actual  possession  of 
Hanover  when  all  the  enemies  of  the  French — the  English,  Rus- 
sians, and  Swedes — had  left  Northern  Germany,  and  commenced 
their  return  to  their  respective  countries.  The  treaty  of  the  15th  of 
December  has  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  printed  in  any  collec- 
tion of  treaties,  but  it  probably  also  contains  the  consent  ol  Prussia 
to  recognise,  if  not  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  yet  the  other 
sacrifices  imposed  upon  the  Emperor  of  Austna  by  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  concluded  ten  days  afterwards. 

Li  this  way  Haugwitz  was  used  not  only  to  deprive  Prussia  of 
principalities  which  were  among  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
house  of  HohenzoUem,  but  to  compel  Austria  to  accept  uncon- 
ditionally whatever  was  prescribed  by  Napoleon.  The  conditions 
of  the  peace  of  Presburg  were  not  set  forth  by  Talleyrand  till  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  in  which  those  conditions 
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-were  already  recognised  hj  Haugwitz:  they  had  been  TorbaUy  oom- 
municated  by  Napoleon  to  the  Emperor  of  Germanj  at  SaroMchitzL 
Haugwitz,  on  his  journey  back  to  Berlin,  met  Major  Pfiihl,  who  was 
the  bearer  of  fieeh  instructions  for  his  guidance  m  refexence  to  Na- 
poleon's proposals  of  the  7th  of  December.  He  took  tiie  mi^or  back 
with  him,  because,  after  the  treaty  which  he  had  signed,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the  question  of  mediation  was 
of  course  at  an  end. 

Haugwitz  himself  felt  the  full  force  of  what  he  had  done;  he  saw 
beforehand  that  Hardenberg  would  never  consent  to  the  loss  of  the 
principalities  in  Franconia,  which  he  still  assiduously  watched  over 
from  Berlin;  he  therefore  neither  despatched  courier  nor  letter  to 
give  intelligence  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  on  the 
15th  of  December.  The  king  was  not  informed  of  the  fact  till  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  and  then  by  Haugwitz  in  person.  He  was 
astounded  when  he  read  the  treaty,  not  because  he  at  onoe  became 
fully  aware  of  all  its  consequences,  but  because,  without  wishing  or 
wilung  it,'  he  foimd  himseli  all  at  once  removed  from  his  old  vacil- 
lating middle  position,  and  compelled  to  a  determinate  end.  At 
the  time  of  Haugwitz's  return,  Lord  Harrowby  and  Jackson,  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  English  government,  were  in  Berlin,  and  en- 
gaged in  umng  the  weak-minded  king  to  follow  the  counsels  of  the 
patriotic  and  bolder  members  of  his  council;  but  although  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  were  assisted  strenuously  by  the  Swedish  minister,  by 
Prince  Dolgorucki,  and  by  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  who  had 
also  come  to  Berlin,  the  king  could  only  be  persuaded  to  adopt  a 
new  half  measure. 

With  respect  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  though  not  to  his  opinions, 
we  think  that  every  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  letters  of  the 
French  ambassador  Laforest,  because  they  entirely  concur  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  Prussian  court  and  cabinet. 
Instead  of  ratifying  the  treaty  unconditionally,  if  there  was  really  a 
determination  to  maintain  peace  at  all  cost,  or  of  rejecting  it  al^o- 
lutely  if  there  was  an  intention  of  forming  an  alliance  with  England, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  bidding  defiance  to  the  threats  of  Napoleon, 
and,  if  necessary,  taking  the  field,  it  was  resolved  to  ratify  the  treaty^ 
with  a  reserve.  This  reservation  was  to  consist  in  taking  possession 
of  Hanover  only  for  a  time,  because  Hardenberg  placed  in  the 
clearest  light  the  haste  and  indiscretion  of  which  Haugwitz  had  been 
guilty  in  ceding  provinces  against  the  possession  of  which  there  was 
neither  claim  nor  objection  to  be  raised,  in  exchange  for  a  country 
which  could  never  be  either  justly  or  securely  held  without  the  con- 
sent of  its  rightful  hereditary  sovereigns.  The  kin^  himself  had  at 
that  time  so  little  suspicion  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
German  Empire,  that  he  was  desirous  of  the  subsequent  introduction 
of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  December,  to  the  effect  that 
the  electoral  dignity  of  Hanover  should  be  transferred  to  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel.    The  king  then,  with  the  above-mentioned  reserva- 
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tion,  ratified  the  treaty — liiat  is,  he  added  to  the  latification,  bj 
way  of  explanation,  the  points  agreed  upon  as  necessary  in  the 
assembly  oi  his  council.  The  French  ambassador  was  at  first  un- 
'wiDing  to  receire  it  in  this  foim,  and  when  he  did  accept  it,  declared 
that  he  did  so  only  on  condition  that  if  the  Emperor  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  ratification  accompanied  by  such  reserves,  it  should  be  con- 
ffldered  as  null. 

This  alarmed  the  kin^  anew,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  Haug* 
witz  himself  to  Paris  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  he 
recommends  his  representative^  although  the  latter  concluded  this 
scandalous  treaty,  and  therefore  could  not  be  much  inclined  to 
press  for  essential  alterations  in  its  terms>  as  a  man  possessing  his 
whole  confidence*  Without  waitine:  for  the  result,  Prussia  imme- 
diately acted  thereon,  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon 
would  unhesitatingly  accept  the  reservations  appended  to  the  treaty 
of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive.  The  king  caused  to  be  com- 
mimicated  to  the  English,  and  to  Count  Munster,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  B&m  in  Hanover,  what  was  also  expressed  by  Gormt  Schu- 
lenberg-Kehnert  in  the  patent  whereby  possession  was  to  be  taken, 
'^  Tliat  Hanover  was  to  be  taken  under  Prussian  protection  and 
administration  only  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace."  The 
Prussian  divisions  were  now  disbanded,  as  if  everythmg  was  over, 
andxemoyed  to  their  old  permanent  quarters,  whilst  those  of  France 
still  remained  together  in  a  threatening  attitude  on  the  Maine  and  in 
South  Germany.  Sweden,  England,  and  Russia,  were  called  upon 
by  Prussia  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Hanover  and  Lauenburg. 
When  Haugwitz  arrived  in  Paris,  Napoleon  was  already  informed 
that  England  and  Russia  were  indignant  at  the  occupation  of 
Hanover  by  Prussian  troops,  and  that  it  had  disbanded  its  armies 
fix>m  an  ill-timed  principle  of  economy.  He  knew,  besides,  perfectly 
well  with  whom  be  had  to  do,  and  now  he  might  deal  with  Haug- 
witz. He  therefore  played  the  buUy,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
with  j^ple  such  as  Haugwitz,  the  irrince  of  the  Peace,  and  those 
of  their  stamp.  He  used  severe  language,  and  threatened  the  downfal 
of  Prussia.  A  few  days,  however,  after  this  first  stormy  audience, 
Talleyrand  announced  to  the  count,  that  as  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  December  had  not  been  ratified  within  the  specified  term,  the 
Emperor  would  consider  it  as  not  concluded,  and  caused  another  to 
be  submitted  to  him. 

This  treaty,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  law,  which  Haugwitz 
was  required  to  sign  unconditionally,  was  afterwards  laid  before 

*  "^ M.  mon  fr^re,  le  Comte  de Haugwitz,  aura  Hionnenr de  remeitre  kV.lL oette 
lettze,  et  d'acqnitter  enrers  elle  la  dette  de  confiance  que  m'impoflent  nos  noaTeaqx 
rapporti.  Qui,  mieuz  que  lui,  pent  mettre  la  derni^re  main  k  oe  qui  fat  son 
ouTTage  ?  Honor6  de  yoe  bont^  a  Vienne,  j'esp^ie  qu'il  aura  le  bonheur  de  Tdtre 
k  Paris,  n  sera  inteipr^te  des  derniers  yeux  qui  me  restent  k  iaire  depuis  qua  noa 
interets  sont  les  memes.  H  connait  ma  manidre  de  Yoir  sur  tous  les  oljets  que  nous 
engagements  laissent  en  suspens.  Je  prie  Y.  M.  de  Tecouter  avec  oonflanoe,  ne 
doutont  pas  que  sa  mission  ne  lessenre  les  liens  qui  nous  unissent" 
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him  by  Daroc,  Its  conditions  speak  the  feelings  and  contempt  of 
Napoleon  for  Prussia  in  such  unmistakeable  language,  that  every 
one  who  had  observed  his  mode  of  conduct,  from  that  time 
despaired  of  Prussia,  and  consequently  of  Germany.  The  terri- 
tory of  20,000  souls,  with  which  Prussia  was  to  be  compensated  for 
Anspach,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  December,  was  no 
longer  mentioned;  on  the  other  hand,  demands  were  made  in  this 
treaty  which  were  not  contained  in  the  former  one.  Prussia  was 
now  required  to  assume  a  decidedly  hostile  attitude  towards  England, 
and  to  shut  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ems,  against  all  English 
trade.  This  requirement  was  not  made  in  a  courtly  or  friendly  tone, 
but  Count  Haugwitz  .was  obliged  to  submit  to  receive  it,  accom* 
panied  by  threats  against  non-compliance.  .  He  was  told,  that  if  he 
refused  to  subscribe  this  new  treaty,  the  French  troops  would  be 
immediately  put  in  motion  against  Prussia.  The  count  made  no 
hesitation  of  signing  this  most  shameful  treaty  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1806,  and  sent  his  worthy  compeer,  the  Marquis  Luc* 
chesini,  to  work  out  its  ratification  in  Berlin.  This  ratification 
eventually  took  place;  but  Napoleon  did  not  wait  till  it  was  done. 
As  early  as  the  21st  of  February  Bemadotte  took  possession  of 
Anspach  for  Bavaria;  Oudinot,of  Neufchatel  for  Berthier ;  and  Murat, 
Wesel  and  Gleves  for  himself.  On  this  occasion  the  king  did  what 
was  extremely  oficnsive  to  the  French,  and  even  to  the  Germans,  by 
taking  a  journey  to  Stettin,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  Russians,  by  reviewing  them  on  their 
return  to  their  country;  and  yet,  on  the  9th  of  March,  he  ratified 
the  treaty  forced  upon  his  minister,  Haugwitz,  and  which  bound 
him  to  aaopt  hostile  measures  against  England  and  Russia.  It  was 
difficult  to  Know  what  to  conclude  from  the  fact  of  Prussia's  having 
on  the  one  hand  closed  her  ports  against  En^knd,  and  having,  on  the 
evacuation  of  Hameln  by  the  French,  taken  military  possession  of 
Hanover;  and,  on  the  other,  endeavouring  to  retain  the  friendship  of 
Russia^  and  being  treated  with  favour  by  the  English,  even  after  the 
28th.  On  the  assumption  of  a  hostile  attitude  by  Prussia  against 
England,  the  latter  anpeared  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  reprisals, 
for  they  caused  the  rrussisn  rivers  and  coasts  to  be  blockaded,  and 
laid  an  embargo  upon  all  Prussian  ships  in  their  harbours ;  contrary, 
however,  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  English,  they  delayed  its  exe- 
cution for  fourteen  days,  so  that  in  the  mean  time  all  the  Prussian 
ships  reached  safe  quarters. 

General  Count  Schulenberg-Kehnert,  who  shortly  before  had 
declared  that  he  took  possession  of  Hanover  only  till  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace,  issued  a  new  proclamation  on  the  1st  of  April, 
in  which  he  formally,  and  for  ever,  took  possession  of  Hanover  in 
the  name  of  his  king,  because  the  Kin^  ot  Prussia  bad  received  the 
coimtry  in  exchange  from  the  French,  to  whom  it  belonged  by 
riffht  of  conquest.  On  this,  neither  the  Hanoverian  nor  the  Eng- 
lish government  could  any  longer  remain  silent.    The  declaration  of 
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both  goyemmente  placed  tlie  miserable  and  cowardly  policy  of 
Prussia  in  such  a  light  as  to  destroy  all  possible  eonfioence  of  the 
smaller  powers  in  its  King  and  cabinet.  Lucchesini,  Haugwitz,  and 
their  comrades,  consoled  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  Grallo-Geiinan 
union  which  Napoleon  was  about  to  establish  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany,  under  the  name  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
with  an  idea,  thrown  out  by  the  French,  but  never  executed,  of  a 
Prussian  protectorate  to  be  established  in  North  Germany.  The 
dear-bougnt  possession  of  Hanover  became  very  uncertain  as  early 
as  April  and  May,  1806,  when  Napoleon  commenced  negotiations 
with  Fox.  Pitt  died  on  the  23rd  oi  January,  1806,  and  George  III. 
found  no  one  who  was  able  to  keep  together  a  ministry  except 
Pitt's  former  colleague,  Grenville.  Grenville,  who  had  undertaken 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  had  previously  refused  to  resume 
his  former  place  under  Pitt,  because  the  king,  in  order  to  exclude 
his  mortal  enemy,  Fox,  from  office,  would  not  give  his  assent  to  a 
union  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  on  which  Grenville  insisted.  The 
king  was  now,  however,  obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances:  after  a 
period  of  twenty  years  he  was  obliged  to  admit  into  his  councils  the 
man  who  had  so  abused  and  annoyed  him  in  the  North' American 
war,  for  Grenville  insisted  that  Fox  must  become  a  member  of  the 
administration.  For  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  Fox,  as  well  as 
Grenville,  as  members  of  the  opposition,  had  deeply  offended  the 
fanatical  and  Anglican  king,  by  oringing  forward  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  to  wnicli  the  king  was  bitterl}r  opposed.  Fox 
was  known  as  a  friend  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution;  he  and  his 
friends  were  also  spoken  of  with  praise  in  Bonaparte's  journals,  though 
they  bitterly  abused  the  English  and  Pitt.  As  early,  therefore,  as 
the  end  of  March,  a  correspondence  was  commenced  between  Fox  and 
Talleyrand .  This  correspondence  originated,  it  is  true,  in  an  occurrence 
merely  accidental,  and  had  no  political  object;  but  it  served  to  open 
up  the  way  for  the  commencement  of  negotiations  concerning  a  peace. 
Napoleon's  purpose,  of  driving  Prussia  from  its  position  as  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  disposed  him,  in  May,  more  than  ever 
to  draw  England  to  himself,  and  to  come  to  a  complete  breach  with 
Prussia:  Talleyrand,  therefore,  was  all  concession  towards  Fox,  and 
showed  himself  ready,  at  all  events,  to  negotiate  with  Russia  also. 
Among  the  English  who  had  been  detained  in  Verdun  during  the 
war  by  Napoleon,  was  Lord  Yarmouth :  by  Napoleon's  desire  he  re- 
turned to  London,  there  received  instructions,  came  again  to  Paris, 
and  found  means  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  arose  respecting  the 
participation  of  Russia  in  the  negotiations.  There  came  at  length 
to  be  merely  the  question  concemmg  Hanover  and  Sicily  to  arrange, 
in  order  afterwards  to  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  terras  of  a  treaty.  On 
the  13th  of  June  Lord  Yarmouth  announced  to  the  English  secre* 
tary  of  state — "That  Talleyrand  had  stated  to  him,  that,  since  such 
extreme  stress  was  laid  by  England  on  the  question  of  Hanover,  no 
difficulty  would  be  raised  on  that  point."    This  declaration  was  as 
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xaacli  as  to  say,  that  in  caaeof  radfltance,  Pnuflia  could  and  would  be 
obliged  to  rehnqoiah  Hanover;  and  the  declaration  was  accidentally 
mack  almost  at  the  same  time  as  England  (June  11th)  had  at  last 
unwillingly  felt  herself  oonatrained  to  issue  a  vehement  declaration  of 
war  against  Prussia. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  period  at  which  we  shall  again 
take  up  the  thread  of  the  history,  the  situation  of  Russia  was  in  the 
highest  degree  oriticaL  It  had  quite  unconditionally  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  because,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  February,  the  whole  direction  of  affidrs  had  been  under  the 
guidance  of  Haugwitz,  Lombard,  and  their  associates.  The  country 
had  sunk  so  deep,  that  even  the  King  of  Sweden,  notwithstanding 
his  insanity,  was  allowed  with  impunity  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Prus- 
sian powec  As  to  the  direction  of  Russian  affairs,  Napoleon^  after 
the  condusian  of  the  treaty,  forced  his  creature  Haugwits  upon  the 
King  of  Prusda,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  before  extorted  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  from  Haugwitz.  The  kind  of  politics,  how- 
ever, which  this  dishonest  minister  pursued,  may  be  best  learned  from 
an  account,  which  Gentz  has  left  behind  him,  of  a  conversation  which 
he  had  with  him  on  the  5th  of  October,  1806,  in  the  camp  at 
Weimar.  He  there  said,  without  any  feeling  of  hesitation  or  shame, 
that  he  and  his  party  had  been  falsely  accused  of  &vouring  Napoleon 
and  his  plans,  wnereas  their  object  had  been  above  all  thmgs  to  de- 
ceive all  the  other  powers,  and  France  especially;  and  that,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  this  line  of  conduct  had  become  their  duty. 
That  they  had  been  long  convinced  that  Napoleon  and  peace  were 
contradictory  terms,  and  therefore  had  wished  for  merely  the  shadow 
of  a  peace.  It  was  a  man,  who  after  this  fashion  scoiSed  at  honesty, 
fidehtjr,  and  his  pledged  word  and  honour,  who  obtained  the  whole 
direction  of  the  politiciAl  affairs  of  Prussia,  when  Napoleon,  according 
to  his  usage,  attacked  Hardenberg,  and  the  king  proved  weak  aim 
cowardly  enough  to  submit  to  his  demands. 

As  early  as  his  34th  bulletin,  Napoleon,  speaking  with  the  highest 
commendation  of  Haugwitz,  says  of  Haroenberg  (the  minister  of 
Prussia),  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  him  with  the  same  respect 
or  good  feeling  as  of  Haugwitz — for  that  Hardenberg ^  being  bom  in 
Hanover y  was  not  inaccessibk  to  the  golden  rain.  Orders  were  after* 
wards  sent  to  the  French  minister  in  Berlin,  desiring  him  to  have  no 
communications  with  Hardenberg  whatever,  to  make  none  to  him, 
and  to  receive  none  from  him. 

The  king,  however,  still  retained  him  in  the  ministry,  and  the  at- 
tacks in  the  Moniteur  were  continued.  Hardenberg  replied  to  the  lat^ 
of  these  attacks  in  the  Court  Jourtiol  of  the  31st  ot  March,  and  his 
reply  was  couched  in  so  vehement  a  tone,  that  the  Zastrows  and  Mol- 
lendorfs  filled  the  king's  mind  with  dread  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French;  and,  through  his  fear  of  war,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
minister.  On  the  1st  of  April  it  was  announced  in  the  Court 
Journal f  <'  That  the  minister  Von  Hardenberg  had  requested  permis- 
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sion  to  withdraw  from  public  affiurs^  and  had  in  consequence  received 
the  king's  assent.  That  Count  Haugwitz  was  now  me  sole  cabinet 
minister  by  whom  the  affidrs  of  ihe  state  would  in  future  be  con- 
ducted." During  the  night  which  followed  this  announcement^  ihe 
people  broke  Haugwitz's  windows  to  diow  their  hatred  of  him,  as 
the  head  of  the  French  partjr,  to  which  the  whole  business  of  the 
state  was  now  entrusted:  Prmce  Louis  Ferdinand  was  probably  not 
wholly  free  from  blame  in  this  outrage.  The  dispute  with  Sweden 
was  disgraceful  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  without  bemg  either  honour- 
able to  Grustayus  IV.,  or  advantageous  to  his  kingdom. 

When,  in  virtue  of  the  first  agreement  with  France. (of  the  15th  of 
December),  Prussia  took  possession  of  Hanover,  and  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  withdrawal  and  embarkation  of  the  Hanoverian  and 
English  troops,  and  the  return  of  the  Russians  to  their  own  country, 
Ghistavus  took  the  most  singular  steps.  Von  Bildt,  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador, was  first  obliged  to  announce  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Ratis- 
bon,  on  the  13di  of  January,  1806>  '^  That  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  illegal  acts  which  several  of  the  estates  committed  against 
the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  as  usurpation  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  upon  all  its  delib^tions  and  conclusions,  the  King  of 
Swed^i  would  no  longer  take  any  part  in  its  consultations."  Pre- 
vious to  this  the  king  had  issued  a  proclamation  from  Luneburg,  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  yield  to  the  Prussians  (as  the  English,  Prus- 
sians and  Hanoverians  had  done),  but  would  defend  the  territories  oi 
his  ally  against  them.  This  offensive  note  was  indeed  sent  back  by 
the  Diet,  and  the  king  found  it  advisable  to  allow  his  troops  to  retire 
beyond  the  Elbe,  but  he  desired  them  to  remain  in  the  territory  of 
Lauenbui^.  Prussia  having  taken  definitive  possession  of  Hanover 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  the  Swedes  were  required  to  evacuate  Liauen* 
bui^.  Count  Lowenheim^  however,  declared  on  the  13th  of  April  to 
the  Prussian  commander  in  Hanover  and  the  Mark,  that  he  had 
received  orders  to  protect  Lauenburg  by  force  of  arms,  because  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  guaranteed  to  the  njng  of  England  the  posses- 
sion of  the  country  north  of  the  Elbe.  This  led  to  a  war  between 
Sweden  and  Prussia^  which  was  in  reality  no  war,  but  served  to  de- 
stroy Prussia  completely  in  the  public  opinion.  Sweden  was  suffered 
with  impunity  to  insult  Prussia,  at  the  very  same  time  that  Napo- 
leon threw  all  sorts  of  contempt  upon  it  in  his  bulletins  and  in  nis 
journals,  and  Hardenberg  was  punished  because  he  returned  a  sharp 
answer,  and  when  Fox,  in  his  speeches  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
English  declarations,  placed  the  miserable  and  contemptible  character 
of  the  Prussian  policy  in  a  clearer  light,  and  with  bitterer  and 
keener  language,  than  that  employed  by  Napoleon  himself 

The  whole  of  this  Swedish  war  was  limited  to  a  skirmish,  because 
the  Prussians  did  not  wish  to  excite  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  no  desire  to  deal  honesdy  with  the  French.  Two  thousand 
Prussians  were  sent  across  the  Elbe,  and  would  have  had  a  serious 
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affair  with  400  Swedes  who  were  at  Seefeld,  but  they  had  taken  yeiy 
good  care  not  to  cut  them  off,  and  to  leave  open  for  them  a  way  to  re- 
treaty  so  that  in  fact  they  merely  drove  them  out  of  Lauenbur^.  On 
this  occasion  Gustavus  IV.  shjpwed  far  less  hesitation  in  treating  the 
Prussians  with  hostility,  than  Frederick  William  III.  had  shown 
with  regard  to  the  Swedes.  He  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  Prussian 
sliips  in  his  harbours;  and  in  a  note  which  he  caused  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Diet  in  Ratisbon,  on  the  13th  of  May,  he  declared  that  Prussia 
had  broken  the  peace  of  the  country.  He  sent  a  part  of  his  fleet  to 
sea,  and  closely  blockaded  the  Prussian  harbours,  especially  those  of 
Memel,  Danzig,  and  Pillau.  Prussia  adopted  no  serious  measures 
even  after  these  open  hostilities:  she  applied  for  the  intervention  and 
mediation  of  Russia,  which,  however,  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  unfortunate  King  of  Sweden.  From  that  time 
forward  Sweden  and  Prussia  remained  in  hostile  array  against  each 
other  on  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania.  Although  the  blockade  in  the 
Baltic  was  raised  at  the  request  of  Russia,  Sweden  and  Prussia  con- 
tinued till  after  the  battle  of  Jena  in  a  relation  ¥4iich  was  vezy 
favourable  to  Napoleon's  plans,  for  had  they  been  on  friendly  terms, 
the  remnant  of  the  Pnissian  army  defeated  at  Jena  might  have  found 
an  asylum  and  reinforcements  in  Pomerania.  The  unfortunate  con* 
dition  of  King  Gustavus,  who  was  neither  absolutely  insane  nor 
compos  mentis^  not  only  appeared  in  these  transactions,  but  also  in  the 
tyrannical  decrees  which  ne  issued  out  of  hatred  to  Napoleon,  and 
in  his  conduct  in  Pomerania.  Whilst  he  declared  himself  against 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  Empire,  even  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  announced  it,  and  laid  down 
his  dignity,  he  annihilated  the  constitution  which  he  himself  had 
guaranteed  to  Pomerania,  and  attempted  to  force  upon  the  province 
the  unconditional  acceptance  of  Swedish  laws  and  Swedish  tribunals. 
But  the  more  proofs  of  insanity  were  manifested  by  the  King  of 
Sweden,  the  more  discreditable  was  it  for  Prussia  to  suffer  herself 
for  nine  montlis  to  be  treated  by  him  with  every  sort  of  insult  and 
contempt. 

C. — CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE  BATTLE  OP   AUSTERLITZ  TO 

ITALY. 

In  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  unnatural  union  of 
the  legal  tribunals,  and  other  institutions  of  the  revolution,  with  a 
military  autocracy,  and  the  usages  of  feudal  times,  were  much  more 
consequently  carried  out  than  in  Germany.  According  to  the  new 
system,  the  seat  of  a  European  Empire  was  to  be  established  in  Paris, 
to  which  the  whole  continent  was  to  be  in  subjection.  No  one  was 
from  thenceforward  to  reign  and  to  be  secure  on  his  throne,  unless  he 
was  some  blood  relation  of  Bonaparte,  or  some  obedient  vassal  whom 
he  had  bound  to  himself  by  the  ties  of  marriage,  or  at  least  by  birth 
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a  Frenchman.  The  kings  of  the  new  Empire,  even  although  Napo- 
leon's brothers,*  continued  to  be  his  servants,  and  were  required  to 
attach  greater  importance  to  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of 
French  interests  and  French  views,  than  to  the  well-being  of  their 
subjects.  Generals,  officers,  soldiers,  diplomatists,  and  creatures  of 
all  kinds  were  to  be  fed  upon  the  marrow  of  all  countries,  and  their 
crimes  to  be  regarded  as  the  virtues  of  heroes.  And  when  we  now 
know  this,  who  will  blame  the  French  for  considering  Napoleon  as 
their  deliverer,  and  for  worshipping  him  as  the  idol  of  French 
interests  and  claims? 

That  this  policy  afiected  the  spoiling  of  all  Europe  will  hereafter 
appear  most  clearly  from  his  conduct  towards  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  may  be  made  obvious  enough  from  a  very  brief  notice  of  the 
arrangements  which  Napoleon  made  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in 
Italy.  We  shall  commence  with  Upper  Italy,  although  the  steps 
agamst  the  pope,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Bonapartist  French  Em- 
pire in  Naples,  together  with  what  took  place  contemporaneously  in 
Germany,  exhibited  more  strikingly  the  arrogance  of  this  military 
dominion.     We  have  mentioned  above  the  manner  in  which  Na- 

Eoleon  provided  for  his  brother-in-law,  his  uncle,  and  the  chief  of 
is  staff  in  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  we  must  therefore  first  refer 
to  that  in  which  he  provided  priijcely  titles  and  revenues  for  other 
Frenchmen.  The  Venetian  provinces  ceded  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  the  French  were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
as  early  as  the  1st  of  May,  1806.  The  whole  nature  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  and  its  institutions  are  at  once  clear,  from  the  fact  that 
Eugene Beauhamais,  a  Frenchman,  was  appointed  viceroy,  and  that 
even  he  did  not  govern  the  country,  but  Napoleon  himself,  from 
Paris,  through  the  instrumentality  of  other  Frenchmen  whom  wc 
have  abeady  named.  Dauchi,  councillor  of  state,  was  sent  to  the 
Venetian  provinces  as  general  administrator  of  domains  and  finance, 
and  every  thingwas  managed  after  the  French  fashion.  The  Code 
Napoleon,  the  French  system  of  money,  and  the  concordat  with  the 
pope,  were  all  announced  as  fundamental  laws.  So  far  all  sounded 
excellently,  as  these  were  both  suitable  and  advantageous,  but  they 
were  combined  with  other  measures  which  were  in  the  hijghest 
degree  injurious.  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Istria,  Friuli,  Belluno,  Cone- 
gliano,  Treviso,  Feltre,  Bassano,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Rovigo,  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  duchies,  and  declared  to  be  grand  fiefs  of 
France.  These  duchies  were  afterwards  shared  amongst  those  who 
had  been,  and  were,  most  active  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 

*  Eyen  Marek  (Due  de  Bassano)  admitted  to  the  author  of  this  history,  that  the 
Emperor  had  shown  himself  too  weak  in  his  leaning  towards  his  family.  How 
miserable  is  the  language  (even  if  employed)  which  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed hi  St.  Helena  as  a  d^ence  of  his  conduct;  that  he  wished  to  rely  for  support 
upon  his  family — ^that  is,  upon  a  Louis,  Joachim,  Jerome^  and  Joseph*  upon  Bor- 
ghcse,  Elisa,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  aeainst  the  nations  and  their  princes!  The 
words  are:  "  Je  sentais  mon  isolement,  Je  jetais  de  tons  cdt^s  des  ancres  de  salut, 
au  fond  de  la  mer.    Quels  appuis  plus  natmrels  pour  moi  que  mes  proches? 
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nanoe  of  the  Napoleon  Empire.  The  Emperor  of  the  Fiench  was 
to  confer  the  investituie  of  this  fief  upon  tne  heirs  according  to  pri- 
mogeniture; and  on  the  extinction  of  heirs  male,  the  fieT  was  to 
revert  to  the  crown.  The  revenue  of  the  nine  dakes  was  to  be 
formed  of  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Venetian  provinces 
and  the  rents  of  the  national  estates,  valued  at  30,000,000  of  finncs. 
In  addition  to  this  a  yearly  sum  of  1,200,000  was  allotted  to  the 
generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  fixed  as  a  perma- 
nent debt  upon  the  country.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  moreover,  was 
to  furnish  a  monthly  contnbution  of  2,500,000  francs  for  the  pay  of 
the  French  troops  in  Italy.  The  Emperor,  having  ah^eady  pro- 
vided for  one  of  his  sisters  m  Italy,  made  an  arrangement,  as  eaafy  as 
the  30th  of  March,  concerning  Uuastalla,  in  favour  of  the  other;  and 
gave  her  this  pett^  state,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  patent,  in  full  sove- 
reignty (pour  en  jouir  en  toute  propriety  et  souveraint^).  Her  hns- 
band,  the  Prince  Borghese  (who,  in  comparison  with  her,  was  a 
very  secondary  person])  was  to  bear  the  title  of  Duke  and  Prince  of 
Guastalla,  ana  the  principality  was  to  descend  to  his  heirs  male, 
on  whose  extinction  it>  too,  was  to  revert  to  the  crown*  Pauline 
and  the  Prince  Borghese  retained  the  title;  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  obliged  to  purchase  from  them  the  territory  of  GuaataUa,  under 
condition  that  they,  with  the  money  paid  for  the  duchy  by  the 
Italians,  should  purchase  other  estates,  which  were  to  be  held  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  determined  upon  for  the  duchy. 

Elisa  Baciocchi,  too,  was  no  longer  contented  with  Lucca  and 
Piombino  after  the  victory  of  Austerlitz;  she  wished  for  an  exten- 
sion of  territory,  and  her  brother,  whose  readiness  to  comply  with  the 
desires  of  his  family  was  his  greatest  weakness,  gratified  her  wish. 
The  duchies  of  Massa  and  Cararra,  and  the  distnct  of  Gaxfagnana, 
as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Serchio,  were  torn  away  from  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  and  united  with  the  principality  of  Lucca.  This  prin- 
cipalis, too,  was  raised  to  the  dignity-  of  a  ouchy,  and  made  a  great 
fief  of  the  Empire.  The  fifteenth  part  of  the  revenue  which  the 
Prince  of  Lucca  was  to  derive  from  the  districts  separated  &om  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  income  of  the 
fief.  In  this  case,  also,  the  Emperor  reserved  more  than  4,000,000 
of  firancs  in  domains  which  lay  within  the  new  duchy  and  princi- 
pality of  Lucca,  and  above  200,000  francs  yearly  firom  the  exchequer, 
to  be  able  to  appropriate  them  in  &vour  of  tne  generals,  officers, 
and  soldiers  of  his  army. 

Caroline,  Queen  of  Naples,  by  an  act  of  imprudence  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  some  measure  justified,  placed  at  his  dis- 

Sosal  a  whole  kingdom,  several  principalities,  and  very  considerable 
otations  for  distribution  among  his  brothers,  generals,  and  minister 
of  foreign  affidrs.  We  feel  less  disposed  to  dwell  severely  on  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  Naples,  because  the  Neapolitans  might 
console  themselves  for  the  su£^rings  of  the  present  with  the  hope  of 
better  times  than  they  had  had  under  the  Bourbons.    Although  the 
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King  of  Naples  had  |>reviousl7  eimied  the  treaty  of  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1805,  by  which  he  freed  his  country  from  the  French,  and 
renounced  the  coalition^  yet  the  English  and  Rusraans,  who  had 
sailed  firom  Malta  and  Corfu  to  join  the  Neapolitans  in  marching 
against  the  French,  never  doubted  that  the  queen  would  imme- 
diately violate  the  treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  French  as 
soon  as  the  English  appeared  on  her  coasts.  They  first  made  their 
appearance  on  tne  20th  of  November,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with 
aoout  19,000  men,  among  whom  were  5000  English,  at  a  time  when 
the  queen  was  alr^dy  informed  of  Mack's  defeat;  she  nevertheless 
never  mftde  the  smallest  preparation  to  oppose  their  landing.  CoUetta, 
the  historian  of  Naples,  is  here  very  inexact,  and  in  many  circum- 
stances obviously  wrong;  whereas  the  son  of  Lefebvre,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  embassy,  and  at  that  time  charge  d'affaires  in 
Naples,  has  given  a  most  interesting  account,  from  his  &ther's  papers, 
of  the  conduct  of  the  bold  and  masculine  queen  at  the  time  of  the 
landing  of  the  alHes.  Of  the  30,000  men  which  she  had  promised 
to  the  allies,  there  were  not  12,000  collected.  The  people  whom 
she  forced  into  the  r^iks  were  of  no  use  in  the  field,  and  the  Russian 
general,  Lascy,  who  was  to  command  the  united  forces,  although 
he  did  not  make  himself  ridiculous,  as  Colletta  alleges,  yet  proved 
no  better  as  a  general  than  Mack  had  done  in  1798. 

The  queen  felt  this  herself,  and  suffered  her  feelings  to  be  clearly 
seen  by  the  French  ehargi  d^affaires^  who  enjoyed  more  of  her  con- 
fidence than  Alquier,  the  ambassador;  and  yet  she  pUmged  headlong 
into  a  hopeless  struggle.  The  conversation  which  she  held  with  the 
French  charge  d^cffaires  at  the  moment  in  which  she  was  uniting 
her  troops  with  the  English  and  Russians,  displays  great  talents  ana 
extraorcunary  diplomatic  skill.  She  excuses  nerself  by  necessity — 
professes  to  have  adopted  all  means  to  keep  away  the  Russians — 
and  at  last  intimates  tnat  she  had  only  had  the  choice  of  surrender- 
ing Sicily  to  the  Russians  or  Naples  to  the  French.^  The  com- 
bined army  was  to  march  through  the  Papal  States,  and  through 
Tuscany  into  Lombardy.  Its  strength  was  stated  at  60,000  men, 
but  there  was  really  but  little  more  than  30,000  regular  troops, 
which  Prince  Eug^e,  with  the  national  guards  of  Lombardy,  the 
division  of  St.  Cyr's  troops,  which  had  not  joined  the  main  army, 
and  Ihose  which  General  Verdier  brought  out  of  Tuscany,  could 
have  easily  detained  had  it  been  necessary.  The  victory  of  Auster- 
litz,  however,  made  all  efforts  on  the  port  of  the  French  quite  super- 
fluous. 

In  the  37ih  bulletin.  Napoleon  declared  that  General  Gouvion  St. 

*  See  Lefebne,  toL  il,  p.  267.  The  oonduiion  of  the  oonversation  nuis  as  fol- 
lows: M.  de  Tatischef  (the  Rossan  ambassador)  ayait  os^  demander  que  la  Sidle 
f&t  occapee  par  les  troupes  prnsses  pendant  tonte  la  dnr^  de  la  guerre.  Ponssee 
alora  axL  d^sespoir,  elle  ayait  rompa  les  eeaftrenoes  et  dit:  Eh  bien!  one  le  destin 
s^accomplissel  C'en  ^tait  fidt  maintenant;  le  goremment  n'ayait  plus  la  liberty 
de  ses  actes;  11 4tait  emport^  par  le  torrent  des  6yinements  dans  une  direction  en- 
ti^ronent  contraire  i  ceUe  qnll  amidt  voidu  siiiyre. 
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Cyr  was  to  proceed  by  rapid  maiches  to  Naples,  and,  as  it  is  there 
expressed,  '*  to  punish  the  treachery  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  to 
drive  from  the  throne  that  wicked  woman,  who,  with  die  utmost 
disregard  of  all  shame,  has  violated  everything  esteemed  sacred 
iimon^  men/'  On  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of  Presburg  w»s 
bignea,  the  Emperor  afterwards  issued  a  proclamadon  to  his  aniiv, 
which  conclude  with  a  phrase  very  frequent  in  his  mouth  from  tbut 
time  forward:  '^  The  Neapolitan  dynasty  has  ceased  to  reign;  its  ex- 
i^stence  is  inconsistent  witn  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  honour  of 
my  crown."  When  this  was  published.  Napoleon  had  already 
selected  his  brother  Joseph  as  King  of  Naples;  but,  for  appearance 
sake,  he  first  named  him  as  his  representative  in  the  army  of  45,000 
men,  which  was  assembled  on  tne  frontiers  of  the  States  of  the 
Churchy  but  which  was,  properly  speaking,  commanded  by  Massena. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  alhed  army  nad  broken  up,  as  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  at  the  same  moment  when  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  tbe 
Austrian  states,  also  recalled  his  army  from  Italy.  Tne  English 
alone  were  too  weak,  and  under  the  pretence  of  protecting^  they  took 

t>o6se8sion  of,  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  this  way  the  Queen  of  Naples 
ost  all  hope  of  any  longer  playing  a  political  character,  even  in  that 
uart  of  her  kingdom  which  the  English  had  undertaken  to  defend 
by  their  fleet  and  their  army.  She  tried  in  vain,  first  by  humbling 
herself  before  Napoleon,  who  had  heaped  such  shameful  abuse  upon 
her,  to  obtain  a  peace  hj  entreaties,  and  then  to  inspire  the  bold 
mountaineers  witn  fanaticism  to  make  a  desperate  resistance.  She 
was  at  that  time  very  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  man  who  was 
to  conduct  her  case  with  Napoleon,  for  she  sent  the  notorious  Car- 
dinal Rufib.  In  addition  to  other  very  humiliating  conditions,  the 
cardinal  was  commissioned  to  propose  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
the  king  and  queen  from  all  concern  with  public  affitirs,  and  their 
resignation  of  the  government  to  the  crown  prince.  Ruflb  waited  in 
Switzerland  to  no  purpose  for  passports  to  France;  they  had  no  wish 
to  see  him  there  at  aU.  The  cowardlv  Idng  fled,  as  early  as  the  13tb 
of  January,  to  Sicily;  the  queen  displayed  more  courage.  She  was 
anxious  again  to  arm  the  Lazzaroni;  and  the  crown  prince,  with 
some  18,Gh6o  men  under  Roger  Damas  and  Field-Marshal  Rosenheim, 
was  to  support  the  Calabrians;  but  neither  the  capital  nor  the  Gala- 
brians  could  ofier  anv  considerable  resistance  to  such  generals  93 
Massena,  Resnier,  ana  Gouvion  St.  Cyr ;  Oaeta  alone,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Uesse-Philippsthal  commanded,  held  out,  and  was  n<^^ 
reduced  till  July,  after  a  long  siege. 

Massena  himself  directed  his  movements  against  Capua  and  Naples^ 
and  the  queen  followed  her  husband  to  Sicily  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  on  the  14th  of  February.  On  the 
following  day,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  first  only  as  the  representative 
of  his  brother,  made  his  public  entry  into  Naples.  He  established ji 
new  administration,  although  his  patent  of  ofBce  was  not  yet  prepared. 
He  appointed  ministerial  offices,  which  he  filled  with  Neapolitans, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  war  department,  to  which  he  appointed 
Miot,  a  French  councillor  of  state;  and  the  police,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  Salicetti,  a  former  member  of  the  convention.  The 
educated  portion  of  the  Neapolitans  exhibited  rather  pleasure  than 
dissatisfaction  at  the  change  of  government.  Napoleon  was  pleased 
that  everything  went  off  so  quietly,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried 
away  by  his  passions,  to  be  guilty  of  a  shameful  insult  to  the  Queen 
of  Naples.  It  was  arranged  (for  the  passage  to  be  quoted  from  the 
Moniteur  proves  the  fact),  that  the  news  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Queen  of  Naples  was  to  be  brought  to  the  Emperor  in  the  theatre, 
At  the  representation  of  *'  Athalia.  Talma  was  then  obliged  to  come 
forward,  &fter  the  first  act,  and  to  announce  the  news  to  the  public. 
The  passage,  however,  from  the  Moniteur  of  the  26th  of  February, 
which  we  subjoin  in  a  note,  explained  to  the  public  the  reason  wh^  the 
communication  was  made  in  this  manner — in  order  to  proclaim  to 
the  whole  world  what  Napoleon  himself  had  proclaimed  to  the  Nea- 
politan ambassador,  after  nis  coronation  in  Milan.* 

The  resistance  of  the  crown-prince  and  the  Calabrians  prevented 
the  French  from  getting  complete  possession  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom  for  about  four  weeks;  but  the  crown-prince  no  sooner 
took  his  departure  for  Sicily,  on  the  20th  of  March,  than  both  the 
Calabrias  were  occupied  by  the  French.  In  the  meantime  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  elevated  by  his  brother,  bv  virtue  of  an  imperial 
decree  of  the  1st  of  April,  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
though  he  was  really  only  in  possession  of  one,  and  had  no  means 
whatever  of  obtaining  the  other ;  inasmuch  as  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  had  anv  fleet  at  their  command  to  oppose  that  of  England. 
His  rights  to  the  throne  of  France  were  reserved  to  the  new  long; 
he  ana  his  country,  however,  were,  like  Holland  and  Berg,  placed  m 
complete  dependence  upon  the  Em^ror;  for,  first  of  all,  Naples  was 
merely  a  great  fief  of  France,  hereditary  in  the  male  line;  and  then, 
the  new  royal  dignity  was  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  a 
grand  elector  of  France;  and  therefore  the  king  was  simply  the  first 
subject  of  the  Emperor.  The  new  king  received  this  decree  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  undertaken,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  into  Calabria, 
Apulia,  and  Basilicata^  and  at  the  moment  when  he  was  in  ScigUano, 

*  '^  Le  sceptre  de  plomb,  ('  Moniteur/  February  25th)  de  cetie  nouvelU  Athalia 
Tient  d'etre  bris^  sans  retoar.  Le  plu«  beau  pays  de  la  terre  aura  dOsormais  iin  gou- 
yemementferme,  mais  liberal.  L'Empereur  retablira  le  royaume  de  Naples  pour  nn 
prince  fhin^ais;  mais  11  le  retablira  fonde  sur  lea  lois  et  Tint^t  des  peuples,  et  snr  le 
grand  principe,  que  Tezistence  du  trones,  T^clat  et  la  puissance  dont  sont  environn^s 
les  souYerains,  la  perp^tuite  du  pouvoir,  et  I'heredit^,  sont  des  Institutions  fkites  pour 
le  serrice  et lorganisation  des  peuples.  L'Europe  enti^re Terra ayec satisfaction  ex- 
puisne  du  trone  une  reine,  qui  a  tant  abus6  de  la  souyeraine  puissance,  dont  tons  les 

Itas  out  ^te  marques  par  des  r^yoluUons,  des  paijures,  et  du  sang.  On  la  bait  et  on 
a  m^prise  k  Vienne  autant  qu'ii  Naples :  mais  d^ja  son  m^moire  est  du  ressort  de 
rhistoire;  car  le  ncuoeau  royaume  de  Naples  fait  dewrmais  partie  dee  €tata  fkditatife  de 
f  Empire  Francaisy  et  il  fiiudra  ^branler  cet  empire  dans  ses  fondements  ayant  qu'on 
puisse  y  toucuer." 

VOL.  VII.  2  I 
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in  the  fbithar  Gikhria.  The  hnperul  aenste  of  Fimoe  sent  ihree 
of  lie  memben  to  oongimtukte  the  new  king;  mnd  thoe  wns  no  hck 
of  JeleM^  speeches,  snd  lejoicingB,  when  he  censed  himsdf  to  be  pro- 
dianied  as  kin{^;  eren  the  kznnmi  of  the  cspitsl  nve  the  most 
nneqaiTOcal  testunonies  of  their  joy.  The  aooesBon  olEing  Joseph, 
however,  was  not  altogether  nndistnrbed;  £or  Masspni  was  not  only 
occiqned  with  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  till  a  period  beyond  oor  pi^sent 
scope,  but  Sidney  Smith,  at  the  very  time  o{  the  festivities^  took 
pusMsrion  of  the  island  of  Capri,  and  therefoie  in  some  infaeuii 
commanded  the  whole  const 

Naples,  too^  was  obliged  tocontribate  its  share  to  the  nudnteBanoe 
of  the  s[dendonr  of  the  imperial  oourt  in  Paris,  and  to  cover  the 
princely  expenditure  of  its  gnmdees,  as  weU  asto  reward  the  officers 
and  soUiers  who  founded  and  supported  the  new  Empire.  Conti- 
nental diqmtes  had  been  carried  on  between  the  pope  and  the  Kings 
of  Naides,  respecting  the  prindpalities  of  Ponte  Corvo  and  Benevento. 
Napokon  put  an  end  to  the  smfe,  by  presenting  both  to  his  frioids. 
Ponte  Corvo  was  bestowed  upon  Bmisdotte  and  his  heirs  male,  on 
the  same  conditions  imposed  in  all  other  similar  cases,  rinoe  1806; 
and  Benevento  fell  to  the  share  of  TaUeymnd.  And  this  was  not  all; 
for  in  addidon  to  these,  eix  great  fieis  were  erected  as  duchies,  witb 
which  Frenchmen  were  invested,  after  a  similar  fiuhion  as  in  the  case 
of  those  which  had  been  established  in  the  Venetian  territories. 
The  kingdom  itself,  moreover,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  yearly  ccm- 
tribution  of  a  million,  as  is  expressed  in  the  patent  of  the  SOlh  of 
March,  which  was  to  be  divided  among  the  general  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  French  army. 

Because  Napoleon  himself,  by  virtue  of  the  concordat,  and  in  the 
concordat,  had  completely  restored  popery,  and  done  all  he  could  to 
make  the  hierarchy  and  the  mere  meduuiism  of  divine  wordiip  an 
instrument  of  mveniment,  as  it  had  been  before,  he  had  more  aifl&* 
culties  in  deahng  with  the  pope,  than  vrith  the  secular,  lamentable 
governments  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  did  not  appear  till 
a  later  period,  when  matters  came  to  extremities,  and  the  pope,  com- 
pletely deprived  of  all  secular  power,  and  reduced  to  his  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  turned  against  him  that  same  power  of  public  opinion, 
for  the  sake  of  which  Napoleon  bad  previously  sought  to  win  his 
favour.  The  pope  became  stronger  through  persecution;  for  Napo- 
leon was  obliged  always  apparently  to  recognise  his  spiritual  supre- 
macy, unless  he  was  prepared  to  relinquish  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  concordat  in  France  and  Italy,  Dalmatia  and 
Istria.  Matters  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  this  in  the  time  whose 
history  we  relate  in  this  volume;  on  the  contrary,  the  pope,  above 
all  others,  was  obliged  constantly  to  make  sacrifices  to  the  new  £m- 

5 ire.    As  early  as  January,  1805,  the  pope  and  cardinals  were  much 
issatisfied  that  the  difficult  and  burtnensome  journey  to  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  anoiating  Napoleon,  had  brought  with  it  not  one  of 
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those  advantages  for  which  they  had  hoped.  The  want  of  concord 
appeared  even  upon  the  journey,  wiien  Napoleon  and  the  pope  met  by 
the  way.  The  pope  was  afterwards  oUiged  to  take  a  part,  indirectly, 
in  Napoleon's  war  with  the  coalition,  or  at  least  to  receive  a  French 
ganifl(m  into  Ancona.  He  was  anxious  to  remain  neutral,  and 
appealed  to  his  spiritual  office;  and  thereupon  the  French  took  for- 
cible possession  of  Ancona  and  its  fortress.  This  led  to  a  violent 
dispute,  in  which  Cardinal  Fesch,  who  at  that  time  mai^ged  the 
affiuiB  of  his  nephew  in  Rome,  was  placed  in  ^reat  dimculties. 
From  the  13th  of  November,  1805,  Napoleon  contmued  to  carry  on 
a  very  harassing  correspondence  with  the  pope;  and  from  the  letter 
addr^sed  to  him  from  Munich,  of  the  date  of  the  7th  of  January, 
1806,  his  holiness  must  have  clearly  seen,  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  wi^d  to  play  Charles  the  Ghreat,  and  to  extend  his  feudal 
system  over  the  states  of  the  chuich  aba.  In  his  first  conununica- 
tions,  he  had  not  said  that  he  regarded  the  pope  i^  his  vassal;  but 
in  a  letter,  dated  the  29th  of  Januazy,  he  expresses  this  plainly. 
In  this  auto^ph  letter,  he  repeats  the  demand  first  made  by  Cardinal 
Fesch,  in  his  name,  that  the  pope  should  not  suffer  any  Sardinians, 
Elnglish,  or  Russians,  in  the  states  of  the  church,  and  exclude  all  the 
ships  of  these  nations  fin^m  his  harbours;  other  complaints  of  all 
kinds  clearly  showed  that  there  was  reason  to  anticipate  further  dis- 
putes. The  Emperor  brought  vehement  accusations  against  the  pope, 
on  account  of  the  slowness  of  his  measures  respecting  the  new 
aiiangements  of  the  church  in  Germany,  and  especially  m  Wirtem- 
ber^;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  if  incidnitally,  threw  put  the  idea 
which  1^  at  the  foundation  of  his  system  for  the  renovation  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  idea  he  expressed  by  saying,  that  his  holiness 
was  indeed  Sovereign  of  Rome,  but  that  he  himself  was  Roman 
Emperor.*  The  pope  could  not  concede  the  claim,  and  Napoleon 
would  have  found  difficulty  in  coming  off  victorious  in  a  aispute 
for  the  right;  he  acted,  however,  as  if  the  case  was  beyond  a 
doubt. 

Fr<Hn  the  time  in  which  the  pope  sent  him  an  answer  in  a 
vehement  tone,  the  correspondence  was  left  to  the  minister  for 
foreign  affidrs,  and  tiie  execution  to  his  generals.  The  dispute,  too, 
related  to  purely  spiritual  afGEurs;  because  the  pope  complained  of  the 
alterations  made  in  the  French  concordat,  by  Mel^ ;  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  concordat  into  Piedmont,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  all  the 
provinces  united  wi&  Italy  by  the  peace  of  Presburg;  but  espe- 
cially of  the  article  of  the  eode  cwik,  respecting  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  Cardinal  Fesdi  was  unable  to  set  these  points  to  rights 
by  fair  means,  and  therefore  the  violent  Alquier  was  chosen  to  harass 
the  pope.  The  cardinal  ended  his  embassy  by  the  announcement  of 
the  nomination  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  Emg  of  Naples;  and  Alquier 

•  *«  Sa  Saintet^  ^tait  soarerain  de  Borne,  mais  U  en  aait  lui  I'emperenur." 
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opened  his  by  demanding  the  recognition  of  tbe  new  king.  The 
pope,  in  his  turn,  required  the  new  monarch  to  recognise  the  rights 
of  the  church  oyer  his  kingdom,  and  to  pay  that  homage  which  had 
been  rendered  to  the  holy  see  by  all  kings  since  King  Charles  the 
First  of  Anjou.  Napoleon  had  calculated  on  this  beforehand,  be- 
cause he  sought  a  ground  of  quarrel.  He  not  only  would  not  listen 
to  the  so-called  nghts  of  inyestiture  claimed  by  the  pope,  but 
declared  to  his  holiness,  at  the  end  of  May,  that  if  he  continued  to 
refuse  his  recognition  of  the  king,  he  would,  it  is  true,  recognise 
him  as  head  of  the  church,  but  would  not  acknowledge  him  as 
a  secular  soyereign.*  As  a  dispute  with  the  pope  was  sought,  and 
the  latter  was  already  engaged  m  one  with  Ehsa  Bachiocchi,  Napo- 
leon took  up  the  cause  or  his  sister.  The  dispute  with  the  Bacni- 
occhi  family  related  to  the  presentation  to  the  sees,  and  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  French  concordat  into  their  little  state.  Napoleon 
had  recourse  to  action,  when  they  did  not  yield  in  Rome.  Military 
possession  was  taken  of  Pesaro,  Smigaglia,  Fano,  andCiyita-Yecchia; 
the  papal  principality  of  Ponte  C!oryo  was  bestowed  upon  Marshal 
Bemaaotte,  and  Beneyento  upon  Talleyrand;  and  the  pope  was 
besides  obliged  to  dismiss  Cardinal  Gonsalyi  from  the  management  of 
public  affidrs,  because  Napoleon  regarded  him  as  the  cause  of  this 
obstinate  resistance. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  now  at  length  became  yery  sensible 
of  the  error  he  had  committed,  in  restoring  the  popedom  and  the 
Catholic  church  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  constitution  of  the  fibrst  four  centuries;  in  having 
despised  synods,  and  sacrificed  the  episcopal  to  the  papal  rights.  He 
repented  of  this  when  too  late — when  a  complete  breach  took  place 
in  1808.  The  pope  on  this  occasion  was  able  to  appeal  to  a  nghtj 
which  was  not  deriyed  from  antiquated  parchments  and  seals,  out 
from  Napoleon's  own  concessions  in  1802.  Napoleon  wished,  in  fact, 
to  give  in — he  wished  to  give  back  the  states  of  the  church,  but  pro- 
bably only  because  a  war  with  Prussia  was  impending.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  he  caused  proposals  to  be  maae  to  the  pope,  through 
Alquier,  to  withdraw  the  French  troops^  if  the  pope  would  exclude 
the  English  from  his  harbours,  and  pronuse  tnat,  if  at  any  time 
foreign  troops,  of  any  nation  whatsoever,  should  appear  on  his  coast, 
he  would  receive  French  troops  into  his  fortresses.  When  the  poi>e 
refused  to  comply  with  these  terras.  Napoleon  gave  orders  to  his 
generals  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  administration  and 
s;ovemment,  in  those  towns  which  were  in  their  possession,  as  well  as 
in  the  districts  attached  to  them,  and  to  take  the  military  and  financ^ 
affairs  into  their  own  hands.  As  the  pope  continued  to  protest,  and 
the  Emperor  was  thinking  of  a  new  war,  he  once  more  had  recourse 

*  '*  II  ae  rerrait  oblige  k  ne  plus  reoonnaitre  au  saint  aidge  une  soaTerainet« 
temporeUe." 
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to  the  method  of  friendlY  negotiation;  and  this  time,  through  the 
mediation  of  Cardinal  Caprara,  who  resided  as  legate  at  his  court. 
Caprara,  who  was  less  priestly  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  thought 
himself  obliged  to  advise  the  pope  to  accept  the  proposals;  because 
Napoleon  had  seriously  threatened  to  take  possession  of  the  states  of 
the  church,  and  not  to  restore  them  again.  The  proposals  made  by 
Caprara,  at  the  end  of  July,  were  in  reality  the  same  as  those  made 
by  Alquier  at  first. 

The  pope  returned  a  negative  autograph  answer,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  to  Caprara's  communication,  and  to  the  various  propositions 
made  during  the  course  of  the  month  of  August.  We  shall  quote 
the  words  of  his  reply  in  a  note;*  because  they  led  to  an  open 
breach,  of  whose  consequences  we  shall  subsequently  give  an  ac- 
count. It  was  not  till  February,  1808»  that  military  possession 
was  taken  of  Rome  by  General  Miollis;  because  Napoleon  hesitated 
to  proceed  to  extremities  during  the  war  with  Prussia,  and  to  set 
limits  to  the  pope  even  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  done  when  Miollis  advanced  into  Rome. 
He  not  only  took  possession  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Aneelo,  and  treated 
the  pope  as  a  prisoner,  but  the  six  concessions  which  he  was  to  extoi:t 
from  the  pope  were  of  such  a  kind  as  appeared  to  threaten  the  spiritned 
supremacy  of  the  holy  see,  after  it  was  deprived  of  all  its  temporal 
splendour  and  distinction.  A  patriarch  was  to  be  named  for  Francej 
the  French  civil  code-— and  therefore  the  decisions  of  civil  judges  in 
questions  of  divorce — to  be  everywhere  introduced;  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  to  be  granted  even  in  the  states  of  the  church;  a  general 
reform  to  be  effected  in  the  management  of  the  bishops'  sees;  all 
orders  of  monks  to  be  everywhere  abolished;  and  priests  to  be  per- 
mitted to  marry. 

*  The  pope  writes:  "Qu'il  ne  pouvait  rien  changer  k  ses  r^solatioos;  q[u*il  ne 
d^irait  rien  pluB  ardemment,  qae  de  voir  plac6  par  FEmpereur  dans  nne  position  i 
ponyoir  donner  estor  ik  toate  sa  tendresse  pour  loL  Le  moyen  d'y  parvenir  itait  de 
renonoer  anx  demandes  qa'il  aviut  fidtes,  d'arranger  les  afikires  spiritueUes  i  la 
teneur  des  lois  de  rlglise  et  da  concordat,  de  rendre  Ponte-Corvo  et  de  reparer  les 
dommages  caus^  k  I'etat  par  la  d^pense  des  troupes.  C'^tait  comme  son  testament 
qall  6taitprdt  isoelter,  s'ille&Uait,  deson  sang.** 
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§n. 

EUBOFB  TILL  THE  PEACE  OF  TILSIT. 

A. — POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OP  THE  CONTINENTAL  TOWEBS 

TILL  THE  BATTLE  OP  JENA. 

We  have  statecly  that  even  after  the  pcaoe  of  Presbm^g,  Austria 
still  continued  to  be  threatened  hy  the  £  rench, — ^that  the  Fieaeh 
army  was  scattered  over  south-western  Germany, — and  lastly,  Astt 
from  its  positions  on  the  Lahn  and  Maine,  it  assumed  a  threatening 
appearance  towards  Prussia.  It  was  believed,  as  eariy  as  May,  1806, 
that  Prussia  could  only  be  delivered  from  destruction  by  the  oonr 
elusion  of  a  peace  between  Russia  and  England,  on  the  one  psrt, 
and  France  on  the  other,  which  appeared  by  no  means  impossible 
under  the  Fox  administration.  Fox  had  never  shared  in  rStt  ssai 
Canning's  aversion  to  France  and  to  the  revolution;  he  never 
thought  ill  of  Bonaparte,  as  his  conntrym^i  did;  and  had,  in  hcty 
opened  negotiations:  whilst  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  two  reasons, 
appeared  mclined  to  peace.  First,  the  Emperor  had  views  upon 
Siioldavia  and  WaUachia;  and,  secondly,  he  was  anxious  to  rebeve 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  from  the  difficulty  into  which  he  had  &lleii, 
in  consequence  of  the  occupation  by  the  Russians  of  the  pkoes  in 
Dalmatia,  which,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg,  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  French.  As  long  as  the  Russians 
kept  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Cattaro,  and  other  places,  Napoleon 
adnered  to  the  Austrians,  because  it  was  convenient  to  him  to  have 
a  pretence  for  leaving  a  portion  of  bis  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Austria,  and  keeping  constant  possession  of  the  small  fortified  town 
of  Braunau.  This  was,  therefore,  converted  into  an  arsenal,  and 
more  strongly  fortified.  The  Emperor  Francis  was  at  length  placed 
in  such  difficulties  as  to  be  obliged  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
wards the  Russians,  in  order  to  shift  off  the  blame  from  himself. 
He  closed  the  ports  of  Fiume  and  Trieste  against  Adiniral  Siniavin, 
who  was  cruising  with  a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and 
finally  gave  orders  to  General  Bellegarde  to  act  as  if  he  intended  to 
drive  the  Russians  by  force  out  of  Dalmatia. 

Immediately  on  Pitt's  death,  which  took  place  in  January,  1806, 
Fox  undertook  the  direction  of  foreign  affiiirs,  in  a  ministry  very 
singularly  composed  of  a  mixture  of  diflerent  parties,  and  therefore 
very  unstable.  The  ministry  comprehended,  not  onlyihe  moderate 
friends  of  Pitt,  but  also  such  fierce  French-haters  as  Windham  and 
Thomas  GrenviUe,  who,  indeed,  was  not,  like  the  other  Grenville,  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  but  still  held  an  important  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  had  veiy  considerable   mfiuence.      However,  in 
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March,  1806,  this  ministiy  appeared  diq>08ed  to  enter  into  the  new 
proposals  transmitted  to  Lord  Yarmouth.  Lord  Yarmouth  had 
been  recalled;  he  was  now  sent  a  second  time  to  Paris^  and  was 
there  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  pleni^tentiary,  in 
order  to  enter  into  n^otiations  in  common.  This  joint  negotia- 
tion was  frustrated  by  a  cabal  in  the  Russian  cabinet. 

D'Oubril,  who,  before  the  war^  and  after  MarkoFs  recal,  had  for 
some  time  managed  the  interests  of  Russia  in  Paris,  was  again  sent 
thither;  but  CzartorinsU^  Budberg's  predecessor  in  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  had  caused  his  instructions  to  be  drawn  up  in  such 
a  manner,  that  d'Oubril  thought  himself  so  circumstanced  as  to  justify 
him  in  concluding  a  peace  without  the  co-operation  of  Ene^Iand. 
Entertaining  these  views,  d'Oubril,  on  his  way  through  Vienna, 
did  not  give  such  explanations  of  his  plans  to  Sir  Robert  Adair, 
Fox's  confidential  friend  and  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Austria,  as  the  latter  expected.  I^r  Robert  therefore  thought  him- 
self justified  in  supposing  that  the  French  might  succeed  in  com* 
pletdy  withdrawing  England  from  Russia;  and,  in  fact,  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  this  design  was  entertained.  We  can  now 
form  a  better  judgment  than  at  an  earlier  period,  on  what  at  that 
time  actually  took  place;  because  we  are  no  longer  compelled  to  rely 
solely  on  the  sophistical  and  diplomatic  language  of  Bisnon  and 
Gentz,  who  always  endeavour,  not  only  to  conceal  the  truth  as  much 
as  possible,  but  when  it  is  advantageous  so  to  do,  never  hesitate  to 
say  boldly  the  reverse;  but  can  now  consult  Sir  Robert  Adair's  ac- 
count, accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  original  documents. 

D'Oubril  was  probably  still  more  fully  informed  in  Vienna  of  the 
real  state  of  afiairs,  and  of  the  dangers  which  impended  over  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  was  desirous  of  serving  these  powers  by  the  early 
conclusion  of  peace.  He  thought,  too,  that  even  if  Fox  himself, 
was  serious  about  a  peace,  many  of  the  members  of  the  English 
cabinet  would  be  disposed  to  raise  difficulties;  he  therefore  opened 
negotiations  for  a  separate  peace  between  France  and  Russia,  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  Lord  Yarmouth,  whom  he  met  in  Paris,  in 
July,  1806.  The  conduct  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  in  this  matter, 
would  be  wholly  inexplicable,  were  we  not  obliged  to  assume  that 
d'Oubril  had  received  verbal  instructions  from  Czartorinski,  such  as 
would  justify  him  in  interpreting  his  ambiguously- written  instructionfl 
as  he  did.  In  his  absence,  however,  Budber^,  who  had  entertained 
views  very  different  from  those  of  Czartorinski,  became  minister;  and 
the  latter,  therefore,  let  d'Oubril  fall  to  the  ground.  From  Lord 
Yarmouth's  printed  dispatches  and  Sir  Robert  Adair^s  accounts,  we 
learn  that  Lord  Yarmouth  took  all  possible  pains  to  prevail  upon  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  communicate  to  him  the  proposals  made  by 
the  French,  but  that  the  latter  not  only  declined,  but  even  absolutely 
concluded  a  treaty,  as  early  as  the  20th  of  July,  and  therefore  very 

frecipitately,  without  consulting  his  own  government  in  Petersburg, 
le  went  so  far  as  to  sign  the  treaty,  without  paying  the  least  atten- 
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tion  to  Lord  Yarmouth's  earnest  request  that  he  would  delay  the 
ngnature  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Englisn  ministry,  and  d'Oubril  to  consult  the 
Russian  ambassador  in  London.  D'Oubril  himself  felt  that  he  might 
have  been  precipitate ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  sending  a  courier,  was 
himself  the  bearer  of  the  treaty  to  Petersburg,  in  order,  as  he  said^ 
to  ofier  his  head  in  expiation  of  the  error  of  his  conduct.  In  order 
to  save  Austria  and  Prussia,  d*Oubril  had  probably  been  precipitate 
in  concluding  the  treaty;  his  object,  however,  had,  in  the  meantime^ 
been  already  attained,  with  regard  to  Austria,  in  another  way,  even 
before  Budberg  had  induced  the  Emperor,  in  August,  to  refuse  its 
ratification;  his  granting  it  would  not  have  saved  Prussia. 

As  regards  Austria,  Sir  Robert  Adair  informs  us,  that  Razom- 
ofski,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  Vienna,  was  empowered  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  August,  to  issue  orders  to  the  Russian  commanoant 
in  Cattaro  to  give  up  that  fortress  to  the  French.  He  is  in  error, 
however,  when  he  adds,  that  the  recall  of  this  order  had  arrired  too 
late.  Siniavin  paid  no  attention  to  the  order,  and  Cattaro  was  not 
at  first  evacuated;  Braunau,  therefore,  still  continued  to  be  occupied 
by  the  French,  although,  in  order  to  be  able  the  more  easily  to 
humiliate  Prussia,  Austria  was  first  treated  with  greater  mildness. 
The  negotiations  with  England  were  probably  only  so  long  pro* 
tracted,  m  order  as  long  as  possible  to  delay  a  reconciliation  between 
England  and  Prussia,  which  had  been  at  enmity  with  eadi  other 
since  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  the  latter.  Lord  Yarmouth  had, 
it  is  true,  broken  off  the  negotiations  and  returned  to  England;  Lord 
Lauderdale  had,  liowever,  been  afterwards  sent  to  France,  and  both 
parties  found  their  advanta&rcin  continuing  to  interchange  diplomatic 
notes,  till  September,  or  till  the  moment  at  which  Bpnaparte  took 
his  departure  from  Paris,  in  order  to  commence  the  war  with  Prussia. 
Sir  Robert  Adair  has  given  us  a  giiiding*thread,  wliich,  however, 
we  can  only  follow  to  a  very  short  distance,  through  the  web  of  very 
artful  falsehoods  with  which  Bignon,  and  other  French  writers, 
Thiers  not  excepted,  have  overlaid  and  entangled  those  diplomatic 
negotiations.  From  his  account  it  will  be  seen  how  impudently 
they  attempt  to  belie  Fox;  how  audaciously  and  shamelessly  Bignon 
appeals  to  documents,  which,  it  is  true,  were  printed  in  the  MowUeuTy 
in  order  afterwards  to  be  used  as  proofs  of  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  but 
which  had  not  been  previously  sent  to  Lord  Yarmouth,  as  is  alleged 
m  the  Moniteur,^ 

At  this  time,  even  before  Prussia  was  conquered,  Napoleon's 
dominion  over  tlie  whole  of  Germany,  as  far  as  it  was  not  Prussian, 

*  We  may  altogether  omit  any  examination  of  the  French  accomits,  and  especially 
of  what  Bignon  )um  stated  at  great  length  respecting  the  negotiations  in  Paria,  ai^ 
the  relation  of  Fox  and  Lord  Yarmoath  to  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand;  first,  because 
we  never  enter  upon  diplomatic  correspondence;  and  secondly,  becanse  Sir  Bobcrt 
Adair,  in  his  published  correspondence,  has  given  us  an  even  too  copious  refUtati<»i 
of  Bignon,  and  justification  of  his  friend,  Fox. 
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was  firmly  established.  The  whole  of  the  princes  did  voluntary 
homage,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  rule  without  any  limitations,  the 
most  zealous  friends  of  old  abuses  were  everywhere  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  a  foreign  absolute  dominion,  and  the  most  abject  flatterers 
cf  a  man  who  always  made  might  stand  in  the  place  of  right;  but 
even  at  that  time  the  whole  people  murmurea  in  secret,  and  we 
know  welly  from  our  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  habitual 
phlegm  of  the  German  character  retained  in  these  melancholy  times 
concealed  elasticity.  The  French  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
empire;  they  oppressed  the  German  subjects,  tyrannised  over  by  their 
rulers;  conducted  themselves  most  brutally  towards  all  who  were 
engaged  in  any  public  office,  and  with  the  ^eatest  insolence  towards 
those  princes  and  their  courtiers  who  bowea  with  the  most  profound 
respect  in  the  presence  of  every  Frenchman.  Napoleon,  without 
more  ado,  made  Wesel  a  fortress  of  the  French  Empire;  his  brother- 
in-law,  Joachim  Murat,  Grrand-Duke  of  Berg;  and  without  waiting 
for  any  judicial  decision,  or  the  issue  of  any  negotiations  with 
Prussia,  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  the  midst  of  peace,  made  himself 
master  of  the  Abbeys  of  Essen,  Yerden,  and  Eiten;  whilst  Blucher, 
who  commanded  in  Westphalia,  and  would  willingly  have  resisted 
force  by  force,  was  not  allowed  to  stir.  Blucher,  Stein,  and  Harden- 
berg,  gnashed  their  teeth;  but  Haugwitz,  Zastrow,  and  others  whom 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  name,  had  the  irresolute  king 
completely  in  their  power. 

We  must  leave  it  to  writers  who  treat  of  the  special  history  of 
Germany  and  Prussia  at  that  time,  to  give  fuller  particulars  of  the 
oppression  exercised  after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  upon  Austria  and  the 
whole  of  Germany,  by  the  servants  of  the  French  Emperor,  who  was 
exalted  to  an  idol  by  the  materialists,  and  whose  mind  was  continu- 
ally full  of  astonishing  and  colossal  projects;  we  can  only  advert  in 
passing  to  what  immediately  bears  upon  our  object  Davoust,  Soult, 
and  Berthier,  men  who  owed  their  greatness,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  their  rank,  to  the  reign  of  terror,  pursued  the  same  course 
of  conduct  towards  the  Germans  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  as  they 
had  previously  done  towards  the  French  in  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  arrest  of  Schroeder,  and  of  Palm,  the  bookseller  of  Nuremberg, 
because  they  were  said  to  have  given  circulation  to  a  pamphlet  by 
Gentz  and  Amdts — "  Spirit  of  the  Times"  (Geist  der  Zeit), — the  per- 
secution of  other  patriots,  who,  even  at  that  early  period,  were  secretly 
at  work  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  nation  sold  by  its  adqninistrative 
officers— clearly  prove,  that  the  German  vassal  princes  of  Napoleon 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  afford  any  protection  to  their  own  subjects. 
The  way  in  which  the  French,  according  to  the  principles  of  their 
nationality,  measure  the  allowable  and  the  non-allowable,  in  reference 
to  themselves  and  other  nations,  by  a  very  difierent  standard,  may  be 
best  learned  from  the  remarks  made  on  this  occasion  concerning 
Davoust's  and  Berthier's  police,  by  the  honest  and  intelligent  Thi- 
baudeau.    He  speaks  oi   Schreeder's  pardon  as  an  act  of  extra- 
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QidiimTy  demenc  j  on  the  part  of  the  E^'peiOT  of  the  Treneku  (He 
appean  not  even  to  have  known  that  the  Bmpeior  yielded  oacdy  to 
^e  earnest  entreaties  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.)  He  jnrtifiesthecaRT- 
ing  away  of  Pahn  to  Braunan,  and  the  pofitioal  murder  there  pespe- 
tiBted  on  the  2nd  of  August,  by  command  of  a  oourt-mflotial^  in 
a  manner  wholly  inoomprehensiDle,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  so 
thoroughly  yersed  in  matters  of  busineaB  and  in  the  duties  of  oonrts 
of  law  and  equity  as  he  was.  It  is,  he  obsenres,  absurd  to  caU  tliat 
wrong,  to  which  seven  French  colonels  had  given,  by  their  judg- 
ment, the  stamp  of  right.  The  Grermans,  therefore,  b^an  to  aoerti- 
cipate,  as  early  as  April,  1806,  what  would  be  the  resolte  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  Empire,  from  which  the  princes  and 
their  ministers  hoped  for  an  enlargement  of  &eir  temtonm  and  an 
increase  of  their  unlimited  power.* 

No  decided  mention  was,  indeed,  made  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
G^erman  Empire  in  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  but  it  was  snfficsetttly 
intimated;  as  early  as  the  12th  of  January,  1806,  Bonaparte  wrote 
from  Munich  to  the  French  senate,  as  follows:  ^^He  reserves  to 
himself  the  adoption  of  further  measures,  whereby  the  bonds  should 
be  more  fully  determined,  by  which,  in  future,  all  the  federal  (or,  in 
other  words)  vassal  states  of  the  French  Empire  were  to  be  united. 
All  the  various  parties,  though  independent  of  each  other,  must  be 
united  by  some  common  bond.  What  that  bond  was  to  be,  it  is 
needless  to  inquire;  because  the  whole  Empire  was  obviously  held 
together  by  the  will  and  genius  of  the  Emperor,  and  not  by  any 
right  or  common  agreement.  In  fact.  Napoleon,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  issued  an  order,  couched  completely  in  the  style  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  in  which  he  instructed  his  minister,  Talleyrand,  to 
construct  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  federative  union  among 
the  provinces  on  and  near  the  Rhine.     This  order  is  drawn  up 

Srecisely  after  the  fashion  in  which  the  Emperor  used  to  isaae 
irections  to  Berthier,  under  certain  conditions  and  in  a  certain  way 
to  or|?anize  an  army.  It  is  yeiy  important,  as  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinual change  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  Empire,  that,  as  early  as 

*  Ai  Thibftndesa  wsb  one  of  the  hoimtest  men  of  the  times  of  Napoleon,  we  tinll 
here  quote  bU  vordB,  in  order  to  show  vhat  ideas  of  ri^  all  Frencfaanen,  mAatf 
excqytUm,  entertained  when  the  grande  nationy  or  people  sudi  as  Soult,  ''^iiT^fnn,  and 
Daronst,  are  the  8al]jects.  He  takes  great  care  not  to  rereal  the  scandalone  system 
of  a  renegade  from  the  old  rS^ms  snch  as  Davonst  was,  and  not  to  give  ns  eren  an 
idea  of  the  oppressicm  ezerczsed  in  Pranconia,  Swabia,  Bayaria,  and  on  the  Rlune; 
but  the  rerolting  indiiierence  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  conduct  pursued  towaxds 
Bayarian  subjects  in  the  time  of  peace,  sufficiently  pioves  the  nature  of  men's 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  France:  "  Deux  libroiies,  Schnsder  et  Palm,  Aii^nt  con- 
demons  i  mort  comme  convamcus  d'aroir  tent^  de  sooleTer  lea  habitsna  de  la 
Souabe  contre  Tarmee.  Leur  sentence  fiit  publiee  en  Allemand.  L'Empereur  fit 
grice  k  Schneder,  le  libraiie  Plalm,  de  Nuremberg,  ftit  seul  ez^ut^.  Lea  AMaiumds  H 
Ineimems  de  NapoUon  ctU  faU  de  cet  wdhfidu  wte  victime  mnoeet^le,  w  suv^.  Le 
crime  dmt  UetaU  aecuai  itait  grave;  d  qui pereuaderO't'Om  que  sept  coioneb  teameei 
candamn4,  s'iit  n^euesentjHU  6t6  convaincue  de  «a  cvdpabilitif'  (Vol.  ii^  p.  403.) 
Could  even  Gouigaud,  Las  Cases,  and  Montholoo,  hare  more  reyoltingly  defended 
the  idol  of  the  age? 
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this  order^  intiiiiationfl  were  ^ven  of  a  possible  incorporation  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  which  first  took  place  at  the  end  of  1810,  and  therefore 
at  a  time  when  the  scarcely-formed  Kingdom  of  Holland  was  already 
again  dissolyed.*  The  security,  however,  of  this  ephemeral  kingdom 
-was,  according  to  the  orders  ^ven  to  Talleyrand,  to  be  a  subject  of 
particular  attention  on  the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  In  the  work  assi^ed  to  him — to  construct  a  French  and 
defenceless  Germany  (for  Prussia  was  unable  to  afford  protection)^— 
Talleyrand  possessed  an  admirable  support  and  money-resources  in 
the  soliciting  princes  and  nobles,  in  their  diplomatists  and  lawyers, 
but  especaally  m  the  vain  and  dazzled  electond  arch-chancellor,  who 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  When  the  views  of  two  Frenchmen  of  the  better 
sort  have  been  seen  from  the  passages  which  we  are  about  to  quote, 
no  one  will  be  surprised  that  Napoleon  and  most  other  Frenchmen, 
who  were  acquainted  with  those  classes  only  whose  modes  of  think- 
ing have  been  indicated  in  these  passages,  laughed  at  Grerman  patriot- 
ism and  our  Teutonic  boasting;  we  can,  however,  assure  our  readers 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  entertained  very  different  views,  and 
acted  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  princes  and  their  besterved 
courtiers.  Thibaudeau  says:  **  He  feels  unable  to  determine  which 
had  thought  and  acted  the  most  shamelessly  and  disgracefully  in  the 
period  between  May  and  July  1806,  the  old  German  aristocracy,  or 
the  French  parvenus^  who  had  become  illustrious  since  1799."  He 
adds,  ''that  in  the  compensations  awarded  in  1803  to  those  who 
had  lost  something  or  nothing,"  Germany  was  really  set  up  by 
auction  for  the  highest  bidder;  but  that  in  the  formation  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  conduct  of  both  payers  and  receivers 
was  still  now  revolting.  "  We  (he,  Thibaudeau,  councillor  of  state, 
and  a  count  of  Napoleon's  empire)  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
people  who  shamefully  abused  the  influence  ^niich  they  at  that  time 

¥3sse8Bed,  and  the  confidence  which  Napoleon  reposed  in  them, 
hey  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
splendid  position,  by  accepting  all  manner  of  bribes.  They  got 
possession  of  immense  wealth  by  downright  roguery.  But  hence 
their  memory  has  become  eternally  infamous."    Aiiother  French 

*  Kapdleon,  in  his  CSofnMpomkme€  vMUe,  toI.  tS^  p.  fi,  writes  to  Talleyraod  ai 
foHowi:  *^  Ffl&re  on  ixmTel  §tat  an  noid  de  rAUeoMigiie»  qui  8oit  dans  les  int^r^ts 
de  la  Frsnoe,  qui  giucrairtisse  la  HoUand  et  la  Handle  oontre  la  Fmsse,  et  rEnrope 
oontre  la  Rnssie.  Le  noyeaa  serait  le  dneb6  de  Berg,  le  dndi^  de  CUvee,  Hesse* 
Dannstadt,  etc.,  etc.  CSfaerdter  en  ootre,  dans  les  antonrs,  tootce  qui  pourrait  etxe 
incofpov^  poiv  fonner  1,000,000  or  1,200,000  ftmes.  Y  joindre,  si  I'on  Tent,  le 
Hanofre.  Y  joSndie  dans  la  perspeetrre  Hamboorg,  Bremen,  Lnbeck.  Domier  U 
stslistiqiie  de  ce  noisrel  ^tat.  Cela  fidt,  oonsid&rer  rAIlemagne  cxnnme  diris^  en 
but  6t«ta,  BoTidre,  Bade,  Wirtemberg^  et  le  noiiTel  tet;  oes  qnatre  dans  les  intdrte 
de  France.  L'Antriehe^  la  Prosse,  la  Saace,  Hesse-Cassel,  dans  les  qnatre  antree. 
lyapr^  eette  division,  snpposes  qn'on  d^tmise  la  coDstitntion  gemMniqne,  et  qnfon 
anmdle  an  ptott  des  bait  gnnds  ^tats  les  petites  sonrerainet^a,  11  firat  faiie  un 
oaleol  statistique  pour  saToir,  si  les  qnatre  6tats  qni  sont  dans  les  int^rdts  de  la 
France  perdront  on  gagneront  phis  k  oette  d^stn^ctbn  qne  les  qnatre  ^tats  qni  n*j 
sont  pas.  Un  rapport  snr  sea  deux  otgets  Dunancbe  matin,   cnie  and  of  ApriL) 
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writer  speaks  in  still  harsher  language  of  these  Grerman  prinoes,  and 
diplomatists,  and  French  sharpers.  We  shall  give  his  own  woixis  in 
a  note,*  and  introduce  into  the  text  the  two  anecdotes  which  he  has 
recorded  as  examples  of  the  boldness  of  the  one  party  and  the  ducti- 
lity of  the  other. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Frederick  d'ors  was  demanded 
from  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg;  he  paid  forty  thousand,  and  gave 
two  securities  for  the  remainder.     He  afterwards  repented  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  applied  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.     The   hitter 
communicated  the  matter  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  begged  that 
the  person  who  had  received  the  money  should  be  alloweoto  keep 
it,  and  that  the  securities.alone  should  be  annulled.     The  citisEens  of 
Hamburg  paid  a  very  considerable  sum  in  order  to  preserve  their 
existence.     When  they  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  great 
Empire,  they  complained  of  having  been  cheateid  out  of  their  money. 
Napoleon  investi^ted  the  afiair;  the  contrivers  of  the  fraud  were 
obh^ed  to  refund  the  money,  but  the  people  of  Hamburg  never 
received  a  farthing  back — ^it  went  into  the  imperial  cofiers.     When 
everything  was  fully  arranged,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  those  who  had 
bought  or  begged  their  way  into  the  confederation  were  sent  for  to 
Pans,  and  Count  Beust,  the  representative  of  the  Arch-Chancellor 
of  Germany,  was  forced  to  play  the  melancholy  part  of  signing  what 
ha  had  not  seen.     True  it  is,  tnat  the  arch-chancellor  ana  his  people 
of  business  had  drawn  up  the  first  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the 
confederation^  but  the  i  rench  merely  left  as  much  of  it  as  suited 
their  purpose;  the  arch-chancellor,  tooj  was  named  president  of  the 
assembly  of  the  confederation,  which,  however,  was  never  holden. 
In  this  completely  French  afiair,  th^  chief  elector  of  the  old  empire 
was  therefore  obh^ed,  as  the  saying  is,  to  carry  the  letters,  and  act 
as  the  tool  of  Talkyrand.     He  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  make  Count 
von  der  Leyen,  his  relation,  a  sovereign  prince,  whilst  the  Prince  of 
Thum  and  Taxis,  the  King  of  Prussia's   urother-in-law,  was  treated 
in  the  most  disgraceful  manner.    The  arch-chancellor  got  for  his 

*  ^  La  Coiif<ed^ratioQ  dn  Blun,  c'est  i  dire,  U  refonte  des  diven  ^tats  et  prind- 
pautes  d'AUemagne,  Ait  une  mine  d'or  poor  certains  fonctionnairee  de  Napol^n;  lis 
rendaient  aox  petits  princes  la  conserration  de  leur  existence  territoriale;  lis  ag- 
grandissaient  ou  dimfnuaient  leur  petit  territoire,  selon  que  ces  princes  pajaient 
ou  ne  payaient  pas  le  prix  que  leur  fut  demaiyle  sous  peine  de  vie  ou  de  mort;  et 
U  est  tel  fonctionuaire  du  Grand  Empire  qui  aura  retire  une  somdSe  de  dix-huit 
millions  de  francs  pour  vente  de  sigets  et  cession  de  territoire  aux  membres  da 
corps  germanique,  refondus  en  6tats  de  la  configuration  du  Rhin  II    On  Tit  rare- 
ment  plus  de  corruption  et  d'avidit^;  les  pots  de  vin,  les  presents  diplomatiques,  se 
traitaient  comme  des  affaires  de  bourse;  tel  fonctionuaire  public  exlgeait  qu'uo 
petit  prince  d'AUemagne  lui  acbetAt  k  un  prix  exorbitant  deux  cent  miUe  bouteilles 
de  Tin  Champagne  (qui  lui  appartenaient,  disait-il),  &ute  de  quo!  sa  prindpaut^ 
serait  fondue  et  donnle  A  un  autre  prince;  tel  autre  fonctionnaire  exigeait  des  dnq 
cent,  des  huit  cent  miUe  francs,  en  traites  aoceptees  par  les  premieres  roaisons  de 
banque.    On  peut  dire,  que  la  souTerainet^  et  mdme  I'existence  territoriale  des 
petits  princes  etait  k  rencan.** — In  order  to  see  how  the  souls  sold  to  the  Prince 
Primate  and  Napoleon  spoke,  wrote,  and  acted,  read  Bredow's  Chronicle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  399,  &c    In  order  to  see  how  the  patriots  thought,  read 
Bredow's  short  notes  to  the  text,  particularly,  p.  402,  note  m. 
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own  share  the  title  of  Prince  Primate,  and  the  town  of  Frankfort; 
but  he,  too,  found  himself  very  much  deceived,  when  Talleyrand 
came  forth  with  the  document  itself. 

The  constitution  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  been  pre- 
pared in  secret  in  Paris;  and  from  the  7th  till  the  12th  of  July, 
whilst  still  in  a  somewhat  incomplete  state,  it  was  laid  before  the 
ambassadors  of  the  respective  states  of  the  confederation,  but  the 
particular  points  only  which  affected  the  state  which  they  respec- 
tively represented  were  submitted  to  each;  and  then,  on  the  12th, 
Count  Beust,  as  ambassador  of  the  president  to  Talleyrand,  was 
appointed  to  sign  the  whole  document  which  he  had  never  read. 
He  did  so  sign  it,  and  afterwards  excused  himself  to  his  master,  by 
declaring  that  he  had  subscribed  the  constitution,  when  he  had  only 
time  allowed  him  to  read  three  articles,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  demand.  All  the  other  ambassadors 
were  in  like  manner  obliged  to  add  their  names  without  having  ever 
read  any  part  except  that  which  referred  to  their  own  states  respec- 
tively. The  act  itself  was  first  made  public  on  the  17th,  and  signed 
by  Napoleon  on  the  19th  at  St.  Cloud.  The  new  French  Germany, 
called  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  consisted  at  first  of  a  small 
number  of  soverei^  princes,  but  was  from  time  to  time  enlarffed, 
as  every  one  who  either  wished  to  take  part  in  the  oppression  oi  his 
country,  or  was  willing  to  pay,  was  admitted  as  a  member.  The 
Prince  Primate  of  Frankfort;  the  princes  of  Darmstadt  and  Baden, 
who  were  called  grand  dukes;  those  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Cleves 
and  Berg,  Nassau-Usingen  and  Weilburg,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
dukes;  those  of  Hohenzollem,  Hechingen  and  Sigmaringen,  Salm- 
Salm  and  Salm  Kysburg,  Isenburg,  Bartenstein,  Aremberg,  Lichten- 
stein,  and  the  Count  or  rather  JPrince  von  der  Leyen,  by  Bona- 
parte's favour  became  sovereigns  in  their  large  or  even  in  their  very 
small  territories;  and  whosoever  either  did  not  seek  for  or  could  not 
obtain  this  favour,  and  lay  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories, was  made  subject  to  their  supremacy.  In  this  way  Frankfort 
fell  to  the  Prince  Primate;  Nuremberg  to  Bavaria;  the  principality  of 
Heitersheim,  belonmng  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  to  Baaen;  the 
bur^viate  of  Freidberg  to  Darmstadt;  and  the  knights  in  Fran- 
coma,  Swabia,  and  on  the  Rhine,  were  deprived  of  their  mdependence. 

We  refrain  from  alluding  to  all  the  particular  changes  which  were 
at  that  time  made,  in  order  especially  to  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  Prussia  on  this  occasion  was  intentionally  insulted.  The 
king's  brother-in-law,  thePrince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  humiliated  and  robbed;  the  prince  of  Nassau, 
the  king's  near  blood-relation,  was  treated  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  regard  to  his  hereditsuy  possessions  in  Germany,  and  his  new 
principality  of  Fulda  was  threatened  as  early  as  September  by  the 
French  pressing  forward  into  the  country,  fhe  possessions  in  Nas- 
sau, belonging  to  the  branch  of  Orange,  were  given  to  Usingen  and 
Weilburg;  and  Joachim  of  Berg  obtained  the  feudal  supremacy  over 
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Siegen,  HadAmar,  and  the  lotdshipe  of  Beibtein  ancL  I>illeiibiiig. 
Napoleon  hima^  waa  in  reality  the  aapreme  ruler,  under  the  tille  or 
Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Khine,  and  it  vms  thei^xe 
of  no  conaequenoe  whatever,  whether  the  asflemUy  of  the  states, 
spoken  of  in  the  artidea  of  oonfederation,  ever  met  or  not;  foET  &am 
tnia  aaaembly  the  sovereign  princes  would  have  had  nothing  to  fiaar, 
althou£[h  thev  did  so,  but  have  been  allowed  to  domineer  iost  so  long 
as  it  phased  Kapoleon.  We  do  not  think  it  necesaarjr,  merefi»^  to 
dwell  upon  agreements  which  were  never  brought  into  operstioD; 
and  merely  refer  to  such  claims,  connected  with  the  new  oonatitirtian 
of  French  Germany,  as  were  actually  made,  in  order  to  be  aUe 
to  use  the  pow^s  of  Germanv  for  the  benefit  of  Fiance,  and  gentfy 
to  prepare  the  way  for  its  absolute  subjection. 

W  ith  this  view  Napoleon  fixed  the  number  of  troops  which  eyerr 
member  of  the  confederation  was  to  fumiah  for  his  wars;  he  himnpff 
promised  200,000  men  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
fend the  confederation.  He  at  first  indeed  required  only  65,000 
from  his  German  vassals;  but  the  regulation  respecting  the  posititm 
of  the  troops  was  so  cunninglydxawnup,  that  instead  of  this  number 
four  times  as  nujxj  mi^ht  be  called  £or.  After  the  formal  publiaatioD 
of  this  confederation  m  Batisbon,  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the 
shameless  renunciation  of  the  ancient  national  union  of  the^Gemianic 
empire,  and  adhesion  to  a  new  alliance  with  the  hereditaij 
enemy  of  this  empire,  the  Emperor  Frauds  laid  down  hia  orown 
by  a  declaration  to  that  efiect,  issued  on  the  6th  of  August.  In 
this  way  Prussia  was  isolated,  and  its  deliverance  rested  completely 
on  the  grace  and  fiivour  of  the  Caar  of  the  Sclavonians.  & 
order  to  i»event  a  hasty  application  to  the  czar  for  hia  £avoizr, 
Napoleon  threw  out  a  new  bait  for  those  miserable  creatures  to 
whom  the  king  had  left  the  direction  of  affidrs.  His  objeet  was 
to  delay  for  some  time  the  war  with  Prussia,  now  unavoidable,  and 
leave  the  king  with  a  feeling  of  security.  The  French  ambassador 
in  Berlin  (Laforest)  was  verbally  instructed  (for  he  took  good  eare 
not  to  make  any  written  communication)  to  intimate,  that  thexe  was 
still  a  place  in  the  confederation  for  Prussia ;  he  even  hinted  at  the  posa- 
bility  of  the  imperial  dignity.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  last 
point  in  Berlin;  but  Haugwitz  seized  so  eagerly  upon  the  thought 
of  a  northern  confederation,  that,  by  his  haste  m  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion, he  made  the  king  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fren(£, 
whilst  the  joy  which  he  expressed  in  reference  to  the  proposal 
threw  a  melancholy  li^ht  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans* 

The  minstiy  in  Benin  reckoned^  as  too  often  happens  ^ere,  with- 

*  The  proof  of  this  maj  be  seen  in  Laforesf  s  CknTespondeiioe,  now,  at  lesst,  pir- 
tially  published;  on  the  snliject  of  the  hint  rerbally  given  by  him,  bat  nerer  eeri 
oudy  intended,  with  retpeot  to  a  northern  confederation,  he  writes  to  his  own 
goremmentasfUlows:  Haugwitz  bad  said,  that  **leroidainrtTreB8ede8ajoie,De 
86  regazde  paa  Knlement  comme  Tallin  de  la  France,  mais  oomme  rami  penonnei 
de  I'Emperenr  Napoleon;  c'est  k  ce  titre  qu'il  consentiza  avec  x^  i  tout  oe  qui 
pomra  oonaolider  aa  dynastie." 
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out  their  host ;  for  no  thought  could  be  entertained  of  the  oo-oper- 
ation  of  Sweden  and  Denmark;  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg  were 
held  in  check  by  their  intimate  relations  with  Russia,  and  nego- 
tiations were  no  sooner  op^^ed  with  Saxony  and  Hesse  than  every 
possible  means  were  tried  in  Paris  to  prevent  the  diplomatists  of 
those  two  houses,  never  even  suspected  for  centuries,  of  a  particle 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  from  entering  into  any  union  with  Prussia. 
It  was  intimated  to  the  elector  of  Hesse,  who  was  always  eager  to 
reap,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  sowing,  that  he  might  possibly 
obtain  Fulda,  whicJ^,  however,  must  first  be  again  taken  away  from 
the  house  of  Orange.  The  Hanse  Towns  were  forbidden  by  Napo- 
leon, in  an  authoritative  tone,  even  to  enter  into  negotiations  respect- 
ing a  union  with  Prussia.  There  was  still  time  for  Prussia  to 
throw  herself  into  the  aims  of  the  English,  to  place  her  fortresses  in 
good  condition,  and  to  assemble  an  army  bebind  the  Elbe;  espe- 
cially as  the  English  continued  inoessanlly  to  urge  Austria  to  a  new 
coalition,  because  she  could  only  save  herself  bv  a  desperate  resolu- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Adair  relates,  that  he  was  desirous  of  entering 
into  some  connexion  with  Prussia,  as  early  as  the  time  of  his 
journey  to  Vienna  from  Brunswick.  At  that  time,  however,  King 
George  HI.  would  not  listen  to  such  an  idea;  he  afterwards  thought 
better  of  it.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  therefore,  wrote  from  Vienna  to 
Count  Hardenberg,  who  at  that  time  lived  on  his  estate,  because  he, 
as  well  as  Count  Stadion,  were  convinced,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  with  Count  Haugwitz,  whose  cowardly  soul  never  could 
advise  anything  but  what  was  cautious,  timid,  and  cowardly.  Tal- 
leyrand, on  his  side,  merely  continued  the  negotiation  with  Lord 
Lauderdale,  because  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  alive  the  mistrust  be- 
tween England  and  Prussia.  For  tlus  reason  me  French  government 
was  shameless  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  stated  in  the  MonUeur^  on 
the  15th  of  August,  that  Mr.  Fox's  illness  was  the  only  reason  why 
a  peace  with  England  had  not  been  concluded.*  .  Mr.  Fox's  most  con- 
fidential friaid,  however,  tells  us  the  very  reverse.  The  account  circu- 
lated on  the  7  th  of  September,  when  Lord  Lauderdale  was  in  Paris, 
that  the  treaty  was  brclken  off  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Fox's  death,  is 
proved  to  have  been  equallv  false.  This,  in  fact,  is  contradicted 
by  Talleyrand's  continuing  the  negotiations  after  die  death  of  the 
English  minister,  and  by  the  &ct,  that  even  on  the  25th  of  September, 
when  the  Emperor  had  set  out  to  put  himself  at  the  heail  of  his 
army  agaii^  Prussia,  and  he  accompanied  him,  he  wrote,  on  his 
journey,  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  luui  remained  in  Paris. 

*  The  McmUeur  of  the  15th  Aogwit  oontaias  the  following:  "Jam  negotiations 
entam^s  depuis  le  mois  de  Mars  etaient  aniy^  ik  lear  matnrit^ ;  la  paiz  mime, 
comme  le  bruit  en  avait  conm,  arait  6t^  an  moment  d'etre  sign^e.  (Let  our  r^ers 
merdj  compare  with  this  Sir  Bobert  Adair's  aoooant,  in  order  to  learn  how  simple 
the  pahlic  is,  which  regards  these  fables  in  the  Moniteur  as  history,  and  Bignon, 
Tillers,  and  their  fellow-writers.)  Mais  lamaladie  grave  de  Mr.  Fox  et  son  absence 
da  conseil  ont  rendu  tout  incertain  et  out  replong^  ces  grand  int^ts  dans  le  d^dale 
de  la  chicaBe  diplomatique,  des  IbacmiileB  lafines  et  dea  obttamctioiuu'' 
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Prussia  was  first  roused  in  terror  by  the  publication  of  tbe  consti- 
tution of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhinei  which  appeared  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  in  a  clear  sky;  and  next,  by  the  cabals  whereby 
the  French  had  prevented  the  formation  of  a  Prusso-northem  con- 
federation ;  and  last  of  aU,  but  much  too  late,  the  Marchese  Lnc- 
chesini  gave  the  alarm,  but,  as  usual,  was  taken  in  his  own  net 
Lord  Yarmouth  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  being  a  little  in- 
ebriated, and  had  let  out  on  the  occasion  some  reference  to  the  secret 
proposals  made  him  by  Talleyrand,  on  the  subject  of  Hanover;  he 
also  gave  the  Italo-Prussian  intimation  of  some  of  the  secret  article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  d'Oubril:  what  he  said,  was  partly  true 
and  partly  false.  Lucchesini  hastily  committed  to  paper  all  that  he 
had  heard,  and  immediately  sent  it  off  to  Berlin.  In  this  dispatcl^  he 
expressed  some  doubts  in  reference  to  Hanover;  but  with  regard  to 
the  treaty  with  Russia,  he  thought  himself  perfectly  sure  of  his  case. 
He  wrote,  that  he  had  himself  immediately  gone  to  Talleyrand^  in- 
formed him  of  all  he  had  learned,  and  hj  the  coolness  of  the  answer 
he  received  was  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  the  whole  was 
true.  Lucchesini  was  surrounded  by  nothing  but  loose  and  venal 
people;  Napoleon,  therefore,  was  immediately  made  acquainted  with 
the  accounts  which  he  had  sent  to  Berlin,  and  the  advice  he  had 
given  to  his  king.  He  had  advised  him  to  set  out  immediately, 
to  go  himself  to  Petersburg,  and  prevail  upon  the  emperor  to 
refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  witn  France,  which  would  be  laid  b^re 
him  by  d'Oubril.  This  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and, 
therefore,  at  a  time  when  Napoleon  could  not  have  known  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  without  being  urged  thereto  by  Prussia,  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty;  he  therefore  gave  way  to  the  greats 

1)assion,  and  committed  one  of  the  grosssest  violations  possible  of  the 
aw  of  nations,  by  seizing  on  the  original  of  the  ambassador's  dis- 
patch, of  which  the  duplicate  only  reached  Berlin  on  the  7th  of 
August.  This  dispatch  so  alarmed  the  Ein^  of  Prussia,  that,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  he  issued  orders  to  place  liis  army  in  marching 
order.  On  this  occasion,  the  same  course  as  usual  was  pursued  at 
the  court  of  Prussia — abundance  of  consultations — hesitation — 
willing  and  wishing — a  too  tardy  resolution,  and  then  precipitate 
action. 

Haugwitz,  Zastrow,  and  their  colleagues,  kept  the  king  in  bondage, 
and  represented  to  him,  that  all  decisive  preparations  for  war  were 
dangerous,  as  they  would  infallibly  provoke  the  French;  and  it 
never  occurred  to  any  of  them  to  remove  all  the  old  generals  and 
commandants  of  the  seven  years'  war,  before  commencing  a  youthful 
struggle  for  life  or  death.  Matters  went  on  in  the  cabinet  as  they 
had  always  done.  Kokeritz,  the  king's  confidential  friend,  eveij 
nioriMng  opened  all  letters  and  other  papers  addressed  to  his  majesty. 
He  then  divided  them  according  to  their  contents  among  three 
cabinet  councillors — those  for  war,  home  affairs,  and  political  events. 
These  secretaries  of  sU^te  made  their  reports;  but  among  them  were 
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etill  to  be  found  Lombard  and  Beyme,  whose  influence  was  con- 
siderable, although  their  characters  were  suspicious.  Kokeritz,  like 
the  king  himself  was  what  is  called  a  good  sort  of  man,  and,  there- 
fore, like  the  kin^  also,  rather  averse  to  all  genius,  and  easily  frigh- 
tened by  men  of  aecisiYe  character;  mediocrity  was  always  preferred 
by  him,  and  he  was  therefore  surrounded  by  mediocre  people. 
Kokeritz  had,  moreover,  too  much  inclination  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  was  much  too  fond  of  talking  to  be  a 
great  statesman ;  and  how  could  a  man  thus  devoted  to  pleasure  ever 
introduce  resolute  and  vigorous  men  to  the  king's  notice?  Amon^ 
the  generals  of  first  rauK,  Riichel  and  Blucher  were  determined 
enemies  of  the  French;  but  the  coarseness,  insolence,  and  strictness 
of  the  former  disqualified  him  wholly  from  giving  life  and  vigour  to 
the  spirits  of  the  people,  whom  it  was  now  necessary  to  employ. 
He  was  merely  acquainted  with  spatterdash  service  and  mechanical 
drilling.  Blucher  (who  commanded  in  Westphalia)  was  the  only 
one  among  the  generals  engaged  in  the  seven  years'  war,  who  "^-as 
in  a  condition,  notwithstandmg  his  advanced  age,  to  measure  him- 
self against  Napoleon's  generals,  who  had  been  promoted  from  the 
ranks.*  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  was,  indeed,  also  amongst  tlie 
number  of  the  generals;  and  like  the  dissolute  and  clever  patriots  of 
the  guards,  and  such  academicians  as  Johannes  von  lilallcr  and 
others,  made  a  great  parade  of  his  love  for  war,  which  made  him  a 
great  favourite  of  the  people,  and  an  object  of  fear  to  the  prudent 
diplomatists;  his  capacity,  however,  was  by  no  means  great,  and  his 
courage  was  more  that  of  a  bold  hussar  than  of  a  general. 

Negotiations,  indeed,  were  entered  upon  with  Saxony  and  EIcc- 
toraUrlesse,  with  a  view  to  a  close  alliance;  but  Saxony  had  suffered 
too  much  from  Prussia  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  unite  with  it  in 
a  struggle  which  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  everything ;  and  the 
Elector  of  Hesse  never  thought  of  anything  but  how  he  might  best 
increase  his  own  private  property,  and  always  win  without  ever 
risking  a  loss.  He  first  callea  in  all  the  soldiers  who  were  on  fur- 
lough, organised  a  body  of  militia  for  the  protection  of  his  territory, 
and  increased  the  number  of  small  fortified  places  in  the  electorate. 
He  sent  his  minister  to  Berlin;  but  in  order  to  have  two  strings 
to  his  bow,  at  the  very  time  when  this  minister  was  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Prussia,  he  caused  negotiations  to  be  opened  in  Paris, 
respecting  neutrality,  and  ofiered  money.  All  men,  and  perhaps  even 
the  angels  in  heaven,  rejoiced,  when  he  lost  money,  land,  and  people, 
because  he  wished  to  fish  on  both  banks. 

On  this  occasion,  the  elector  was  caught  in  his  own  net;  because 

*  The  most  distingcdBhed  generals  of  the  Pmssian  armj  were  no  longer  of  an  age 
for  actiye  service.  MoUendorf,  who  afterwards  accompanied  the  king  to  the  camp 
as  a  Mentor,  was  eighty-two;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  seventy-one;  Kalkreuth, 
sixty-nine;  Prince  Hohenlohe,  sixty;  Connt  Knnheim,  serenty-four;  Frittritz, 
seventy-two;  Amim,  sixty-six;  Holzendor^  sixty-flTe;  Schmettau,  sixty-nine; 
Bliicher,  sixty-twoi  Wart^oslehen  and  Grayert,  sixty;  Biichel,  fifty-two. 
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he  most  foolishly  thought  Iiimself  more  conzung  than  Fouche, 
Talleyrand,  and  their  coadjutors.  The  neutrality  which  he  aoogb 
was  granted  him,  he  resigned  the  office  of  a  Prussian  field-maishal 
and  allowed  the  French  to  pass  through ;  but  kept  his  army  together, 
with  the  foolish  notion  that  Napoleon  would  sufier  th^n  to  rassm 
in  his  rear^  where  they  might  at  any  moment  fall  upon  his  troop. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  thoroughly  acqiudnted  with  the 
whole  state  of  Prussian  afiairs,  justly  concluded,  that  were  he  to  reij 
on  Prussia,  he  never  could  save  his  country,  betrayed  as  it  was  by 
fifteen  princes,  and  forsaken  by  Hesse.  For  this  reason  he  steadiij 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  Prussia,  so  that  the  aid  which  he  migbt 
have  been  able  to  give,  was  afterwards  rendered,  when  no  longer  in 
season.  At  the  last  moment,  when  the  Prussians  were  entering 
Saxony  from  Silesia,  he  ^ave  a  forced  consent  to  the  union  of  his 
army  with  that  of  Prussia;  but  even  theh^  under  very  restrictive 
conditions. 

The  unfortunate  King  of  Sweden,  whose  madness  changed  all  his 
best  designs  into  follies,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Prussia, 
— on  the  one  hand,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  dissolution  ol 
the  German  Empire,  and  on  the  other,  building  on  this  disso- 
lution, he  abolished  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastics  constitution  in 
his  part  of  Pomerania,  and  introduced  that  of  Sweden.  Gustaraa 
prided  himself  in  the  security  of  Russia's  assistance,  when  he  was 
desirous  of  rendering  that  assistance  which  he  had  promised,  is 
return  for  English  subsidies  paid  by  King  Gteorge  IIL,  to  prevent 
the  Prussians  from  forcibly  taking  possession  oi  Hanover,  and  to 
hinder  them  even  from  occupying  Lauenburg.  He  triumphed  so  ti^' 
as  to  force  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  useoi 
his  services  against  France,  to  allow  his  troops  to  remain  in  the  ter< 
ritory  of  Lauenburg.  Prussia  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  able  to 
come  to  a  reconciliation  with  England  as  early  as  August,  had  not, 
as  we  have  above  observed,  the  English  ministry  beUeved,  that  ^ 
long  as  Hau^witz,  Lombard,  Beyme,  and  others,  possessed  a  pr^ 
ponderating  influence  in  Berlin,  no  confidence  whatever  could  be 
placed  in  the  Prussian  cabinet.  At  length,  Thornton,  English 
consul  in  jHambur^,  opened  a  communication,  as  early  as  September, 
with  Baron  Jacobi,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  London,  and  the 
baron  was  to  travel  to  London;  still,  however,  the  English  govern- 
ment had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  ihe  Prussian  ministry,  ana  Jacobi 
was  obliged  to  put  oflT  his  journey.  On  the  1st  of  October,  when 
the  Prussian  head-quarters  were  m  Naumburg,  Jacobi  at  last  i^ 
ceived  express  commands  to  proceed  from  thence  to  London;  bu^< 
on  the  8th  of  October,  Sir  Robert  Adair  still  persevered  in  insisting 
upon  it  as  a  condition,  that  the  negotiations  should  not  be  carried  on 
through  Haugwitz,  for  fear  of  being  betrayed,  but  indirectly  throngo 
Hardenberg.  To  Hardenberg,  tnerefore,  Sir  Robert  had  also 
indirectly  written  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  through  H^ 
opened  negotiations  in  Berlin;  to  this  communication  Hardenberg 
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sent,  indirecdy,  an  answer.  As  Haugwitz^  however,  still  retained 
his  influence,  the  English  had  no  confidence  in  the  matter.  It  will 
he  clear,  from  an  expression  of  the  light-minded  minister  himself, 
how  correct  RUhle  von  Lilienstein,  whose  report  of  an  eye-witness 
we  shall  often  quote,  is,  when  he  alleges  that  the  first  hope  of  any 
fortunate  issue  to  the  war  into  which  Prussia  had  heen  forced^ 
would  be  the  dismissal  of  Haugwitz  and  the  whole  of  his  partisans. 
In  a  conversation  with  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  commanded  the 
army  in  Silesia,  Haugwitz  alleged,  and  tried  to  prove  by  means  of 
documents,  that  as  early  as  the  end  of  December,  1805,  he  had 
despaired  of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  peace»  and  yet  he  had 
continued  to  lead  the  king  from  one  deception  to  another,  till  Sep* 
tember,  1806 !  We,  the  public,  who  did  not  learn  the  real  state  of 
affiiirs  until  afterwards,  however  indignant  we  were  at  the  systematic 
spoliation,  the  boasting  pride,  and  the  contemptuous  and  immoral 
measures  of  the  French,  nevertheless  suspected,  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1806,  what  Rahle  von  Lilienstein  printed  in  his  work  in 
1807.*  And  yet  the  aged,  weak,  and  obstinate  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  in  the  last  war  had  been  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  new  system  of  the  French,  and  become 
an  object  of  ridicule,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
army;  and  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  to  whom  no  one  who  knew 
him  would  have  given  any  command,  or  at  most  that  of  the 
reserve,  was  appointed  commander  of  the  first  division,  which,  by 
his  foolhardiness,  he  was  quite  certain  to  expose  to  the  danger  of 
being  cut  off  firom  the  rest  of  the  forces ! ! 

Lucchesini,  in  whom  some  faith  may  be  placed  in  trifles,  informs  us, 
in  his  dull  book  on  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  that  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  him  at  head- 
quarters, in  Naumburg,  on  the  25th  of  September,  had  not  the 
lightest  suspidon  that  the  French  and  their  German  allies  would 
venture  to  attack  the  Prussians.  The  Prussian  commander-in-chief 
was  so  utterly  incapable  of  contending  against  the  clever  plans  of 
the  greatest  militair  genius  in  existence,  even  with  the  ordinaiy  and 
traditionary  skill  of  a  general,  that  Prince  von  Hohenlohe  did  not, 
according  to  his  account,  even  receive  an  answer  to  his  request  for  a 
very  moderate  sum  of  money,  to  pay  for  information.  The  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  tnoroughly  acquainted  with  everything 
which  took  place  in  the  most  private  consultations  of  the  cabinet,  in 

*  Bericht  eines  Aagenzengen  von  Feldzuge  des  Fiirsten  yon  Hohenlohe  in 
Herbste,  1806.  Tubugen,  Cotta,  1807,  p.  9,  we  read  aa  follows:  ''The  removal 
of  Beyme,  Lombard,  and  Haugwitz,  ftom  the  caUnet,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Brmiflwick  from  the  head  of  the  army,  would  of  itself  have  giyen  a  greater  prepon- 
derance to  the  cause  of  Prussia  and  Germany  than  whole  armies  and  loadii  of 
money,  if  those  men  remained  as  they  then  were.  The  chief  reasons  why  all  con- 
fidence of  a  snocesBfiil  Issue  disappeared  from  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  the 
army,  although  it  had  taken  possession  of  them  for  a  moment,  must  he  sought  in 
the  sending  of  Von  Ejaobelsdozf  to  Paris,  in  the  journey  of  Ck>unt  Haugwitz  to  the 
head-quarters,  and  in  the  non-appearance  of  the  expected,  and  justly  expected, 
prochonatioaL'' 
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the   army,  and  everywhere  else,  better   than  the   king  himself; 
because  Haugwitz,  Lombard,  Lucchesini^  and  their  coadjutors,  w^e 
surrounded  by  people  who  laughed  at  such* things  as  honour  and 
patriotism.    The  movements  of  the  Prussians  proved  that  they  weie 
irresolute,  and  had  no  fixed  plans;  whilst  the  French,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  tremendous  force  in  Franconia,  threatened  Munster  finom 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Dutch  army  was  prepared  to  invade  £ast  Frie- 
land  and  Oldenburg.  Magdebuig  was  neglected  by  the  Prussians,  and 
the  commandant,  both  from  age  and  character,  was  wholly  unequal 
to  the  circumstances;  whilst  Bonaparte,  sure  as  he  was  of  victonr, 
iesued  orders  to  incorporate  Wesel  with  the  department  of  Roer,  and 
to  fortify  it  anew.  Bemadotte  with  his  army  occupied  Nurembei^,  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession  for  Bavana;  and  the  Prussians  no 
sooner  advanced  into  Saxony,  than  he  took  possession  of  all  the 
mountain-passes    leading    into    that    country.     Wiirzburg,    then 
governed  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  was  treated  by 
the  French  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  ha^ 
been  used  by  the  Prussians— that  is,  it  was  compelled  to  take  upcm 
itself  all  the  obligations  of  the  vassal  states  of  tiie  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.     Austria  was  not  in  a  condition  to  interfere  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  because  at  that  very  time  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
French  was  very  critical.     The   Russians  still  kept  possession  of 
Cattaroy  because  Admiral  Siniavin  had  not  carried  out  the  orders  of 
the  Russian  minister  in  Vienna,  to  evacuate  the  place.    Napoleon, 
therefore,  either  did  not  place  full  confidence  in  the  assurances  given 
in  Vienna,  that  in  the  new  war  Austria  would  remain  neutral,  or  he 
acted  as  if  this  was  his  opinion,  and  surrounded  Austria  with  for- 
tifications and  arms.     Braunau  remained  in  his  possession  and  was 
more  strongly  fortified,  the  citadel  of  Passau  and  the  fortress  of 
Kufstein  were  placed  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  20,000  Bavarians 
were  asserablea  in  the  country  lying  north  of  Munich.     Wiirzburg 
was  therefore  compelled  to  submit  to  the  protection,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  to  the  dominion  of  the  French,  by  a  treaty  concluded 
on  tne  25th  of  September;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  joined  the  con- 
federation of  the  ilhine,  assumed  the  title  of  Grand-Duke,  and  as  a 
compensation  for  the  oppression  suffered  by  his  subjects,  for  the  costs 
and  loss  of  life  in  a  war  with  which  they  had  no  connexion,  he  re- 
ceived the  propertjr  of  other  persons  as  a  present  from  Napoleon. 
The  whole  of  the  knights,  small  counts,  and  princes,  hitherto  holding 
immediately  under  the  head  of  the  empire,  were  made  subjects  of  the 
new  grand-duke,  who  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  all  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St  John. 

The  PiOLSSians  at  length  took  up  their  position  in  Thuringia,  tlie 
right  wing  under  the  command  ot  RUchel,  who  was  to  be  joined  by 
Bliicher  from  Munster,  the  centre'^under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  left  of  the  Prince  von  Hohenlohe.  So  little, 
however,  was  the  idea  entertained  of  an  early  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  that  there  was  a  continual  boasting  in  the  camp,  that 
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their  enemies  would  be  very  shy  to  attack  the  Prussians  in  their  posi- 
tion on  the  Saale.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Lucchesini  had  his  last 
audience  in  Paris,  and  on  that  occasion  received  verbal  commissions 
from  Napoleon  to  the  king.  The  haughtiness  and  insolence  of  this 
verbal  message  are  passed  over  without  notice  by  the  French;*  it 
would,  however,  be  still  more  striking,  had  not  the  manner  in  which 
Napoleon  expressed  himself  been  so  cunningly  calculated  to  work 
upon  the  irresolute  and  timid  mind  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  which 
shrank  from  any  quick  and  energetic  determination.  Laforest,  in  a 
letter  to  Talleyrand  for  the  diplomatic  use  of  the  Emperor,  had  pre- 
viously given  an  excellent  description  of  the  king's  character,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  preventing  him  from  adopting  any  energetic 
measures,  by  throwing  out  some  well-baited  allurement  at  the  deci- 
sive moment.t  As  a  proof  how  easy  it  would  be  to  prevent  the 
King  of  Prussia  from  taking  any  decisive  step  till  he  was  in  the 
power  of  the  French,  he  states  as  a  fact,  that  the  king,  at  a  great 
council,  on  the  24th,  had  been  desirous  of  recalling  everything  which 
had  been  previously  determined  on,  on  the  1 1th,  in  reference  to  the 
war.  This  indeed  did  not  take  place,  but  Herr  von  Knobelsdorf, 
who  always  worked  as  zealously  for  a  union  with  France,  as  Herr 
von  Krusemark  did  for  one  with  Russia,  was  sent  to  Paris  instead  of 
Lucchesini. 

Lucchesini  having  given  in  his  letters  of  recal  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, notes  were  exchanged  between  Knobelsdorf  and  Talleyrand, 
in  which  it  was  obviously  the  object  of  the  latter,  who  was  a  master 
in  all  kinds  of  dissimulation,  to  deceive  the  new  Prussian  ambassador, 
even  when  Napoleon  had  completely  thrown  off  the  mask  to  his  jjre- 
decessor.  Napoleon  at  that  time  had  already  sent  the  declaration 
given  in  our  note  to  the  Prussian  camp,  and  was  about  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army  in  order  to  attack  the  Prussians.^ 

*  In  his  hifltory  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
Lucchesini,  who  knows  well  how  to  throw  a  mist  around  his  descriptions,  gives  the 
following  08  the  account  of  the  affiiir.  He  states  that  this  message  firom  Bonaparte 
to  the  king  waa  delivered  by  him  in  Naumhurg,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  did  not  profit  in  the  least  thereby.  The  message  itself  was  to 
the  effect,  that  since  the  breaking  off  of  negotiations  for  peace  with  Russia  had 
weakened  the  hope  of  maintaining  peace  on  the  continent,  and  the  war  at  sea  was 
carried  on  still  more  obstmately,  he  would  take  a  lesson  fVom  the  events  of  the  past. 
That  should  he  therefore  be  compelled  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  I*russian 
armies,  for  which  he  had  the  greatest  respect,  he  would  Mng  against  them  such  a 
superior  foroe  as  to  make  his  victory  certain,  before  a  junction  with  the  troops  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  aid  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  France  should 
Tender  it  more  uncertain,  more  bloody,  and  perhaps  even  cause  Austria  to  vacillate 
in  a  neutrality  at  present  barely  maintained. 

t  " crest  un  trait  caracteristique  de Frederic  Guillaume,"  says  he,  "dene  se 
determiner  qa'au  dernier  moment  pour  les  partis  audacieux,  et  une  fois  qu'il  les  a 
pris  de  ne  savoir  s'y  maintenir.  Ce  qu'une  noble  ficrt^,  un  elan  de  courage  ou  de 
colore  lui  a  un  moment  inspire,  presque  toi^ours  la  reflection  y  fiiit  renoncer. 

X  Here  we  think  it  right  to  appeal  to  the  French,  who  admire  Napoleon,  and  to 
whom  the  archives  of  the  foreign-ofiBce  are  open.  Lefebvre,  in  reference  to  Talley- 
rand's apparently  very  friendly  proposals  to  Knobelsdorf,  from  the  1 2  th  till  the 
fiSth  of  September,  observes:  "Mais  Napoleon  lui  tenait  un  langago  pacifique 
lorsquil  n'etait  plus  terns,  et  qu'i  Berlin  la  passion  publique  d^borda.    Desarmeor 
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This  contributed  very  much  to  prevent  the  desperate  plan  which  pie* 
sented  the  only  prospect  of  a  successful  result  from  being  carried  into 
execution.  Tms  plan  was  very  much  approved  of  by  Blucher,  but  was 
the  less  agreeable  to  the  systematic  pedantry  of  the  Duke  of  Broiis- 
wick,  as  in  tliis  case  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  assail  a  prince  of 
the  empire  such  as  he  himself  was. 

The  plan  proposed  was  to  anticipate  the  French,  to  compel  the  co- 
operation of  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Hes- 
sian army,  to  fall  upon  the  French  on  their  march  to  Franconia. 
Those  of  us  who  in  Frankfort  saw  the  French  for  weeks  together 
passing  through,  expected  nothing  else  than  what  has  just  been 
stated,  especially  as  the  stout,  valorous,  and  warlike  Hessians  stood 
ready  for  action  in  Hanau.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution  was  also 
urged  by  the  noble  and  patriotic  aueen,  who  on  that  account  was 
loaded  with  ridicule  and  shamefully  scoffed  at,  insulted  in  the 
colunms  of  the  Moniteur  and  in  the  bulletins,  and  is  still,  even  now, 
occasionally  treated  with  abuse  by  some  of  the  numerous  French 
writers  who  treat  of  that  time.  Ruchel  also,  with  whom  Schamhorst 
then  was,  and  who  afterwards  gained  immortal  honour  by  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  new  and  truly  national  Prusaan  army,  was 
&vourable  to  the  plan.  Kalkreuth,  Pfuel,  and  Bliicher,  all  wished 
to  anticipate  the  French;  even  Hohcnlohe  was  desirous  of  breaking 
straight  mto  Franconia  with  the  Silesian  army,  and  was  sum>orted 
in  his  views  by  Massenbach,  who  accompanied  him ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  as  commander-in-chief,  caused  him  to  be  called  back, 
and  only  gave  him  leave  again  to  advance  when  he  ought  to  have 
retired  with  the  whole  army  behind  the  Elbe.  As  to  the  notes  from 
Talleyrand  to  Enobelsdorf ^  the  essential  contents  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Thibaudeau,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  whole  was 
seriously  meant;  and  in  Lefebvrc,  who  openly  admits  that  the  whole 
of  this  writing  was  only  designed  to  throw  the  Prussians  into  a  state 
of  slumber.  The  imprudence  of  the  Prussians  was  also  exhibited  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  all  at  once  passed  from  the  absurd  illu- 
sions of  weakness  to  pride  and  haughtiness,  which  would  have  been 
unpardonable  even  had  they  had  victory  in  their  hands.* 

apr^  lee  fibres  provocations  des  salons,  des  casernes,  apr^s  le  d^sayen  de  M.  d^Oabril 
n'etait  plus  possible.  L'Empereor  avait  le  secret  de  cette  situation,  et  qnand  ii 
insistait  but  one  chose  qull  savait  Inaoceptable,  U  n'avait  qa*un  but,  c'etait  de  jetter 
de  rirresolution  dans  Tesprit  du  roi,  et  de  gagner  le  terns  necessaire  pour  conoentrer 
ses  forces  sur  les  points  dccislfs." 

*  We  know  nothing  more  to  the  purpose,  or  historically  better  founded,  than  the 
language  of  Lefebvre,  p.  343 :  "  Jamais  un  gouvemement  ne  coorut  i  sa  perte  avec 
plus  d'emportement  et  dlmpr^yoyance;  terrible  excmple  de  la  reaction  t^nieraire 
que  produit  presque  toujours  dans  les  ames  timorees  I'exces  de  Ti^jure  trop  long* 
temps  support^e."  How  sudden  the  change  was  from  fear  to  presun^tion  may,  p^- 
haps,  be  best  of  all  learned  from  the  king's  expression  in  a  letter  to  General  Rusch- 
feld,  captain  of  his  guards,  on  the  20th  of  September,  when  he  took  his  departure 
firom  Berlin:   If  withodt  drawing  our  swords  we  can  obtain  our  object, 

VIZ.,  THE  NSCBSSARr  SBCUBITT  FOB  OUR  OWN  STATES,  SO  XDCH  TBS  BBTTSR;  AND 
LUCCHKSINI  (iTERUM  CrISPIKUS)  STUX  CONTINUES  TO  ALLEGE  THAT  ALL  MAT  BE 
BBOUGHT  TO  A  PEACEFUL  CONCLUSION. 
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On  the  25tli  of '  September,  and  therefore  immediately  after 
Lucchedni  had  brought  Napoleon's  message*  and  the  news  of  his 
departure  to  the  army,  to  the  Prussian  camp,  the  king  sent  a  letter, 
&bricated  by  Gentz  and  Lombard,  the  contents  of  which  were 
essentially  the  same  with  the  ridiculous  and  offensive  manifesto  sub- 
sequently quoted,  to  General  von  Knobelsdorf,  to  deliver  to  the 
Emperor,  whom  the  Prusrians  had  so  long  meazily  flattered.  This 
letter,  sent  by  Knobelsdorf,  from  Mayence,  to  the  Emperor,  was  re- 
ceived by  him  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in 
Bamberg,  at  the  same  time  with  a  letter  from  Talleyrand,  in  which 
the  latter  announced  the  haughty  demands  which  Knobelsdorf  had 
directed  to  him.  Knobelsdorf  had  declared  that  peace  could  only 
be  maintained  on  three  conditions,  which  he  prescribed;  and  had 
even  fixed  a  day  for  the  return  of  an  answer.  The  answer  to  his 
demands,  it  was  said,  must  be  sent  in  by  the  8th  of  October.  The 
prescribed  conditions  were :  I.  That  all  the  states  of  Northern 
Germany  should  be  suffered  to  enter  into  a  reunion  with  Prussia; 
II.  That  the  whole  of  the  French  troops  should  be  removed  from 
ihe  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  III.  That  Wesel  should  be 
again  separated  from  France,  and  Essen,  Verden,  and  Elten,  re- 
stored to  the  King  of  Prussia.  These  haughty  demands,  and  the 
offensive  contents  of  the  letter,  twenty  pages  long,  would  of  them- 
selves have  inevitably  given  occasion  for  war,  had  not  orders  to 
commence  hostilities  been  already  issued.  These  began  on  the  8th 
of  October. 

We  neither  dwell  on  Bonaparte's  manifesto,  on  his  letter  to  the 
senate,  nor  on  his  appeal  to  his  soldiers;  they  were  all  composed 
in  that  boasting,  abusive,  and  threatening  tone,  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  military  men,  which  worked  miracles 
as  long  as  the  French  were  favoured  by  fortune,  but  became  mere  ridi- 
culous rhodomontade  as  soon  as  they  suffered  a  check  or  disaster. 
The  Prussian  manifesto  was  well,  but  not  prudently  written;  for, 
besides  being  itself  a  most  vehement  accusation  against  Russia,  which 
had  not  only  tranquillv  witnessed  all  the  acts  of  injustice  therein 
thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  French,  but  had  even  shared  with  them 
in  the  plunder  of  Germany,  contained  wholly  superfluous  and  un- 
necessarily offensive  attacks  upon  an  excitable  and  presumptuous 
enemy,  who  was  superior  to  them  in  power.  This  manifesto  excited 
surpnse:  Napoleon's  appeal  to  his  army  surprised  no  one.  His  first 
bulletin,  composed  in  a  completely  sam-cutottes  style,  against  the 
queen,  who  was  generally  beloved,  awakened,  it  is  true,  the  indig- 
nation of  all  our  minds,  but,  in  other  respects,  was  written  in  his 
usual  strain.  Thibaudeau,  who,  in  reference  to  this,  remains  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  in  which  he  played  a  part,  endeavours 
to  excuse  it;  this,  however,  Lefebvre  does  not  venture  to  do.  In 
the  Prussian  manifesto,  the  reference  to  the  nmrder  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  was  particularly  indiscreet,  and  represents  Prussia  itself  in 
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a  very  unfavourable  light.  Pru9^a  had,  up  to  tKia  time,  not  only  re- 
mained silent  respecting  the  violation  of  the  Grerman  territory,  and 
the  execution  of  the  duJce,  but  had  made  a  merit  towards  Napoleon 
of  having  suppressed  the  vpices  of  others.  We  shall  be  best  able  to 
show  how  the  whole  contents  of  the  document,  and  tlie  wonderfuU; 
sudden  outbreak  of  zeal  and  patriotism,  must  have  surprised  and 
ofiended  France  and  her  German  allies,  by  the  selection  of  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  manifesto  itself.  Wc  select  the  passage  in  which  an 
attack  is  made  upon  Bonaparte,  without  considering,  that  if  thediing 
were  really  as  represented,  Prussia,  which  surrendered  Hanover,  was 
much  more  blameable  than  the  First  Consul,  who  took  possession  of  it 
'*  After  the  tottering  possessors  of  power/'  says  the  manifesto,  ^  who, 
since  1792,  in  quick  succession^  strove  to  maintain  their  existence 
by  war,  the  commencement   of  a  firmer  government  in   France 

awakened  hope  in  the  friends  of  peace Still  the  policy 

of  France  remained  the  same;  insatiable  ambition  was  its  predomi- 
nant character;  both  arms  and  treaties  were  to  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  same  ends In  the  midst  of  peace,  French  troops 

invaded  Hanover,  closed  the  ports  of  Germany  against  the  English 
flag,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Cuxhaven,  in  the  territory  oi 
a  free  town.    In  the  midst  of  peace,  French  troops  violated  the 
German  territory  in  a  still  more  offensive  manner.  The  Crermansdid 
not  avenge  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  but  the  memory  of  this 
event  is  by  no  means  extinguished."    When  this  manifesto  was 
issued  from  Erfurt,  on  the  7m  of  October,  Napoleon  had  already 
issued  his  proclamation  from  Bamberg  on  the  previous  day,  and,  foi 
six  weeks  past,  with  all  the  energy,  insight,  and  experience,  of  which 
he  was  master,  had  regulated  everything,  and  precisely  fixed  the  move- 
ments of  every,  division  of  his  army,  in  almost  every  possible  contin- 
gency ;  whilst  the  Prussians  were  marching  hither  and  thither,  without 
object  or  plan.     In  order  to  remain  true  to  our  plan,  we  must  not 
suffer  oui-selves  to  enter  upon  military  affitirs ;  we  shall  merely  premise 
some  brief  information  to  the  account  of  the  results,  raUier  than 
description  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  hereafter  pass  very  rapidly 
over  the  decisive  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.    In  the  first  plac?» 
we  must  observe,  that  whilst  Napoleon  alone  was  the  soul  oi  ^ 
army,  the  source  of  all  commands,  and  knew  the  muster-roll  of  all  the 
different  descriptions  of  troops,  regiments,  and  companies  of  an  arm/ 
which  may  be  called  unicjue  in  its  organisation,  courage,  dis<upli^ 
experience  andj  skill  of  its  leaders,  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  MoUendorf,   Hohenlohe,   Kokeiitz,  Euchel, 
Pfuel,  Massenbach,  Scharnhorst,  and  Major  von  Ranch,  held  a  council 
in  Erfurt,  on  the  5  th  and  6th  of  October,  on  what  was  best  to  ^ 
done.    This  council  of  war  became  the  ridicule  and  contempt  ^^l 
of  friends  and  enemies,  in  consequence  of  the  king  having  invi^ 
Count  Hauff  witz  and  the  Marquis  Lucchesini  to  be  present  at  its  delih^- 
rations,  andthereby  disclosing  the  whole  of  its  resolutions  immediately 
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to  the  enemy.  At  this  meeting,  Hohenlohe,  whose  proposal  was  the 
boldest,  was  outvoted.  His  advice  was,  that  the  army  should,  with- 
out further  delay,  march  to  the  right  through  Hesse,  and  fall  with 
the  whole  of  the  left  wing  upon  Franconia.  We  conclude,  that,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  this  would  have  been  best,  from  the  fact 
that  Napoleon  himself,  and  all  the  French  military  writers,  allege  the 
cause  of  the  Russian  disasters  at  Schleiz  and  Saalfeld  to  have  been,  that 
Tauenzien  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Hof,  instead  of  combining  all  his 
forces  in  the  strong  town  of  Cronach,  which  commanded  the  passes 
of  the  mountains. 

The  blind  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  too  late  in  becoming  convinced, 
that  Luccheaini's  assurance  that  Napoleon  would  not  attack,  but 
await  the  attack  of  the  Prussians,  was  either  the  result  of  Italian 
lightmindedness  or  of  treachery ;  and  Lucchesini  himself,  in   his 

E rattle  about  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  altogether  denies  that 
e  ever  gave  such  an  assurance. 
The  measures  adopted  by] the  Prussians  were  wholly  destitute  of 
order;  every  one  wished  to  command — none  to  obey;  for  the  kinff 
and  the  duke,  from  defects  of  character,  were  one  while  meek,  and 
at  another'  obstinate.  Hohenlohe  was  never  more  than  half  obe- 
dient; the  Saxons  were  unwilling  to  be  employed  on  the  offensive, 
and  the  Elector  of  Hesse  played  a  cowardly  game.  He  purchased 
neutrality  from  the  French,  and  was  so  destitute  of  shame,  as  to  ^o 
himself  to  Naumburg  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and  announce  this  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  At  this  moment  it  was  too  late  to  hem  him  in  be- 
tween Blucher  and  Riichel,  which  might  have  been  done  earlier;  the 
king,  however,  tried  by  friendly  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  remain 
true  to  the  treaty  into  which  his  ambassador  had  already  entered  in 
Berlin.  A  whole  day  was  spent  in  negotiations  with  him,  but  his 
only  answer  to  any  proposal  was,  that  he  wished  to  remain  quiet  On 
the  4th  he  took  his  departure,  an  object  of  contempt,  not  only  to 
every  patriot,  but  also  to  the  French  themselves.  We,  who  at  that 
time  in  Frankfort  built  our  hopes  upon  Prussia,  and  regarded  the 
spirit  of  its  manifesto  as  excellent,  rejoiced  when  Nemesis  overtook 
mm,  at  no  more  distant  date  than  nineteen  days  afterwards,  and  re- 
gretted nothing  more,  than  the  being  restrained  by  a  sense  of  duty 
Irom  telling  the  French  that  his  ill-gotten  money  wtis  concealed  in 
wine-casks,  in  Amschel  Rothschild's  cellar  in  Frankfort.  Bliicher 
had  at  that  time  appeared,  with  a  division  of  his  army,  in  the  Hessian 
territory;  but  because  the  king  was  too  weak,  he  withdrew,  in  order 
to  form  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  instead  of 
pressing  forward  with  40,000  men  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  as  he 
wished  to  have  done  when  reinforced  by  the  Hessians. 
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B. — ^HISTORT  OP  THE  WAR  TILL  JAITtJAKY,    1807. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  anticipated  the  PrnflBiaDs,  pu^ 
forward  fromyarious  points  fromFranconiE  into  Saacoiiy»nndmaicluni 
down  the  course  of  the  Saale,  attacked  the  advaacM  tnx»s  of  tk 
Prussian  left  wing.  Riihle  von  Lilienstein  haa  given  us  a  melandioly 
but  true  description  of  the  condition  of  the  army  uiider  Hohenlobe. 
which  was  to  oppose  the  French;  this  account,  pnolidied  in  1807,  has 
never  been  contradicted.  Those  who  have  read  his  deseiiption  (^ 
the  anarchy,  irresolution,  and  fear,  whidi  prevailed  before  the  battle 
of  Saalfeld,  of  tlie  badness  of  the  provisionfliy  clothing,  and  arms,  and 
of  the  disorder,  confusion,  and  cowardice,  which  were  manifested  afttf 
the  battle,  will  easily  understand  the  contempt  ezpreaeed  for  the 
Prussians  by  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  ^oken  of  ao  ofibnaiFel/ifl 
the  manifesto.* 

The  French  pushed  forward  by  Hof  and  three  other  roads,  witli 
such  a  superiority  of  force  against  the  Sileaan  and  Saxon  army  nni^ 
'Pnnce  Hohenlohc,  that  Tauemden  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
Hof  in  haste  as  early  as  the  8th  of  October,  and  suffered  constderabie 
loss  at  Schleiz  on  the  9th,  because  his  superior  officers,  did  not  know 
how  to  prevent  Bemadotte  and  Maison  ficom  forming  a  junction  to 
destroy  him.f     On  the  10th,  the  division  under  Prinoe  Louis  F^ 
dinand  of  Prussia,  which  formed  the  advance-guard  of  the  left  vnngf 
was  routed  at  Saalfeld,  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  military  chest, 
lost;  because  the  prince,  on  account  of  his  rank,  did  not  thisK 
himself  bound  to  oDey  orders,  but  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  bis 
mad  courage.  As  early  as  the  morning  of  the  unfortunate  10th,  the 
prince  had  received  orders  not  to  march  out  of  Rudolstadt;  these  as 
did  not  observe;  at  Saalfeld,  all  the  officers  of  experience  entreated 
him  not  to  begin  a  useless  engagement,  but  he  disregarded  th^  ^; 
vice.     In  the  fight,  he  most  ^oUshly  showed  none  of  the  caj^tj^^^ 
a  general,  but  merely  the  courage  of  a  duellist;  he  suffered  himselito 
get  into  a  personal  encounter,  and  fell.:^  In  this  way  his  body  became 

*  Buhle  Ton  Lilienstein  obBerres,  p.  30:  **With  proud  calmneM  and  ism- 
ference,  we  therefore  allowed  French  officers,  under  yarious  pretences  and  diago^ 
to  stroll  about  through  the  whole  of  Saxony,  and  to  go  eren  as  far  as  I>resden,  i^^ 
with  perfect  ease  and  conyenience,  to  obtain  the  most  exact  information  oonce^ifli^ 
all  the  military  matters  worth  knowing.  All  proposals  to  obtain  infimnation  w 
ourselyes  in  a  similar  manner  were  regarded  as  unworthy  and  expenaiye  triflu^S*  . 

t  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  particulars,  in  order  to  show,  w-W  ^ 
already  recorded  in  every  work  on  the  subject,  how  incomprehensibly  badly  eTery- 
thing  was  proyided  in  all  departments  of  the  service;  we  shall  merely  quote  the 
words  in  which  Riihle  von  Lilienstein  gives  a  summary  of  the  whole,  p.  92:  '^^ 
may  be  affirmed,**  he  says,  "  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the  unfortunate  issue  of  tn^ 
whole  campaign.  In  the  same  manner,  the  overruling  destiny  on  the  day  of  toe 
battle  must  indisputably  be  deduced  and  explained  from  the  oyents  which,  during 
the  five  days  preceding  the  decisive  battle,  combined  for  the  destruction  of  tJi^ 


armies.'* 


t  The  manner  in  which  the  prince  met  with  his  death  is  variously  related.  '^ 
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a  trophy;  and  the  French,  afterwards,  on  delivering  it  up,  were  able 
to  play  the  part  of  magnanimous  knights.   The  loss  which  the  Prus- 
nana  sustained  by  the  fkH  of  the  prince  was  in  reaUty  very  small;  but 
the  news  of  his  death,  of  the  rout  of  his  corps,  and  the  loss  of  the 
artillery^  produced  an  electric  effect,  unmanned  the  Prussians,  and 
strengtnened  the  French  in  the  feeling  of  their  superiority.     As 
early  as  the  12th,  they  had  completely  out-manoBuvred  the  Pnissians. 
Murat  took  Naumbur^;    Soult,  Gera;  Ney,   Auma;   Bemadotte, 
Zeiz  ;  Daroust,  Mittelpolnitz  ;  Lannes  forced  Hohenlohe  to  leave 
Jena,  and  to  take  up  a  position  at  the  Landgrafenberg,  whither  he 
immediately  followed  him ;  Augeieau  was  in  Kahla.    The  Prussians 
had  magazines  at  Naumburg,  which  now  served  the  French;  on 
the  13th,  they  were  unable  to  defend  the  bridge  at  Kcisen,  and  in 
consequence,  their  retreat  across  the  Elbe  was  cut  off,  and  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  a  Russian  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oder  dis- 
appointed.     Napoleon  sought  to  profit  by  the  terror  which  the 
advantages  he  had  gained  had  spread  abroad,  in  order  completely 
to  draw  off  Prussia  from  Russia.     This  was  undoubtedly  his  object 
in  sending  M.  de  Montesquieu  from  Gera  to  the  Prussian  camp,  as 
the  bearer  of  three  letters,  calculating,  as  he  did,  upon  the  character 
of  the  king,  and  of  the  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

One  of  these  letters  was  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  related  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners;  the 
second  to  Count  Haugwitz,  and  the  third  to  the  king  himself. 
The  king,  however,  received  this  letter  too  late,  on  the  battle-field  of 
Jena.  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  detained  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and 
caused  it  to  be  delivered  only  on  the  following  morning.  The  letter 
to  the  king  was  couched  in  the  language  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  which  mi^t  almost  have  been  regarded 
as  irony;  it  further  contained  an  offer  of  delivering  up  the  body, 
with  a  view  to  interment  in  the  royal  sepulchre,  and  some  sly  and 
mild  phrases  addressed  to  the  king,  to  make  him  waver  in  his 
resolutions.  It  requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  impudence  of  French 
sophists,  to  persuade  any  one  who  has  ever  read  its  commencement, 
and  is  acquamted  with  the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  treated  all  his 
vassals,  and  even  his  brothers,  that  it  speaks  the  language  of  magna- 
nimity, and  does  not  rather  indicate  tne  design  of  misleading  the 
king  and  Haugwitz  into  some  new  illusions.* 

After  the  defeat  at  Saalfeld,  the  advice  given  by  Massenbach  to 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  had  no  ideas  of  his  own,  was  approved  by  all 
the  intelligent  men  in  the  army.     He  recommended  the  prince 

French  naturally  make  it  the  most  adyenturotis;  but  we  have  good  reasons  for  not 
acquiescing  in  their  statements.  The  best  aocount  will  be  fonnd  in  Biihle  von  Lilien- 
Btein's  book,  so  often  quoted,  pp.  242-251. 

•  It  runs  as  follows:  "  Sire,  votre  m^jeste  m*a  donii6  rendez-TOus  te  8  en  bon 
cavalier,  je  lui  ai  tenu  parole;  je  sols  au  milieu  de  la  Saze.  Qu'elle  m'en  eroie, 
j'ai  des  forces  telles  que  toutes  ses  forces  ne  peurent  longtemps  bidanoer  la 
▼ictoire.  Mais  pourquoi  repandre  tant  d&  sang?  Dans  quel  but?  bi  ▼  •  M. 
m'eut  demande  des  choses  possibles  par  sa  note,  je  les  lui  eusse  accordees,  &c  &c. 
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immediately  to  cross  the  Saale,  and  to  take  up  a  position  bdiind 
the  Elbe,  before  it  was  too  late.    The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  however, 
was  altogether  incapable  of  coming  to  any  rapid  conclusion;  he, 
therefore,  delayed  for  three  days,  and  only  at  last  agreed  to  set  out, 
when  he  learned  that  the  French  were  marching  upon  Leipzig.     It 
was  then  too  late  to  follow  the  advice,  and  the  unfortunate  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  of  dividing  the  army  into  two  parts.     With  the 
one  half,  the  duke  was  to  march  through  Naumburg  and  Auerstadt, 
to  Freiburg;  whilst  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  the  Duke  of  Weiniar, 
and  Riichelj  were  to  remain  with  the  other  at  Jena,  in  order  to  cover 
the  retreat:  the  Saxon  troops  formed  a  part  of  this  second  division. 
Napoleon,  on  his  part,  was  eager  for  a  decisive  battle;  he  had  given 
orders  to  Lannes  to  take  possession  of  the  Landgrafenberg,  and  on 
the  night  between  the  13th  and  15th  of  October,  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  to  annihilate  the  half  of  the  army  which 
had  remained  at  Jena,  by  attacking  him  with  his  whole  force.    At 
the  very  time  in  which  the  battle  of  Jena  was  being  fought,  the 
main  body  of  the  Prussians,  in  their  march  to  Naumburg,  fell  in 
with  the  third  division  of  the  French  army  under  Davoust.     The 
duty  of  keeping  open  the  communications  between  Prince  Hohenlohe 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  been  assigned  to  Riichel;  he,  how- 
ever, came  too  late,  and  did  not  even  set  out  from  Weimar  till 
Hohenlohe  had  been  separated  from  the  duke,  beaten  at  Jena,  and 
his  army  dispersed.     Riichel,  it  is  true,  collected  the  flying  and  ad- 
vanced; he  was,  however,  quite  unequal  to  cope  with  the  united  divi- 
sions of  Soult,  Augereau,  and  Murat,  by  whom  he  was  attacked  and 
beaten,     Riichel  himself  was  woundeu,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
forces,  threatened  on  all  sides,  retired  behind  the  Ilm.    In  this  way, 
Napoleon's  victory  at  Jena  destroyed  one  half  of  the  Prussian  army, 
whilst  Davoust  gained  a  much  more  glorious  victory  over  the  other 
at  Auerstadt.     On  the  14th,  Napoleon's  army  was  at  least  double 
that  of  the  Prussians;*  whilst  Davoust  had  undoubtedly  not  more 
than  half  the  numbers  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  when  he  defeated 
him  on  the  same  day  at  Auerstadt.   By  that  party  amon^  the  French 
who  seek  on  every  occasion  to  depreciate  Bemadotte,  this  is  ascribed 
to  the  ill-will  of  that  generul,  who,  they  say,  should  have  hastened 
up  with  his  division  from  Apolda,  which  he  omitted  to  do.     We 
cannot  go   into   the  investi^tion    of  such    points;    so   much  is 
certain,  that  the  order  issued  to  Davoust,  to  unite  both   divisions 
under  his  command,  in  case  of  need,  was  not  communicated  in 
sufficient  time  to  Bemadotte.     When,  at  length,  he  did  advance 
through  Domburg,  Davoust  had  already  gained  the  victory;  Bema- 

*  The  moit  recent  'writers,  no  longer  fkyourers  of  Napoleon,  allege  that  the 
Emperor  had  S0,000,  and  Hohenlohe  55,000  men.  In  the  (documenta^)  histcxy  of 
the  war,  carried  on  hy  the  Bossians  and  FroBsians  against  France  in  tlie  jean 
1806-7,  with  5  plans,  Berlin,  1836,  it  is,  however,  said,  p.  36,  "  That  the  nuurching 
condition  of  the  combined  Frnssian  and  Saxon  troops  amounted  to  little  more  than 
35,000  men,  of  which  the  division  of  Count  Tauenzien  contained  7900,  and  that  of 
General  Holzendorf  5900. 
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dotte's  fresh  troops  completed  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Prussian 
main  armyi  separated,  beaten^  and  caught,  in  a  most  unexampled 
manner.* 

Neither  the  king  himself,  the  princes,  nor  the  old  generals,  were 
at  all  deficient  in  bravery  and  physical  courage;  but  they  were  defi- 
cient in  moral  courage,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  those  changes  in 
military  movements,  and  in  the  command  of  large  armies,  which  had 
become  necessary  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  enerey  and  tactics. 
Great  personal  bravery  was  exhibited  by  the  king,  both  his  brothers, 
and  the  three  aged  generals,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Count  Schmettau, 
and  Mollendorf,  who  were  successively  commanders-in-chief;  the 
king  was,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  retire  from  the  con- 
test; both  the  princes  were  slightly  wounded,  and  the  duke, 
Schmettau,  and  Mollendorf,  so  severely,  that  they  afterwards  died  of 
their  wounds.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  von  Wartens- 
leben  were  also  wounded.  The  number  of  prisoners  is,  indeed,  very 
much  overrated  by  the  French,  because  they  make  the  whole 
number  of  the  Prussian  army  much  larger  than  it  really  was;  yet 
we  are  to  this  hour  impressed  with  the  recollection  of  the  numerous 
and  incessant  trains  of  miserably-clothed  and  disarmed  Prussians, 
whom  we  daily  saw  passing  through  Frankfort.  The  French,  who 
escorted  them,  were  furious,  when  they  saw  people  streaming 
onward  from  all  directions,  and  without  distinction  of  rank,  oiFering 
refreshment  or  support  to  their  suffering  countrymen.  How  thev 
pushed  the  poor  fellows  with  the  but-ends  of  their  guns  I  So  much 
the  less  importance  can  be  laid  on  the  number  of  killed  and  prisoners, 
as  it  is  certain  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  army  was  either 
killed  or  taken  in  the  two  battles  fought  on  the  one  day;  that  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  other  two-thiros  was  remaining  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1806;  and  that  all  the  artillery  and  stores  on  this  side 
of  the  Oder  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  No  one 
understood  better  than  Napoleon  how  to  follow  up  on  all  sides  the 
advantages  which  he  had  gained,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the 
field,  and  quickly  to  turn  them  to  account;  and  no  people  are 
quicker  and  more  courageous  in  victory  than  the  French.  AH  this 
was  particularly  manifest  in  the  results  of  the  two  victories  gained 
on  the  14th  of  October.  Riichel,  with  that  part  of  the  army  under 
his  command,  which,  from  pride  and  self-conceit,  he  put  late  in 
motion,  had  marched  to  Erfurt,  where  the  forufications  of  the  Peters- 

*  Notwithstanding  all  we  have  since  read,  we  know  nothing  better  to  say  than 
what  has  been  said  byMathieaDumas,  '*  Precis  des  Ey^nements  Militaires,'*  &c.,  vol. 
vi.,p.  181 :  "Ancunedes  tiois  arm^pmssiennes  n*6taitpr£paree  iLllyrer  bataUle,  ni 
cclle  du  Prince  Hohenlohe  ni  celle  du  O^n^ral  Buchel,  qn'on  arait  hussies  en  ob- 
servation, en  defendant  anx  gen^ranz  en  chef  d'engager  une  ncUon  s^rieuse;  ni  celle 
du  roi,  qui  marchait  snr  Fnebonrg  ayec  autant  de  s^cnrite  que  si  Tennemi  e^t  €te 
encore  au-deUt  des  montagnes;  on  n'arait  pas  done  calcule  la  possibilite  d'nne 
retraite  pr6cipit^  le  g^ndndissime  n'ayait  fait,  a  cet  ^gard,  aucune  disposition 
d'ensemble  poor  les  trois  corps  d'armee,  on  du  moins  pour  les  deux  grandes  masses, 
Tarmee  saxe-pmssienne  et  rarmee  du  roL" 
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ber^  afforded  protection  for  a  timet  and  where  thej  oaglit  to  bave 
maintained  themselves  for  some  days ;  eepedaUj  as  stores  of  all  kinds 
had   been  collected  there,  and  the  place  was  well  defended  with 
artillerY.     Unfortunately,  however,  great  numbers  of  those  who  haJ 
escaped  from   the  battles,  had  assembled  there  without   order  or 
discipline;  and  Mbllendorf,  who  was  moirtally  wounded,    and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  wounded  also  at  the  same  time,  had  been  brought 
thither.      This  decided  the  fate  of  Ruchel*s  diviaioii.      At   this 
moment,  the  delay  of  a  single  day  was  of  immense  importance,  and 
yet  Murat  had  scarcely  made  his  appearance  at  Erfurt,  on  the  loth, 
fresh  from  the  field  of  battle,  when  a  capitulation  was  signed  by 
Mollendorf,  on  the  16th.    By  virtue  of  this  capitulation,  the  Piinoe 
of  Orange,  two  lieutenant-generals,  two  major-generals,  and  14,000 
men,  fell,  as  prisoners,  into  the  hands  of  the  French.     Helwig,  a 
lieutenant  of  hussars,  contrived,  indeed,  to  hberate  9000  of  those 

Srisoners  on  their  way;  but  the  signature  of  Mi^endorf,  who  inune- 
iately  afterwards  died,  still  proved  ruinous  to  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  the  king  himself.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  all  was  lost,  hastened  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  Oder, 
leaving  the  command  of  the  army  in  Sondershausen  to  Prinoe 
Hohenlohe,  after  whom  Murat  hastened  immediately  on  the  capitu- 
lation of  Erfurt. 

The  Saxon  governments  had  never  been  honest  in  their  dealings 
with  Prussia;  and  Napoleon's  conduct  towards  the  Saxons  on  the 
battle-field,  which  was  trumpeted  forth  as  magnanimity,  was  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  oazon  diplomatists,  ana 
of  the  union  which  their  government  had  continuously  maintained 
with  the  French.     This,  too,  it  was  which,  both  before  and  aftc^ 
wards,  caused  their  general.  Von  Zeschwitz,  to  raise  so  many  objec- 
tions to  the  Prussian  measures,  and  to  cause  so  many  delays.     Na- 
poleon dismissed  the  Saxon  soldiers  and  officers,  wimout  requiring 
any  other  conditions  than  a  promise  not  to  serve  against  him  again. 
He  addressed  them  in  his  hypocritical,  boasting  manner,  and  thereby 
quite  delighted  the  good  people,  to  whom  his  words  were  interpreted* 
by  such  an  instance  of  goodness.     He  alleged,  that  he  was  not  at 
war  with  Saxony,  and  sent  Major  Funk  as  a  courier  to  Dresden, 
in  order  that  he  might  separate  Saxony  quickly  from  Prosaa,  and 
be  able  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes.    Even  before  Funk  came 
back,  General  von  Zeschwitz  sent  Oaptain  von  Thielmann,  who  was 
very  skilful,  and  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  making  his 
fortune,  with  a  commission  to  the  Emperor,  who  granted  him  an 
audience  in  Mersebnrg  on  the  18th.     Thielmann*s  vain  soul  was 
enchanted  by  the  smooth  words  and  gracious  manners  of  the  Em- 
peror, just  as  Johannes  von  Miiller  afterwards  was,  in  Berlin,  by  his 
conversation,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  both  in  German  and 
French,  without  ever  for  a  moment  suspecting  that  the  man  who 
spoke  to  him  had  calculated  every  word  for  its  impression  cm  him 
and  his  like.    Thielmann  even  went  so  fistr  as  to  speak  of  peace, 
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which  he  was  not  commis£doned  to  do;  so  that  even  the  Emperor 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  his  boldness,  but,  nevertheless,  did 
not  hesitate  to  employ  the  captain  as  a  tool,  since  he  offered  him  his 
services.  Thielmann  was  sent  to  the  elector,  and  managed  the 
cause  of  the  French  so  skilfully  among  his  practical  Saxons  of  the 
old  stamp,  who  possessed  not  a  particle  of  enthusiasm,  that  the 
orders  issued  to  the  Saxon  army  were  drawn  up  precisely  as  Napo- 
leon wished*  As  the  bearer  of  these  orders,  he  returned  to  the 
camp  at  Barby,  as  early  as  the  21st,  and  contrived,  thenceforward* 
to  have  himself  regarded  as  the  author  of  peace* 

In  the  letter  of  which  Thielmann  was  the  bearer  to  Dresden,  the 
Emperor  insisted  that  the  Saxons  should  immediately  withdraw  from 
the  JPrussians,  and  without  further  efforts  give  up  the  cause  of  their 
ally  as  hopeless.  In  order,  too,  that  the  other  princes  of  the  Saxon 
house  might  do  the  same.  Napoleon  cunningly  regarded  the  decision 
of  the  elector  as  appUcable  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar  and  the  other 
dukes.  The  conclusion  of  the  peace  was  afterwards  delayed  till 
December,  and  in  the  mean  time,  means  were  employed  to  exhaust  and 
plunder  the  Saxons.  In  the  practice  of  these  extortions,  by  reason 
of  the  nature  of  German  official  life.  Napoleon  was  tible  to  allow 
everything  to  follow  a  systematic  course,  without  exciting  observa- 
tion, to  suffer  everything  to  go  on  in  the  usual  way,  and  to  use  the 
Germans  against  tne  Germans.  The  public  officials,  accustomed  to 
serve  those  from  whom  they  had  their  living,  served  the  French,  as 
they  did  in  Hanover  and  other  occupied  countries,  and  afterwards 
also  in  Prussia;  official  life  and  tax-gathering  remained  precisely  as  it 
was,  except  that  Frenchmen,  or  haJf-Frenchmen,  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  extorting  machine.  Saxony  was  divided  into  four  dis« 
tricts — ^Naumburg,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Wittenberg  ;  all  were 
obliged  to  pay  before  they  were  let  out  of  the  talons.  Leipzig  was 
laid  under  special  contribution,  as  a  town  and  as  a  district,  Uke 
Naumburg-^it  wascompelled  to  pay  6,000,000francs ;  and  Wittenberg, 
though  much  smaller  and  poorer,  was  required  to  give  the  same 
amount.  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  notwithstanding  all  their  dreadful 
sufferings  &om  friends  and  foes,  paid  300,000  dollars;  Goburg,  Mei- 
ningen,  and  Hildburghausen,  were  assessed;  130,000  were  at  first 
demanded  from  Goiha,  but  aflberwards  xemtitted.  The  treaty  of 
peace  between  Saxony  and  France,  which  was  signed  on  the  10th  of 
September,  conferred  the  title  of  king  upon  the  elector,  the  only 
efiect  of  which  was  an  increase  of  useless  expenditure.  The  new 
king,  Uke  the  other  German  princes,  became  a  French  vassal  by  his 
incorporation  in  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  that,  through 
him,  his  subjects,  with  their  blood  and  property,  might  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  France.  He  was  compelled  to  take 
part  in  the  war  agamst  Prussia,  whioh  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  re- 

*  We  here  follow,  aa  an  authority,  the  account  given  hy  Count  von  Holzendorf, 
in  the  **Beitngen  xa  der  Biogiaphie  dee  QeiiBnili»  Fraihenm  von  Tbwlmimn,  mit 
Actenstuchen  belegt."    Leip.  bi  Yon  Yonk,  p.  7. 
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presentative  of  his  German  fatherland,  and  at  the  very  first  to  iaxmz 
4000  infantry,  1500  cavalry,  300  artillerymen,  and  12  guns,  and  to 
bind  himself  in  future  to  send  20,000  men  to  the  army  of  the  (X)DiV 
deration.  The  Saxon  duchies  were  also  incorporated  in  the  confcden- 
tion  of  the  Rhine^  and  agreed  to  send  2800  into  the  field  for  tk 
enemy  of  their  country. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  as  above  observed,  had  ^iven  the  chief  oir.- 
mand  of  the  army  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  desired  him  to  assemble 
all  the  scattered  troops  in  and  around  Magdeburg.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, since  he  had  heard  of  MoUcndorf 's  capitulation,  on  the  I7th  o: 
October,  appeared  to  have  lost  his  understanding.  He  was  absolotelf 
terrified,  when  he  was  informed  that  Soult,  with  40,000  men,  W 
advanced  as  far  as  Kreussen,  and  that  Bliicher  and  Tauenzien  bd 
only  escaped  imprisonment  by  giving  out  that  a  truce  had  bee3 
concluded.  There  was  still,  indeed,  a  bodv  of  reserve  at  Halle, 
under  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberff,  which  is  usually  stated 
to  have  been  14,000  strong;  but  Bemadotte  was  just  about  to  attack 
them,  and  Murat,  with  his  cavaliTi  was  at  the  heels  of  the  divisioa 
under  Kalkreuth.  The  prince,  tnerefore,  marched  directly  to  Mag- 
deburg, but  soon  heard  of  the  complete  defeat  of  the  whole  diyisea 
entrusted  to  him.  From  the  accounts  riven  by  an  eye-witness,  himseli 
an  officer  of  distinction,*  we  see  how  inconceivably  bad  the  organis- 
tion  of  the  connexion  between  the  difi*erent  divisions  of  the  Pru^'- 
army  was,  how  defective  the  news  which  reached  the  generals,  and 
how  slowlv  the  regiments,  appointed  for  a  purpose,  assembled.  The 
troops  which  were  to  be  commanded  by  Prince  Eug^e  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  were  not  assembled  when  he  reached  Halle  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  he  himself  was  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  of  the  deositc 
battle  of  Jena,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  15th.  As  sooa 
as  this  bad  news  reached  him,  he  sent  a  messenger  for  orders,  wncn 
no  orders  were  to  be  had,  instead  of  himself  adopting  a  speed/  fle- 
termination.  The  prince  supposed  that  the  DuKe  of  Brunswic&i 
who  was  mortally  wounded  (and  who  neither  knew  nor  could  kno^ 
the  state  of  affairs),  would  be  brought  to  Eisleben,  and,  in5tead  oi 
adopting  measures  of  his  own,  he  despatched  an  officer  for  orders  to 
Eisleben;  the  duke,  however,  did  not  pass  through — the  whole o^ 
this  time  was  lost.  All  writers,  besides,  agree — an^  this  is  espedaltytbc 
opinion  of  the  eye-witness — that  no  such  command  as  that  in  BWj 
should  have  been  given  to  Prince  Eugene;  becausehehad  entirely  &"r 
in  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  any  general  whatever  ^ 
his  situation  would  have  performed.  He  should,  as  they  say,  h^^^ 
burnt  down  the  bridge,  and  thus  delayed  the  advance  of  the  enernVt 
but  not  have  risked  an  attack;  he  did,  however,  risk  a  battle,  aj^ 
was  beaten.  The  consequence  was,  that  above  4000  men,  with  -- 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  the  stores  which  were  collected  together  i^ 
Halle,  like  those  in  Erfurt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

*  Bericht  eme»  Auzenzeugen*  Yoa  Biihle  von  LUiensteSiL    Bdtrigen,  P'  2^^'  ^'^ 
following. 
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From  this  moment,  tlie  confusion  in  those  divisions  of  the  anny 
which  had  escaped  the  two  main  battles,  and  the  anarchy  among 
their  leaders,  became  boundless;  for  Kalkreuth  and  Honenlohe, 
Massenbach  and  BlUcher,  were  mostly  of  totally  diflferent  opinions 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  Bliicher  was  undoubtedly  as  little 
acquainted  with  the  systematic  part  of  warlike  operations  as  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  perhaps  less  so;  but  for  the  direction  of  such  things,  he 
had,  in  Scnamhorst,  a  man  upon  whom  he  could  much  more  confi- 
dently rely  than  Hohenlohe  or  Massenbach.  The  remnant  of  the 
corps  under  Duke  Eugene,  together  with  that  under  Yon  Natz- 
mer,  collected  around  Hohenlohe,  at  Magdeburg;  but  the  governor 
of  the  fortress  was  an  old  man,  without  either  head  or  heart,  and 
useless,  except  for  the  mere  purposes  of  a  drill-sergeant.  The  aged 
Yon  Kleist  refused  to  receive  orders  from  Hohenlohe,  and  withheld 
from  the  Prussian  army,  suffering  from  every  description  of  want, 
what  he  was  afterwards,  without  attempting  resbtance,  obliged  to 
deliver  up  to  the  French. 

Prince  Hohenlohe^  having  formed  a  junction  with  Bliicher  and 
Kalkreuth  (who  was  afterwards  sent  for  b^  the  king  to  j  oin  him  in  East 
Prussia,  whither  Ruchel  had  also  made  his  way),  at  Nordhausen,  sent 
direction  from  thence  to  Yon  Kleist,  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  the  king,  to  take  measures  for  providing  for  the  troops,  to  prepare 
cantonments,  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  and 
to  cause  the  scattered  and  flying  troops  to  be  received  and  reduced 
to  order.  This,  however,  was  not  only  wholly  neglected,  but  the 
governor  altogether  refused  to  supply  the  prince's  army  with  the 
necessary  ammunition,  provisions,  and  forage,  from  the  stores  of  the 
fortress.  The  divisions  under  Lannes,  Murat,  Soult,  and  Bemadotte, 
were  appointed  to  prevent  the  prince,  with  his  army,  from  reaching 
the  Oder;  every thmg,  therefore,  depended  on  gaining  a  few  days' 
march ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  omitted  so  to  do.  He  did  not  leave 
Magdeburg  till  the  21st  of  October,  and,  therefore,  two  days  later 
than  he  should  have  set  out.  His  line  of  march  was  to  lie  through 
Rathenow,  Fehrbellin,  Templin,  and  Prenzlau,  to  Stettin.  On  the 
march,  Bliicher  and  Winningcn  commanded  the  rear.  The  prince, 
however,  soon  found  himself  closely  beset  on  two  sides,  pressed  on 
all  sides,  and,  at  length,  even  separated  from  Bliicher  and  Winningen. 
The  last  event  took  place  when  the  prince,  who,  according  to  his 
list^  thought  he  haa  only  10,000  men  with  him,  had  left  Boizen- 
burg,  in  oraer  to  march  to  Prenzlau.  Bliicher,  indeed,  followed  him  to 
Boizenburg;  but  when  he  reached  this  place,  he  found  that  the 

{>rince  had,  on  the  28th  of  October,  concluded  that  sliameful  capitu- 
ation,  which  Bliicher  only  escaped  by  a  desperate  march.  Bliicher^s 
march  again  brought  some  honour  to  Prussia,  after  a  long  run  of 
disgrace,  but  at  the  same  time  it  brought  ruin  upon  the  unlortunate 
town  of  Liibeck.  The  prince's  march  was,  properly  speaking,  con- 
ducted by  Massenbach,  who  was  his  oracle;  but  to  him  many  faults 

VOL.  VII.  2  L 
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have  been  attributed.  Wo  oonelyes  otkt  no  opmion  on  nee 
military  queationsy  and  shall  therefore  only  lay  before  our  raden 
some  proofs  of  the  disgraceful  capitulation  of  Prenzlau.  One  gm 
of  Massenbach's  is  established — ^he  believed  that  Lannes  was  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Prenslau,  when  he  had  only  to  do  ^li 
Murat's  division.  Massenbach  in  his  memoirs,  and  Rohle  tos 
Lilienstein  in  his  report^  represent  the  prince's  situation  in  Preoiho 
as  desperate.  They  prove  that  his  troops  were  destitate  of  pro- 
visions, ammunition^  courage,  and  discipline;  that  Stettin  coul: 
with  difficulty  have  been  reached  in  two  days'  march;  and  that 
many  other  circumstances  rendered  a  longer  resistanoe,  if  not  ini- 
possible,  at  all  events  imprudent.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that. 
as  we  are  able  to  testify,  every  German  then  felt,  and  said  o|)eiiIf, 
that  Massenbach  sinned  against  the  German  people  by  advisipg  & 
capitulation;  the  prince  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the  national 
honour  by  consenting  to  it,  till  the  last  gun  had  been  fired,  and  the 
last  man  been  cut  down ;  because  this  capitulation  made  us  an  objec: 
of  contempt  and  ridicule  to  the  French. 

Massenbach  was  always  a  very  frivolous,  intriguing  man.  Heb^i 
always  been  favourably  disposed  towards  the  French;  hehad^ie; 
tained  news  of  a  peace  concluded  with  Lucchesini,  of  which  weshi- 
hereafter  speak;  and  he  was  incomprehensibly  deceived  with  resp<^ 
to  the  situation  of  the  place  whither  he  was  sent  to  the  Frencht  ^ 
most  probably  intentionally  suffered  the  prince  to  be  o&aalijj^ 
ceived.*  The  fact  of  the  prince  having  declined  the  capituladon 
twice,  was  reason  enough  for  refusing  a  third  time;  it  was  sometluo^ 
unexampled  to  conclude,  merelj^  verbally^  a  capitulation  whereb; 
the  whole  remains  of  the  Prussian  army,  except  the  troops  nnde 
Blucher  and  Winningen,  were  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  It  80unc 
singular,  moreover,  that  all  the  officers,  among  whom,  i^^ 
Hohenlohe,  were  General  Tauenzien,  the  Prince  of  Mecldenbei?. 
Schwerin,  and  Prince  Au^stus  of  Prussia,  should  be  allowed  tog^ 
whithersoever  they  pleased,  whilst  the  poor  soldiers  were  obliged  t: 
march  as  prisoners  of  war  to  France.     As  we  cannot  deny,  that  All' 

*  In  the  GtKhiehU  des  KriegM,  pp.  97-98,  we  find  the  following :  ''Coiond  ^^ 
Mxissenbach  xetnmed  to  the  prince  under  the  altogether  inconceiyable  illTuion  tii^ 
he  had  been  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Uckersee,  had  there  spoken  with  La°^ 
and  seen  a  Tery  considerable  body  of  French  cayalry.  This  bdng  presumed  toi^ 
so^  he  might  properly  allege,  that  they  were  already  probably  cut  off  from  I^^.'J^ 
and  at  aU  CTento  should  be  obliged  to  march  the  four  miles  (German)  tbio^ 
through  a  continual  fight,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  troop^ 
their  whole  reliance  must  be  plaoed  on  the  artillefy.  Immediately  thereopoo  t&e 
commander  of  the  artillery,  unasked,  and  in  the  strictest  form  of  the  service  ^ 
nounced  that  most  of  the  battalions  were  destitute  of  cartridges,  and  that  there  ^^ 
not  more  than  four  or  fire  charges  for  each  gun  (which  was  not  true).  In  ordintf; 
life,  it  would  hare  been  in  a  moment  obyious  to  a  less  gifted  man  than  the  pno^* 
that  Herr  yon  Massenbach  could  not  hare  ridden  six  miles  (German)  iim'|'°, 
and  a  hal(  and  that  the  announcement  of  the  commander  of  the  artillery  must  W^ 
been  false,  because  their  supplies  were  completed  in  Magdeburg,  and  only  a  fe^  ^ 
had  been  fired  shice,  at  Boizenburg." 
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vras  soon  lost  on  this  side  the  Oder,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
reTnarking,  that  the  boasting  French  alleged  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken  at  f  renzlau  to  be  7,000  men  greater  than  it  really  was. 

What  these  10,000  Prussians  under  Hohenlohe  mipht  have  done 
for  German  and  for  Prussian  honour,  and  how  they  might  even  have 
been  able  to  have  made  th«ir  w^  to  Stettin,  is  apparent  from  the 
fight  made  by  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  under  Prince  Augustus,  which 
consisted  of  only  240  men.     Although  the  five  squadrons  of  cavalry 
which  ought  to  have  covered  this  battalion  from  an  onslaught  of  the 
cavalry  had  been  separated  from  it,  it  nevertheless  repulsed  the  attack 
seven  times;  and  the  last  hundred  men  were  only  dispersed,  when 
the  intervention  of  a  morass  prevented  them  from  formmg  a  square. 
The  enemy,  who  justly  showed  their  contempt  for  Hohenlohe  and  his 
highborn  officers,  who  bad  disgracefully  capitulated  and  sacrificed  their 
people,  acknowledged  the  honourable  struggle  of  the  grenadiers,  and 
-would  not  sufier  the  remainder  of  these  brave  fellows  to  be  cut  down. 
The  haughty  Prussian  nobles,  who  boasted  of  Frederick  and  the 
seven  years'  war,  rivalled  Hohenlohe  in  their  meanness;  butKleist, 
the  aged  governor  of  Magdeburg,  outdid  them  all — and  he,  too,  was 
a  remnant  of  the   seven  years'  war.     Kleist,  probably,  even  an- 
ticipated the  French  in  his  proposals;  for  the  fact  was  known  in 
Brunswick  five  days  earlier  than  it  was  known  in  Magdeburg,  to 
any  except  the  governor  and  his  confidants,  that  the  fortress  would 
capitulate.     Ney  himself,  who  had  not  half  as  many  troops  under 
his  command  as  were  in  the  city,  and  was  not  only  destitute  of  mate- 
rials for  the  siege  of  such  a  fortress,  but  could  not  even  collect  thera 
within  four  weeks,  was  greatly  surprised  that  resistance  was  not  even 
attempted.    The  chief  fortress  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
with  all  its  artillery  and  23,000  men,  was  surrendered  on  the  20th 
of  October  to  Ney.     On  the  very  same  day  a  division  of  Prussian 
cavalry,  6000  strong,  were  taken  prisoners  without  a  blow  in  Pase- 
walk,  by  General  MUhaud.     The  pitiful  conduct  of  General  Rom- 
berg, in  Stettin,   excited  so  much  surprise  in  the  mind   of   the 
Emperor  of  France,  that  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  Murat,  that 
it  appeared  to  him,  from  what  he  daily  heard  of  capitulations,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  need  for  heavy  artillery,  since  fortresses 
might  now  be  conquered  by  hussars.     Murat  had  sent  forward  Ge- 
neral Lasalle,  with  the  light  cavalry,  to  Stettin;  and  Romberg  sur- 
rendered the  fortress  on  the  first  summons,  although  it  was  weu  pro- 
vided, and  had  a  garrison  of  6000  men  with  150  guns.     As  early  as 
the  Slst  of  October,  General  Bila  further  capitulated  with  4000 
heavy  cavalry  at  Anklem ;  but  Colonel  von  Ingersleben,  inKustrin,  out- 
did even  Kleist  and  Romberg  in  shamelessness  and  cowardice — which 
might  appear  almost  impossible.     Kustrin  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
morasses, completely  secure  from  any  assault;  at  that  time,  its  ^rri- 
son  amounted  to  2700  men,  with  90  pieces  of  artillery  and  consider- 
able magazines,  when  Glidiii  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
end  of  October,  with  a  single  division  of  infantry.   When  the  French 
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fi^eneral  summoned  the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  he  had  noters 
Doats  sufficient  to  convey  his  troops  across  the  branch  of  the  (M? 
'which  separates  the  fortress  from  the  left  bcmk.     Notwithstano:.: 
this,  the  noble  commandant,  who  only  thought  of  himsdf  andb 
surrendered  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  on  the  first  BummoDS,oni:: 
Ist  of  November.     The  French  remark,  with  just  contempt,  thati^ 
commandant  was  obliged  to  send  his  own  boats^  in  order  to  cm'": 
them  across.     Spandau  had  been  already  surrendered  by  Major  r' 
Beckcndorf  to  Marshal  Lannes,   on  the   14th  of  October,  wk 
Davoust  entered  Berlin,  and  Napoleon  went  for  a  few  momens  t 
Potsdam,  in  order  to  play  one  of  his  French  comedies  in  SansSo^i:; 
for  the  use  of  his  bulletins  and  the  newspaper  writers  of  tbe  daj. 

When  one  considers  the  series  of  meannesses,  which  contempjit';^ 
men  sought  to  excuse  on  political  grounds,  and  by  diplomatic  uk-;' 
will  not  be  asked  whether  Bliicher's  march  from  Boizenburg  to  u 
Trave  was  wisely  calculated  or  not;  feelings  of  pity  will  be  exci^ 
for  Lubeck,  which  became  a  sacrifice;  but  all  must,  without  hes* 
tion,  acknowledge  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Prus^ 
army  was  of  more  consejjuence  than  a  town.     The  Spanuris  ^ 
Greeks,  and  the  Circassians,  have  made  greater  sacrifices:  vbes 
victory  is  impossible,  single  groups  must  steel  the  hearts  of  Forri/f^ 
by  their  fall  in  hopeless  combat.    At  this  miserable  time,  Bliica^ 
was  accused  of  having,  out  of  enmity  to  Hohenlohe,  forsaken  b^ 
at  Boizenburg,  and  of  having  recklessly  exposed  Lubeck  to  destnr 
tion :  all  that  we  could  say  m  reference  to  such  idle  accusations.  02 
been  already  said  by  a  writer  of  Napoleon's  school  in  the  Ann»s^^ 
for  1806  ;♦  and  he  himself  has  fully  justified  all  that  is  there^ 
against  him  in  the  letter,  written  by  him,  or  caused  to  be  y^^^^. 
to  which  we  shall  immediately  refer.     What  the  Frenchman  says -• 
the  Hussars,  does  not  affect  Blucher  in  the  least,  for  he  bad  ^^ 
assistance  of  Schamhorst,  who  was  renowned  as  a  master  lo 
department.  ,     ., 

when  Blucher  withdrew  from  the  command  of  the  ^^^1 
Hohenlohe,  and  escaped  the  fate  which  awaited  him  tuidcr  ^ 
authority,  he  thought  he  might  be  able  to  save  a  part  of  i^  '^ 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  endeavouring  to  reach  the  sea  ^ 
20,0000  to  25,000  men,  and  taking  refuge  on  shipboard;  hecaicu' 
lated  that,  in  any  case,  he  should  thus  witndraw  the  French  bf^ .,' 
Oder.  The  Duke  of  Weimar,  who,  by  the  intercession  oi^,  ^,' 
had  obtained  peace  from  Napoleon,  had  first  led  the  corps  whic"  ' 
commanded  across  the  Elbe,  given  up  the  command,  with  A^^^fj 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  General  Winningen,  and  then  ^^^ 
from  the  service;  Blucher  therefore  aimed  at  forming  a  )^^^ 

♦  Annuaire:  "Le  vieux  chef  de  troupes  leg^res  a  montr^  dans  cettelonpic  re^^ 
iqnel  point  )e  courage,  la  conatance  et  la  fermet^  de  cbaract^re  peuvent^oP^  i 
aux  talents  .  .  .  .  et  Ton  doit  r^gretter  qu'U  ait  un  peu  temi  Tesp^  <^^^r?J!ls 
s'est  acquise  par  la  faute  impardonable  qu*il  commit  de  sacrifioer  in^' 
Tille  de  Lubeck." 
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between  Winningen's  division  and  his  own,  and  inarching  through 
Rostock  to  the  sea;  he  was  however  overtaken  by  the  French.  We 
dwell  at  greater  length  than  usual  on  this  march  of  Bliicher's, 
because,  from  the  beginning,  without  laying  claim  to  any  military 
judgment,  we  have  always  been  of  his  opinion,  and  still  are,  in 
opposition  to  most  Germans  of  that  time,  who  alleged,  with  Massen- 
bach,  that  the  injuries  done  to  Lubeck  were  greater  than  the  advantage 
of  maintaining  German  honour  and  drawing  off  the  French  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Elbe. 

The  French  got  before  Blucher  at  old  Schwerin;  the  divisions 
under  Soult,  Bemadotte,  and  Murat,  pressed  him  on  all  sides.  He 
appeared  to  be  surrounded;  conditions  were  ofiered  to  him  several 
times,  but  he  expressly  rejected  every  proposal  for  capitulation, 
and  might,  on  one  day,  have  fallen  upon  Bemadotte  had  he  not 
thought  Soult  and  Murat  nearer  to  him  than  they  really  were. 
On  the  next  day,  when  he  was  desirous  of  making  the  attack,  it  was 
too  late.  Being  hotly  pursued,  he  strove  to  take  up  a  position 
behind  the  Trave;  and  this  it  was  which  led  him  on  the  5th  of 
November  to  Lubeck.  On  the  previous  day,  a  body  of  Swedes, 
under  General  Momer,  flying  before  the  French  from  Lauenburg, 
had  blown  up  the  gate,  and  hastened  through  the  town  in  order  to 
get  on  board  their  ships  at  Travemundc  and  Neustadt.  On  the 
next  day  (the  6th),  the  French  stormed  the  castle-gate  (Burgthor). 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  son  of  the  old  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  defend  this  gate,  with  three  battalions,  against 
a  whole  corps  (Parmie  of  the  French,  at  least  till  Blucher  and  his 
Prussians  had  time  to  evacuate  the  town.  Bliicher's  orders  were  not 
punctually  followed;  the  gate  was  taken  by  storm,  by  the  French, 
under  Fr^re,  Drouet,  Leopold  Berthier,  and  Pactod,  who  also 
attacked  the  Prussians  vrithin  the  town  from  another  gate.  The 
troops  of  Soult,  Bemadotte,  and  Murat,  speedily  filled  the  town, 
burst  open  the  houses — and  a  dreadful  scene  of  massacre  continued 
for  four  hours.  Blucher  no  sooner  learnt  that  his  orders  had  not 
been  exactly  obeyed,  than  he  hastened  back  into  the  town,  and  a 
regular  engagement  was  fought  in  the  Konigstrasse.  Tne  Prussian 
general  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  give  way  to  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  retreated  by  the  bridge  over  the  Trave  into  the 
territory  of  Eutin;  the  town  was,  however,  swimming  in  blood,  and 
the  French,  enraged  at  what  appeared  a  useless  resistance,  slaughtered 
citizens  and  soldiers,  men  and  women,  and  gave  loose  to  all  those 
enormities  which  are  usually  practised  in  cities  taken  by  storm. 
Five  thousand  dead  bodies  were  lying  in  the  streets,  and  it  is  a 
scandalous  falsehood,  alleged  by  Mathieu  Dumas,  and  other  French 
writers,  that  the  massacre  and  plunder  were  only  perpetrated  during 
the  heat  of  the  engagement,  wnich  lasted  four  hours,  and  that  after 
the  capitulation  was  signed,  all  these  enormities  immediately  ceased. 
Villers,  a  Frenchman  who  then  lived  in  Lubeck,  has  described  the 
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cxuelties  perpetrated  af^r  the  capitulation,  and  related  in  detail  tix 
cannibal  misdeeds  which  ^  were  carried  on  for  three  days  in  cdd 
blood. 

Bliicher,  having  made  incredible  exertions,  and  haying  no  gmm 
for  hoping  for  a  favourable  reception  on  the  Danish  territory,  capiE- 
lated  in  lUtkau,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender  himsdf,  the  Duke  o: 
Brunswick-Oels,  12  major-generals,  and  518  officers,  prisoners  o: 
war.  The  French,  according  to  their  invariable  custom,  allege  tk 
number  of  prisoners  to  have  been  as  much  more  as  it  really  wss. 
They  affirm  that  the  prisoners  consisted  of  16,000  infimtry,  and 
4000  cavalry;  whilst  Blucher,  in  his  report  to  the  kin^,  where  }k 
must  have  ^ven  the  true  number,  stated,  that  he  had  only  95(K' 
men  with  him  in  alL 

With  respect  to  Blucher's  justification,  it  ought  to  be  enongli  to 
say,  that  his  undertaking  was  approved  of  by  such  a  man  as  SduTS* 
horst,  and  that  Massenbach  was  tlie  man  who  attacked  him  in  tk 
LicAtstrahleny  at  the  time  in  which  there  was  an  outbreak  of  reviliD^ 
against  Prussia,-  Blucher  himself,  however,  has  giren  a  victono^ 
answer.  He  was  no  sooner  released,  than  he  demanded  to  be  tned 
by  a  court-martial,  in  June,  1807,  and  was  declared  most  honourablj 
acquitted.  He  defended  himself  in  such  a  manner  against  Masse^ 
bach's  attack  in  the  Uchtsirahlenf  that  every  Grerman  heart  ma» 
rejoice  that,  in  that  age  of  meanness  and  diplomatic  selfishness,  Go- 
many  had  at  least  ONE  such  man  among  her  generals. 

"As  to  the  blame,''  he  observes,  in  his  defence  against  Massenbach' 
attack,  published  in  the  Lichtstrahlen^  on  the  26  th  of  January,  ]^ 
''  of  not  having  spared  my  own  native  country,  Mecklenburg^  ^^  ^ 
pears  as  if  the  respected  writer  meant  to  compare  me  to  the  com- 
mandant of  a  fortress,  who,  out  of  mere  goodness  of  heart,  surrenae^ 
a  fortress  entrusted  to  him  on  his  honour,  duty,  and  consaeatt; 
merely  in  order  that  his  own  house  and  those  of  friends  sbou*^ 
not  be  injured  by  a  cannonade.  In  my  opinion,  the  first  obbgat^^ 
which  lies  upon  a  man  of  honour,  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty*  ^^ 
to  Lubeck,  it  was  most  painful  to  tne  to  have  been  obliged  to  ex- 
pose its  excellent  inliabitants  to  so  great  evils.  Had,  however)  |i^7 
orders  been  obeyed  in  Lubeck,  and  had  these  results  followed,  wbica 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  their  consequences — ^had  I  even  fore- 
seen ten  times  greater  misfortunes  to  the  town,  I  would  not  b^^^ 
hesitated  to  take  possession  of  it.     My  object  in  occxJ^^^ 

THE  ENEMT  UNTIL  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY  ARRIYEI),  AND  THBI^^^ 

SAVING  Prussia  and  Silesia,  would  then  have  BBfiJsr  ik  ^ 

GREAT   DEGREE  ATTAINED." 

The  fifteen  hundred  Swedes  under  Count  Momer  proved  ^^^^  .^ 
leave  the  harbour  of  Travemunde,  in  consequence  of  contrary  ^^ 
and  were  also  obliged,  after  a  short  resistance,  to  surrender,  wit^  ^^ 
exception  of  400,  under  Colonel  Morian,  who  escaped.     Bc'^  ^ 
loaded  the  Swedes  with  all  sorts  of  favours  and  attention,  and  fori»^  ^ 
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doae  intimacy  with  Count  Momer,  whose  friendship,  four  years 
afterwards,  contributed  very  much  to  his  being  chosen  by  the  state 
crown- prince,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

All  the  other  Russian  generals  emulated  Hohenlohe,  Kleist^  and 
the  commandants  of  Stettin  and  Kustrin.  On  the  12th  of  November, 
the  Prussian  division,  under  Generals  Pellet  and  Usedom^  surrendered; 
the  generals  and  officers  in  Hameln  and  Nienburg  exceeded  even  In- 
gersLeben  in  cowardice  and  meanness.  This  General  Savary  rudely 
threw  in  their  teeth,  when  they  were  6bliged  to  sue  for  his  aid,  and 
that  of  his  Frenchmen,  against  the  anger  and  contempt  of  their  own 
soldiers.  Savary  had  before  repulsed  them  with  resentment,  when, 
by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  they  were  eager  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  pension  from  t^ie  future  masters  of  the  fortresses  which-they 
were  about  to  betrav.  On  the  19th  of  November,  Hameln  capitu- 
lated without  making  any  defence,  and  7000  men  were  made  pri* 
sonersof  war;  Nienburg,  with  4000,  followed  its  example  on  the 
25th.  A  Frenchman,  who  is  less  presumptuous  than  his  other 
countrymen,  has,  in  reference  to  this  occasion,  branded  with  an  in- 
delible stigma  those  high  and  mighty  nobles,  who,  at  the  .very  mo- 
ment when  their  intolerable  knightly  pride  might  have  even  for 
once  been  useful  to  their  country,  proved  themselves  equally 
regardless  of  honour  in  Hanover  and  Franconia.  These  haughty 
nobles  were  General  von  Schbler,'  commandant  of  Hameln;  Herr 
von  Strachwitz,  of  Nienburg;  and  Herr  von  Usedom,  who  surren* 
dered  Plessenburg  without  resistance. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  the  whole  of  Germany,  as  far  as 
the  Oder,  together  with  the  fortresses,  which  ought  to  have  stopped 
the  French  on  their  march  to  die  Oder  and  Vistula,  was  wrested 
trom  the  Prussians,  and  Napoleon  proceeded  to  the  division  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  occupied  country,  even  before  it  had  been  formally 
ceded  to  him.  He  constantly  did  this  with  great  indifierence, 
because  he  dealt  with  countries  and  people  just  as  with  purchased 
ground,  which  may  be  given  to-day  to  one,  and  to-morrow  to 
another — sometimes  used  as  a  garden,  and  sometimes  as  a  field,  and 
may  be  divided  and  portioned  out  according  to  the  fancy  of  every 
individual.  The  fate  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  however,  excited  no 
man^s  pity.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Mortier  was 
ordered  to  occupy  Cassel,  and  to  shut  up  the  Hessian  troops  all 
around.  The  elector  was  not  aware  that  documents  could  be  laid 
before  him  containing  damnatory  proofs  of  his  double  dealing;  he 
therefore  went  so  far,  that  after  having,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
written  a  letter  from  Louisenlund  to  Haugwitz,  the  contents  of 
which  were  utterly  irreconcilable  with  his  neutrality,  he  met  Mortier, 
on  his  arrival  in  Cassel,  with  an  offer  to  form  a  union  with  the  French^ 
with  all  his  forces^  against  their  enemies*    If  it  were  possible  at  all 

*  For  some  accoont  of  the  elector's  behariour  on  this  occasion,  see  the  Moniteur 
for  1807,  col.  1307 — ^the  thirteenth  bulletin,  and  particularly  the  letter  appended 
to  it 
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to  approve  of  the  insolent  and  contemptuous  tone  of  the  parvenus  of 
the  Napoleon  school  towards  old  families,  and  towards  the  d^eneiate 
princesi  it  would  undoubtedly  be  excusable  on  this  occasion.  The 
elector  and  his  son  afterwards  learnt  in  right  time  that  they  were  to 
be  seized,  and  escaped  under  favour  of  the  darkness  and  a  % 
reached  the  Danish  territory,  and  at  a  later  period  sought  an  asirluia 
in  Bohemia.  The  tone  ot  the  29th  bulletin,  in  reference  to  '^ese 
mattei's,  was  one  hitherto  unknown  among  civilised  nations.* 

The  conqueror  next  issued  an  order  for  razing  the  fortificatans  cl 
Marburg  and  Hanau,  taking  down  the  Hessian  arms  eveiywhere, 
emptying  the  magazines  and  arsenals,  and  conveying  the  stores  which 
they  contained  to  Mayence;  and,  finally,  for  disarming,  and  dis- 
banding the  army.  The  unfortunate  Duke  of  Bnmswick,  too, 
beloved  as  he  was  by  his  subjects,  was  not  allowed  to  await  his  cure 
in  his  own  palace,  as  he  begged  permission  from  the  victor  to  do; 
but,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  a  prisoner,  and  being  driven  from 
place  to  place  under  suffering  and  pain,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Altona,  and  died  in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  thii 
town,  early  in  November.  The  harsh  answer  which  Napoleon  gave 
to  the  duke's  chamberlain  is,  moreover,  no  proof  of  resentment,  bat 
was  merely  intended  to  give  a  colouring  to  the  robbery  about  to  be 
committed  on  him,  as  the  duke's  territory  was  to  make  a  part  oftk 
German  kingdom,  which  Napoleon  had  destined  for  ms  biotber 
Jerome.  This  was  the  only  reason  why  the  Emperor  made  ^ 
offence  against  the  French  nation  out  of  the  proclamation  of  179^i 
inasmuch  as  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  state  of  the  case  it^J 
was. 

The  Emperor  had  given  orders  to  his  brother  Louis  to  collect  aa 
army  in  Holland,  and  to  invade  North  Germany.  These  order? 
were  observed,  and  the  king  had  taken  possession  of  East  Fiieslani 
Jever,  Oldenburg,  the  county  of  Mark,  Munster,  Paderborn,  sda 
Osnabruck.  He  pushed  forward  to  Hesse-Cassel,  in  order  to  form  a 
junction  with  Mortier,  and  march  to  Hanover.  When,  however,  be 
arrived  at  Gassel,  he  was  grievously  offended  by  an  order  from  bi3 
brother,  forwarded  by  Berthier,  on  the  6th  of  November.  By  this 
order  he  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Mortier,  and  forbidden 
to  interfere  at  all  in  the  administration  of  the  countries  occupied  bv 
him;  he  was  informed  that  he  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  King^^ 
Holland  in  Germany,  but  only  as  a  French  general,  and  that  the 
administration  was  to  be  left  to  the  French  governors  and  iflten- 
dants.  The  king  was  deeply  oilended,  and  returned  dissatisfied  to 
Holland,  whilst  Savary  obtained  the  command. 

♦  As  earl/  as  the  twonty-Beyenth  baUetin  the  extirpation  of  the  dyrasij  jj 
Hesse-Cassel  was  annooncea,  in  that  insolent  and  pompous  tone,  which  caojr^ 
meet  with  the  approral  of  such  men  as  Thiers  and  his  oompaniona.  In  thst  of  ^ 
29th  we  read  as  follows: — "  II  faut  que  cette  guerre  soit  la  demidre,  et  (fl^  ^ 
auteurs  soient  si  seT<^rement  punis,  que  quiconque  voudra  desormais  prendre^ 
armes  centre  le  peuple  Fran9ai8  sache  bien,  avant  de  s'engager  dans  une  telle  eotn- 
prise,  queUes  pcuvent  en  etre  les  consequences," 
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In  the  mean  time,  Mortier  had  appointed  a  so-called  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  Hemn  Patje,  Medin^,  and  Munchausen,  in 
Hanover^  where  he  had  conducted  the  administration  three  years 
before;  on  the  19th  of  November  he  caused  Hamburg  to  be  taken 
possession  of,  Bremen  on  the  20th,  and  Ritzebuttel  and  Cuxhaven 
on  the  25th.  Lubeck,  also,  was  formally  seized  upon  on  the  28th, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  burning,  murder,  plunder,  and  most 
exorbitant  contributions,  since  the  6th.  Fulda,  although  it  was  not 
Prussian,  but  Orange,  Erfurt,  Eichsfeld,  Brunswick,  Halberstadt, 
Hildesheim,  Goslar,  even  Munster  itself,  Osnabruck,  and  Teklen- 
berg,  into  which  General  Loison  had  marched,  were  taken  possession 
of  under  a  proclamation,  that  they  would  never  be  given  back  to 
their  former  rulers;  the  opposite  course,  however,  was  pursued  in 
the  case  of  Mecklenburg.  When  this  duchy  was  taken  possession 
of,  on  the  28th,  it  was  expressly  said,  that  the  reinstatement  of  the 
duke  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  peace  made  with  Russia. 

Whilst  the  whole  of  Germany  was  thus  conquered  by  his  subor- 
dinate generals,  the  Emperor  himself  pursued  his  march  without 
delay  against  Prussia  Proper,  where  tne  Russians  had  appeared. 
Davoust,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  had  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt  marched  to  Berlin,  and  Napoleon  himself  went 
thither  as  soon  as  his  troops  had  entered  the  city.  We  do  not  dwell 
on  the  contributions  which  were  levied  (at  the  very  first  150  mil- 
lions\nor  on  the  flatteries  and  servility  expended  on  the  conqueror; 
we  also  pass  over  the  manner  in  which  a  number  of  German  officials, 
as  administrative  authorities,  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
such  a  man  as  Clarke  as  a  chief,  or  imder  the  coarse  and  violent 
Daru,  and  employed  as  the  instruments  of  systematic  robbery 
and  plunder,  because  these  things  were  partly  the  rights  of  the 
conqueror,  and  partly  arose  from  the  manner  in  whicn  the  whole 
class  of  German  officials  had  been  trained ;  we  do  lament, 
however,  that  a  truly  great  man,  like  Napoleon,  condescended 
to  act  the  part  of  a  French  comedian.  As  evidence  of  this, 
we  reckon  the  pompous  boasting  of  the  bulletins,  composed  in  the 
style  of  a  sub-Ueutenant,  the  scenes  for  effect  which  he  designedly 
got  up,  the  pityful  things  which  he  did  in  order  to  furnish  materials 
and  anecdotes  for  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  and  to  exhibit  the  traits 
of  a  heroic  novel  to  the  French,  who  were  more  conversant  with  Plu- 
tarch than  deeply  read  in  true  history.  As  evidence,  we  reckon  all 
that  which  makes  such  agreeable  reading  in  the  widely  circulated 
French  books;  and  yet  Johannes  von  Mulier  was  so  enchanted  with 
a  single  conversation,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  printed,  and  from  being 
inspired  with  a  TeuiomanSe,  became  most  suddenly  a  Bonapartist, 
without  ever  suspecting  that  Napoleon  knew  what  sort  of  a  man  the 
historian  was,  and  had  calculated  every  word  for  effect.  How  severely 
was  Johannes  von  Mulier  afterwards  obliged  to  pay  in  Cassel,  for 
having,  by  his  admiration  of  Napoleon,  so  recommended  himself  to 
Marat,  as  to  have  obtained  through  him  the  place  of  a  secretary  of 
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state  in  Westphalia ! !    Another  comedy  yrns  the  pardoiung  of  Bar 
fold,  especially  when  it  is  known  who  this  H'^^yAlrl  and  his  f&tbe- 
in-law,  Von  Schulenburg,  were,  and  that  three  yeftrs  afterwards  Ntc^- 
leon  lent  him  his  protection  against  his  oim  Icin^.     In  the  bst .: 
these  comedies  we  also  place  his  declamation    a^^ainsfe  the  proAeor 
tion,  drawn  up  by  Von  Lemoelen  and  issued  by  the  I>uke<^  Br^ 
wich  in  1 792,  and  still  further,  the  ridiculous  (thoug^h  ncTer  ezecote. 
order  to  destroy  the  memorial  of  Frederick  the  Sec<Nid's  Tictonr  i: 
Rosbach.     The  idea  of  robbing  the  gates  of  peaceful  Berlin  of  tk: 
ornaments,  and  violating  the  resting-place  o£  the  g^reatest  Kof  ^' 
Prussia,  was  especially  inglorious.     We  must  not,  however,  omit  t. 
observe,  that  a  well-informed  French  historian  of  our  own  times  ha 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  this  pompous  folly,  bb  strongly  as  v* 
could   do   ourselves.*     Frederick's  remains,  w^luch  Napoicoii  took 
away,  would  have  been  spared  even  by  a  heathen  hero,  through  tear 
of  the  goddess,  who  soon  enough  overtook  the   Coraican  who  hi 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb.     He  who  knows  how  to  cstimau 
true  greatness  when  he  sees  it,  cannot  but  feel   deep  pain  tbat  s 
man,  who  in  other  respects  was  above  vulgarity  and  meaniieaG^  shod*- 
in  order  to  please  the  French   rabble  and  brutal    soldiery,  ba^ 
condescended  to  use  the  tone  of  a  rude  sergeant,  and  to  have  utta^ 
through  his  bulletins  and  newspapers,  the  lowest  and  grossest  aba5e 
against  the  unfortunate  but  most  amiable  queen.  However  little  we/ea^ 
inclined  to  take  the  part  of  the  high  German  nobilily,  wiiose  cofitoffl 
it  was  in  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Saxony,  andRussia,  to  lookdowi 
upon  their  fellow-citizens  with  ridiculous  pride,  and  to  oonmder  tb«^ 
selves  entitled  to  do  as  they  pleased,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  higUj 
unworthy  of  the  Emperor  to  have  behaved  so  muck  in  the  sty^  ^^^ 
9anS'CtilotteSf  at  a  public  audience,  to  these  old  nobles,  whose  society  at 
other  times,  on  account  of  their  courtly  manners,  he  was  only  too 
willing  to  cultivate,  when  he  abused  them  for  their  diiiiicUnationtohini 
and  their  fidelity  to  their  king,  and  threatened  to  reduce  them  to  beg" 
gary.     It  was  a  matter  of  further  surprise,  that  he  required  afl  P^ 
sians,  who  received  any  public  appointments,  to  do  homage,  a  tblBg 
he  had  not  done  in  Austria. 

Kiistrin  and  Stettin  had  shamefully  fallen,  and  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  resentment  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  which  ^ 
loudly  expressed  on  the  occasion,  would  have  made  the  comnuow^* 
of  Glogau  afraid;  but  fear  and  shame  had  altogether  disaH^earea. 


•  "Les  droits  de  la  victoire  ne  sauraient  s'etendre  jusgu'i  la  tombe.  Les  in«gf 
dont  VEmpereur  fit  present  ii  THotel  des  Inralidea  a  Paris  faisaient,  poBr«D«»  f^ 
partie  da  domaine  de  la  mort;  ils  appartenaient  avx  cendres  da  h^ros  V"^''^ 
n  y  aorait  ea  plus  de  v^riuble  grandear  k  n>  point  toacher."  With  rderen«  w 
the  pardoning  of  Presica  Hatzfeld,  he  observes:  "  L'adulation,  qai  alt^w '<'«'?[ 
qa'eUe  toache,  a  tran8fomi6  en  acte  de  haute  demence  ce  qui  n*etait  quHm  ^^ 
mouTement  d'eqoit^."  In  reference  to  the  violent  expressions  against  the  Dok^^ 
Brunswick,  addressed  to  his  chamberlain,  who  went  to  make  a  request  od  tbtf  P^ 
of  the  duke,  he  says:  "  Ces  reproches  n'etaient  que  trop  fond^s,  mais  addresses  i^ 
TieiUard  moorant,  ils  6taient  bien  dufb."— -Lefebvre,  yd.  ii.,  pp.  400-402. 


( 
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Ifapoleon  caused  Glogau  to  be  first  attacked  by  his  brother  Jerome, 
and  then  by  the  troops  of  Wirtemberg.  The  fortress  was  well  pro- 
vided with  everything,  and  could  easily  have  been  defended  for 
some  months,  and  yet  the  commandant  of  Glogau  capitulated  as  early 
£L8  the  6th  of  December.  Colberg,  Danzig,  Graudenz,  Bredau, 
[Brieg,  Schweidnitz,  Neisse,  and  Gktz,  alone  held  out  a  longer  time. 
By  the  end  of  November,  the  meanness  and  cowardice  of  me  com- 
mandants had  nearly  deprived  the  king  of  all  his  fortresses;  and  in 
the  same  way,  the  cowaraly  souls,  to  whom  in  his  timidity  he  always 
trusted  in  preference,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  faithlessly  and  foolishly 
separating  him  from  the  English  and  Russians,  by  a  compact  with 
the  French,  and  delivering  him  with  his  hands  bound  into  their 
power. 

The  recently  published  (1845)  journal  of   the  minister,  Von 
Schladen,  has  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  key  to  all  that  went  on 
at  that  time  at  the  Prussian  court,  and  in  the  cabinet.     Herr  von 
Schladen  was  inseparable  from  the  king  from  the  10th  of  October, 
daily  wrote  down  what  had  occurred,  and  was  employed  in  every 
matter.     He  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  Lucchesini,  Lombard,  Haug- 
witz,  Zastrow,  and  their  coadjutors,  in  th^ir  evil  activity  putting 
everything  into  confusion,  regulating  nothing,  and  continually  sur- 
rounding the  king  on  decisive  days.     At  the  very  first,  Haugwitz 
began  by  urging,  through  Schladen,  the  printing  of  the  unfortunate 
war  manifesto,  as  the  matter  of  the  highest  importance ;  whilst  in 
everything  connected  with  military  preparations,  marching,  and  ar- 
rangement, the  confusion  was  so  great,  that  Schladen  was  unable  to 
stir  in  any  direction  from  Weimar.     We  learn  how  it  was  not  only 
Lombard  and  Gentz  who  prepared  this  piece  of  patchwork,  wherein 
Prussia  accuses  itself,  and  gives  mortal  offence  to  Napoleon,  but  how 
others  were  busy  on  the  occasion,  and  how  these  very  same  people 
afterwards  advised  the  king  to  express  his  sorrow  to  his  enraged 
enemy.    We  see  how  Haugwitz  afterwards  hastened  after  the  king 
from  Magdeburg  to  Rathenau,  and  how,  from  thence,  Luochesim 
was  sent  to  Napoleon  to  beg  for  a  truce.    The  occasion  and  j^retence 
for  this  ill-timed  communication  were  drawn  from  Napoleons  letter, 
which  Montesquieu  i^ould  have  delivered  before  the  battle  of  Jena, 
but  which  only  reached  the  king's  hands  on  the  field  of  battle.  Na- 
poleon, indeed,  on  die  first  moment,  declined  a  truce;  but  he  imme- 
diately afterwards  gave  full  powers  to  his  cool-headed  Duroc  to  take 
advantage  of  the  proposal,  in  order  to  allure  the  king,  througjh  Luc- 
chesini, mto  a  trap,  ^though  every  patriot,  the  moment  the  long  was 
perauaded  to  empower  the  ftalo-Prussian  to  sue  for  a  truce,  despaired 
of  any  possible  result,  and  Von  Schladen  recorded  his  conviction  to 
the  same  effect  in  his  journal,*  yet  Lucchesini  opened  his  negotia- 
tions on  the  21st  of  O^Ker.     Haugwitz  had  proceeded  hastily  to 

*  Pnwaen, Ein  Tagebnck,  &c.,  p.  13:— "What  result  can  any  one  expect 

firom  this  step  (the  mission  of  Lucchesini),  which  may  injnre  us,  because  it  ^1^ 
remove  erery  possible  doubt  from  the  mind  of  onr  inexorable  enemy,  as  to  our  de«- 
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establifihgovernmentofficesforliimseinnKustriny  which,  indeed,  were 
of  no  duration,  because  the  commandant  soon  proved  himself  worthy 
of  his  master.  How  deep  had  all  the  people  sunk,  who  at  that  time 
filled  the  chief  oflBces  at  the  Prussian  court  I!  Lombard  would 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people,  had  he  not  been  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  guard.  Schuienburg,  who  was  a  minister  of 
state  and  governor  of  Berlin,  left  cverytning  there  in  difficulties, 
handed  over  the  office  entrusted  to  him  to  nis  worthy  son-in-kw, 
Prince  Hatzfeld,  and  like  all  the  rest  to  whom  the  preservation  of 
order  was  specially  committed,  hastily  departed  with  bag  and 
baggage.* 

when  the  negotiations  were  opened  on  the  21st  of  October, 
Napoleon  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  all  the  Prussian  affiiirs,  and  all  the  men  in  high  offices; 
he  had  no  idea  that  the  commander  of  the  corps  pursued  bj  his 
generals,  and  commandants  of  the  fortresses,  were  emulating  each 
other  in  their  endeavours  to  render  the  king  utterly  defenoeles; 
otherwise  he  would  have  undoubtedly  imposed  still  harder  conditions 
than  he  did.  Duroc  was  instructed  to  require,  and  on  the  expres 
condition  of  immediate  acceptance  or  rejection  by  Lucchesini:  I.  That 
Prussia  should  cede  all  its  possessions  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser;  11.  That  she  should  bind  herself  to  pay  a  contribution  of 
one  hundred  millions;  III.  That  she  should  henceforth  refram  from 
interfering,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  in  German  afiairs,  and 
unconditionally  approve  of  all  the  changes  which  had  already  bees, 
or  might  hereafter  be  made.  These  terms  Lucchesini  did  not  ven- 
ture unconditionally  to  accept,  and  the  events,  so  ruinous  to  Prussia, 
which  followed  close  one  upon  another  in  the  same  week,  influenced 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor  so  far  as  to  make  him  recall  what  he  had 
already  promised.  Lucchesini,  with  the  Emperor's  consent,  returned 
to  the  kmg,  in  order  to  submit  for  his  approval  the  proposals  which 
they  were  desirous  of  considering  open  for  acceptance  as  late  as  the 
27th  of  October;  the  king,  however,  had  already  written  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Emperor  on  the  25th,  which  bears  evidence  of 
sucn  a  decree  of  despondency  and  hesitation,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  believing  that  he  would  have  submitted  to  still  harder 
conditions.  This  letter,  which  has  been  lately  brought  to  light  from 
the  French  archives  of  foreign  affiiirSjf  exhibits  the  king  in  a  state 

titution  of  all  means  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  especially  of  our  want  of  per^ 


veranoe.*' 


•  Prussen,  A.  A.O. — "  The  crowning  beauty  of  Schnlenburg's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion is,  that,  in  his  precipitation,  being  filled  only  with  the  thought  of  serving  ^ 
troops,  he  forgot  to  clear  out  the  arsenal,  wliich  had  remained  complete  in  Berlin* 
What  can  be  expected  from  such  men  in  present  circumstances?" 

t  *'  Monsieur  mon  fr^re — ^Personne  n*a  deplor#  j^ns  que  moi  les  ciroonstancei 
malheureuses,  qui  ont  amene  entre  nous  un  £tat^|puerre  incompatible  avec  «* 
int^rdts  de  nos  deux  nations.  Vous  ^tes  trop  jBK,  monsieur  mon  tr^re,  po^ 
m'accuser  d'avoir  inconsiderement  cherch^  h.  rompre  des  liens  que  mes  sentiments 
personnels  pour  vous  me  rendaient  doublement  chcrs!  yous  etes  trop  grand  |^ 
que  le  resultat  d'une  seule  journ^e  puisse  vous  porter  h  m'apprecier  moins.   ^^ 
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of  most  lamentable  weakness,  and  proves  that  those  who  possessed 
his  confidence  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  dignity  and  bearing 
which  a  monarch  ought  to  maintain,  even  in  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. One  of  these  men  of  the  old  school  and  of  ancient  lineage, 
General  von  Zastrow,  who  was  altogether  worthy  of  shining  in  the 
cabinet  amongst  the  triumvirate  of  the  times  of  Lichtenau,  was 
chosen  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter.  He  received  full  powers  to 
join  Lucchesini  in  signing  the  conditions  laid  before  the  king  by 
the  latter.  The  two  Prussian  plenipotentiaries  met  Duroc  in  Berlin, 
on  the  27th  of  October;  at  the  conference,  Duroc  made  no  essential 
changes  in  his  proposals;  they,  by  a  note  dated  the  30th  of  October, 
declared  that  tney  were  ready  to  accept  the  Emperor^s  conditions; 
to  this  note,  however,  they  received  no  reply.  ^Jiissia  appeared  at 
this  moment  to  have  been  thrown  for  aid  on  Russia  alone,  because 
negotiations  had  not  been  even  opened  with  England,  although 
hostilities  between  Prussia  and  England  had  ceased.  Before  the 
battle  of  Jena,  the  English  ministry  had  sent  Lord  Morpeth  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  his  camp;  he  had,  however,  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  had  set  sail  for  England 
the  same  day  TOctober  22)  on  which  Duroc  was  negotiated  with 
Lucchesini  in  loerlin. 

No  answer  having  been  returned  to  his  plenipotentiaries,  the  king 
wrote  a  second  letter  to  the  conqueror  on  the  7th  of  November,  the 
contents  of  which  wo  feel  too  deeply  ashamed  of  the  king  to  quote; 
we  should  be  afraid  of  expressing  ourselves  too  severely  with  regard 
to  a  prince,  whom  his  aamirer  and  bio^pher,  Bishop  Eyiert,  in 
his  three  volumes,  has  represented  as  a  saint;  and  we  shall  therefore 
merely  indicate  to  our  readers,  in  a  note,  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
found.*  This  letter,  in  which  the  monarcn  most  unnecessarily 
throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  would  be  wholly  incom- 
prehensible, did  we  not  learn,  from  Herr  von  Schladen's  journal, 
something  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  king,  as  he  wandered  about 
the  country  on  this  side  the  Vistula,  was  surrounded;'!'  the  manner  in 

puis  je  Tons  le  dire,  sire?  je  suis  peine  d'etre  encore  sans  aucun  ayls  de  Taccueil 
fiut  auz  onyertures  que  j'ai  aatorise  mon  ministre  d'etat,  le  Marquis  de  Lucchesini, 
Ik  TOQS  fifdre,  sire,  poor  r^tablir  la  paix  entre  nous.  Si  j'en  ^tais  instruit,  le  renroi 
des  arm^s  russes  en  serait  la  suite  immediate,  et  sorti  d*une  incertitude  qui  me 
p^se,  je  ne  balancerais  pas  ik  donner  i  yotre  m^jeste  oette  preure  de  mon  empresse* 
ment  i  remplir  arec  loyaut^  des  engagements,  qui  seront,  j'ose  le  croire,  le  com- 
mencement d'une  nouTclle  et  inalterable  amitie  entre  nous."  Von  Schladen's  re- 
mark in  his  journal,  p.  18,  corresponds  admirably  with  this  letter:  '*  The  treatment 
which  Lombard  has  receiyed  is  confirmed ;  as  soon  as  the  king  was  made  acquainted 
with  it,  he  sent  orders  to  Stettin  that  the  guards  should  be  remoyed,  and  Lombard's 
security  be  henceforth  placed  on  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  whole  magis- 
tracy of  the  place.  At  the  same  time,  Lombard  receiyed  a  roost  flattering  letter 
from  the  king.^ 

*  Lefebyre,  <<Hist.  des  Cabinets,"  etc.,  yol.  ii.,  pp.  ^1-223. 

t  PreuMten,  p.  20.  "  Alas!  I  haye  had  but  too  many  opportunities  of  convincing 
myself,  that  all  those  who  at  this  time  (October  24)  have  any  influence  on  the 
decisions  of  our  lord  the  king,  promised  themselves  very  little  as  the  result  of 
longer  resistance,  and,  that  they,  wiihmtt  exception,  are  disposed  to  submit  even  to 
the  hardest  conditions  of  France." 
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wbich  Haugwitz  and  KokeritE  kept  him  in  a  state  of  a^,  so  tk 
neither  Von  Stein,  nor  the  noble  and  patriotic  queen,  was  able : 
ezerciBe  any  influence  over  his  timid  and  irreaolate  mind;  and  W, 
at  length,  he  associated  such  a  spiritleas  man  as  Von  Zas^w  to  tb: 
miserable  Lucchesini,  to  beg  for  peace  under  any  conditions.* 

It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  on  this,  as  on  ereij  forn^ 
occasion,  the  idol  of  the  French  proposed  terms  of  such  a  kind, 
that  he  could  not  have  asked  more  had  the  king  beoi  his  pr.- 
soner,  and  his  army  in  possessicm  of  the.  whole  conntry  as  &r  ss  tbf 
Niemen. 

When  one  has  seen  and  considered  the  king's  letter,  who  Lncck- 
rini  and  Zastrow  were,  and  how  little  respect   they  inspired,  ih: 
wonder  wiU  appear  less  that  Talleyrand  declared  to  wem,  in  express 
terms,  he  would  refrain  from  comm^  to  any  decision  with  respecr  r 
the  fate  of  the  king,  till  the  latter  nad  put  himself  wholly  into  hi 
power.     As  to  the  conditions  }>reviausly  offered  in  his  name  br 
Duroc,  and  accepted  by  Lucchesini,  he  used  precisely  the  same  Jan- 
guage  as  those  men   did,   who,  on  the    lOth    of  August,  1793. 
destroyed  the  first  French  constitution  and  the  constitutianal  Hn^- 
in  the  name  of  a  cosmopolitic  philanthropy,  as  he  alleged,  *'  Thff^ 
there  is  a  law,  which  must  be  dearer  to  those  who  govern  others  tJua 
any  written  laws  this  rule  is  the  general  good^  and  a  regard  f<^ 
this  good  absolves  him  from  his  farmer  word"     Even  such  a  shme- 
less  declaration  as  this  proved  insufficient  to  waken,  in  the  mmdsoi 
such  diplomatists  as  Lucchesini  and  Zastrow,  any  idea  that  it  ^ 
their  duty  to  save,  at  least,  the  honour  of  their  king,   ^ho  ^^ 
about  to  lose  everything  else.     They  remained;  they  requested  to 
hear  the  conditions;  whilst  their  coadjutor,  Haugwitz,  nsederen 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  king  from  going  to  the  camp  ot 
the  Russians,  who  were  then  in  Prussia,  advancing  for  his  proteo 
tion.    As  early  as  the  15th  of  November,  Dombrowski  had  made  an 
appeal  to  the  Poles,  in  order  to  form  an  army  amongst  them  agauL"^ 
the  Prussians;  and  the  French  had  already  appeared  in  Bromberg- 
while  Haugwitz  was  still  taking  all  possible  trouble  to  induce  the  km: 
to  remove  still  further  from  the  Russians,  to  Eonigsberg,  instead  ot 
going  to  Osterode,  where  a  part  of  their  army  lay.     In  reliance  on 
their  friend  Haugwitz,  who,  not  being  able,  as  V  on  Schladen  inforn^^ 
us,  to  restrain  the  king  from  going  to  Osterode,  sent  Kokeri^ 
thither  to  him  to  frighten  him,  the  two  deputies  accepted  the  con- 
ditions, on  which,  at  length,  a  truce  was  conceded  to  them. 

No  time  for  reflection  was  granted  to  the  king.     Duroc  was  t? 
travel  to  the  royal  camp  with  the  treaty  signed  by  Lucchesini  fl^u 

*  Freussen,  p.  23.  '<  General  Ton  Zastrow  who  has  heen  associated  wi^  Lvcch^ 
sini,  left  us  at  noon.  Mar  Heaven  grant  that  my  fears  about  this  dioice  ^^^f 
be  fulfilled ;  for  I  regard  nim  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  partisans  of  the  sp^ 
of  unconditional  subjectioni  under  the  form  of  an  alliance  between  Pnis8iasa<i[^^^'^ 
because  he  cherish^,  or  at  least  expresses  the  conriction,  that  erei^  sacrifi^^ 
realise  this  allianoe,  would,  in  the  end,  be  a  gain  to  Prussia." 
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Zssiroyr,  and  immediatelj  to  return  with  the  document  ratified  by 
the  king.  The  conditions  under  which  the  truce  was  to  be  granted* 
Trere  so  much  the  harder,  inasmuch  as  Talleyrand  expressly  declared 
til  at  this  truce  was  not  concluded  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
particular  peace  with  Prussia,  because  the  Emperor  was  not  disposed 
to  make  peace  with  Prussia  alone,  but  only  ^ith  Russia,  England, 
and  Prussia  together.  The  king's  representatives  had,  however, 
signed  the  treaty,  and,  as  Von  Schladen  informs  us,  Haugwitz  ad- 
vised the  timorous  and  hesitating  kin^  to  ratify  the  agreement,  when 
Duroc  came,  although  the  first  division  of  the  Russian  auxiliary 
force,  under  Benningsen,  had  at  that  time  already  appeared  on  the 
Vistula.  Haugwitz  and  Kbkeritz  continued  to  keep  tne  king  away 
from  all  connexion  with  the  Russians,  so  that  even  on  the  2l8t  of 
November,  when  Duroc  arrived  with  the  document  signed  by  Na- 
poleon, it  was  tmcertain  whether  the  king  would  ratify  it  or  not;  on 
the  22nd9  however,  when  Duroc  had  an  audience,  ne  refused  his 
signature,  because,  happily,  other  influences  were  for  the  moment 
stronger  than  the  advice  of  Kbkeritz,  Loicchesini,  Haugwitz,  and 
Zastrow.f  On  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  Prussian  generals  and 
the  king  had  a  meeting  with  Benningsen.  On  this  day  it  was  inti- 
mated to  the  Russian  minister,  that  all  intercourse  with  the  French 
was  broken  off,  and  that  the  king  accepted  of  the  magnanimous  o&x 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  hasten  with  the  whole  force  of  his  em- 
pire to  his  aid.  On  the  following  morning  the  king  went  to  Pul- 
tusk,  to  show  himself  to  the  Russian  army. 

From  this  time  forward  the  war  was  changed  from  a  war  with 
Prussia  to  a  war  with  the  Russians.  We  should  not  be  able  to 
understand  why  the  French  Emperor  did  not  give  the  Poles  a  more 
definite  promise  of  the  restoration  of  their  kingdom,  when  he  invited 

*  The  eonditioiifl  xan  ai  foUows :  ^  The  FroMiaa  troops  shall  Ktire  to  East  Pmssia; 
the  French  take  possession  of  tiie  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Yistula,  and  the 
right  hank  of  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narew,  as  well  as  Hameln,  Nienhurg, 
Danzig,  Thorn,  Graudenz,  Lanczic,  and  C<^berg.  In  Silesia,  Glogau  and  Breslan 
shall  he  giyen  up  to  them,  and  the  king  is  to  confine  himself  to  that  put  of  the 
proYince  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  Oder,  and  southward  of  a  line  running  fhun 
Ohlau  through  Freihurg  and  Landshut  to  Liehau.  The  king  is  moreover  to  under- 
take the  responsihili^  of  removing  the  Buulan  troops  out  of  his  states;  and  in 
case  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  ten  days'  notice  to  he  given  on  either  side." 

t  The  wonderful  manner  in  which  such  persons  can  turn  their  cloaks  according 
to  the  wind  may  be  seen  flrom  ti^e  narrative  of  Lucchesini.  After  inexpressihle 
turnings,  historical  developments,  Ac,  he  concludes  part  11^  p.  183,  with  the  fol- 
lowing words: — <*  Persons  may  indeed  be  surprised  that  the  royal  commissioners 
accepted  such  conditions,  and  gave  them  validity  by  their  signatures.  No  one, 
however,  will  believe  that  they  regarded  them  as  wox^y  of  the  royal  ratification; 
but  probably  the  hope  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  Warsaw  caused  them 
to  consider  it  very  important  to  prevent  for  some  days  Napoleon's  journey  to  Posen, 
when  he  was  desirous  of  taking  under  his  protection  that  district,  already  ripe  for 
insurrection.**  This  miserable  creature,  however,  gives  the  true  reason  in  these 
words:— "Perhaps— (no,  8urely}~fear,  wakened  by  the  reports  announdng  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  danger  of  tlie  crown  of  Prussia,  induced  the  plenipotentiaries,  on 
their  part,  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  prince  and  the  monarchy ; 
for  in  cases  of  extremity  it  is  a  virtue  to  lay  hold  of  any  means  of  aid,  and  to  give 
other  advice  ie  raehHeeer 
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them  to  take  up  arms,  through  the  infltrumentality  of  DombxoTH: 
Zajontschek,  and  othen,  and  caused  them  to  form  themselTes  b 
divison  of  the  army,  did  we  not  know,  from  Sir  Robert  Adr 
account,  what  was  then  taking  place  in  Vienna,  and  could  nr. 
unknown  to  the  French.    As  to  Poland,  LiUochesini  states,  tbt .. 
nobility  of  the  provinces  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Fmak  p:= 
the  name  of  South  Prussia,  with  Warsaw  as  their  capital,  bid,  is: 
preceding  year,  sent  deputies  to  the  Poles  in  the  French  service, :: 
offered  to  take  up  arms.    The  Poles  afterwarda  continued  the  e:r 
xespondence;  but  it  suited  the  policy  of  France  to  advise  thers 
remain  quiet  for  the  present.     When  the  war  had  reaDybegx 
when  the  road  fiwm  Warsaw  to  Berlin  was  open,  and  the  lortress 
on  the  Oder  were  taken,  the  French  again  renewed  their  inteicca>: 
with  the  malcontents.    The  South  Prussians  sent  a  new  depotstf^ 
to  Berlin,  and  the  French,  disregarding  all  propriety  or  honr^* 
mixed  up  the  name  of  Kosciusko  in  the  affair,  vnthout  hispenzj^"^ 
sion.    Napoleon  was  not  ashamed  to  cause  the  lidiculouslr^ec^ 
matory  proclamation  to  the  Poles,  composed  in  the  name  of  K^k:- 
usko,  and  attested  by  his  signature,  to  hd  published  in  all  the  pc^ 
joumals.    The  dread  of  the  French  and  the  cowardliness  of  all  C"- 
governments  were  at  that  time  so  great,  that  not  a  sin^e  newsfif 
on  the  continent  ventured  to  give  publicity  to  Koeciuako's  protC> 
against  this  abuse  of  his  name,  and  his  declaration  that  he  yf^^ 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Polish  insurrectioiL  D^^' 
browski  had  been  previouslv  expressly  recalled  fix>m  Italy,  ^^^ 
to  Poknd,  because  no  one  tnou^nt  that  he,  as  Uie  former  comp^'f^ 
of  Kosciusko,  would  misuse  his  friend's  name;  and  yet  it  was  be 7". 
issued  this  ridiculouslv  stihed  proclamation,  and  disgraceiullr^^ 
that  Kosciusko  woula  appear.   This,  indeed,  did  not  take  P^v 
the  French  were  no  sooner  in  Poland,  than  the  nobles  J^V*^  t!?^ 
in  crowds,  and  formed  companies  from  their  peasants,  ^^^}\ 
browski  organised  into  regiments  and  battalions,  and  provided  ^ 
with  arms  from  the  magazmes  and  arsenals  taken  from  the  ^^^^^ 
Scattered  bodies  of  Prussians  wei-e  disarmed,  and  the  strong  *^^ 
of  Kalisch,  Sidarsch,  Kampen,  and  Sidowa,  were  occupi^  ^  ' 
insurgents.    The  answer,  however,  which  Napoleon  gave  in  ^^. 
to  the  Polish  deputies  was  not  very  encoura^g;  and  ^^^"^^|w 
silliness  of  the  Poles  proverbial,  it  would  be  mconceivable  that,  a 
all  that  had  happened  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany i^^ 
could  have  expected  things  from  Bonaparte  which  had  not  weo 
granted  them  by  the  kind  disposition  of  the  Emperor  Ml^^' 
or  by  the  strong  sense  of  justice  of  Frederick  William  the  Ti^.  t 

Davoust  with  his  division  entered  Posen,  as  early  ad  the  9«^ 
November,  the  other  divisions  followed ;  and  whilst  Nspol^^.^ 
mained  behind  to  regulate  everything  in  Berlin,  Murat  was  Bentj<>' 
ward  to  the  Vistula,  to  unite  the  four  corps  into  an  army,  *^^ 
assume  the  command.    It  was  during  this  sojourn  that  the  ^^If  a 
issued  the  notorious  Berlin  decree  against  trade  with  England,  v*^ 
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furnished  his  marshals,  officials,  and  ambassadors,  with  an  occasion  and 
"'■'  pretence  for  incredible  vexations,  oppressions,  and  extortions,  but 
which,  when  closely  considered,  was  the  cause  of  greater  difficulties 
-     to  him  than  to  the  English.   By  such  a  mode  of  action,  he  furnished 
.  the  English  with  the  long-desired  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
\    masters  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  world,  and  of  all  colonies.    These 
famous  decrees  declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
under  the  heaviest  penalties  forbad  all  commerce,  or  even  correspond- 
ence, with  England.  Neither  letters  nor  parcels,  written  or  addressed 
in.  English,  or  even  anything  addressed  to  an  Englishman,  were  to 
;   be  received  at  the  post-office.     Every  English  subject,  whoever  he 
might  be,  who  should  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  provinces  occupied 
..    by  the  French,  was  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    All  the 
.    warehouses  or  goods  belonging  to  English  subjects,  and  especially  all 
colonial  produce,  were  to  be  confiscated  wherever  found,  and  trade 
..    with  England  to  be  punished  as  a  political  oflence. 

The  measures  against  English  ti-ade  completely  demoralised  Ger* 
.  many  and  Holland,  especially  when,  two  vears  afterwards,  there  was  a 
regular  search  for  English  goods  in  all  the  large  ^owns,  and  all  that 
were  found  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  or  tradespeople  were 
burned.  Every  one  bribed  the  French,  committed  perjury,  caused 
a  few  worthless  tilings  to  be  burned,  and  learned  how  to  save  goods 
of  ^eat  value  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  refuse  of  the  French 
nation,  who  were  poured  out  like  a  plague  over  all  these  countries, 
and  became  enormously  rich;  whilst  all  honest  traders  were  ruined.  As 
it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  do  without  colonial  produce,  the 
consequence  was  an  immense  system  of  scandalous  smuggling;  and 
whole  trains  of  waggons,  laden  with  prohibited  goods,  were  allowed  to 
pass  by  the  bribed  French  authorities.  At  length,  from  March,  1810, 
Napoleon  himself  granted  licenses  for  trading  with  England  to  mem* 
bers  of  his  own  family,  and  others  who  enjoyed  his  favour;  those  per- 
sons enriched  themselves  by  means  of  such  licenses,  just  as  men 
now-a-days  get  wealth  by  dealing  in  railroad  shares.  All  who  were 
ashamed  of  such  knavery,  were  JUiughed  at  for  their  pains.  We  shall 
hereafter  return  to  the  subject  of  the  licenses. 

This  imperial  decree  furnished  the  overbearing  English  with  the 

wished- for  pretence  for  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent 

of  Europe  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 

China.    On  the  7  th  of  January,  1807,  the  English  admiralty  issued  a 

declaration,  by  virtue  of  which  all  ships  coming  from  an^  port  occu* 

^      pied  by  the  French  were  forbidden  to  enter  an  English  harbour. 

^      Thus,  a  military  despot  and  a  nation  of  traders  equally  imposed 

\      their  absolute  will  as  right  and  law  upon  all  the  people  of  Europe. 

The  EngUsh,  however,  at  the  least,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 

^      that  the  Jrarliament,  that  is,  the  will  of  the  people,  must  in  every  case 

^      recognise  the  orders  of  the  government,  and  confirm  them  as  a  matter 

'      of  form.    The  French  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  properties  and 

'      lives,  without  ever  being  consulted  either  as  to  the  substance  or  form. 

VOL.  VII.  2  M 
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Napoleon  issued  his  decree  like  an  order  of  the  day;  the  seirik 
senate  not  onlj  adopted  it  without  resistance,  bat  formaUy  retunea 
thanks  for  its  issue.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  KapdeoQ  i 
aim,  which,  to  judge  from  what  has  been  written  by  the  Frenchcui- 
oeming  him,  was,  and  still  is,  the  aim  of  the  nation,  could  only  be 
attaint  by  his  absolute  dominion;  the  people,  therefore,  submitta! 
to  its  fate,  and  no  longer  oMnplained  of  not  being  ccHisDlted,  ers 
when  the  subject  was  conscription. 

^  early  as  1806,  the  conscription  for  that  year  (An  XIY.)  bi 
been  decreed  by  the  senate  alone;  but  at  that  time,  when  passing 
over  the  deputies  of  the  people,  the  excuse  was  emplored,  that  t!t^ 
legialatiTe  bodies  were  not  assembled,  and  that  too  much  time  wool^i 
be  lost  by  calling  them  together.  When  the  conscription  for  1807  wsf 
to  be  made,  no  idea  was  entertained  of  eren  consulting  the  \e^- 
tire  body.  It  was  assembled  on  the  2nd  of  March,  but  its  attii^ 
were  closed  without  a  single  word  being  said  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
conscription.  By  a  decree  of  the  4th  December,  1806,  tiie  senate. 
without  any  consultation  of  the  other  body,  decreed  that  80,0(x 
recruits  of  the  year  1807,  who,  by  law,  could  only  have  been  calk-: 
out  in  September  of  that  year,  should  be  immediately  raised,  in  cansr 
pliance  with  the  Emperor*s  desire.  The  deciee  of  the  senate :: 
September,  1 805,  was  at  the  same  time  renewed — that  aU  Fienchmei 
with  the  exception  of  those  filling  official  situations,  should  t*^ 
enrolled  in  the  nati(»ial  guard. 

The  national  guard  was  now  formed  into  a  new  regular  amy 
diyided  into  legions,  battalions,  and  cohorts — first,  indeed,  confo'^^ 
to  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  soon  obliged  to  perform  i^' 
military  service,  and  firom  the  very  first  subiected  to  militaiy  oi^ 
pline.  No  one,  indeed,  then  thought  of  the  possibility  of  the  i 
of  the  imperial  dimity;  otherwise.  Napoleon's  councillors,  howevs 
eager  they  misht  nave  been  to  give  a  new  organisation  to  all  th^' 
was  old,  would  have  hesitated  to  organise  a  privileged  militia  ont  -^ 
the  old  nobility  and  the  men  of  wealth,  who  had  kast  of  all  les?^ 
to  sacrifice  themselyes  for  Napoleon.  In  order  to  secure  the  c> 
operation  of  the  old  noblesie  aEpee  in  the  nulitary  service  of  t^ 
Emperor,  a  privileged  militia  was  instituted.  First  of  all,  tw' 
companies  of  volunteer  heavy-armed  cavalry  were  created;  and  ^^ 


advantages  of  Bonaparte's  new-created  nobility.  At  the  hes 
therefore,  of  those  two  companies,  we  find  two  scions  of  the  olJ^ 
families  in  France— the  Yicomte  de  Laval  and  one  of  the  MoQ^* 
morencys,  ^o  became  afterwards  the  main  supports  of  the  thio9| 
of  the  Bourbons,  re-erected  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Napoleon.  ^^ 
were'the  men  who  led  these  two  companies  of  nobles  to  Mayeo^^ 
A  German  prince  sufiered  himself  to  be  made  an  instrainent  f^' 
fi>rming  a  regiment  out  of  the  German  prisoners  taken  by  ^- 
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French  from  the  PmssianSy  which  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  Bona- 
parte. General  Lagrange,  who  held  the  command  in  the  Elec- 
torate of  Hesse,  formed  a  French  army  out  of  the  Prussian  soldiers 
which  were  at  first  dismissed  and  sent  home,  and  who  now,  in 
their  new  service,  were  better  treated,  clothed,  and  paid,  than  they 
had  formerly  been  by  that  of  their  own  princes;  the  superior  officers, 
moreover,  obtained  the  same  rank  whicn  they  had  formerly  held  in 
the  Prussian  army. 

Before  Napoleon  Mt  BerHn,  on  the  26th  of  November,  in  order  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  sent  to  the  Vistula,  and  to 
begin  the  struggle  with  the  three  Russian  armies  which  had  entered 
Poland  one  after  another,  he  showed  himself  well  disposed  towards 
the  Austriansy  however  little  he  trusted  them.  On  the  10th  of 
December,  he  issued  orders  to  restore  Braunau  to  the  Austrians, 
gave  up  his  claim  to  the  coimty  of  Montefiascone,  and  recognised 
the  channel  of  the  liver  Isonzo  as  the  boundary  between  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  and  the  Austrian  dominions.  When  the  imity  of  will 
which  pervaded  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon,  the  energy  of  the 
measures  which  were  adopted,  and  ihe  punctuality  of  their  execu- 
tion, are  compared  with  the  confusion  which  Von  Schladen  daily 
describes  as  prevailing  in  the  Prussian  administration,  with  the 
disunion  and  strife  among  the  Russian  generals  themselves,  and  with 
the  Prussians,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  practical 
superiority  of  Napoleon  to  all  the  other  rulers,  and  to  prefer  his 
organisations  of  au  kinds  to  the  old. 

At  the  end  of  November,  the  King  of  Prussia  was,  it  is  true,  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  withdraw  himself  from  Haugwitz;  this  he  did,  how- 
ever, most  imvnllingly,  and  could  by  no  means  determine  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Herr  von  Stein,  and  to  restore  Hardenberg  to  the  head 
of  his  foreign  department.  Half  measures  were,  as  usual,  adopted, 
and  the  direction  of  fordgn  a&irs  was  in  the  mean  time  to  be  en- 
trusted to  Beyme.  Lucchesini  and  Zastrow  again  hovered  about  the 
king,  like  birds  of  ill  omen,  as  soon  as  they  returned  from  theirmission, 
and  the  two  Lombards  sained  the  same  influence  as  before.  Under 
these  circumstances,  neitner  the  English,  from  whom  subddies  were 
sought,  could  trust  the  Prussians,  nor  were  the  Prussian  conunanders 
sure  that  all  their  plans  would  not  be  betrayed.  The  patriots,  to  whom 
particularly  Von  Stein,  and  his  intimate  friend,  Von  Schladen  (au- 
thor of  '<  Preussen,"  &c.),  belonged,  succeeded,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  in  having  the  cowardly  or  diplomatically-wise  and  cau- 
tious generals  and  commandants  of  fortresses  brought  to  a  strict  trial, 
for  having  entered  into  diplomatic  negotiations  wiui,  and  capitulated 
to,  the  French,  instead  of  resisting  to  the  uttermost.  The  names  of 
those  who  were  found  guilty,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
them,  were  published  *  in  the  Danzig  newspapers,  and  very  strict 

*  See  the  ^Yertnntefa  BricAn,*  I.,  pp.  a95-897.  The  sohstanoe  of  the  judg- 
ment, together  with  the  iiaiiie^  win  be  found  in  '^Pranssen,"  &c.,  pp.  26,  27; 
''BredoVs  GhrmiL,*  p.  580.    Olie  ezeeatioii  of  the  sentences  iras  delayed  till 
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orders  were  issued  as  to  the  manner  in  wluch  soldiers  and  o&€S 
should  comport  themselves  in  future. 

The  Poles  were  in  arms,  the  French  had  reached  the  neiAbir 
hood  of  Warsaw  as  early  as  the  21st  of  December,  and  the  Kin: 
Prussia  was  still  irresolute.  He  was  still  surrounded  bj  pp- 
whose  mediocrity  did  not  alarm  him,  and  whose  servility  led  then; : 
try  to  maintain  all  the  old  courtly  forms.  Rachel  had  charge  oft: 
commissariat  of  the  army,  Zastrow  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  a^" 
Beyme  and  Kdkeritz  were  restored  to  the  council-board,  and  \  a 
Stein  removed.  Fortunately,  Schamhorst  was  ransomed,  and  ane* 
army  was  to  be  got  on  foot;  Ruchel,  however,  conducted  himseii.:i 
the  training  of  the  new  troops  in  Konigsberg,  precisely  after  i-^ 
fashion  of  the  old  service.*  The  25,000  men  of  the  king[s  r^- 
that  now  remained  were,  in  the  mean  time,  commanded  with  g^^^ 
skill  by  General  Lestocq;  but  General  Bennin^n,  who  was  i 
command  of  the  first  Russian  army,  from  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  tii 
contradiction,  frustrated  all  the  results  of  the  well-calculated  mcfisu:-^ 
of  the  Prussian  commander.f  Benningsen  had  occupied  Pultui^ 
early  as  the  11th  of  November,  and  advanced  to  Warsaw,  ff 
hovden  lay,  with  the  second  army,  in  the  neighbourhood,  andt 
menskoi,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  on  the  march  with  the  tinri 
but,  notwithstanding,  Benningsen  suddenly  withdrew  from  Warn* 
His  retreat  compelled  Lestocq  to  remove  from  the  Lower  Vlsni^ 
nnd  it  was  not  till  the  French  army  had  already  taken  advantsje 
Bennincsen's  mistake,  that  he  and  Buxhovden  attempted  to  k?^ 
the  fault,  and  even  then  the  discontented  Russian  generab  did  i: 
resolve  upon  joint  operations. 

Benningsen  was  again  in  Pultusk ;  and  Buxhovden,  with  the  trc* " 
under  his  command,  at  Ostrolenka,  where  Napoleon  resolved  t 
attack  them  with  his  whole  force,  and  for  that  purpose  to  force  :; 
way  across  the  Bug  and  Ukra,  because  the  Russians  lay  bef '^ 

1S08.    General  Wartensleben  was  condemned  to  death,  which  was  commi^^ff'. 
dose  confinement.    Romberg,  Lestocq,  Yon  Beckendor^  Booman,  the  engi^; 
of  Kustrin,  and  Mi^or  Ton  Ranch,  who  had  betrayed  Flrederick'a  twoanl,  were^ 
prisoned,  and  the  aged  Ingertleben  was  set  free.  .    ,. 

*  An  account  of  aU  the  absurd  plans  adopted  will  be  found  in  "FreusseD,'}^' 
the  conclusion  is  as  follows:  "xetwhat  is  stiU  more  incomprehensible  i^  ^; 
whilst  infantry  were  sent  hither  and  thither  throughout  the  ooontiyr  ^  ^''. 
ment  of  horse-guuds  was  brought  to  Konigsberg,  although  eveiy  child  knows  t^' 
the  proper  place  for  cavalry  to  recruit  is  in  the  yfilages!  I  will  not,  howerer,  ^^ 
tinue  these  complaints  respectitag  our  blindness.  If  ^roTidenoe  does  not  ^^^^ 
means  for  the  aelireranoe  of  Prussia,  all  is  lost ;  for  we  are  DBSTrruTB  op  aU  i^ 

MENTAL  AlfD  PHYSICAL  KBAN8,  WHICH  ALOHB,  IN    8T7CH    DBCXSITS  XOMKNTS,  9" 


TERMINE  THE  FATB  OF  A  KINGDOM." 


t  **  Preussen,"  A.A.O.  "  A  letter,  written  by  Mi«or  von  Knesebeck,  fro^ 
Prussian  head-quarters,  on  the  16th  of  December,  gives  ua  a  Yery  mdancho^*^ 
of  aU  that  is  passing  there.  Disunion  and  jealousy  among  the  generals,  '^j^f^'^ 
disobedience,  and  a  desire  of  plunder,  among  the  soldiers,  constitute  the  foaD^&t:<^ 
of  the  aid  which  we  are  to  expect  Instead  of  acting  with  yigour,  tbey  P^' 
delay,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements  which  never  arrive.  Fears  begin  ^  ^.  ^. 
tertained  that  hunger  wiU  compel  our  allies  to  evacuate  the  district;  and  u^ 
arrival  of  IComenskoy,  the  commander-in-chie(  does  not  very  soon  alter  the  s»^ 
of  things  by  a  victory,  the  last  province  of  Prussia  is  also  gone." 
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these  two  rivers.  In  consequence  of  the  deep  roads  and  bad  weather,  the 
French  lost  a  very  great  number  of  men  In  tne  three  days,  from  the  22nd 
to  the  25th  of  December;  they,  however,  drove  back  the  Russians,  to 
-whom  Kamenskoi,  the  commander-in-chief,  now  eigl\ty  yeara  of  age, 
and  weakened  by  a  tedious  march,  had  sent  orders  to  retire  to  tne 
Kussian  frontiers.  This  absurd  command  of  an  old  man^  soon  after  ac- 
knowledged as  almost  idiotic,  could  not  have  been  obeyed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weather  and  the  roads,  except  the  Russians,  on  ac- 
count of  the  incessant  rain,  had  been  willing  to  have  left  behind  the 
whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery.  Benningsen,  therefore,  resolved 
to  await  the  attack  of  the  French,  on  the  26tn,  at  Pultusk.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  plan  to  describe  battles;  all,  however,  are  agreed  that  the 
battle  of  Pultusk  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  and  loss  of  blood 
on  both  sides.  The  French  spent  the  whole  of  a  December  night 
without  covering;  rain  and  snow  fell  incessantly;  they  waded  up  to 
the  knees  in  marshes,  spent  twelve  hours  in  making  an  advance 
of  eight  miles,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  their  passage  over 
the  Narew.  During  the  battle.  Marshal  Lannes  and  other  generals 
were  several  times  obliged  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  single 
regiments  and  battalions,  and  yet  no  decisive  victory  was  gained. 
The  French,  indeed,  boasted  of  the  victory;  because  -the  Russians, 
after  having  maintained  their  ground  on  a  part  of  the  field,  retreated 
the  next  day. 

The  victory  at  Pultusk,  of  which  Benningsen  boasted,  and  on 
account  of  which  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  his  emperor, 
and  appointed  commander-in-chief,  was  very  doubtful.  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  Prince  Gallizin  completely  defeated  the 
French  at  Golymin,  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  they  were  to 
Attack  Buxhovden,  at  Ostrolenka.  This  victory,  too,  was  the  more 
glorious,  inasmuch  as  the  Russians  were  less  numerous  than  their 
opponents.  The  French,  however,  had  not  been  able  to  bring  up 
their  artillery;  and  the  superiority  of  the  Russians,  in  this  particular, 
secured  tliem  the  victory.*  The  weather  and  time  of  the  year 
rendered  active  operations  impossible  for  some  weeks.  Benningsen 
retired  to  Ostrolenka,  and  afterwards  still  farther;  whilst  the  French, 
under  Ney  and  Bemadotte,  were  scattered  in  the  country  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Vistula,  in  which  Ney  at  length  pushed  forward 
as  far  as  Heilsberg. 

*  The  French,  and  their  imitators  among  us,  do  not  hesitate,  indeed,  to  repeat  the 
shameless  rhodomontade,  respecting  the  result  of  the  battles  of  the  26tl),  of  the  47th 
bulletin,  which  states,  that  the  Russians  on  that  occasion  lost  80  pieces  of  artillery, 
all  their  caisaonsj  1200  baggage  waggons,  and  12,000  men  in  dead,  wounded,  and 
prisoners. 
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C. — HISTOBT  OF  THE  WAS  TILL  THE  PEACE  OF  TII^TT. 

In  January,  1607,  Benningsen  and  Napoleon  came,  almost  dmnl- 
taneondy,  upon  the  idea  of  changing  the  seat  of  war  firom  tk 
extreme  east  to  the  west.  In  the  east,  the  struggle  was  afienraids 
carried  on  by  two  particular  corps — a  Russian  one,  under  Essen, 
and  a  French  one — first  under  Lannes,  and  then  under  SaTEiy. 
This  bloody  struggle,  however,  had  no  influence  on  the  issue  of  the 
war.  Benningsen  no  sooner  learned  that  Ney  had  scattered  his  troops 
widely  over  the  country  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Vistula,  than  h 
broke  up  his  quarters,  and  reaolyed  io  attack  him,  bdPore  Beniadotte. 
who  was  near,  could  come  to  his  relief;  but  he  proved  too  late. 
Ney  had  already  retreated  when  Benningsen  arrived;  whether,  as 
the  French  all^e,  because  Napoleon,  wholiad  seen  the  danger  witk 
which  he  was  threatened,  sent  him  orders  to  retreat,  which  anite: 
on  the  20th  of  January,  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Russians,  or  whether  General  Markoff'was  atfii^ 
too  eager,  and  Benningsen  afterwards  too  irresolute.  Ney  Inckilv 
marched  from  Heilsberg,  nearer  to  the  Vistula,  and  Benningsen  fol- 
lowed him  hesitatingly,  so  that  Bemadotte  proved  able  tokeepljioi 
employed  for  some  days  till  Bonaparte  came  up,  who,  on  leceiTiK 
news  of  Benningsen 'a  march,  had  sent  orders  to  all  his  corps  to 
renew  the  campaign  on  the  27th.  On  this  occasion,  he  had  sc 
adopted  his  measures,  that  before  the  Russians  had  any  suspicion  oi 
an  attack,  the  main  army  of  the  French  would  attack  them  on  tk 
left  flank,  whilst  they  were  on  their  march.  For  this  purpose,  Beim- 
dotte  was  to  allure  Benningsen  quite  to  the  Vistula;  and  then,  assooo 
as  Napoleon  had  outflanked  the  left  of  the  Russians,  again  to  advance. 

Napoleon's  army  was  on  its  march  to  cut  off  ^e  Ruanans  (k^ 
Konigsberg,  and  bemadotte  was  to  receive  orders  again  to  advance 
as  far  as  Gilgenburg,  when  Berthier  selected  a  young  fiivourite  as  the 
bearer  of  this  most  important  despatch.  Through  the  inexpenence 
of  the  officer,  who  failed  to  destroy  the  document  at  the  rignt  time, 
the  despatch  fell  into  the  hands  oi^  the  Russians.  Thus  wamedt  tbe 
Russians  learned  the  impending  danger,  and  when  they  i(^^ 
themselves  pressed  on  all  sides,  auowed  their  stores  and  heavy  bs?' 
^gc,  at  various  places,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemyt  ^^ 
tnereby  escaped  being  surrounded.  After  considerable  sacrificcjy 
they  succeeded,  on  the  6th  of  February,  in  reachiog  the  Prusw^ 
town  of  Eylau,  which  is  only  nine  hours'  distance  from  Konigs* 
berg.  Soult  attacked  the  rear,  on  the  low  hills  behind  the  town,  oa 
the  7th,  and  drove  them  in;  on  the  following  day  a  general  cngag^ 
ment  took  place.  The  glory  of  the  victory  is  probably  due  to  tn? 
Russians,  as  even  Savary  admits,  who  shared  in  the  battle*    ^^  ^■ 

*  Tlie  Bonapartists  (and  Thibaudeau  also),  as  usual,  throw  the  blame  vp^ 
Bernadotte.    Bennmgsen,  however,  affirms  what  is  said  in  the  text.    A  still  fu[|^ 
account  of  the  same  affair  wiU  be  found  in  the  Mimoirea  du  Due  de  Bovigth  ^^  ^\ 
p.  50,  &c.    The  duke  (Saraiy)  on  that  occasion  commanded  the  fifth  coipS|bc<^^ 
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not  less  certain,  however,  that  the  whole  adyantage  accrued  to  the 
French,  who,  indeed,  admit  that  the  battle  was  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  recorded  in  history.  The  French  accuse  Bemadotte  of 
having,  by  his  delay,  prevented  the  victory  from  being  complete; 
whilst  the  Russians  are  just  enough  to  admit  that  Lestoc^,  with  his 
Prussians,  saved  their  wing  from  utter  defeat.  On  this  occasion 
Napoleon  did  not,  as  usual,  so  much  exaggerate  the  loss  of  the 
enemy,  or  ridiculously  imderrate  his  own ;  as  it  is  established 
beyond  doubt,  that  whole  battaUons  and  regiments— as,  for  example, 
that  of  Colonel  Semele — ^were  literally  annihilated.  Few  prisoners 
were  made,  because  the  whole  battle  was  fought  with  the  bayonet. 

The  number  of  deaths  on  the  day  before,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  itself,  was  immense.  Great  numbers  fell,  not  by  the  sword,  but 
by  cold,  want,  and  excessive  exertion.  Augeieau  and  Lannes  were 
deeply  offended,  because  the  Emperor,  who  boasted  of  the  victory, 
ascnbed  it  exclusively  to  his  brother-in-law,  Murat. 

The  royal  family  of  Pruasia  was  placed  in  a  very  melancholy  poai- 
tion  by  the  issue  of  the  battle,  for  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  whose  brutality  and  rudeness  in  a  foreign  country  were 
more  deeply  offensive  to  the  refined  and  noble  mmds  of  the  long 
and  queen,  than  even  the  conduct  of  the  French,  whom  both  ab- 
horred. It  appeared  as  if  the  Russians,  after  the  battle,  were  no  longer 
able  to  defend  Konigsberg;  the  king  and  the  queen,  therefore,  were 
obliged,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  flee  to  Memel,  where  they  found 
themselves  among  Russians,  of  whom  their  own  emperor  alleged, 
that  notwithstanding  his  despotic  power,  he  was  not  Me  to  restrain 
theb  barbarity,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  their  rapacity.  Here,  in  the 
farthest  comer  of  Prussia,  they  received  news  every  month  of  the  fall 
of  one  fortress  after  another,  or  of  forced  contributions  levied  from 
their  people.  In  Silesia,  where  Vandamme,  who  was  an  able  officer, 
but  one  of  the  rudest  and  lowest  creatures  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
pursued  his  unUcensed  career,  greater  enormities  were  committed 
than  anywhere  else. 

Glogau,  which  might  have  hdd  out  for  months,  was  at  first 
defended  by  Reinhard  and  Lindner,  who  held  the  command;  but 
when  the  nobles  (t.  e.,  the  proprietors  of  the  country)  urgently 
requested  the  two  generals  not  to  ruin  the  first  people  in  the 
country,  by  fiirther  resistance,  they  preferred  jjdeldin^  to  the  selfish 
entreaties  of  the  noble  proprietors,  to  performing  their  military  duty 
as  citizens,  and  capitulated  early  in  the  month  of  December.  Bres- 
lau  and  Brieg  made  a  longer  resistance,  and  did  not  jrield  till  after  an 
honourable  defence.      The  former  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  by 

Lannes  was  ill.  Biichel,  in  his  well-known  memoir,  dated  on  the  28th  of  Fehroary, 
states  that  the  Flrendi  had  80,000  killed  and  12,000  woonded.  Napolefm  gives  the 
mmahen  1900  killed  and  5700  wonnded.  BiicheL  adds:  "*  The  Tictory  at  Pnusian 
Eylan  was  complete  and  dedsiye  on  the  side  of  the  Russians;  and  jet  Benningsen 
did  not  pnnoe  the  enemy  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
tiie  whole  speculating  wodd,  again  retreated." 
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capitulation,  on  the  6th,  and  the  latter  on  the  17th  of  January,  1807. 
The  defence  of  Colber^  proved  what  zealous  and  patriotic  citizens 
could  do,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  This 
fortress  was  protected  by  its  situation  on  the  sea-coast,  and  its  distance 
from  any  pomts  of  concentration.  The  little  fortress  of  Kosel  was 
also  bravely  and  long  defended.  Colberg  never  capitulated.  Kosel, 
by  the  terms  of  its  capitulation,  would  have  come  into  the  power 
of  the  French  in  July,  had  not  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  which  was  made 
in  that  month,  put  an  end  to  the  danger.  Neisse  was  closely  in- 
vested from  March  till  June,  and  also  bravely  and  gloriously-defended. 
Glatz  was  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy  on  the  20th  of  June. 

Vandamme,  whose  miserable  and  vulvar  soul  neither  knew  pity  nor 
compassion,  but  who  was  highly  praised  by  all  the  soldiers,  not  only 
by  the  French,  but  also  by  General  von  iJossberg,  extorted  monthly 
contributions  from  Silesia  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  of  francs  for 
his  military  chest,  sent  ammunition  and  clothing  to  Poland,  and  not 
only  procured  horses  for  the  army,  but^  when  Danzig  was  to  be  re- 
gularly besieged,  sent  thither  the  necessary  heavy  arallery.  When 
Benningsen  committed  the  error  of  returning  irom  Warsaw,  and 
thereby  obli^ng^Lestocq  to  withdraw  from  the  Lower  Vistula,  Thorn 
was  oocupiea,  Graundenz,  too,  was  blockaded;  but  the  brave  Cour- 
bi^re  gave  a  proof  to  all  the  Prussian  commandants,  that  it  was 
possible  to  witnstand  a  superior  force.  He  was  closely  besieged,  but 
ne  defended  himself  till  the  30th  of  June,  when  news  of  peace  at  the 
last  lucky  moment  put  an  end  to  the  impending  assault.  Danzig  was 
courageously  defended  by  Count  Kalkreuth,  from  the  8th  of  may, 
with  an  army  of  16,000  Prussians  and  3000  Russians,  against  27,000 
French;  at  length,  however,  the  garrison  became  short  of  powder, 
and  on  the  8th  the  town  capitulated,  on  the  express  condition  that 
it  should  only  be  given  up  in  case  supplies  did  not  arrive  before  the 
26th.  As  this  did  not  take  place,  the  garrison  marched  out  on  that 
day,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  promise  not  to  serve  against  the 
French  within  a  year. 

The  French  army  also  retired  after  the  battle  of  Eylau  as  well 
as  the  Russians.  Benningsen  marched  towards  Kbnigsl)erg,  and  al- 
though Berthier,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  wrote  to  the  Empress 
that  they  would  be  in  Eonigsberg  with  their  army  on  the  following 
day,  the  French,  nevertheless,  drew  off  nearer  to  the  Vistula.  No- 
thing important  was  undertaken  by  either  party  for  some  months, 
but  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  a  new  struggle;  whilst  new 
means  were  tried  to  prevent  Prussia  from  taking  any  energetic 
measures — that  "^         ^"  .-—.-- 

Russia.    The 


fc  is,  from  forming  a  close  union  with  England  and 
king,  as  Von  Schladen  well  describes,*  hesitated  be- 


•  VoiiSchladeii,inhi8"Preiia«eii,"&c.,p.l21,wTite«aafoIlowi:  "To-day (15th of 
Febmary),  I  hare  at  length  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking)  on  the  present  conditioii 
of  affairs,  with  General  von  Zastrow,  and  on  the  determinations  which  it  demands. 
I  have  freely  spoken  my  own  opinions,  and  taken  pains  to  support  them  by  prin- 
ciples and  reasons;  but,  also,  hare  only  gained  the  conviction,  that,  under  his 
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tween  accepting  the  advice  of  Hardenberg  and  his  friends,  who 
urged  him  to  adopt  a  decisive  resolution,  and  that  of  Von  Zastrow, 
who  wished  to  continue  diplomatic  negotiations.  Tlie  Russians 
were  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  English,  and  complained  of 
being  very  badly  supported  by  them;  they  suffered  want  of  all 
kinds ;  they  were  worse  treated  in  many  places  in  Prussia  than  the 
French,  and  even  borrowed  660^000  dollars  in  coin  from  the  Kin^ 
of  Prussia.  The  support  which  Prussia  received  from  England 
might  rather  be  called  an  alms  than  a  subsidy.  As  we  learn  from 
Sir  Robert  Adair,  the  English  at  first  gave  20,000  ducats  for  fittinfl; 
out  an  army  in  Silesia,  and  afterwards  500,000  dollars  more;  but  it 
never  came  to  the  conclusion  of  a  regular  treaty.  The  fault  was 
partly  owing  to  the  delays  which  Von  Zastrow  promoted,  and  partly 
to  the  distrust  of  the  Prussians,  which  the  English  still  entertained. 
Lord  Gower  and  Lord  Hutchinson,  it  is  true,  came  over,  and  in  the 
articles  of  a  secret  agreement  promised,  in  general  terms,  money,  provi- 
sions, and  arms.  However,  none  of  these  articles*  were  embodied  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  on  the  28th  of  January,  1807 ;  and  this 
treaty  itself  was  never  ratified.  This  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  English  well  knew  that  Von  Schrotter,  Von  Voss, 
and  Von  Zastrow,  were  still  anxious  for  an  unconditional  submission 
to  the  will  of  Napoleon;  and  it  was  onl^  when  Hardenberg  was 
called  to  office,  and  when  Beyme  agreed  with  him,  that  the  English 
showed  themselves  ready  to  co-operate.f 

On  this  occasion,  Napoleon  gave  a  new  proof  of  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  miserable  aims  of  the  circle  by  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  surrounded,  and  of  how  much  further  he  himself  saw, 
than  the  people  who  wished  to  advise  him  in  the  same  way  that  Von 
Zastrow  and  his  coadjutors  did  the  King  of  Prussia.  After  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  he  withdrew  nearer  to  the  Vistula;  and  Thibaudcau 
informs  us  that  his  officers,  particularly  Berthier  and  Murat,  earnestly 
begged  him  to  retii*e  altogether  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
loss  m  men  during  the  few  previous  weeks  had  amounted  to  30,000, 
and  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  58th  bulletin  had  lowered  the 
price  of  the  stocks.  The  Emperor,  however,  judged  rightly  that 
this  was  not  the  time  to  retreat.  He  went  to  the  castle  of  Finken* 
stein,  and  then  wove  all  sorts  of  diplomatic  negotiations;  whilst  he 
continued  to  besiege  the  Prussian  fortresses,  and  reinforced  his  army, 
in  order,  by  anew  stroke,  to  cripple  either  both  his  weak  antagonists, 
or,  at  least,  one  of  them. 

guidance,  nothinff  is  to  be  done  for  our  affairs;  because,  though  he  is  willing  to  do 
ererything  to  induce  us  to  form  an  alliance  with  France,  he  imagines  it,  on  the  other 
side,  to  be  sufficient  to  speak  out  boldlj  against  Bussia  and  England,  in  order  to 
awe  those  two  powers,**  &c. 

*  Martens,  "*  Supplement  au  Becueil  des  Principauz  Trait^s,**  tome  ir^  p.  411. 

t  Preussen,  p.  133.  "  Von  Hardenberg  has  been  summoned  to  give  advice  (17th 
of  February);  the  necessary  papers  have  been  communicated  to  him,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  judgment.  This  evening  he  has  had  a  conference  with  Lord 
Hutchinson,  the  result  of  which  is  an  assurance  given  liy  the  English  ambassadors 
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As  eailj  as  the  29th  of  Janiiaiy,  and  therefore  before  the  battle  of 
Eylftu,  TaUejraad  had  wntften  to  Von  Zaabow,  and  in  zaiher  an 
insolent  tone  proposed  a  s^miate  peace  and  a  dose  alliaaoe  with 
Napoleon;  to  tnis  the  king  himself  wrote  an  answer,  on  &e  17&  of 
February,  declining  the  proposaL  Napoleon  then  wrote  an  anto- 
graph  letter  from  JB^inkensteu,  which,  indeed,  Lefebvze  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  in  the  archiyes  of  foreign  affidrs,  bat  has 
given  from  the  8th  vol.  q£  Scholl's  collection  as  iindonbtedlj 
authentic.  This  letter  was  written  to  Zastiow  in  a  very  Mendlj 
tone,  and  yet  very  cunningly  drawn  up  so  as  to  work  upon  the  mind 
of  the  king,  who  felt  a  repuraance  to  any  really  vigorous  measures. 
It  was  entrusted  to  General  Bertrand.  At  first  the  JSmperor  speaks 
of  a  general  peace,  a  congress,  Austria,  and  so  forth;  but  its  sole  aim 
is  evidently  a  separate  peace,  in  order  to  detach  Prussia  from  RusBsa. 
This  aim  only  £med  of  accomplishment,  because,  as  Herr  von  Schladen 
informs  us.  Von  Hardenberg  and  Riichel  had  shortly  before  vexy 
freely  given  their  opinions  concerning  Von  Zastrow  and  his  nartisans 
in  the  presence  of  the  king.*  Zastrow  and  the  ministers  nad  just 
persuaaed  the  king  to  send  Herr  von  Eleist  with  a  letter  to  Napo- 
leon, wherein  he  entered  upon  the  proposal  (of  the  29&  of  January) 
to  conclude  a  particular  peace;  but,  upon  Hardenbeig's  advice,  a 
messenger  was  sent  after  him  with  anotl^  letter,  in  which  there  was 
no  mention  whatever  of  a  general  peace.  Although  the  letter 
brought  by  Bertrand  did  not  express  any  desire  for  an  exclusively 
separate  peace,  and  although  the  icing  declined  to  negotiate  for  him- 
self alone,  notes  continuedto  be  exchanged  fix>m  February  till  May. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  foimd  it  also  advisable  to  satisfy  Austria,  by  a 
declaration  concerning  Poland. 

At  this  time  the  English  ministry  had  not  resolute  men  at  its 
head ;  it  therefore  neglected  the  favourable  moment,  gave  Pnona 
but  very  trifling  support,  and  mortally  offended  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. Lord  Howick  not  only  refused  subsidies,  of  wnich  Russia 
stood  greatly  in  need,  but  also  declared,  in  a  very  discourteous 
manner,  that  England  was  not  disposed  to  become  guarantee  for  a 
Russian  loan  of  6,000,000/.  sterhng.  That  party  of  the  'l<^fl^»ft1' 
oligarchy,  who,  under  the  name  of  Whigs,  use  a  certain  iibendism 
as  their  ensign,  and  are  therefore  less  consistent  in  their  conduct, 
because  they  are  obliged  to  conceal  the  prindlpks  of  selfishness,  to 
which  they  are  equally  attached  with  their  opponents,  under 
a  false  appearance,  were,  after  Fox^s  death,  under  the  leadii^ 
of  Lords  Grenville   and  Howick;  and  they  appeared  at  that  time 

that  Great  Britain  will  do  all  tbat  we  wish,  and  that  without  delay.  We  mast 
therefore  he  actiye  to  fhistrate  the  plans  of  the  peace-loving  friends  of  the  ftendi, 
and  for  this  purpose  all  honest  patriots  must  unite." 

*  By  comparing  what  Lucchesini  says,  in  the  Hutorische  EmboiMebmg  der  Una- 
ehen  wnd  Varhinngen  des  JRheinbundeSf  piurt  ii.,  p.  298,  with  Yon  Schladen's  jouxnal,  it 
will  be  seen  what  sort  of  a  historian  the  marquis  is.  The  letter  to  the  King  oi 
Prussia,  delirered  by  Bertrand,  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Mhmrirea  <f  mi  homme  ^iUt, 
&C.,  Tol.  ix.,  pp.  382-3S4 ;  and  in  Ldfebyre,  vol.  iii.»  p.  65. 
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not  indisposed  towards  a  peaoe  with  Fiance.  Towards  March, 
howeyer,  they  lost  their  preponderating  influence  in  the  cabinet. 
When  Pitt  found  it  advisaole,  on  account  of  circumstances,  to  with- 
draw from  the  government,  he  availed  himself  of  the  repugnance  of 
the  weak-minded  king,  Greorge  HE.,  to  CTant  new  privileges  to  the 
Catholics,  as  a  pretence;  and  thus  tlxe  half-warlike  ministry  was  dis- 
solved, in  order  to  give  place  to  one  of  a  very  energetic  character, 
when  the  king  required  a  written  assurance,  that  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Catholic  claims  was  not  to  be  renewed.  The  mischief 
had^  however,  been  done,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  offended;  so 
that  when  the  new  ministry  at  length  turned  their  attention  to 
Prusraa  and  Sweden,  it  was  too  late.  We  shall  not  enumerate  the 
names  of  all  the  members  of  the  new  government,  called  to  power  in 
March,  under  the  nominal  headship  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
selected  from  the  most  decided  poHtical  enemies  of  France,  but 
merely  refer  to  a  few  of  the  individuals  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
cabinet.  Canning  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  aflairs — the 
man  whom  Pitt  acknowledged  as  the  only  one  who  could  replace 
himself,  and  who,  as  a  young  man,  was  taken  into  the  cabinet  solely 
on  account  of  his  abilities,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  enmity  to  the 
French.  Lord  Eldon,  so  renowned  for  his  legal  knowledge  and  Us 
orthodoxy,  and  so  notorious  as  a  delayer  of  justice  and  as  a  scru- 
pulous judge,  who,  by  straining  at  gnats,  and  from  a  love  of  gain, 
so  prolonged  the  causes  before  his  court  as  to  ruin  widows  and 
orpnans,  was  created  lord  chancellor.  Spencer  Fercival,  whose 
character  afterwards  led  to  his  assassination,  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  Lord  Mulgrave,  to  whose  account  much  is  laid,  was 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  and  Robert  Dundas  (Lord  Melville), 
president  of  the  board  of  controL  MelviUe,  as  well  as  Trotter, 
nis  coadjutor  in  fraud,  was  accused  and  tried  before  the  House 
of  Lords;  but  although  the  charges  were  virtually  established, 
he  was  acquitted.  This  will  excite  no  surprise  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  know  the  shamefril  transactions  of  the*  Duke  of  York 
which  were  brought  to  light,  and  that  he,  after  having  been  in 
the  first  place  obUged  to  resign*  his  ofiSce,  was  afterwards  not 
merely  justified  and  praised,  but  restored  to  his  former  situation. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  was  appointed  home  secretary;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  badness  of  all  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  connexion  with  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren  and  Spain,  he  continued  secretary  of  war  and  the 
colonies  till  afW  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  till  he  brought  his  life, 
during  which  he  had  fought  a  duel  with  Canning,  to  a  close  by  self- 
destruction.  The  new  ministry  were  obliged  to  call  a  new  Parlia^ 
ment  in  April,  and  even  then  trusted  as  fittie  in  the  proposals  for 

g^ace  as  in  the  Prussian  ministry,  so  long  as  it  consisted  of  V  on  Voss, 
eyme,  Zastrow,  and  Schrotter,  and  Hardenberg  was  only  applied 
to  for  occasiaQal  advice.  . 

Austria  continued  to  lie  in  wait,  and  by  her  Jesuitical  tncke  ex- 
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posed  herself  to  the  contempt  both  of  friends  and  enemies.  On  the 
one  hand,  she  made  the  humblest  declarations  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  addressed  in  the  coarsest  language 
by  Andreossy,  who  had  been  sent  to  Vienna;  and  on  the  other,  was 
sometimes  busied  in.  preparations  for  war*  and  sometimes  again 
anxious  to  become  a  mediator.  Colonel  Vincent  was  at  Napoleon's 
head-quarters,  and  his  business  was  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  steps  taken  by  the  French  in  Polana,  at  the  same  time  to  offer 
the  meoiation  of  Austria,  and  to  propose  the  holding  of  a  congress 
in  Memel.  From  what  Sir  Robert  Adair*  in  a  letter  written  on  the 
14th  of  March,  says  of  the  articles  which  Austria  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  her  mediation*  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  mere 
Jesuitical  feint  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.* 

During  the  time  that  the  armies  remained  without  undertaking 
anything  decisive*  and  the  diplomatists  were  busy*  the  Prussian 
cabinet  found  the  administration  of  the  army  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  Herr 
von  Schladen  informs  us,  that  the  king's  mind  was  so  undecided*  as 
to  change  not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  from  forenoon  to  afternoon* 
according  as  he  hstened  to  the  views  and  advice  of  Voss,  Zastrow, 
Schrottcr,and  their  partisans,  or  to  Hardenberg*  Schladen*  Rtichel,  the 
queen,  and  other  patriots.  At  length,  when  Beyme  adopted  the  policy 
of  Hardenberg,  the  patriotic  party  obtained  the  preponderance.  The 
nature  of  the  irresolution,  and  the  greatness  of  the  confusion  which 
prevailed,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact*  that  Beyme  ventured  to 
propose  that  Hardenberg  should  take  away  by  ilorce  the  official 
papers  connected  with  the  government  from  Von  Zastrow.f  That, 
inaeed,  Hardenberg  did  not  do;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  share 
his  influence  with  Von  Zastrow,  till  the  Emperor  of  Russia  freed  the 
king  from  the  presence  and  services  of  this  evil  genius.     The  Em- 

Sror  of  Russia  met  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  2nd  of  April*  at 
emel,  and  intimated  to  Herr  von  Zastrow  that  his  presence  was 
by  no  means  acceptable  to  him.    Zastrow,  therefore,  found  it  ad- 

*  See  Sir  Bobert  Adair's  Memoirs,  p.  175.  L  The  affairs  of  the  Turks  shall  be 
regulated  in  accordanoe  with  former  treaties  entered  into  hy  the  Porte  with  all  the 
ps^es  to  the  war;  n.  Poland  to  be  left  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  war; 
In.  The  affitirs  of  Germany  shall  be  made  a  subject  (Xf  general  negotiation  and  set- 
tlement, as  Austria  does  not  consider  herself  secure  with  only  the  agreement  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  without  other  determinations  and  arrangements; 
rv.  Italian  affairs  shall  also  be  submitted  to^a  new  examination  and  to  a  recoa- 
struction,  as  Austria  feels  that  Italy  in  its  present  circumstances  must  continue  to 
be  the  source  of  constant  disputes;  V.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a  general 
peace,  and  therefore  to  admit  England  as  a  party  to  the  negotiations. 

t  Preuaaen,  s.  149.  **  On  the  other  hand,  Beyme,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  Hardenberg,  as  minister,  might  act  with  somewhat  more  rigour; 
and  with  this  yiew,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Messrs.  Roux  and  Lecocq  the  younger, 
he  proposed  to  Yon  Sladen,  under  seal  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  to  induce  Haxdenbeig, 
if  possible,  'to  makb  bimself  master  or  thb  cokduct  of  affairs  wrraour  akt 

DBFIKITS   COMMAim,    AKD  AS   IT   WBRR  A  C0K8BQUXN0E    OF   HIS    RB8TORATIOK   TO 
OFFICE,  AKD  TO  CAUSE  THB  DOCUMENTS  CONNBOTBD  WITH  THB  GOTERNMEKT  TO  BB 

BBouGBT  TO  HIM.'    He  alleges,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  king,  that  only  such  a 
resolution  could  lead  to  a  Hetvourable  result.'' 
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visable,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  accompanied  the  emperor  to 
Tilsit,  and  took  Hardenberg  with  him,  to  remain  behind,  and  to 
cause  Hardenberg  to  be  attended  by  councillors  Lecocq  and  Lacroix. 
Hutchinson^  the  English  ambassador,  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, expressly  to  declare  that  the  English  ministry  could  place  no 
confidence  in  Prussia,  as  long  as  Von  Zastrow  and  his  colleagues 
maintained  their  influence.  Herr  von  Schladen  begged  the  English 
ambassador  to  say  so  to  the  king  himself;  and  when  he  would  not 
consent  to  this,  he  urged  him  to  induce  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
state  it  to  the  king,  in  his  name.  Von  Schladen  does  not  conceal  the 
feet  that  he  scarcely  ventured  to  promise  himself  any  decisive 
result  from  this  step,  because  he  did  not  know  whether  Kokeritz 
might  not  prove  to  nave  more  power  over  the  king  than  even  the 
Emperor  oi  Russia* 

VonSchladen's  anticipations  were  quite  correct;  for  whilst  Harden- 
berg succeeded  in  bringing  the  kin^  to  enter  anew  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  Prussia,  his  opponents,  who  were  caballing  against  him, 
worked  upon  the  aged  Kokeritz  after  their  fashion,  and  induced  him 
to  support  their  plans.  On  this  journey,  Hardenberg  succeeded  in 
having  a  new  treaty  entered  into  at  Bartenstein,  between  Russia  and 
Prussia.  The  principle  of  this  treaty  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
agreement  made  on  tne  12th  of  October,  of  the  preceding  year,  at 
Grodno,  by  virtue  of  which  the  emperor  bound  himself  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  king  with  all  his  K>rces.  In  this  treaty,  it  was  not 
only  promised,  just  as  if  they  were  before  Paris,  that  Prussia  should 
receive  back  all  that  had  been  lost,  but  it  was  formally  determined 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conquests  wrested  from  France,  and 
how  even  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  partitioned  among  the 
allies.  This  partition  of  conquests  not  yet  made  is  merely  ridicu- 
lous; what,  on  the  contrary,  was  important  was,  that  Russia  and 
Prussia  not  only  reckoned  confidently  upon  England  and  Sweden, 
but  also  upon  Austria,  and  intimated  that  they  would  compel  Den- 
mark also  to  join  the  alliance.  The  part  which  Austria  played  on 
this  occasion  was  very  equivocal.  This  ought  not  to  surprise  any  one, 
since  already,  imder  the  Whigs,  there  nad  been  some  talk  of  a 
congress  and  of  Austrian  mediation,  which  no  one  could  fully  under- 
stand. On  the  7th  of  May,  Sir  Robert  Adair  writes  that  Napoleon 
had  accepted  the  mediation;  and  on  the  8th,  he  at  length  received 
the  news  that  Canning  had  become  minister  of  foreign  afiairs;  and 
the  very  first  despatch  from  the  new  minister  announced  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  a  firm  alliance  with  Russia  ;t  but,  before  Can- 
ning was  able  to  give  e£^t  to  his  words,  the  battle  of  Friedland  was 

*  Preussen,  &c.,  p.  166.  Beyme  and  General  ron  Kokeritz  have  remained  here. 
General  von  Zastrow  will  probably  now  avail  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  king,  to 
gain  some  influence  orer  tiie  good-natured  General  von  Kokeritz;  and  the  latter  will 
unconsciously,  and  certainly  unintentionally,  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
success  of  the  good  cause  and  its  representative,  the  minister  Von  Hardenberg. 

f  Memoirs,  p.  200. 
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fought.  It  appears,  &om  Napoleon's  conespondence  (rcL  ynL^  362- 
63),  that,  on  tne  17lh,  he  gave  a  piece  of  pfl|>er  to  Talleyiand,  on 
which  Hie  foundation  of  the  n^otiationfl  of  thu  chimmfial  congies 
were  sketched;  the  principles  are  as  chimerical  as  was  the  congies 
itself.  He  demands  zeciprocit]r — that  is,  that  the  Englkh  and  Ros^ 
sians  were  to  indemnify  his  aUies,  as  he  theirs ;  he  knew  right  well 
however,  that  the  English  neithor  could  nor  would  agree  to  any  sack 
condition. 

Long  before  the  negotiatioiis  between  Prussia  and  England,  cod- 
ceming  a  reeular  peace  and  formal  subsidies,  instead  of  the  ooca- 
sional  sums  hitherto  ffraated,  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  Hsrden- 
bei^  was  installed  in  tne  office  of  minist^  of  fordgn  affidis,  and  had 
associated  with  himself  sadi  mea  as  Von  Altenstein,  Niebuhr,  Yon 
Schon,  and  Stegman ;  still,  however,  he  entertained  but  little  hope,  es- 
peciaUv  since  the  English  at  first  refused  to  grant  more  than  100,000/. 
as  asubsidy  to  Prussia,  and  an  equal  amount  to  Russia.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  proved  a  great  gain  to  Prussia  and  its  service,  that  Schan- 
horst  and  Von  Grneisenau  began  that  career  which  afterwuds  ftozned 
out  so  salutary  to  the  army,  then  newly  to  be  raised  and  oiguiiflei 
It  was  also  a  lucky  accident  that  Marshal  Victor  fdl  into  the  hunis 
of  a  body  of  Prussian  troops  firom  Colberg,  and  was  exchanged  for 
Blucher.  BlUcher  was  then  appointed  to  march  from  Pomennia 
against  the  French,  as  soon  as  B^iningsen,  with  the  main  army,  bad 
made  an  attack  in  frcmt  upon  the  French^  commanded  by  Bonaparte 
in  person.  The  English  had  promised  to  reinforce  the  Swedish  army 
in  Pomerania  with  30,000  meaij  and  Prussia  was  also  to  send  an  aimj 
thither  under  Bliicher.  Five  thousand  Prussians  really  appeared; 
but  the  English  delayed  till  it  was  too  late»  and  were  not  io  the 
wrong,  because  the  King  of  Sweden,  with  whom  it  was  impossibk 
to  do  anything,  wished  to  take  the  command. 

About  this  time  Benningsen  was  appointed  oommande^ifl- 
chief  of  the  Russian  armies;  but  he  is  generally  accused  of  in- 
capacity, and  fearful  descriptions  are  given  of  the  disorders, 
smuggung,  and  deception,  which  prevailed,  and  of  the  plunder  and 
barbarity  which  they  practised  aninst  unfortunate  Prussia.  W^e 
could  not  believe  these  accounts,  did  not  all  the  works  on  Ruaia. 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  England,  France,  and  Grermany, 
concur  in  proving  that  tnese  evils  are  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  government  and  its  autocracy.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  army,  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
restore  order;  he  was  only  able,  however,  to  remedy  single  abuses; 
even  Nicholas,  who  manifests  a  d^ree  of  severity,  ana  carries  oat  His 
autocratical  principles  to  their  consequences,  from  which  Alexander 
shrank  back,  is  notable  to  reach  the  source  of  the  evil.  Towards  the  end 
of  May,  Benningsen  thought  his  troops  already  sufficiently  reinfixeed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  tne  French^  and  to  drive  tiliem  across  the 
"Vistula;  whilst  the  combined  army  of  Englisli,  Swedes,  and  Pro^- 
sians^  were  to  make  an  attack  from  Pomerania.    The  Ft&kA  snnj) 
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lying  from  Danzig  to  the  Narew,  was  brought^  before  the  beginning 
ol  June,  when  the  campaign  commenced,  to  150,000  men,  whose 
pay  and  sustenance  ware  dntwn  from  the  requisitions  and  contribu- 
tions imposed  on  Prussia.  No  attention  being  now  paid  to  the  legis- 
lative body  in  France,  the  servile  senate,  as  early  as  April,  1807, 
passed  a  decree  levying  80,000  conscripts,  60,000  of  whom  were  to 
be  immediately  sent  to  the  army;  and  the  Poles,  too,  deceived  by 
the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  their  nationality,  raised  a  body  of  between 
25,000  and  30,000  men,  among  whom  were  whole  regiments  re- 
cruited by  the  Polish  nobility,  or  formed  exclusively  of  nobles  who 
volunteered  their  service,  although  Napoleon  limited  all  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Poles  to  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Vistula. 

As  soon  as  Benningsen,  in  the  bemnning  of  June,  made  a  serious 
movement  in  advance  towards  the  Vistula,  a  series  of  murderous  en- 
gagements commenced,  similar  to  those  which  preceded  the  battle 
of  JSylau;  on  the  9th,  the  main  body  of  both  armies  came  in  sight 
of  each  other  at  Heilsber^;  and  on  the  10th,  the  French  made  an 
attempt  to  drive  the  Russians  from  their  position.  The  imited  corps 
of  Soult  and  Lannes,  supported  by  the  cavalry  under  Murat,  made 
repeated  attempts  to  force  the  Russians  to  give  way;  they,  however, 
kept  their  ground,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  tne  attempts 
of  the  French,  which  had  &iled  on  the  lOw,  would  be  renewed  on 
the  11th.  The  French  give  very  good  reasons  why  Napoleon  had 
as  little  inclination  to  renew  the  contest  as  Benningsen.  We  shall 
quote  the  words  of  a  writer  of  the  Napoleon  school,  who,  on  this  oc- 
casion, neither  lies  nor  boasts:  '^  On  the  11th,  the  two  armies  were 
so  near  as  to  be  within  grape-shot  range,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the 
struggle  would  again  commence.  That,  however,  neither  of  the 
commanders  wished.  Benningsen,  weakened  by  a  considerable  loss 
of  men,  was  afraid  that  his  right  win^  might  be  cut  oSitom  Konigs- 
berg,  and  he  therefore  retired  from  his  fortified  position  at  Heilsberg 
on  the  morning  of  the  llth."  (He  also  hoped,  by  this  movement,  to 
form  an  earlier  junction  with  the  division  sent  to  Konigsberg,  under 
Labanofi*,  and  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Napoleon's  reserves.)  '^  Napo- 
leon had,  however,  no  reason  to  risk  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  by  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  fortified  position  of  the  Russians;  as  he  was 
sure,  that  as  soon  as  he  threatened  Konigsberg,  the  Russians  would 
give  up  their  trenches." 

B^min^n  afterwards  heard,  at  Wehlau,  that  the  French  had 
separated  mto  two  divisions,  and  he  resolved  on  the  13th,  instead  of 
continuing  his  route  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Alle,  to  wheel  about 
before  Wehlau,  and  attack  the  French.  Bv  this  step^  as  all  writers 
admit,  he  gave  himself  into  the  hands  of  nis  great  opponent,  who 
never  su&red  a  &ult  to  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  he  took  up  a 
position  which  nrast  prove  his  destruction;  because  he  had  the  Alle 
m  his  rear,  and  a  marsh  at  one  dde,  if  he  proved  unable  to  keep  the 
field.  Napoleon  took  advantage  of  his  opponent's  mistake,  as  usual; 
and  the  orders  which  he  issued  befiwre  the  battle  prove,  that  on  this 
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occasion  he  was  sure  of  the  victory.  Aboat  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  June,  a  battery  of  twenty  guna  gave  the 
signal  for  the  fight,  the  description  of  which  we  leave  to  others.  The 
contest  was  bravely  carried  on  on  both  sides,  and  both  armies  mif- 
fered  great  loss.  Most  writers,  French  and  Prussian,  allege  that 
the  blame  of  losing  the  battle  rests  upon  Benningsen,  who  had 
already  shown  much  ill-will,  great  neglect,  and  want  of  supervision 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order  in  the  army,  and  whom, 
on  that  account,  the  emperor  had  often  been  desirous  of  removing 
from  his  command.  The  French  accounts  exaggerate  the  number 
of  the  Russians  who  were  led  into  the  battle  ofFriedland,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  prisoners,  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent;*  certain 
it  is,  however,  that  17,000  Russians  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.f 

The  result  of  the  engagement  was  precisely  according  to  the  cal- 
culation which  Napoleon  had  grounded  on  the  character  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  on  the  tone  of  mind  of  Constantine  and 
the  Russian  nobles,  which  was  well  known  to  him.  The  same  cal- 
culation, which  at  that  time  was  so  successful  at  FriedUnd^  plunged 
him,  however,  into  destruction,  in  1812,  at  Borodino.  After  the 
battle  of  Friedland^  there  could  be  no  longer  any  mention  of  the 
Prussians ;  and  it  was  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune,  that  such  a  gentle, 
noble,  and  generous  prince  as  Alexander  reigned  in  Russia,  other- 
wise Prussia  would  have  been  wholly  lost.  Lestocq,  with  his  Prus- 
sians, was  obliged  hastily  to  cross  the  Haaff  to  Memel;  and  their 
magazines,  considerable  stores  of  powder  and  ammunition^  together 
with  iOO,000  muskets,  which  the  English  had  sent  by  sea  to 
Konigsberg,  fell,  with  the  town,  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Benningsen  was  not  very  closely  pursued  on  the  other  side  of  the 
AUc;  he  passed  the  Niemen  on  the  19th,  and  burnt  down  the  brido^e 
behind  him ;  immediately  afterwards^  Bonaparte  arrived  in  Tilsit. 
Of  all  the  Prussian  fortresses,  Colberg  alone  might  have  been  able  to 
maintain  itself  for  some  weeks,  and  Graudenz  was  sav^  merely  by 
the  peace.  The  treaty  with  England,  which  the  Prussian  minister 
signed  in  London  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  by  which  1,000,000/. 
sterling  was  promised  in  subsidies,  came  too  late. 

The  best  information  concerning  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  already  referred  to,  and  those  of  the  Russians  in  his 
suite,  is  to  be  derived  from  Von  Schladen,  who  was  thoroughly  -well 
informed  concerning  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the 


*  Tlie  fltatements  made  in  the  note  to  the  "  Qeschichte  des  Kri^fs  von  Pieussi 
und  Kussland  gegen  Frankreech  in  den  Jahren  1806  und  1807**  (BeUn,  1835)« 
p.  249,  appears  the  most  prohable:  ''At  the  recommencement  of  hostilitiea,  ths 
Russian  army  amomited  to  75,000  fighting  men,  from  which,  if  we  deduct  10i,0OO 
previously  lost,  as  well  as  the  corps  of  Kiunenskoi,  only  about  55,000  could  hare 
been  brought  into  the  field  at  Friedland.*' 

t  ThelY^ch  and  the  bulletins  add  to  the  (17,000)  amount  of  killed  and  wounded. 
according  to  their  custom,  ^  akd  as  hakt  taken  prisokers,"  when,  in  fact,  no 
prisoners  were  taken,  as  was  natural,  from  the  nature  and  locality  of  the  batt&e. 


' 
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cabinet*  Scbladen  informs  us  that  all  those  who  were  about  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  so  completely  lost  courage,  that  Von  Harden- 
berg,  Yon  Stein,  Schladen  himself,  and  many  others  who  recom- 
mended perseverance,  found  none  upon  whom  they  could  reckon. 
With  respect  to  the  Russians,  he  informs  us  that  there  was  a  party 
who  assumed  a  threatening  aspect — that  the  army  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  war — that  the  Grand-lJuke  Constantino  behaved  often  very 
rudely  towards  the  Prussians,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  working  on  the  fears  of  his  brother,  Alexander.  As 
early  as  the  7th  of  June,  the  emperor  manifested  a  disposition, 
altogether  contrary  to  the  agreements  and  partition-projects  of  the 
convention  of  Bartenstein.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  England,  and 
perceived  that  the  Austrians  had  no  other  object  than  to  fish  in 
troubled  water ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  withdraw  fix)m  the  whole  affair.  He  proposed  a  truce  for  himself, 
with  a  clause,  that  the  Prussians  also  snould  obtain  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  but  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  to  negotiate  each 
for  themselves,  respecting  the  conditions. 

The  proposal  for  a  truce  was  made  by  Bagration,  who  com- 
manded the  Russian  advanced  troops  on  one  bank  of  the  Niemen, 
to  Murat,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  on  the  other, 
and  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Benningsen,  of  the  date  of  the 
18th.  As  Napoleon  entertained  the  proposal,  Labanof  presented 
himself  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  French,  as  early  as  the  1 9th; 
Berthier  and  Labanof  very  soon  came  to  an  understanding  concern- 
ing the  conditions;  Russia  agreed,  that  during  the  contmuance  of 
the  truce,  the  French  should  retain  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Poland,  except  the  circle  of  Bialystock.  The  agreement  was  signed 
on  the  21st,  and  a  four  weeks'  notice  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  was 
reserved.  The  negotiation  with  Prussia  was  more  difficult.  Von 
Schladen  tells  us,  that  Hardenberg,  himself^  and  their  friends,  were 
no  sooner  aware  that  the  weak  and  aged  Count  Ealkreuth,  who  sym- 
pathised with  Prince  Henry  in  his  preference  of  the  French  to  the 
Germans,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  than  they  felt 
convinced  they  would  be  miserably  managed  on  the  side  of  Prussia.f 
According  to  the  agreement  entered  into  with  Ealkreuth,  on  the 

*  Preussen,  p.  277.  'Herr  Ton  Schladen, under  date  of  the  7th  of  June,  observes: 
^'  People  here  (Tilait}  remark  a  snrprisixig  alteration  in  the  opinions  of  the  Russian 
authorities,  and  of  all  those  who  haye  any  influence  with  the  emperor;  and  it  is 
ohyious  that  they  wish  for  a  peace.  It  is  a  question  whether  his  imperial  majesty 
jWBsesses  strength  of  mind  enough  to  stand  upright  alone,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
circle  as  that  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  emperor  has  assured  the  minister, 
Von  Hardenbei^,  that  he  wiU  go  for  a  time  to  Wilna,  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  Russian 
reinforcements  and  provisions,  but  will  soon  be  here  again,  and  that  no  one  shall 
induce  him  to  depart  from  the  path  which  he  has  proposed  to  himself." 

t  BretMen,  p.  240,  "To-day  fthe  22nd),  about  11  o'clock,  Miyor  ron  Scholer 
came  to  head-quarters.  He  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  General  von  Kalkreuth,  to  conduct  the  negotiations.    Thus,  then,  this 

CHOICE  IS  MADE,  AKD  CUB  DBABE8T  I2TTEBE8TS  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  AH  OLD  FBIVO- 
X,OUS  TALKBB,  ALTOOETHSB  DE8TITCTE  OF  VIOOUB  OB  ABIUTT." 

VOL.  VII.  2  N 
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25tb,  the  French  lemained  in  pofisesdon  of  the  whole  of  Prnau; 
and  the  few  fortresses  which  were  not  yet  reduced,  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  supplied  either  with  new  works,  ammunition,  or 
provisions.  Blucher,  who  commanded  the  Prussian  auxiliary  forces 
m  Pomerania,  was  to  leave  the  King  of  Sweden  to  his  fiite.  The 
peace  was  to  be  negotiated  at  Tilsit,  and  for  that  purpose  aoe  half 
of  the  town  was  to  be  declared  neutral 


D. — ^THE  FEACE  OF  TILSIT. 

Napoleon  had  a  much  easier  game  to  play  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  than  with  the  good  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria.  The 
former  was  a  visionary  and  mystic,  who  idealised^  idolised,  and,  after 
his  visionary  fashion,  reverenced  men  and  women,  and  afterwards  let 
them  £iU  in  the  mud  in  order  to  follow  the  same  course  towards 
others,  whom  in  tbeir  turn  he  neglected  as  quickly  as  their  nve- 
decessors.  The  Emperor  Francis,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  man,  and  had  neither  an  idea  nor  a  fancy;  he  was 
therefore  not  to  be  taken  on  that  side.  Alexander  had  previously 
held  the  King  of  Prussia  in  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  admiration  as  a 
|nous  and  honourable  man;  he  now  exhibited  a  d^ree  of  venera- 
tion, bordering  on  idolatry,  for  Napoleon,  as  a  hero  and  ruler.  The 
first  meeting,  therefore,  of  the  two  emperors,  on  the  raft  which  had 
been  constructed  for  the  occasion  by  Greneral  Lariboissi^re,  was 
altogether  prepared  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  the  romantic  dis- 
position of  the  mystical  emperor ;  we,  however,  leave  to  the  French 
the  rhetorical  and  dramatic  of  the  first  greeting,  and  make  no  pie- 
tension  to  rival  them  in  depicting  such  scenes.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  not  present  at  the  first  meeting,  on  the  25th,  which  ksted  some 
hours;  he  was,  however,  at  the  second,  which  took  place  on  the  ikext 
day.  We  are  surprised,  moreover,  at  the  sreat  importance  laid  by 
the  French,  who  detail  every  word  spoken  (and  also  not  q>ok6ii)  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  on  his  observations;  as  he  much  more 
frequently  in  his  life  said  things  which  he  did  not  think,  than  really 
spoke  his  thoughts;  and  as  the  French  themselves  have  repeated, 
endlessly,  that  their  Napoleon  alleged  Alexander  was  as  false  as  a 
Byzantine  Greek.  The  negotiations  respecting  the  peace  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  28th,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  during  their 
course,  played  merely  a  subordinate  character.  If  we  believe  the 
French,  their  idolised  Emperor  made  him  feel  his  position  in  a  very 
pitiful  manner,  by  observing  a  totally  difierent  ceremonial  in  his  case 
from  that  which  he  adopted  on  receiving  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  designedly  prevented  the  fact,  that  he  retumea  the  king's  visit, 
from  being  pubHshed  in  the  journals,  though  he  undoubtedly  did. 
Whether  the  blame  rests  with  the  Emperor,  or  the  writer,  #e  know 
not;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  French,  notwithstanding  the  revolution, 
are  still  the  same  people  who  formerly  made  the  greatest  posable 
noise  respecting  the  conditions  of  a  visit  of  cen^nony,  and  r^arded  it 
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as  a  question  of  importance  to  determine  whether  the  visitor  was 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  an  arm-chair,  an  ottoman,  or  a  chair.  K 
the  Emperor  really  interfered  in  such  a  petty  affair  as  the  return  of 
a  visit  of  ceremony,  he  obviously  forgot  not  only  his  origin,  but  also 
the  true  foundation  of  his  greatness,  and  behaved  in  a  most  undig- 
nified manner.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  all  his  reli^ous  senti- 
mentality, was  as  great  a  stranger  to  the  true  principles  of  morality 
as  his  opponent;  he  suffered  himself  to  be  won,  by  having  his 
attention  directed  to  Turkish,  and  especially  to  Swedish  provinces, 
almost  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  his  capital,  and  consented  to  be 
enriched,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  friend,  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  appeared  at  the  same  time  as  a  friend  of  the  Prussian  royal 
family,  and  as  a  worshipper  of  Napoleon,  who  had  treated  them 
with  the  greatest  cruelty.* 

We  can  readily  believe,  as  the  French  allege,  that  Alexander,  on 
his  first  meeting  with  Napoleon,  expressed  his  disinclination  for 
England;  but  even  althougn  that  may  not  hold  good  of  Alexander 
which  is  told  of  Augustus,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  piece  isjinished,  now  applaud,^  the  words  of  Lord  Howick, 
who  had  retired  from  the  government  in  March,  do  hold  good.  He 
it  was  who  had  delayed  the  sending  of  the  troops  to  Pomerania, 
refused  the  subsidies,  and  given  a  negative  answer  to  the  application 
to  guarantee  the  loan  for  Russia.f 

The  peace  of  TilsitJ  was,  properly  speaking,  made  up  at  the 
especial  meetings  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  after  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  retired.  The  actual  treaty  of  peace  was  aflterwards 
agreed  upon  by  Talleyrand,  with  Princes  Labanof  and  Kurakin. 
Talleyrand,  on  the  other  hand,  dictated,  word  for  word,  the  peace  for 
Prussia,  to  Counts  Kalkreuth  and  Golz,  who  had  full  powers  to  con- 
clude it.    There  were  two  treaties,  a  public  treaty  of  alliance,  and 

*  Preuuen,  p.  253.  Von  Schladen  obaerres :  ^^  The  pow«rfiil  Autocrat  of  Russia  here 
plays  a  character,  in  reference  to  Napoleon,  which  \b  rerj  little  in  accordance  with 
his  dignity:,  his  mind  appears  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  one  thought,  that  of 
winning  him  by  flattery.  He  accepts  all  hia  invitations  to  boaquets,  without  making 
a  return  in  kind;  and  captiyated  by  the  cunning  deceptions  of  this  extraordinaiy 
man,  he  is  become  a  mere  dumb  tool  in  his  gigantic  phuis,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
a  sacrifice  to  this  state  of  things,  and  to  his  own  fiddity." 

t  We  shall  quote  the  words  used  by  liOrd  Howick,  and  to  which  we  hare  before 
alluded:  **  11  y  a  trop  de  danger  it  garantir  un  empront,  paroeque  si  lee  goureme- 
ments  venaient  ^  se  brouiller,  il  serait  ft  craindre  que  le  ddsir  de  fkire  du  mal  k 
Tennemi  ne  Vetnportkt  sur  la  loysnt^  des  engagements  pris." 

X  The  treaty  is  given  in  Martens,  vol.  !▼.,  pp.  436,  and  on;  but  essential  por- 
tions are  wanting.  Bignon  also  denies  the  existence  of  these  essential  points.  The 
author  of  the  artide  ^Alexandre,"  in  the  Biographie  UniveraetU,  roL  Ivi.  (supple- 
ment), alleges  that  he  has  giren  them  for  the  first  time;  but  ^y  are  not  even 
there  in  a  foil,  aatheoticfonn.  Scfanitzler,  in  the  notestohis  <<Histoiieintimede 
la  Kussie,'*  No.  x.,  yoL  i.,  p.  445,  has  reprinted  the  article  from  the  Biographie, 
I/efebvre,  m  voL  iil  of  his  "  Histoire  des  Cabinets  de  rEurope,"  quotes  eyerything 
which  was  agreed  on  either  poritiyely  or  eyentually— «Ten  what  afifeeted  Sicily, 
the  partitioa  of  the  Turkish  In^ie,  and  the  combined  expedition  of  the  Bussians 
and  Ftench  against  the  English  East  Indies,  but  says  nothing  of  the  quarter  whence 
he  deriyed  his  information,  or  how  much  of  it  was  really  written  down.       i 
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an  agreement,  by  which  the  parties  agreed,  eventually,  to  divide  the 
possessions  of  other  powers  not  encaged  in  the  war:  these  were  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Russia,  and  signed  on  the  7th  of  July. 
The  third,  between  France  and  Prussia,  was  first  concluded  on  the 
9th.  When  the  secret  articles,  partij  verbally  agreed  upon  and 
parUy  written,  are  compared,  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  agree- 
ments, partly  not  written,  and  pardywritten,  nave  been  steadmtly 
denied,  and  were  never  published.  The  most  of  them,  sucli  as  the 
joint  expedition  to  Inma,  and  the  partition  of  the  territories  of 

Eowers  not  engac^ed  in  the  war,  are  so  extravagant,  that  we  cannot 
elp  doubting  that  such  things  were  even  seriously  meant;  stiO, 
much  was  done,  and  that  was  bad  enough. 

If  we  might  draw  a  line  of  distinction  more  minutely,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  originals  of  the  treaties  are  not  before  us,  we  might  say 
that  there  were,  properly  speaking,  one  public,  and  three  secret 
treaties  concluded  with  Kussia,  which  were,  at  later  periods,  partly 
acknowledged  and  partly  denied.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  lul 
that  is  known  of  these  secret  agreements,  or  is  given  by  the  director 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affitirs,  who  has  written  the  history  of 
the  cabinets  of  Europe,  as  uie  summary  of  the  results  of  the  verbal 
consultations  of  the  two  emperors.  In  reference  to  this  public  treaty, 
a  compliment  is  paid  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  Napoleon,  for  his  sake, 
agreeing  to  restore  to  the  King  of  Prussia  those  possessions  which 
are  afterwards  mentioned  specincally  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 

In  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  namely,  it  is  settled 
that  Prussia,  out  of  regard  to  the  Em^ror  of  Russia,  was  to  lose  only 
some  four  millions  ana  a  half  of  subjects,  and  one-half  its  income. 
In  the  fifth  article,  the  city  of  Danzig,  occupied  by  the  French  with 
a  small  army,  and  ruled  by  a  French  governor,  is  dedared  to  be  a 
free  republic,  and  a  territory  assigned  it  of  some  six  or  ei^ht  miles 
in  circumference.  In  the  two  following  articles,  it  is  determined  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  shall  allow  a  military  road  from  Saxonv  to 
Warsaw,  and  that  neither  Prussia  nor  Saxony  shall  impose  or  coUect 
any  tolls  on  the  Vistula.  The  new  republic  of  Danzig  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  for  whom  War- 
saw is  to  be  erected  into  a  duchy,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who,  under  the  title  of  protector,  properly 
speaUg,  remains  master  of  the  town,  and  furnishes  an  army,  whoee 
commander-in-chief  is  to  have  unlimited  rule  over  everythmg.  In 
the  ninth  article,  it  is  first  of  all  determined  that  that  portion  of 
Poland  which  on  the  last  partition  had  fallen  to  Prussia,  should  form 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  wnich  France  was  to  cede  to  the  King  of 
Saxony.  From  the  part  of  Poland  thus  wrested  again  from  Prussia, 
the  district,  however,  between  the  Bug,  the  Lassassna,  and  the  Bobra, 
as  well  as  the  districts  of  Bialystock,  Sielsk,  and  Debri^^n,  are  to  be 
given  over  to  Russia,  which  is  thus  to  share  in  the  spoil  of  her  ally. 
In  the  twelfth  article,  it  is  settled  that  Oldenburg,  Coburg,  andMeck* 
lenburg,  are  to  be  restored  to  their  princes,  wiui  this  reserve  alone, 
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that  the  harbours  in  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg  are  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  articles,  the  Emperor  Alexander  ac- 
knowledges Louis  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Holland,  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte as  King  of  Naples,  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine^  and  the 
titles  and  possessions  of  the  individual  princes  who  compose  it;  and 
thus,  consequently,  quietly  relinquishes  Orange,  Fulda,  Piedmont, 
and  Naples^  and  all  the  demands  which  Russia  had  made  on  behalf 
of  these  princes  since  1803.  In  the  eighteenth  article,  Alexander  also 
recognises  Napoleon's  brother,  Jerome,  as  King  of  Westphalia — as 
rightful  possessor  of  the  kingdom  hastily  formed  out  of  the  patri- 
monial states  of  German  princes.  In  the  sixteenth  article,  Alexander 
cedes  to  Holland  the  lordship  of  Jever,  which  his  grandmother, 
Catherine,  as  a  Princess  of  Zerbst,  had  inherited  from  her  brother  ; 
and  Holland  also  receives  East  Friesland  from  Prussia.  In  order  to 
deceive  Austria,  all  sorts  of  settlements  were  afterwards  made  in 
reference  to  the  peace  with  the  Turks,  as  well  as  to  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia;  all  which  were  abolished,  and  declared  null,  by  a  secret 
treaty  agreed  to  at  the  same  moment. 

The  nrst  of  the  secret  treaties  changed  the  simple  treaty  of  peace 
into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  which,  Napoleon  gave  up  the  Turkish  Empire,  with  the  exception 
of  Constantinople  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  the  Russians;  while 
they,  on  their  part,  unconditionally  acknowledged  whatever  Bona- 
parte might  choose  further  to  undertake  on  the  continent.  In  another 
article,  Alexander  promised  his  assistance  against  England,  and  his 
accession  to  the  continental  system.  He  consented,  not  only  to  close 
all  his  ports  against  the  English,  and  to  forbid  all  trade,  but  also 
that  Sweden  (whose  destruction  was  verbally  agreed  on,  because  it 
was  intended  to  divide  it  between  Russia  and  Denmark^  was  to  be 
forced  to  co-operate,  and  close  all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  be  re- 
duced by  war. 

The  second  secret  treaty — the  existence  of  which  Bignon  boldly 
denies,  although  Savary  appeals  to  it  in  reference  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  although  the  English,  in  the  manifesto  which  they 
issued  immediately  after  their  predatory  incursion  against  Denmark, 
also  appealed  to  it — ^gave  up  Portugal  and  Spain,  Malta,  and  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  to  Isapoleon  s  arbitrary  disposal.  The  Rus- 
sians might,  indeed,  have  very  well  subscribed  all  this,  even  if  they 
had  been  enemies  of  Napoleon,  because  these  colossal  plans  were 
prodigiously  wild,  and  must  have  necessarily  ended  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  winter  campaign  against  Moscow.  The  English  knew, 
besides,  that  Talleyrand  was  always  in  need  of  money;  they  there- 
fore applied  a  very  considerable  sum,  as  they  had  done  once  before, 
to  purcnase  a  transcript  of  this  secret  treaty  from  the  French  dejmrt- 
ment  of  foreign  affairs.  Talleyrand  himself  closed  his  eyes  against 
such  vile  transactions,  but  his  confidential  employ es^  whom  he  always  so 
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selected  with  very  pliable  coiuciences,  were  obliged  to  deal  for  him. 
On  this  occasion  the  notorious  Count  d'Antraignes  was  very  actiTe. 
He  at  first  wrote  in  iayour  of  the  revolution,  then  against  it;  sold 
himself  first  to  the  English,  and  then,  on  the  annihilation  (^Venice, 
to  Bonaparte;  and,  alter  all,  prepared  against  Napoleon  the  fing* 
ments  from  Polybius.  Both  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  were  akog^her 
safe  from  any  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor;  for  both  of 
them  were  acquainted  with  thin^  known  to  none  besides;  and 
Talleyrand,  in  addition,  had  hau'  besought,  and  half  insolently 
extorted,  the  place  of  a  grand-elector.  He  was,  besides,  indis- 
pensable; though,  afVerwaras,  he  was  obliged  to  give  i^  the  miniatiy 
of  foreign  afiairs  to  Champagny .  The  English  have  never  published 
the  text  of  the  purchased  article;  they  allege,  however,  that  by 
virtue  of  an  article  in  the  second  treaty,  Denmark  was  to  be  compiled 
to  give  up  her  fleet  to  France,  and  was  to  receive  compensation  £os 
the  loss  by  the  possession  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 

In  the  third  secret  treaty,  the  evacuation  of  Cattaro,  and  the  oes* 
don  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  promised  to  France  ; 
and  in  another  article,  a  new  signification  was  given  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Naples.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged, as  Kinff  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and  Ferdinand  lY •  was  to  be 
compensated  lor  the  loss  of  Sicily,  by  the  island  of  Candia,  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Balearic  isles;  that  is,  by  possessions  in  the 
moon.  In  other  secret  articles.  Napoleon  is  said  so  have  agreed,  even 
as  his  friends  admit,  that  although  the  article  o£  the  secret  treaty,  in 
reference  to  the  partition  of  Tutkot,  was  not  to  be  fixed,  on  accoont 
of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  not  to  insist  upon  the 
evacuation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as  settled  in  the  public 
treaty,  and  not  even  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  any  mrth^ 
conquests  made  from  the  Turks.  In  the  celebrated  conversation 
which  Napoleon  had  in  Bayonne  with  Canon  Escoiquiz,  the  notori- 
ously knavish  Mentor  of  Ferdinand  VH.  of  Spain,  he  also  alleged 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  Tilsit,  had  approved  of  the  eipuhnon 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  from  Spain,  and  the  house  of  Bragaaaa 
from  Portugal.*  As  to  Prussia,  the  main  points  of  the  peaoe  to  be 
concluded  with  the  king  were  already  contained  in  the  treaty  with 
Russia,  and  only  a  few  remaininfi;  points,  which  we  shall  preaenUy 
mention,  were  to  be  added;  which,  as  Napoleon  says,  was  conoedea 
to  Prussia  merely  out  of  friendship  to  Russia.  Concerning  the 
honour,  or  rather  regard  to  common  morality  and  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  right  (for  only  the  weak  pay  any  attention  to  right 
itself),  of  which  tne  two  emperors  gave  a  conspicuous  example  to 
the  whole  world,  on  this  occarion,  a  distinguished  French  oiplo- 
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matbt  pronoimces  his  opinion  in  terms  even  as  strong  as  we  our- 
selyes  would  be  disposed  to  use,  judging,  as  we  do,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  plebeian  morality.* 

The  King  of  Prussia  was,  indeed,  a  thoroughly  estimable  man,  but 
wholly  incapable  of  any  great  thought;  the  a^ed  Kokeritz  was  not 
fit  to  inspire  him  with  one,  and  yet  he  was  the  man  whose  advice 
was  asked.  An  old  loquacious  man,  like  Kokeritz,  was  to  conduct 
the  most  difficult  ncTOtiation !  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the 
king  was  not  only  robbed,  but  also  most  unnecessarily  offended  in 
the  person  of  his  wife.  The  noble  queen  should  have  been  restrained 
from  mixing  herself  in  the  afiair,  and  from  seeking  to  obtain  from 
Napoleon's  grace  what  was  not  to  be  had  from  his  sense  of  justice; 
but,  instead  of  this,  she  was  advised  to  humiliate  herself.  She  went 
to  Tilsit,  sought  what  she  ought  not  to  have  sought — ^to  touch  the 
feelings  of  the  conqueror,  who,  under  the  mask  of  French  gallantry, 
ffave  mortal  o£fence  to  the  noble  queen ;  she  ought  to  have  kept 
herself  apart  from  politics.  All  the  French  journals  and  annalists 
represent  the  queen  as  performing  a  part  in  a  melodrama;  and  even 
Thibaudeau  is  not  ashamed  to  triumph  and  to  scoff  at  misfortune ! 
The  Prussian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Count  von  Budberg,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  queen's  journey  to  Tilsit,  where  any- 
thing hke  feeling  in  the  negotiations  was  least  of  all  in  place;  and 
when,  nevertheless,  she  came,  he  gave  open  expression  to  his  cen- 
sures on  the  conduct  of  the  miserable  courtiers  who  had  recom- 
mended the  measure.  Budberg  unwillingly  said  beforehand,  that 
this  journey  would  not  only  not  be  attended  with  the  slightest 
result,  but  would  bring  a  humiliation  upon  the  well-meaning  but 
ill-advised  queen.  He  said,  that  hitherto  the  king's  honour  had  not 
been  properly  maintained,  and  that  it  was  shameful  to  wish  to  sacri* 
fice  the  queen's.  Budberg  was  at  that  time  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  king,  because  he  suffered  himself  to  quail  before  Napoleon,  and 
neglected  Hardenberg's  counsel  for  that  of  people  whose  only  fears 
were  about  their  estates  and  their  rank;  in  this  respect  only,  Bud- 
berg called  Hardenberg  a  noble  man,  who  was  not  afraid  of  the 
French^t 

*  Lefebyre^  '^  Histoire  des  CabinetB  de  TEurope,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 14.  *<  Jamau  il  ne  fht 
donne  aux  hommea  d'asaister  ^  un  tel  spectacle;  mais  toute  oette  grandeur  ne  nous 
^blonit  point.  Jamais  les  combinaisons  de  la  force  materielle  ne  pr^ralnrent  arec 
plna  d'andace  rar  lei  prindpes  da  droit  et  de  Teqnit^;  jamais  on  neyitdet 
pouToirs  humains  disposer  avec  une  aatoiit^  plus  arbitraire  des  destinees  des 
peuples,  yioler  arec  un  plus  efl&ojable  cynisme  cette  morale  yulgaire  qui  defend  de 
sacxifier  Tami  qui  s'est  d^voue  ik  vous  et  qui  a  re9U  ros  serments.  Toute  notre  ftme 
se  revolte  k  la  Tue  de  ces  denz  souverainsi  les  plus  puissants  de  oe  monde,  hler 
ennemis  acham^,  allies  aoyourdliui,  donnent  pour  ciment  li  leur  union  Tingratitude 
et  la  d^loyaut^,  se  liTrent  mutuellement,  k  Tezample  des  trinmyirs  de  Borne,  les 
d^pouilles  de  leurs  propres  allies  que  nagudres  ils  ayaient  arraches  h  leur  repos  et 
trajn^rriolemment  k  leur  suite  dans  ra]^ne  des  combats — ^nouyelle  et  terrible  10900, 
qui  apprend  aux  peuples  k  quel  prix  s'ach^tent  les  conqudtes  et  la  grandeur." 

f  IVetuaen,  p.  256.  Budberg,  the  Prussian  minister,  is  said  to  haye  giyen  it  as 
his  opinion,  under  the  seal  of  tlie  most  profound  secrecy,  that  with  ▲  mokabck 

SUCH  AS  CUBS,  NO  ONE  COULD  SAyE  THE  STATE;  FOB,  ALTHOUGH  HE  HAD  ONE  OV 
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Napoleon  knew  Hardenberg,  and  fonned  a  perfectly  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  kii^;  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  an  infitance  of  un- 
exampled audacity,  as  early  as  the  4th  of  July,  in  order  to  frighten 
the  king  from  following  llardenberg's  advice,  and  to  induce  him  to 
give  himself  up  to  Kalkreuth  and  his  partisans,  and  to  submit  blindly 
to  his  orders.  On  the  4th,  Napoleon  obserred  Count  Danhof  in  his 
ante-chambers,  sent  for  liim,  and  commanded  him  to  tell  the  king^ 
that  he  would  not  conclude  the  peace  till  Hardenberg  was  dismisse<i 
from  ofHce*  He  made  it  an  express  condidon,  that  Hardenberg 
should  leave  the  capital,  and  not  come  nearer  to  it  than  one  hundred 
miles.  This  Danhof  was  to  convey  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  inform 
him  at  the  same  time  that  he  (Napol^n)  would  not  consider  himself 
bound  to  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. By  the  peace  which  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  kin^ 
indeed  received,  first  of  all,  a  kingdom,  reduced  by  the  half,  and 
even  the  future  possession  of  this  was  in  no  way  secured.  Prussia 
was  deprived  of  all  her  possessions  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine, 
and|  on  the  east  of  the  Elbe,  South  Prussia,  New  East  Prusma,  New 
West  Prussia,  and  the  circle  of  Cotbus,  in  Lusatia.  From  this  ter- 
ritory, taken  away  from  Prussia,  there  was  erected  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  king; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  much-lauded  constitution  granted  to  the 
duchy,  it  merely  continued  an  advanced  post  against  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  was  completely  exhausted  by  dotations  and  the  reser^ 
vation  of  domains  for  Ercnch  soldiers,  courtiers,  and  diplomatists. 

For  form's  sake,  Prussia  was  also  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  new 
Bonaparte  kings,  Louis  of  Holland,  Joseph  of  Naples,  and  Jerome  of 
Westphalia,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  beforehand  to  ^ve 
its  approval  of  all  the  measures  and  institutions  which  Napokon 
might  subsequently  adopt  in  Germany  and  Poland.  The  arrange- 
ments already  made  were:  I.  That  Prussia  should  retain  East 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  the  New-Mark,  the  Kur-Mark,  Pomerania, 
and  as  much  of  the  Duchj  of  Magdeburg  as  lay  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  together  with  Silesia — in  all,  therefore,  2618  square 
miles  (German)  of  territory,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  revenue,  and 
5,200,000  inhabitants.  II.  Holland  should  receive  from  Prussia 
East  Friesland,  and  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  lordship  of 
Jever;  but  must,  on  the  other  hana,  cede  to  France  a  part  of  Zea- 
hmd,  with  the  town  of  Middleburg,  the  harbour  and  fortress  of 
Flushing,  the  district  lying  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Belgian  de- 

i)artments,  including  the  fortresses  of  Bergcn-op-zoom,  Breda,  Bois- 
e-due, and  Gertruidenberg.  III.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  for 
Jerome,  was  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Old  Mark,  Magdeburg,  Halle, 
the  county  of  Mansfeld,  Hildesheim,  Halberstadt,  Paderbom,  Muhl- 
hausen,  Nordhausen,  Eichsfeld,  Minden  and  Ravcnsberg,  Stolberg, 

THE  NOBLEST  UF.N  AT  ms  SIDE,  BB  STILL  LISTENED  TO  A2ID  FOLLOWED  THE  ADVICE 

OF  FOOLS  AND  KNAVES;  and  that  through  himself  therefore,  Prussia  would  be 
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Wemigerode,  Oottingen,  Grubenhagen,  Hohenstein,  Elbegerode, 
Osnabruck,  with  whicn  the  whole  of  Electoral  Hesse^  Brunswick, 
Wolfenbuttle,  and  the  territory  of  Corvey,  with  the  possessions  of 
the  Prince  von  Kaunitz-Rittberg,  were  to  be  incorporated.  A 
number  of  places  and  districts,  to  which  the  remainder  of  Hanover, 
•with  700,000  inhabitants,  Erfurt,  Bayreuth,  and  Fulda,  belonged, 
were,  at  a  later  period,  after  having  been  exhausted,  and  their  best 
properties  reserved  for  the  French,  shared  amongst  those  who  proved 
themselves  most  servile;  on  which  account,  the  prince-primate  and 
^Bavaria  received  the  greatest  portion.  Miinster,  Tecklenburg,  and 
Xingen,  the  counties  of  Mark,  Essen,  Elten,  and  Verden,  which 
•were  also  reserved,  were  handed  over  by  Napoleon  as  early  as  May, 
1808,  to  his  brother-in-law,  Murat.  The  new  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, before  Hanover  was  united  to  it,  had  near^  2,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  but  at  first  neither  treasury  nor  soldiers. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  territory,  other  verv  hard  conditions 
were  imposed,  especially  ingratitude  towards  England.  Russia  and 
France  nad  entered  into  a  regular  alliance  against  England,  and 
resolved  to  shut  all  their  ports  against  her  ships,  and  to  forbid  and 
prevent  trade  of  all  kinds  with  her:  Prussia  was  compelled  to  do  the 
same.  They  did  not,  however,  stop  even  here.  Conditions  were  to 
be  proposed,  which  they  knew  England  would  not  accept;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  if  these  conditions  were  not  accepted  by  the  end  of 
November,  war  was  to  be  declared.  The  King  of  Sweden,  too,  was 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  alliance.  His  kingdom  was  to  be  divided 
between  Denmark  and  Russia,  provided  he  did  not  join  the  alliance ; 
and  this,  it  was  well  known  beforehand,  he  would  refuse  to  do.  In 
all  this  the  King  of  Prussia  was  compelled  to  concur,  and  to  pro- 
mise that  he,  too,  would  declare  war,  in  December,  against  England. 
This  last  point  was  determined  by  a  separate  and  secret  treatv,  signed 
on  the  9th :  two  articles  of  the  treaty,  not  previously  settled  with 
Russia,  annihilated,  even  mediately,  the  very  shadow  of  independent 
existence,  which  appeared  to  have  been  left  to  Prussia.  In  the  six- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  Prussia  was  to  allow  a 
military  road,  between  Saxony  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  to  cross 
the  Prussian  territory;  and  in  connexion  with  this,  definite  stations, 
and  places  for  stores  of  provisions,  were  to  be  conceded.  This 
article  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and,  by  new  additions,  explained 
and  applied  precisely  as  it  suited  or  pleased  the  French.  By  an 
apparently  supplementary  article  it  was  so  arranged,  that  French 
ofncers  were  to  continue  masters  of  the  country  till  1809,  and  the 
blood-sucking  employes  of  the  harsh  Daru  were  to  administer  the 
revenue.  The  king  was  obliged  to  sufier  French  garrisons  to  re- 
main in  the  fortresses  of  Stettin,  Kiistrin,  and  Glogau;  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries;  and  to  leave  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  revenue  in,  the  hands  of  the  intendant  Daru,  till 
all  the  requisitions  and  contributions  were  paid.  That  this  could  not 
possibly  be  done  under  two  years,  will  be  readily  seen  from  Daru's 
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own  accoimti  especiaUy  as  in  allcaseBinwIdchgoldisto'beireigliedy 
the  iron  sword  is  thrown  into  the  scale.  Dam  states  that  he  had  to 
obtain  513,744,400  firancs,  of  which  474,352,650  had  beai  paid  at 
the  end  of  1808.  This  sum,  even  when  the  ninety  milHoxiB  are 
added  which  he  particnlarlj  mentions,*  is  very  far  indeed  fixnn  in- 
cluding all  that  was  extorted  in  general;  wlulst  every  individaal 
sought  to  carry  away  something  for  himself.  Who,  then,  can  be 
surprised  that  Napoleon  was  idolised  in  France;  that  Soult  was  the 
prop  of  his  Emperor;  and  that  Thiers  is  the  historian  a£  his 
greatness  r 

Even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  further  oession  of  New 
Silesia,  and  of  the  circle  of  Michelau,  was  wrested  fromPrufloa;  and 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  concede  a  miUtary  road  through  Silesia;  three 
high-roads  for  trade  were  also  required,  to  connect  Saxony  with  War- 
saw. Because,  moreover,  the  thiee  fortiesses  remained  occupied,  and 
because  a  French  army  was  in  Danzig,  Prussia  was  further  obliged 
to  consent  to  seven  military  roads  to  these  fortresses,  and  between 
Warsaw,  Danzig,  and  Magdeburg. 

*  Mathien  Dumas,  in  the  19th  part  of  the  **  IMciB  des  Ey^nements  ICaitaires,* 
p.  463,  gives  Dam's  report  as  loUoirs:-» 

Subistences  ^ 55,333,926 

Hdpitaux 18,177,957 

HabiUement 7,62e,9S6 

Cheyanx   6,840»9SIO 

Artillerie,  3000  pieds  d'aibre  et  812,706  fiaocs,  da  depot 

des  mires  1,067,705 

Bois  de  Chaufiage  il  Berlin    1,373,935 

FOrcellaine 65,860 

Mltaoz  tiouT^s  &  la  Monnaie  »«.......^ «..         16|256 

90,503^95 
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FBOM  THE  PEACE  OF  TILSIT  TILL  THE  PEACE  OF  SCHONBRTJIW. 


§1. 

FBOM  THE  PEACE  OF  TILSIT  TILL  THE  WAR  WITH  AUBTBIA 

IN  1809. 

A«— SWEDEN,  DENHABK,  TUBKEY. 

1. — SWEDEN  TILL  THE  DEPOSITION  OF  GU8TAVUS  IV. 

Although  a  partidon  was  suspended  cTver  Sweden  at  the  meeting 
of  the  two  autocrats  at  Tilsit,  and  the  Empeior  Alexander  himself 
as  a  husband,  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  wife  (tiU  the  last  jeoi 
of  his  reign)— so  that  we  cannot  suppose  he  would  have  spared  the 
King  of  Sweden  from  any  regard  to  relationship, — ^^t  neither 
Alexander  nor  Napoleon  would  have  treated  Sweden  in  a  hostile 
manner,  had  not  the  king  exhibited  a  degree  of  obstinacy  bordering 
on  nukdness.  During  the  war,  Napoleon  had  overlooked  everything 
which  the  unfortunate  king  in  his  rage  had  done  with  respect  to 
him  and  the  French;  he  had  given  strict  orders  to  all  his  generals 
to  spare  the  Swedes,  and,  whenever  possible,  to  enter  into  mendly 
relations  with  them.  When  Bemadotte,  therefore,  in  the  pursuit  of 
Blucher,  overtook  Coimt  Momer,  and  the  1500  Swedes  whom  he 
had  brought  from  Lauenburg  to  Travemunde,  he  treated  the  general 
and  his  soldiers  so  kindly  as  to  gain  the  £ivour  of  the  nation:  the 
king,  however,  was  inaccessible  to  all  advice. 

Bonaparte  being  obliged  to  proceed  from  Berlin  to  Poland,  it  could 
form  no  part  of  his  plan  to  attack  Stralsund ;  but  Marshal  Mortier  was 
to  continue  the  sie^e  of  Colberg  alone;  he  therefore  received  orders 
to  propose  to  the  King  of  Sweden  the  neutrality  of  his  part  of  Pomer»- 
nia.  The  king  declined  every  proposition — ^made  warlike  preparations 
in  Sweden  and  Pomeraoia,  without  any  object — sent  fresh  troops  to 
Stralsund — and  threatened,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  put  nim- 
self  at  the  head  of  a  Swedish  army  reinforced  by  English  and 
Prussians.  Mortier,  who  had  commenced  the  siege  ol  Colberg, 
thus  foimd  himself  threatened  in  the  rear,  when  the  Swedes  began 
to  extend  their  positions  towards  the  Peene,  and  first  of  all  ^ave  up 
the  idea  of  a  regular  siege  of  Colberg.  He  marched  against  the 
Swedes,  and  in  January,  1807,  his  troops  crossed  the  Peene  on  the 
ice.  The  Swedes  were  forced  to  retire ;  Mortier  took  possession  of 
Greifswalde,  and  appeared  as  if  he  intended  to  besiege  Stralsund* 
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A  regular  siege  was  not,  however,  commenced,  but  a  series  of 
engagements  and  skirmishes  were  carried  on  incessantly  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  Stralsund,  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  In  these  collisions,  the  Swedes  exhibited  great  courage 
and  skill,  but  were  sacrificed  without,  properly  speaking,  any  object  or 
use;  tiU,  at  the  close  of  March,  the  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Col- 
berg,  and  the  bold  salUes  of  the  volunteers  whom  Schill  had  there 
collected  around  him,  excited  so  much  attention,  and  so  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Prussians,  that  Mortier  found  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  from  Swedish  into  Prussian  Pomerania. 

Loucadou,  the  commandant  of  Colberg,  belonged  to  the  same 
class  of  officers  of  the  old  army  as  all  the  other  conunanders  of  die 
Prussian  fortresses  in  1806 — men  who,  out  of  mere  prudence  and 
diplomatic  foresight,  forgot  bravery.     He  would,  probably,   have 
proved  no  better  than  the  rest,  had  not  the  citizens  of  Colbeig,  and 
a  lieutenant  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Jena,  observed  and 
controlled  him.    Lieutenant  Schill,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Jena, 
reached  Colberg  before  the  French  had  {)cnetrated  so  far.     He  col- 
lected a  body  of  volunteers  from  the  Prussians,  who  had  escaped  from 
prison,  or  fied  from  the  enemy  on  the  way,  and  made  some  very 
successful  sallies  and  incursions  upon  the  French.    Many  of  ibe 
citizens  of  Colberg,  among  whom  the  name  of  the  brave  Nettelbeck 
deserves  to  be  specially  recorded,  were  prepared  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice, and  encouraged  the  garrison  and  the  commandant  to  hold  out, 
and  not  to  spare  them ;  but  unlike  the  Silesian  nobles,  who  besought 
the  commandant  not  to  bring  them  into  danger  by  the  defence  of  the 
fortresses  entrusted  to  them,  Schill  and  his  companions  made  sallies 
to  seek  for  booty  and  information,  and  brought  provisions  into  the 
garrison,  because  the  commandant  did  not  venture  to  send  out  any 
of  his  troops*     In  this  way,  Schill  gained  great  honour  and  repu- 
tation, by  matters  of  small  importance  in  themselves,  at  a  time  when 
nothing  was  heard  of  except  flight  and  cowardice.    First,  because 
the  French  were  too  careless  in  their  escorts,  he  carried  off  stores  and 
money  for  the  troops;  and  secondly,  gained  an  advantage  near  Gilzow, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  which  excited 
great  attention.    He  scattered  a  hostile  band  of  fifty  cavalry,  and  as 
many  infantry,  and  took  a  part  of  them  prisoners.   In  the  middle  of 
January,  1807,  he  got  permission  to  raise  a  particular  corps;  and 
Oeneral  Teulie,  who,  with  some  thousands  of  men,  was  ordered  to 
carry  on  the  siege  of  Colberg,  soon  found  so  many  difiiculties,  that 
Mortier  was  obuged  to  return  with  the  larger  body  of  the  French 
which  were  before  Stralsund,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Swedish 

gtrrison  of  that  fortress  was  considerably  reinforced.  True,  he  left 
eneral  Grandjean  before  Stralsund;  but  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
cope  with  Grenerals  Armfelt  and  Essen,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw. 
On  their  retreat,  the  French  lost  many  men,  who  were  taken  prisonen 
by  the  Swedes;  and  between  the  1st  and  5th  of  April,  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  evacuate    Swedish  Pomerania,  and  to  retire 
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behind  the  Peene;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Swedes  separate,  Essen 
establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Demmin  and  Armfelt  at  Anclam, 
than  Mortier  resolved  to  attack  them  singly.  He  united  other  troops 
with  a  portion  of  the  besieging  corps  before  Colberg,  and  as  early  as 
the  15tn  of  April  he  had  got  together  a  body  of  13,000  men,  with 
whom  he  drove  back  the  Swedes,  across  the  Peene.  About  the  same 
time,  the  incapable  Loucadou  was  recalled  from  Colber^,  and  Colonel 
von  Gneisenau  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  latter,  wno  was  one  of 
the  few  Prussian  officers  that  gained  any  renown  in  this  war,  im- 
dertook  the  command,  on  the  29th.  In  the  mean  time^  Mortier 
tried,  first  of  all,  to  settle  the  affiiir  with  the  Swedes^  in  order  to  be 
able  again  to  direct  his  force  against  Colberg.  E2ssen  had  reque&ted 
a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was  concluded  tor  the  whole  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  on  the  18th  of  April,  in  Schlattkow.  By  this  agreement, 
it  was  settled  that  either  party  should  give  ten  days'  notice  previous 
to  resuming  hostilities;  this  was,  however,  afterwards  altered  into 
four  weeks.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  Swedes  were  to  remain 
altogether  undisturbed  behind  the  Peene  and  Trebel ;  whilst,  on  their 
part,  they  agreed  to  evacuate  the  islands  of  Usedom  and  WoUin— 
promised  not  to  undertake  anything  for  the  relief  of  the  Prussians 
besieged  in  Colberg  and  Danzig,  and  not  to  suffer  any  foreign  troops 
in  any  part  of  Pomerania. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  however,  even  before  he  came  to  Stralsund 
on  the  12th  of  May,  had  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  truce, 
as  he  always  entertained  the  idea  of  shining  at  the  head  of  an  allied 
army.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  agreed  to  give  him  the  command  of  an 
army  of  Swedes, Prussians,  and  English,  which  fromPomerania  was  to 
threaten  the  rear  of  the  French  in  rrussia.  For  this  purpose,  an  army 
of  from  25,000  to  30,000  English  were  to  be  landed  m  Pomerania, 
with  whom  12,000  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  were  to  be  united. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French,  however,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  had  formed  a  very  different  plan  with  reference 
to  the  war  in  Pomerania.  He  had  ordered  a  body  of  Spanish  troops 
to  the  Elbe,  assembled  a  new  army  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  and 
placed  another  marshal  at  its  nead.  Mortier  was  to  command 
an  army  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  to  prosecute  the  siege 
of  Colberg,  and  extend  his  operations  as  far  as  Danzig;  Marshal 
Brune  was  appointed  commander  of  an  army  of  observation  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Oder,  and  general  governor  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  left  wing  of  this  army  of  observation  was  to  be  composed  of 
Dutch  and  the  above-mentioned  Spanish  troops,  and  to  occupy  the 
coasts  westward  from  the  Elbe;  the  right  wing  consisted  of  troops 
who  came  from  Italy,  and  a  division  of  Mortier's  corps  stationed  at 
Demmin. 

As  soon  as  Brune  arrived  at  the  army,  which  was  to  begin  the 
siege  of  Stralsund  anew,  he  acted  on  the  Emperor's  desire  to  spare 
the  Swedes,  and  offered  again  to  King  Gustavus  IV.  the  truce  con- 
eluded  with  Mortier,  with  the  reserve  of  a  longer  notice  in  case  of 
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the  lesumption  of  hostilities;  but  the  idng  insisted  on  its  limitsdon 
to  ten  days.  There  was  at  this  time  with  Gustayns  IV .,  who  him- 
self entertained  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  hereditary  piivi- 
l^es  and  the  divine  right  of  kin^,  an  ewugri^  Mons.  de  Pienne,  wlo 
stroigthened  him  in  his  fimatidsm  in  farouT  of  Louis  XYIII. 
Pienne  induced  him  to  issue  an  absolutely  mad  prodamation, 
addressed  to  the  French,  in  which  he  urged  and  invited  them  to 
leave  the  victorious  standard  of  Napoleon,  in  order  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  an  exiled  Bourbon,  who  was  as  well  skilled 
in  the  mysteries  of  cookery  and  court  ceremonies  as  Napoleon  was 
in  ruling  and  leading  an  army.  When  we  have  seen  what  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  was,  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  Enghdi  were 
very  unwilling  to  entrust  their  army  to  his  discretion,  and  delayed 
its  departure  under  all  kinds  of  pretences.  The  suspension  of  how- 
ties  nevertheless  continued  for  some  time,  because  the  king  was  m 
daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  30,000  English. 

Just  at  this  time  took  place  the  glorious  defence  of  Golberg 
against  a  besieging  army  of  18,000  men,  who  had  already  got 
possession  of  the  outworks.  The  glory  of  this  defence  agunst  a 
great  and  superior  hostile  force  was  shared  by  Colonel  von  Gneisenau 
with  Captain  Schill  and  the  brave  Nettelbeck.  General  Tedi^,  wbo 
commanded  the  siege,  was  severely  wounded  at  the  storming  of  the 
Wol&berg,  on  the  29th  of  May;  a  Swedish  frigate^  notwithstanding 
all  the  protests  of  the  French,  lent  her  aid  to  the  garrison;  and  aa 
English  ship  brought  forty  pieces  of  cannon  with  three  hundred 
diaries  for  each,  and  10,000  muskets  with  three  millions  of  cartridges: 
all  &s  contributed  very  much  to  save  the  small  fortress  &)m 
the  enem^.  It  appears  to  us  as  if  Mortier  was  vexed  at  the  pi^ 
pect  of  failing  at  the  very  moment  in.  which  his  ^uns  had  opened 
a  way  for  him  into  the  town,  and  that  although  he  was  most  pi^ 
bably  aware  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  on  the  fiist  o' 
July,  he  gave  orders  for  storming  the  fortress  on  the  second. 
Columns  were  advancing  on  all  sides  to  the  storm,  but  the  enemy 
met  with  an  unexpected  resistance,  and  the  tremendous  fire  of  the 
besieged  prevented  them  from  reaching  the  works.  The  fight,  how- 
ever, continued  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  s 
Prussian  officer  arrived  from  headquarters  with  the  news  of  the 
conditions  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

The  burden  of  the  war  now  fell  upon  the  Swedes  alone.  "^^ 
English  did  not  arrive,  and  Bliicher,  whose  army  had  ^^J^ 
10,000  men,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Prussian  romerama.  "^^ 
Kinff  of  Prussia  wrote  two  aflfecting  letters  to  King  Gastovit' 
in  wnich  he  lamented  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  bad  left  him  t^^ 
his  fate,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  support  bora  the 
Swedes.  He  at  the  same  time  conjured  the  King  of  Sweden  in  IJf 
manner  to  yield  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  V^^ 
Gustavus  would  not  do,  for  he  never  had  been  capable  of  follotnng 
any  reasonable  advice ;  although  he  at  that  time  saw,  that  the 
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English  never  had  been  serious  in  their  professions  of  sending  him 
an  auxiliary  army.  Under  pretence  of  helping  the  king,  they  had, 
indeed,  equip[>ed  and  sent  on  an  army;  but  their  object  was  merely 
to  conceal  their  murderous  and  pKositorj  descent  upon  Denmark, 
and  their  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  in  the  midst  of  peace.  As  soon 
as  everything  was  ready,  they  re-embarked  the  8000  men  previously 
landed  on  the  island  of  Riigen,  and  left  the  king  to  his  mte.  The 
king  knew  that  Napoleon  was  no  particular  feivouiite  with  Brune, 
and,  therefore,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Stralsund, 
he  availed  hixnself  of  the  negotiations  concerning  the  term  of  notice 
for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  after  the  truce,  in  order  to  make  a 
very  strange  proposal  to  Brune.  There  was  a  dispute  whether  the  term 
of  notice  should  oe  twenty  or  thirty  days  before  the  recommencement 
of  war;  and  the  marshal,  too,  made  complaints  respecting  the  assist- 
ance  which  the  Swedish  ship  had  lent  to  the  Prussians  before 
Colberg.  The  correspondence  on  these  disputed  points  gave  occa- 
fiion  to  the  king  to  invite  the  marshal  to  a  personal  meeting  in 
Schlattkow.  The  marshal  presented  himself  on  the  4th  of  June ;  but 
soon  learned  that  the  king  had  invited  him  for  a  very  different 
reason  than  to  negotiate  about  these  diq>uted  points. 

The  hiatoiy  of  this  meeting  in  Schlattkow  clearly  shows  that 
King  Gustavus  IV.  was  wholly  incapable  of  any  rational  delibera- 
tion, and  thai  he  constantly  made  himself  ridiculous  and  contemp- 
tible. The  marshal  was  a  son  of  the  revolution;  and  yet  the  kii^ 
did  not  hesitate  to  propose  to  him,  openly  and  without  circumlocu- 
tion, to  break  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  Emperor — ^who 
also  owed  his  greatness  to  the  revolution-— and  to  adopt  the  cause  of 
a  pretender,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  revolution.  The  latter  had 
just  then  been  sent  away  from  xtussia,  and  remained  a  short  time  in 
Sweden,  where  he  was  received  by  the  long  with  ridiculous  ostenta- 
tion«  Tins  new  piece  of  madness  on  the  part  of  the  king  was  related 
in  all  the  French  newspapers  with  cynical  scorn ;  and  Marshal  Brune 
refers  to  it  with  a  contemptuous  aUusion  in  the  proclamation  con- 
cerning the  time  of  notice  for  the  eessatioa  of  the  truce.  The  king's 
own  report  of  the  interview,  however,  tells  far  more  strongljr  against 
himseLT  than  all  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  French.  This  report 
he  caused  to  be  printed  both  in  German  and  Swedish.*   . 

Immediatelv  afterwards,  the  king  proved,  in  another  way,  that  he 
was  inaccessible  to  eveiy  advice,  and  incapable  of  pursuing  any  sound 
policy.  He  absolutely  reAised  to  prolong  the  suspension  beyond  the 
day  fixed,  the  Idtk  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  spite  of 
the  long  forbearance  which  Napolaoa  showed  towards  his  tallies  ; 

*  We  mnst  he  vezy  Ixki,  both  here  and  0alMecLiientl7,  on  Sweduh  hifltoiy,  and  only 
reinark  hera^  in  paaong,  on  wlut  is  said  in  the  text,  that  tiie  king's  aceoimt,  and 

tikat  of  Manhal  Brone,  which  aie  very  difl&rent,  are  Mb  to  be  found  in  a  Swedish 
work  in  jostiflcataon  of  the  deposition  of  KmgGinftaviiB  TV. 
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and  yet,  scarcely  were  hostilities  begoni  when  he  was  driven  to 
Stralflund. 

When  confined  to  Stralsund,  the  king  then  sued  for  a  suspension 
of  arms;  but  the  marshal  gave  him,  as  a  well-deserved  answer — ^The 

FIBST  CONDITION  OF  A  SUSPENSION  OF  HOSTILITIES  MUST   BE, 
THAT    HE    SHALL  BE  ALLOWED   TO    OCCUFT   StRAI^UND  WITH 

HIS  TBOOPS.  The  king,  whose  self-will  was  alto^ther  like  that 
of  Charles  XII.,  took  good  care,  however,  like  the  latter,  not  to 
expose  himself  night  and  day  to  every  description  of  trouble  and 
danger,  or  in  any  possible  way  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  The 
council  and  citizens  of  Stralsund  entreatea  him,  as  early  as  the  28th 
of  July,  to  prevent  the  useless  destruction  of  the  town;  but  he  refused 
steadfastly  to  leave  it,  although  no  help  was  to  be  looked  for  from 
any  quarter,  and  his  presence  brought  him  no  honour,  because  he 
neither  exhibited  knowledge  nor  bravery.  A  negotiation  was  at 
that  time  wholly  impossible,  because  Napoleon  was  weak  enough  to 
make  reprisals,  on  account  of  the  conversation  Gustavus  had  held 
with  Marshal  Brune  in  Schlattkow,  and  to  order  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  not  to  be  acknowledged  as  king  till  he  had  r^torea  die 
Swedish  constitution.  On  the  15th  of  August  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  bombardment  were  ready — and  the  council  and  citizens  once 
more  entreated  the  king  not  to  give  them  up  to  destruction,  before 
he  resolved  to  leave  the  city.  At  length,  the  king,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops,  went  to  Rtigen,  whilst  Colonel  Peyron  remained 
with  a  small  portion  behind.  The  colonel  was  unable  to  make  any 
terms  of  capitulation;  still  the  French,  as  they  entered  on  the  20th, 
spared  the  town,  which  was  afterwards,  without  any  object,  can* 
nonaded  by  its  own  king.  A  cannonade  upon  the  town  was  kept 
up  from  the  small  island  of  Danholm,  from  Werdem,  and  from  his 
ships,  till  at  last  the  French  took  possession  of  Danholm  on  the  25  th. 
When  Danholm  was  taken  from  him,  the  king  at  length  caused 
all  the  troops  to  be  conveyed  to  Rogen.  The  French  immediately 
made  preparations  for  a  landing  on  that  island,  the  kin^  took  ill,  Ae 
suspension  asked  for  on  the  26th  was  rejected,  and  uie  king  con- 
tinued his  refusal  to  depart.*  He  appeared  as  if  he  intended  to 
expose  the  island  of  Riigen  to  the  attack  of  the  French,  the  Swedes, 
and  his  faithful  Pomeranians,  of  whose  fidelity  Arndt,  in  his  book 
respecting  this  king,  has  given  a  most  remarkable  example ;  at  length, 
however,  they  began  to  complain,  and  he  found  it  advisable  to  get 

*  The  good,  patriotic,  and  monarchical  Arndt  has  done  ererything  which  could  be 
done,  to  represent  extravagant  and  crazy  conduct  as  rational.  It  ia,  howerer,  quite 
incomprehensible  to  ns,  how  any  man  can  take  the  yiew  of  this  Inatory  which  is 
presented  in  Amdt's  Swedish  history,  nnder  Gustavus  IV.,  pp.  24S-276.  We  ai« 
rather  astonished  at  the  patience  of  the  Swedes,  who  sufibred  tnemselves  so  hmg  to 
be  the  sacrifice  of  a  madman.  This  is  also  made  evident  by  a  French  work, 
edited  by  Venturini-^Skandinavien  und  Carl  XIV.  Johann  Braunschweig,  ISSI. 
Baron  von  Vegesack,  as  an  eye-witness,  has  also  given  an  account  of  the  Pomexaiiian 
affairs  in  the  beginning  of  his  Mimoirti.    Leipzig,  1S34. 
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out  of  tte  dif&cultj.  Baron  von  Toll,  who,  up  to  this  time,  as  well 
as  Von  Annfelt  and  Yon  Essen,  had  strengthened  the  king  in  his 
foolish  obstinacy,  remained  behind,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  Brune 
respecting  the  embarkation  of  the  Swedes. 

Both  commanders  were  in  great  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  should  express  themselves  respectinj^  their  governments,  in 
whose  names  they  were  desirous  of  concluding  an  agreement;  for 
King  Gustavus  had  never  recognised  Napoleon  as  a  ruler,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  Emperor;  whilst  Napoleon,  since  the  meeting  in 
Schlattkow,  had  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  recognise  the 
king  as  such,  but  publicly  called  him  a  fool.*  The  commanders  got 
out  of  the  difficulty  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner.  On  the  9th  of 
September  they  concluded  the  agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Swedes  were  to  be  allowed  to  embark  without  hindrance,  in  order 
to  evacuate  the  German  soil;  and  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
one  was  called  Commander  of  the  Swedish  Troops,  and  the  other. 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  Emperor  was  the  more  deeply  ofiended  at  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  marshal,  as  the  latter  was  known  to  be  a  republican,  and, 
according  to  the  report  published  by  the  Swedes  of  the  conversation 
at  Schlattkow,  was  said  to  have  spoken  in  the  warmest  and  strongest 
terms  of  the  Emperor's  person,  but  very  doubtfully  concerning  the 
condition  and  duration  of  his  empire.  The  Emperor  was,  moreover, 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  marshal  on  another  ground.  As 
Governor-general  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  he  had  neglected  to  enforce  a 
strict  observance  of  Napoleon's  Berlin  decrees  on  the  subject  of  trade, 
but,  like  Bourrienne,  who  was  minister  in  Hamburg,  and  some  others 
of  Napoleon^s  first  officials,  entered  into  private  speculations  with 
merchants;  as,  too,  at  a  later  period,  was  done  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self, who,  by  virtue  of  the  licenses  which  he  sold  or  maae  presents^ 
of,  availed  himself  of  the  profits  of  the  forbidden  trade  in  English 
goods,  to  fill  his  own  private  coflTers,  or  the  pockets  of  those  whom  he 
wished  to  enrich.  JProsecutions  were  instituted  against  some  of 
those  who  had  joined  Brune  in  those  speculations,  or  they  were 
squeezed  like  sponges  by  the  Emperor;  Brune  was  deprivea  of  his 
command  and  his  governorship.  Berthier,  who  informed  him  of  his 
removal,  assigns  the  reason  of  it  to  have  been,  the  unexampled  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  the  j^nce  upon  whose  commission  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  for  the  first  time  since  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  France.f 

When  the  English  afterwards  made  the   predatory  invasion    of 

I  •  On  the  3rd  aad  4th  <rf  June,  Berthier,  by  Napoleon's  command,  vas  obliged  to 

,  write  to  Brane  as  follows:— He  was  to  say,  "  Dans  ses  propos,  et  non  pas  par  6crit, 

)  que  la  France  ne  reconnoissait  plus  le  Roi  de  SuMe,  qu'elle  ne  le  reconnoitrait  que 
losqil'il  auniit  aboU  la  constitution  qui  otait  k  la  nation  suMoise  ses  privileges ;  de 

I  parler  de  lui  comme  d'un  fou,  plutot  digne  de  regner  sur  les  pctites  maisons  que  sur  sa 

I  brave  nation;  de  n'avoir  des  communications  qu'avec  le  General  Essen,  ou  quelque 

j  Snedois  raisonnable.*' 

I  \  «  Que  depuis  Fharamond  cela  ne  s'^tait  jamais  vu." 

VOL.  VII.  2  O 
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Denmark,  the  history  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  next  diviaon, 
the  King  of  Sweden  played  a  very  equivocal  character;  and  the 
crown  prince-resent  took  it  much  amiss,  that  when  tibe   Elnglish 
sailed  off  with  the  plunder  of  the  Danes,  in  October,  the  king  cave 
a  festive  entertainment  in  Helsingborg,  on  the  2l8t  and  22na  of 
October,  to  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.     Denmark  was  therefoie 
prepared,  at  the  same  time  with  Russia,  to  declare  war  against 
oweden,  unless  it  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Were  we  unacquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  persons  by  whom 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  surrounded,   we  should  find   ouiselTes 
unable  to  explain  his  quietness  at  the  very  close  of  the  year  1807, 
when  Russia  and  Denmark  threatened  war;  but  from  what  Amdt 
tells  us  of  the  attendants  and  councillors  of  the  king,  everything  is 
clear,  and  it  is  easily  understood  why  eveiything  remained  as  quiet 
in  Sweden,  in  1807,  as  if  it  was  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  th^e 
were  no  fears  of  a  war.    The  King  of  Sweden,  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  these  events,  had  a  series  of  disputes  with  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia;  the  latter,  from  a  feeling  of  compassion,  had 
always  shown  himself  friendlv,  till  Napoleon,  at  Tilsit,  opened  up  to 
him  the  prospect  of  bein^  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  wrest  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  from  Turkey,  and  Finland  from  Sweden;  and  even 
then  he  delayed,  and  hesitated  still.    He  did  not  really  seriously 
enter  into  ifapoleon's  projects,  till  Kin^  Grustavus  compelled  him. 
As  early  as  November,  1802,  Gustavus  nad  given  evidence  of  his 
ridiculous  whims  towards  Russia,  by  directions  to  send  the  Russian 
minister,  Panin,  then  travelling  in  Sweden  on  family  affiiirs,  oat  of 
the  kingdom.    In  1805,  he  was  desirous,  for  a  length  of  time,  of 
preventmg  the  Russians,  who  were  returning  from  Hanover,   and 
marching  to  Stettin,  from  passing  through  his  territory;  and  insulted 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenbui^,  because  the  command  of  the  corps  under 
Count  Tolstoy  was  withdrawn  from  him  (the  king).    He  took  an  en- 
tirely  unexampled  course,  by  laying  an  embai^o,  in  March,  1807,  on 
the  sum  of  375,000  rix-doUars  of  English  subsidies,  lodged  in  Grdtten- 
burg  to  Russian  account,  because  he  had  still  some  old  claim  upon 
Russia.*    The  emperor  remained  silent,  because  he  knew  the  pecu- 
niary difficulties  in  which  the  king  then  was,  as  he  had  shortly  be- 
fore  sold  to  him  a  quantity  of  muskets  and  cannon,  of  which  he  had 
afterwards  the  greatest  need  in  Sweden,  when  he  called  a  multitude 
of  peasants  into  the  field.    As  long  as  Budberg  continued  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  he,  like  the  King  of  Prussia,  xu^^  King  Oustavos  not 
wilfully  to  fall  out  with  Russia — but  he  put  his  confidence  in  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  He  was  afraid  of  sinning  against; 
God,  and  for  that  reason  had  before  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Governor-general  of  Pomerania;  he  had  also  written  to  the  I>uke 
of  Brunswick,  who  had  made  an  application  to  Napoleon  on  account 

*  Two  very  remarkable  letters,  written  by  Gastavus  on  the  aflfkir,  may  be  seen  in 
the  appendix  to  the  «  Historichea  Gemaldur    U.  S.  W.    No.  31  nnd  No.  32. 
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of  his  couiitry»   that  the  Scripture  forbad  him  to  do  any  such 
thing.* 

It  appeared,  from  the  manner  in  which  King  Gustavus  i^hed  to 
the  proposals  made  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  xilsit,  as 
if  he  were  desirous  of  bringing  about  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Russia;  and  the  war,  in  fact,  would  hare  beeA  commenced  in  Octo- 
ber, had  not  Count  Stedingk,  a  Pomeranian  nobleman,  then  Swedish 
ambassador  in  Petersburg,  contrived  to  soften,  by  his  language  and 
manner,  the  very  singular  proposals  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
make.  The  emperor  hesitated  long  about  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  Sweden,  and  it  almost  appears,  that  if  the  king  had  followed 
the  advice  of  his  cabinet,  he  might  have  prevented  the  good-natured 
Alexander  from  suffering  himself  to  be  made  a  tool  of  Bonaparte. 
As  early  as  the  7th  of  September  Russia  had  declared  against  En- 
gland, on  account  of  her  attack  upon  Denmark,  and  it  was  not  till 
.  the  6th  of  October  that  a  formal  demand  was  made  upon  Sweden, 
to  close  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  against  her  ships  and  trade.  The 
king  persevered  in  his  alliance  with  England;  and  finally,  because 
the  Eimperor  of  Russia  had  conferred  upon  Napoleon  the  order  of 
St.  Andrew,  he  sent  back  his  insignia ;  whereupon  Alexander  not 
only  returned  his  Swedish  order,  but  quietly  adopted  measures  to 
take  possession  of  Finland^  whilst  the  Danes  concerted  measures,  in 
common  with  the  French,  to  invade  the  western  provinces  of 
Sweden.  Although  the  king,  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  repeatedly  declined  the  proposals  of  the  Russians  for  a 
union  against  England,  everything  went  on  in  Sweden  as  in  times 
of  the  most  profound  peace;  and  even  when  the  Russian  forces  were 
collected  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Finland,  the  unfortunate  king 
adopted  no  measures  of  defence  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  adopted  by  the  king,  the  negotiations 
continued  throughout  the  whole  winter;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
king  was  altogether  in  the  right,  because  his  subjects  could  not  exist 
without  En^nd,  and  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  Russia,  Den- 
mark, and  France;  but  right  must  always  be  silent  when  force 
makes  the  demand;  eveiy  one  therefore  blamed  the  king  for  afford- 

*  The  ▼Olds  of  the  letter,  as  recorded  (No.  58  der  BeUagen  des  HiftoriBchta 
Gemiildes),  are  as  follows:  **I  shodld  then  sign  mt  present  and  btebnal 
KI8EET."  In  the  Swedish  official  accounts  this  is  explained  in  the  following 
jnanner:  **  To  his  own  misfoTtime,  and  that  of  his  countey,  he  hecame  acquainted 
with  the  ezpUmation  of  the  Book  of  Berelation,  pnUished  hy  the  Gennan  visionaiy, 
Jung,  and  with  which  the  Swedish  public  were  eidightened  by  a  translation. 
Gustavus  AddphuSy  who,  in  other  respects,  was  not  eyen  a  Mend  of  reading,  now 
found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  reading  the  Berelation  of  St.  John,  together  with  the 
commenttfj  just  menticmed;  and  it  is  quite  credible,  that  mysteries,  which  always 
produce  a  rety  strong  effect  on  weak  minds,  may  haTe,  on  this  point,  quite  turned 
his  head.  Besides,  some  csreAil  calculator  had  disooyered  a  scale,  according  to 
y?hich  the  letters  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  were  to  make  out  the 
number  666,  which  the  Eyangelist  regards  as  the  number  of  the  beast  He  after- 
-vrards  gaye  orders  for  888  oucs  to  be  felled  in  the  royal  park;  and  when  people 
wondeted  at  the  peculiarity  of  the  number,  it  was  found  that  Jung  Stilling,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  exptamtion,  calls  this  the  sacred  number." 
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bg  the  Russians  the  pretence  for  making  war,  wUch  they  earnestly 
desired  to  commence.     On  the  21st  of  January  the  king  was,  for 
the  last  time,  called  upon  to  declare  against  England;  he,  however, 
not  only  haughtily  refused,  hut  on  the  8th  of  Tehruary  even  con- 
cluded a  new  alliance  with  her.     By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the 
English,  it  is  true,  promised  100,000/.  monthly  as  subsidy;  on  the 
other  hand,  Buxhbvdcn  issued  a  hostile  proclamation  against  him 
on  account  of  this  treaty.    On  the  2l8t  of  February  the  Russians 
invaded  Finland,  without  any  specific  declaration  of  war,  and  on 
the  I4th  of  March,  1808,  Denmark  declared  war  against  Sweden.* 
The  whole  of  Finland  as  far  as  Vasa,  the  island  of  Aland,  and 
even  the  islands  of  Gothland,  Abo,  S weaburg,  and  all  the  fortresses, 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians  even  before  the  Swedish 
army  and  fleet  were  prepared.    It  was  not  tiU  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May  that  a  Swedish  army  imder  Elingspor  and  Ad- 
Icrcrcuz,  supported  by  a  Swedish  fleet,  appeared  in  the  field,  and 
fought  with  various  success.    The  history  of  the  miUtary  operations, 
which  cost  a  great  loss  in  men,  I  leave  to  military  writers.     It  was 
easy  to  anticipate  that  the  superior  force  of  the  Russians  must  in  the 
end  prevail;  although  the  Russian  garrison  in  Gothland,  and  tliatin 
the  island  of  Aland,  were  at  first  taken  prisoners,  the  island  occu- 

$icd,  and  the  Russians  beaten  bv  land  at  Vasa  on  the  26th  of 
uly,  and  by  sea  at  Roggerwick  on  the  26th  of  August.  The 
Swedes  lost  all  the  advantages  they  had  thus  gained  bv  the  bloody 
battle  fought  at  Ormais  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  by  the  defeat 
at  Lokalar,  on  the  18th.  The  Russian  generals,  probably  in  cider 
to  give  courage  to  the  malcontents,  who  were  very  numerous  in 
Sweden,  issued  orders  not  to  receive  any  letters  or  any  flags  of  truce 
which  were  sent  ih  the  king's  name,  and  carried  on  negotiations 
with  the  Swedish  ^enerab  alone,  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was 
concluded  for  an  indefinite  time.  By  consulting  the  king's  letters, 
given  in  the  oflicial  report  of  the  Swedish  regency  concerning  the 
lust  ^ears  of  the  king,  and  printed  in  the  appendices  thereto,  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  long  as 
such  a  king  was  concerned.t    The  truce  concluded  on  the  20th  of 

*  This  declaration  may  1m  seen  in  No.  7  of  the  ^»pendioet  to  the  second  part  </ 
the  HUtoricheM  GemSUdtt. 

t  The  unfortunate  king  wiahed  to  do  everjrthing,  to  regtdate  eTerything,  and  t9 
write  eyerytlung  himself)  but  all  that  he  did  or  wrote  hem  manifbat  aigna  of  iikb- 
tal  alienation.    It  would  only  be  tireaome  to  the  reader  to  go  into  detaila;  and  we 
shall  confine  ourtelres  to  one  or  two  passages  oonceming  the  war  in  Finland,  se^ 
leeted  from  Amdt,  who  protects  and  defends  the  king  in  erery  way  poaaibie.    la 
p.  396  he  obserres,  that  the  regular  army  and  the  militia  amoontea  to  a  force  cC 
1 04,000  men;  but  that  it  was  dreadftd  to  see  how  matters  were  canied  on«    «*  Man^r 
official  persons  carried  on  a  trade  in  young  men  capable  of  bearing  anna.     Hany  aif 
the  rich  young  people  who  were  able  to  pay,  but  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  the  anay:, 
because  better  fitted  for  military  serrioe^  purchased  an  exemption;  all  tiie  "^try 
poorest  alone  remained,  and  many  of  them  were  merely  of  the  stature  and  atra^t^ 
of  bo^s  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old."  Such  was  the  coarse  folk>wed  with 
militia.    And  in  p.  39S  he  further  obserres:  '*  Matters  were  not  managed  n 
better  with  the  other  troops;  for  trickeiy,  ooretousness,  and  ignonmoei  ziTalled 
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September  only  continued  till  the  27tli  of  October,  when  the  Rus- 
fiians  resumed  hostilities^  and  the  Swedes  were  driven  to  the  north, 
across  the  Kemistrom;  on  the  20th  of  November  a  new  truce  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  Swedish  general  Adlercreuz  and  the  Rus- 
sian general  Kamenskoi,  with  the  reserve  of  fourteen  days'  notice, 
before  renewal  of  operations.  By  virtue  of  the  conditions  of  this 
agreement^  the  Swedes  were  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Uleaborg,  and 
to  retire  completely  behind  the  Kemistrom,  with  all  their  artillery, 
arms,  and  stores.* 

There  was  less  to  be  feared  from  the  Danes,  for  they  had  very 
dangerous  friends  in  the  French  and  Spaniards,  whom  Napoleon  had 
sent  to  them  as  auxiliaries.  In  the  mean  time,  the  attack  made  by 
the  Swedes  on  Norway  altogether  failed,  and  12,000  English,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Gottenburg  under  General  Moore,  were  speedily 
recalled,  because  the  king's  conduct  was  intolerable  to  his  own  allies, 
and  the  English  ministry  were  able  to  make  better  use  of  the  troops 
elsewhere.  The  kin^  had  first  of  all  insisted  upon  the  recal  of 
Thornton,  the  Enghsh  ambassador,  and  then  drawn  the  sword 
against  his  successor.  The  nobility,  who  had  caused  his  father  to  be 
put  to  death,  had  no  doubt  in  their  favour  the  excuse,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1808  a  conspiracy  against  the  king  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  save  the  nation.  This  conspiracy  of  the  officers  against  the 
kintj  led,  therefore,  to  no  bloody  scenes;  and  Gustavus  IV.  was 
declared  incapable  of  reigning,  without  being  lamented  by  any  one — 
not  even  by  his  mother. 

As  early  as  December,  a  number  of  officers  and  other  nobles  had 
formed  a  union  to  dethrone  the  king;  a  part  of  them  had  also  com- 
municated their  views  to  the  English,  and  intimated  the  probability 
of  offering  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  another  party 
sought  aid  from  Napoleon.  The  English  ministry  regarded  the 
whole  affair  as  too  problematical,  whilst  Napoleon  had  entered  into 
arrangements  with  Denmark,  and  promised  Finland  to  Russia ;  the 
Swedes,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  help  themselves.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1809  the  officers  of  the  three  Swedish 
armies  in  the  field  came  to  an  understanding,  to  force  the  king  to 
abdicate  if  he  did  not  consent  voluntarily;  and  at  the  end  of  January 

other  in  their  endeaTOurs  to  ruin  eyerything:  disease  soon  followed  want,  careless- 
ness, and  neglect;  this  obstract^d  aU  the  operations  of  the  army;  and  pusillanimity, 
liuuentation,  and  discontent,  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Everybody  railed 
agaiMt  the  king,  and  many  also  accused  the  council  of  war,  whose  members  were 
guilty  of  the  grossest  corruption  and  dishonesty." 

*  When  the  Russians  took  possession  of  Finland,  the  king  gave  them  a  pretence 
for  incorporating  it  with  their  empire,  which,  however,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
done  without.  He  caused  Alopaeus,  the  Russian  ambassador,  to  be  arrested.  This 
took  place  on  the  Srd  of  March,  and  on  the  25  th  a  declaration  was  published  on  the 
part  of  Russia  to  the  following  effect:  "L'Empereur  informe  maintenant  toutes  les 

puissances  quede  ce  moment  il  re — ^-  ' "'^  "-  '"  «-i— -^  ^".«n'a  «-;<>•.- 

reput^e  su^oise,  et  quo  ses  troupes 
bats,  comme  une  proTlnce  conqulse  par 
sou  empire." 
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the  whole  plan  was  npe  for  execution.  The  army  of  the  west,  wUch 
was  in  the  field  against  the  Danes,  was  unoer  the  command  ot 
Cederstrbm,  in  whom  the  conspirators  had  no  confidence,  and  there- 
fore did  not  inform  him  of  tneir  project;  but  Lieatenant-Gol(md 
Adlersparre  and  other  heads  of  the  conspirators  obtained  a  promise 
firom  the  Danes  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  anoy 
to  make  an  attack.  Having  thus  made  sore  of  the  Danes,  Adler- 
sparre made  Baron  Cederstrom  a  prisoner,  and  at  the  head  of  3000 
men  marched  against  Stockholm.  The  northern  army,  which  was 
stationed  at  Tomea  to  s^uard  atrainst  the  advance  of  the  Russians, 
was,  by  the  agreement  of  the  conspirators^  to  remain  m  its  poaticw; 
the  guards  who  were  in  the  islands  of  Aland  were  to  come  oyeT}  b 
order  to  aid  the  army  of  the  west  in  efiectixig  the  king^s  depositioD. 
Adlersparre  issued  a  proclamation,  in  whidi  he  described  the  con- 
dition of  the  state,  and  announced  that  he  had  the  assurance  of  the 
Norwegian  troops  not  to  undertake  anything  against  the  Swedes 
during  nis  march  to  Stockholm.  The  small  igrmy  of  the  malcontent 
grew  considerably  on  the  march,  and  the  king,  who  was  at  the  castle 
of  Haga,  never  heard  a  word  of  the  movement  for  four  d&ys.  On 
the  12th  of  March  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Adfeisparre 
was  in  possession  of  Orebro,  and  that  the  conspirators,  therefore,  were 
at  no  great  distance  from  Stockholm.  He  now  hastened  to  the 
capital,  and  appeared  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms  agabst  the 
advancing  troops;    but  at  the  same  time  adopted  as  absurd  and 

Serplexing  measures  against  his  personal  enemies,  as  he  had  formerly 
one  against  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom.  The  officers  of  the  gaaid^ 
and  some  of  the  generab  in  Stockholm  shared  the  views  of  ^^ 
members  of  the  nobility,  who  aimed  at  the  deposition  of  the  kinr. 
and  in  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13  th  of  March  they  maae 
themselves  masters  of  his  person.  Greneral  Adlercreuz,  Fieltl- 
Marshal  Klin^por,  and  Colonel  Silberspirre  arrested  the  king  in  h^ 
chamber;  whilst  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the  king's  uncle,  who  had 
already  played  a  very  equivocal  part  at  the  murder  of  Qustavus  Hh 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm  without  making  any  attempt  in 
favour  of  his  nephew;  perhaps  because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
king  was  incapable  of  giving  heed  to  any  sensible  advice. 

The  queen  and  her  children  had  remained  behind  in  Haga;  the 
king  himself  was  conveyed  from  Stockholm  to  Drottinghol^- 
Duke  Charles  assumed  the  regency  as  early  as  the  14th  of  March, 
and  on  the  29th  the  king  signea  the  documents  whereby  he  te- 
nounced  the  crown.  Not  a  man  in  Stockholm  or  the  whole  of 
Sweden  took  the  king's  part;  and  still  more,  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom assembled  on  the  1st  of  May,  returned  thanks  to  the  duke  for 
having  undertaken  the  regency,  as  well  as  to  Count  Klingspof> 
Baron  Adlercreuz,  and  Baron  Adlersparre,  together  with  the  troop 
under  their  command,  for  that  bold  undertaking,  whereby  ^^ 
native  land  had  been  saved  from  ruin.  His  private  propert^f  ^ 
preserved  to  the  king  and  his  family,  and  the  states  appropria^' 
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besides,  especial  grants  for  their  use.  He  himself  declined  everything, 
and  advisedly  continued  to  live  afterwards  meanly  in  exile.  At  first, 
Visin^e,  an  agreeable  and  fertile  island  in  Lake  Wettem,  was  as- 
signed him  as  an  abode,  but  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  The  Diet  nominated  a  committee  to  propose  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  constitution,  before  Duke  Charles  should  be  acknow- 
ledged as  king.  The  chief  alteration  was,  that  whilst  the  king  was 
to  continue  to  hold  the  executive  power,  the  affairs  of  importance 
were  to  be  decided  hy  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  nine  members, 
and  that  this  council  of  state  was  to  be  answerable  to  the  nation. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1809,  the  regent  was  proclaimed  king-,  and  on 
the  29  th  crowned  as  Charles  XUI. 


2.— DENMARK ;   ENGLISH  PREDATORY  ATTACK  UPON 

COPENHAGEN. 

Denmark  was  under  the  wise  administration  of  the  crown-prince, 
who  governed  in  the  name  of  his  unfortunate  father,  and  of  Von 
Bemstorf,  who  alone,  of  all  the  European  ministers  of  his  time^ 
understood  how  to  combine  high  feelings  of  honour  and  a  love  of 
true  freedom  with  political  and  diplomatic  skill.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution  till  1806,  it  nad  remained  at  the  same  time  at 
peace  with  France  and  England;  but  when  Russia,  in  1807,  adopted 
the  French  system,  the  English  ministry  began  to  entertain  fears^ 
which  were  not  groundless,  that  Denmark  would  be  obliged  to  allow 
its  fleet  and  sailors  to  be  used  against  Sweden.  The  English  alleged, 
that  it  had  been  settled  at  Tilsit  that  the  French  should  lay  claim 
to  the  Danish  fleet ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this,  they  assembled  an 
army,  and  made  very  great  naval  preparations.  It  was  pretended 
that  these  armaments  were  set  on  foot  (in  1807)  with  a  view  to 
render  aid  to  the  King  of  Sweden  in  Pomerania.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  Hanoverian  leffion,  and  many  other  troops,  were  col- 
lected, professedly,  with  a  view  of  being  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Holland  or  Belgium,  or  in  Ppmerania;  and,  in  fact,  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  the  commander-in-chief,  with  a  portion  of  these  troops,  had 
been  landed  in  Riigen,  and  there  remained  till  the  fleet  and  the 
remainder  of  the  army  had  arrived  before  Copenhagen. 

In  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  English,  thejr  sought  to  justify  the 
unexampled  step  of  invading  a  friendly  power  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
by  a  reference  to  the  secret  articles  of  .the  peace  of  Tilsit,  purchased 
by  them  from  the  French  department  of  foreign  affairs.    The  reasons 
were  too  weak;  partly  because  both  the  French  and  the  Russians 
have  alwavs  denied  the  article  respecting  the  alleged  exchange  of 
the  Danish  fleet  for  the  Hanse  Towns;  partly  because  the  English, 
in  their  manifesto,  did  not  publish  a  literal  copy  of  the  article;  and 
partly  because  the  thing  itself  was  so  extravagant,  that  the  English 
could  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear.     But  Percival  and  Castlereagh . 
gave  abundant  proofs,  during  the  whole  course  of  theu'  administration, 
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that  tbey  never  shrank  from  any  line  of  policy  which  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  their  nation.  Canning  was  selected  by  Pit^  therefore 
capable  of  any  course  of  political  violence;  and  he  found  in  Jackson 
a  diplomatist  fitted  for  the  duty  he  was  required  to  discharge.  Jack- 
son was  to  insult  the  Danes^  and  had  previously  shown  himself  qoite 
fit  for  such  a  mission  in  Berlin.  The  French  had  constantly  warned 
the  Danish  government  that  the  English  armaments  were  designed 
against  Denmark.  Lord  Carlisle^  the  honourable  English  ambas- 
sador, who  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment, had  constantly  assured  them  that  there  was  no  idea  of  violating 
the  neutrality  of  Denmark ;  but  no  sooner  was  everything  ready, 
than  Lord  Carlisle  was  recalled,  and  Jackson  was  commissioned  to 
issue  the  insulting  declaration  which  was  to  be  made  again^  the 
Danes.  The  armament  prepared  by  the  English  was  immense,  and 
the  fleet,  which  sailed  under  Admirals  Crambier  and  Keats,  was  per- 
haps greater  than  any  expedition  which  ever  took  its  departure  from 
England.* 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  quite  right  in  saying,  as  he  did,  openly  m 
Parliament,  on  the  31st  of  July,  that  those  against  whom  the  expe- 
dition was  intended,  would  first  become  aware  of  its  object  when  they 
felt  their  death-blow;  although,  if  such  a  great  man  can  be  ashamed, 
he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  say  this  of  his  allies,  on  whom,  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  he  fell  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  The  army  of  the  Danes 
was  very  much  scattered;  a  great  part  of  it  was  collected  in  Holstemt 
no  preparations  were  made  in  Copenhagen,  and  there  were  no  guns 
mounted  on  the  batteries,  when  the  LngUsh  fleet  appeared,  in  two 
divisions,  in  the  Sound,  on  the  27th  of  July  and  the  2nd  of  Augu^ 
On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  the  Sound,  Jackson  hastened 
with  his  message  to  the  crown-prince,  then  in  the  camp  atKiei- 
This  message  consisted  of  a  demand  on  the  Danish  government 
either  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  England,  or  to  give  the  whole 
fleet  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  order  to  be  kept  for  s^f^^/J^ 
their  ports.  At  the  same  time,  the  English  ambassador  threaten^ 
that  if  these  conditions  were  not  accepted,  the  capital  would  be 
forthwith  bombarded;  because  it  was  well  known  that  Deninfl|* 
would  be  compelled  by  Russia  and  France  to  take  part  in  the  alli- 
ance against  England.  As  the  crown-prince  was  alone  in  Kiel)  the 
king  and  ministry  having  remained  behind  in  Copenhagen,  "^ 
gained  a  brief  respite,  by  refening  Jackson  to  the  government. 

In  order  to  go  to  Copenhagen,  the  English  minister  was  oblig^ 
to  take  a  route  by  land,  and  he  was  detained  at  every  station  on  the 
road;  the  prince,  therefore,  made  the  passage  more  quickly  by  ^^a^^' 
but  not  without  danger.     He  reached  the  capital  on  the  llth>  an<^ 

♦  The  fleet  consisted  of  the  admiral's  ship  of  93  guns;  17  ships  of  the  Kn®  ^^ 
74  guns;  6  ships  of  the  lino  of  64  guns;  9  frigates,  from  32  to  38  guns;  fta<^ 
smaller  vessels  of  war.  The  transports  consisted  of  300  ships,  freighted  with  trooP' 
provisions,  and  munitions  of  war;  and  when  tlie  8000  from  RUgen  joined,  the  tfB<* 
amounted  to  33,000  men. 
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caused  everypossible  means  to  be  adopted  to  oppose  the  English  in- 
cendiaries. The  noble  and  resolute  crown-pnnce  sent  for  Major- 
Gencral  Peymann,  in  whose  firmness  he  placed  greater  confidence 
than  was  aiterwards  justified,  Major-General  Bielficld,  and  Steen 
Bille^  the  commandant^  and  gave  the  strictest  commands  to  defend 
the  capital  to  the  uttermost,  and  on  no  conditions  whatever  to 
deliver  up  the  fleet  to  the  English.  Before  he  left  the  capital  again, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  ministers,  returned  to  Kiel, 
he  issued  an  afiectin^  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.* 
He  reached  Kiel  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  ttie  13th. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  English  fleet  had  passed  peaceably  through 
the  Sound,  saluted  the  castle  of  Cronenburff,  and  the  crews  bought 
what  they  needed  on  shore;  the  object  of  the  expedition,  however, 
was  still  a  riddle,  till  the  first  division  of  the  fleet  was  through  the 
Sound,  and  the  second  was  lying  in  the  Great  Belt.  Jackson  arrived 
at  Copenhagen  on  the  12th,  and  received  from  Bernstorf  the  same 
answer  to  his  unexampled  demand  which  the  crown-prince  had  pre- 
viously given ;  still  the  minister,  who  was  well  known  as  an  honour- 
able man,  assured  him  that  neither  France  nor  Russia  had,  up  to 
that  time,  sent  any  threatening  declarations  to  Denmark. 

In  the  attack  upon  Copennagen,  the  crown-prince,  the  nobility, 
and  the  common  people,  showed  themselves  equally  worthy  of  admi- 
ration; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  middle  classes,  afterwards  gave  Peymann  no 
rest,  till,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  crown-prince,  he  consented  to 
give  up  to  the  English  the  whole  of  the  fleet,  which,  in  compliance 
with  the  crown-pnnce's  orders,  was  to  have  been  burnt,  as  at  a  later 
period  the  Russians  burnt  Moscow.  It  is  surprising  that  Arndt,  who 
often  shows  himself  so  enthusiastic  for  King  Gustavus  of  Sweden, 
has  not  done  greater  justice  to  the  Danes,  and  commended  the 
English  for  an  expedition  which,  however  cunningly  it  was  de- 
vised and  boldly  executed,  was  severely  blamed  by  every  honest 
Englishman. 

The  Danes  were  unable  to  resist  the  superior  force,  but  they 
determined  rather  to  perish  gloriously  than  to  make  a  shameful 
capitulation;  and  in  an  incredibly  shorfe  time  they  put  Copenhagen 
in  a  state  of  defence.+    Of  the  army,  there  were  only  6000  troops  in 

*  The  appeal  runs  as  follows: — "  FeUow-cotmtrymenl  haying  done  ereiything  in 
my  power  which  the  drcumstances  demand,  I  hasten  to  the  army,  in  order,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  employ  our  troops  for  the  well-being  of  my  beloved  people, 
shonld  not  circumstances  soon  occur  wnlch  may  lead  to  an  honottrable  termination 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs." 

t  The  fortifications  of  the  city  were  mounted  with  356  heavy  guns  and  85 
mortars.  Tlio  ships  employed  in  the  defence  consisted  of  1  ship  of  the  line,  29 
floating  batteries  and  gun-boats,  which  carried  in  all  193  guns  and  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  mortars.  They  were  manned  by  3000  men,  and  so  stationed  as  to  form  an 
immense  line  of  defence  between  the  land  and  sea  batteries.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  entrance  into  the  harbour  was  banredby  a  large  ship,  sunk,  during  the  darkness 
of  th^  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  channel. 
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the  city,  but  these  were  reinforoed  by  the  mUitia-armed  citizens  and 
students.  Many  volunteers  ofieied  their  services;  the  4000  men 
belonging  to  the  fire-brigade  were  dispersed  all  over  the  city  to 
extinguiui  the  flames,  and  before  the  English  landed  at  Webek,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  a  considerable  number  of  guns  had  been  mounted. 
As  soon  as  the  EngUsh  had  efiected  their  finding,  a  proclamation, 
signed  by  Admiral  Gbimbier,  as  commander  of  the  fleets  and  by  Lioid 
Cathcart,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  was  issued  and  circu- 
lated. Cathcart  had  brought  with  him  to  Z^Iand,  from  the  island 
of  Riigen,  the  Hanoverian  legion,  together  with  other  Kngliah 
troops,  professedly  intended  to  protect  Pomerania.  The  piesent 
Duke  of  Wellington — then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — served  on  this 
occasion  under  Lord  Cathcart.  Peymann  was  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  as  a  skilful  officer,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  gene- 
lafiy  blamed  on  this  occasion  for  not  having  done  all,  and  dared  all, 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  English ;  this  was  the  more  important, 
as  the  invaders  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  an  attack  fix>m 
the  side  next  the  sea. 

The  English  were  no  sooner  on  shore  than,  on  the  17  th,  they  took 
the  large  cannon  foundry  and  powder  manufactory  of  Freidrickswerl, 
and  erected  batteries  round  the  city.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  very 
easily  frustrated  the  attempt  of  the  hastily-armed  and  ill-disciplined 
country  people  to  attack  the  besiegers  in  the  rear.  Kastenschiold  and 
Oxholm  had  formed  a  corps  from  the  militia  of  Zealand,  Moen, 
Falster,  and  Laland,  amountmg  to  7000  men,  but  which  were  easily 
beaten  by  the  German  legion,  and  totally  dispersed.  The  crown- 
prince  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
the  commandant  of  Copenhagen  declined  to  listen  to  any  summons 
of  surrender,  and  a  murderous  fire  was  therefore  opened  on  the 
unfortunate  capital  on  the  1st  of  September.  This  cannonade  was 
carried  on  from  fifty  24-pounders  and  sixty  mortars  of  from  70  to 
150  pounds,  placed  in  position  from  about  1200  to  1500  yards  from 
the  city.  A  tremendous  fire  for  three  successive  days  and  nights 
was  poured  upon  the  town — its  churches,  palaces,  and  houses  de- 
stroyed, twenty-eight  streets  laid  in  ashes,  and  2000  persons  killed. 
The  crown-prince  continued  unshaken ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
city  bein^  so  closely  beset,  it  was  impossible  to  consult  him.  Pey- 
mann, wno  had  been  left  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  capital^  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  entreaties  of  the  rich,  as  many 
of  the  Prussian  commandants,  m  1806,  had  sufifered  themselves  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  noble  proprietors.  On  the  6  A  of  Sep- 
tember  he  made  application  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  on  the 
succeeding  day  concluded  a  capitulation,  which  was  afterwards 
strongly  disapproved  of  by  the  regent;  but  when  his  displeasiire  was 
known,  it  was  already  carried  into  efiect. 

The  capitulation  was  agreed  to  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir 
Home  Popham,  and  Sir  George  Murray,  who  conducted  the  siege; 
and  confirmed  by  Admiral  Gambier  and  LfOrd  Cathcart  The  second. 
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ibdrd,  and  fourth  articles  contain  the  conditions  to  be  referred  to 
below;  and  the  promise  attached  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions 
proves  that  the  English  themselves  regarded  this  emedition  which 
the^  had  xmdertaken,  not  as  a  regular  attack  upon  l)enmark,  with 
which  they  were  at  peace^  but  as  a  predatory  mvasion.  They  pro- 
misedj  if  tne  conditions  were  fulfilled,  that  thay  would  take  their 
departure  within  the  course  of  six  weeks.  The  main  conditions  were, 
that  the  whole  of  the  naval  docks  or  Holm  was  to  be  evacuated  to 
the  English;  the  ships  and  transports,  or  other  vessels  of  war,  of 
whatever  description,  together  with  all  stores  and  materials,  were  to 
be  given  up;  and  the  English  transports  and  store-ships  to  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  harbour,  to  take  on  board  the  troops  and  munitions 
of  war,  which  they  had  previously  put  on  shore,  steen  Bille  alone 
had  fully  seized  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  crown-prince,  and  had 
given  it  as  his  advice  rather  to  bum  the  fleet  than  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy;  in  this  he  was  outvoted.  Eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen 
frigates,  six  brigs,  and  a  great  number  of  gun-boats,  many  of  which,  as 
the  English  pretended,  could  have  been  of  no  use  to  the  French,  were 
carried  off  and  conveyed  to  England.  The  destruction  of  everything 
which  could  not  be  carried  off  was  afterwards  systematically  executed, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Home  Popham  and  James  Mackenzie. 
Two  ships  of  the  line,  then  on  the  stocks,  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  a 
third,  just  ready  for  sea,  was  destroyed,  because  the  time  allowed  for 
carrying  off  the  booty  could  not  be  prolonged.  Everything  which 
in  the  most  remote  degree  belonged  to  the  navy — ^all  the  implements 
on  the  wharves,  and  costly  machinery,  were  either  rendered  useless  or 
taken  away.  Even  the  metal  cross  of  a  tower,  iron  stoves,  stove 
doors,  and  tom-off  locks,  were  not  beneath  the  notice  of  the  plunder- 
ers, boasting  of  their  wealth. 

The  whole  of  Europe  shuddered  at  this  enormity,  perpetrated  by 
the  astounding  aristocrats  and  plutocrats,  whose  cruelties,  practised  in 
Ireland,  India,  and  China,  and  even  against  the  poor  in  their  own 
country,  are  known  to,  and  properly  judged  of,  by  only  a  few,  whilst 
their  ostentatious  benevolence  and  magnanimity  are  praised  by 
themselves,  and  by  innumerable  writers  deceived  by  them.  We 
must,  however,  add,  to  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  that  on 
this  occasion  there  was  no  rejoicing,  when  the  ministry,  in  October, 
caused  their  booty  to  be  brought  to  Portsmouth.  The  feeling  of  all 
those  Englishmen  who  looked  upon  their  government,  which  was 
destitute  of  all  morality  and  shame,  as  a  necessary  evil — ^to  be  endu- 
red, but  not  commended — may  be  best  learned  from  the  words  of 
an  English  historian,  whom  we  have  quoted  in  a  note.*    Not  only 

*  See  Belsheon's  <<  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  lU./'  vol.  i.,  p.  26) .  ''  But  this 
extraordinary  spectade  was  not  hailed  by  any  shouts  of  gratnlation.  This  was  a 
victory  which  cansed  no  exulting  emotions.  The  long  glories  of  Britain  disdained 
an  association  with  snch  an  exploit,  and  the  question  was  pointedly  asked — *  What 

WOBDS  WOULD  HATS  BBSN  BTBONO  SVOUGH  TO  SXFRE8B  THE  NATIONAL  ABHOBRXNCB, 
HAX>  THIS  BXBK  THB  ACT  OF  TBM  BLOOD-BTAJOrBD  TYRANT  Of  FbANCB  ?'  " 
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the  Danish  eoTenunent,  but  tho  whole  people  and  every  indi- 
vidual, were  m  the  highest  degree  indignant  at  this  Pithless  attack. 
The  crown-prince  not  only  disapproved  of  the  capitulation,  but  on 
his  return  to  Copenhagen,  in  October  6th,  caused  all  those  who  had 
signed  the  capitulation  to  be  arrested^  and  brought  to  a  court- 
martial. 

From  this  moment  Denmark  was  inseparably  bound  to  France, 
and  gave  full  effect  to  the  hostile  decrees  issued  by  Napoleon 
against  English  trade,  English  ships,  English  property,  and  even 
^iglish  persons.  The  English  pushed  tneir  msults  to  the  very 
uttermost;  they  continued  still  to  act  as  if  they  were  at  peace  with 
die  Danes;  and  the  declaration  of  war,  at  length  issued  on  the  4th  of 
November,  was  the  result  of  the  noble  answer  returned  by  the  crown- 
prince  to  their  threats  and  demands  for  a  close  alliance.  He  declared 
that  he  felt  himulf  a$  full  of  indignation  at  the  demands  as  at 
the  threats  of  the  English ;  and  thatj  considering  what  had  taken 
place,  no  idea  of'  an  especial  union  between  England  and  Denmark 
could  be  for  a  moment  entertained, 

3. — HISTORY  OF  TURRET. 

Turkey,  properly  speaking,  was  much  earlier  threatened  with 

Partition  than  Poland;  it  was,  however,  more  important  to  the  Eng- 
sh  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  than  that 
of  the  republic  of  Poland,  and  it  was,  besides,  easier  to  aasist  ^e 
Turks  than  the  Poles.  Joseph  II.  and  Catharine  11.  had  agreed,  at 
Cherson,  on  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  the  Russians  had  pene- 
trated deep  into  Bulgaria;  and  the  Austnans,  under  Leopold  II.,  had 
at  length  reduced  the  fortresses  on  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  whexk 
Prussia,  roused  by  England  and  supported  by  monev,  began  to  make 
warlike  preparations  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  x  he  convention  of 
Reichenoacn  was  concluded  as  early  as  August^  1791,  and  in  con- 
sequence, Austria,  by  the  peace  of  Sistowa,  was  obliged  to  renounce 
all  its  conquests.  Russia  persevered  in  carrying  on  the  war;  for  as 
carlv  as  autumn,  1790,  Potemkin  had  taken  Ismail  on  the  Danube; 
in  May,  Repnin,  without  the  aid  of  Potemkin,  had  completely 
beaten  the  Turks  at  Babada,  and  in  July  their  numerous  imperial 
army  was  so  completely  dispersed,  that  the  terms  of  peace  mignt  be 
dictated  to  them.  From  a  regard  to  the  then  condition  of  affidrs  in 
Poland,  and  to  the  representations  of  those  powers  which  Russia  was 
anxious  to  instigate  to  a  War  with  France,  Catharine  II.  contented 
herself  with  opening  an  easy  way  for  herself  to  Moldavia  and  Wsl- 
lachia,  by  means  of  the  peace  concluded  at  Jassy  in  January,  1792. 
Russia  did  not  require  any  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the  I>anube; 
but,  by  the  peace  of  Jassy,  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  cede  all  the 
country  between  the  Dneister  and  the  Bug,  togeUier  with  the  fortress 
of  Otschakof.  From  that  period  the  Russians  were  very  much  occu- 
pied by  Polish  affairs,  and  under  Paul  I.  there  was  even  an  alliance 
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concluded  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  against  the  Fx-ench,  who 
at, that  time  were  in  occupation  of  Egypt.  When  the  English  joined 
this  alliance,  they  caused  an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  that 
the  territory  of  the  Turks  was  in  no  respect  to  be  diminished. 

The  same  ^arantee  for  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is 
also  contained  in  an  article  of  the  preliminary  peace  concluded 
between  the  Turks  and  the  French.  The  empire  of  the  former 
appeared  at  this  time  threatened  on  all  sides,  because  it  was  disturbed 
by  a  varie^  of  internal  commotions,  and  was  not  equal  to  resist  the 
power  of  the  Russians.  The  Russians  had  long  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but  they 
now  sought  to  carry  it  out  in  such  a  manner  as  necessarily  to  lead 
to  continual  strife.  The  Russian  ambassador  in  Constantinople 
used  the  protectorate  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  so  as  when 
occasion  required  to  make  the  most  violent  demands  on  the  sultan. 
Within  the  empire  itself,  Djezzar  Pasha  had  long  xjompletely  torn 
Syria  from  the  central  power;  Egypt  had  first  bcten  long  in  the 
power  of  the  French,  and  it  afterwards  appeared  as  if  the  English, 
who  had  wrested  it  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  were  not  disposed 
to  evacuate  it  again.  In  Europe,  Paswan  Oglu  was  assummg  a 
threatening  attitude.  This  Pasha  of  Widdin  had  made  himeielf  in- 
dependent from  1797;  he  treated  with  contempt  the  imperial  army, 
which  had  taken  the  field  against  him,  under  the  command  of  the 
Capudan  Pasha  Hussein,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  still  continuing  to  extend  his  rule.  In  the  year  1800 
he  vanquished  the  Pasha  of  Roumelia,  reduced  the  city  of  Ternowa 
in  Bulgaria,  aiid  in  1801,  when  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  and  the 
Pasha  of  Belgrade  had  united  their  armies  against  him,  and  even 
besieged  him  in  Widdin,  he  dispersed  and  annihilated  both  their 
forces.  The  sultan  was  at  that  time  almost  wholly  without  an  army, 
for  the  troops,  which  were  organised  and  disciplined  in  the  European 
fashion  (Nizami  Gedid),  were  not  yet  properly  trained,  nor  were  they 
very  numerous;  and  the  old  imperial  mihtia  (the  Janissaries)  was  not 
only  universally  dissatisfied  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  disci- 
pline, but  had  renounced  the  service,  or  had  proceeded  even  to  open 
rebellion. 

The  English  and  Russian  ambassadors  ruled  at  that  time  either 
alternately  or  together  in  Constantinople.  On  the  25th  of  July, 
1802,  the  old  friendship  between  France  and  the  Porte  would  most 
likely  have  been  restored,  had  not  the  two  ambassadors  interfered  to 
prevent  the  French  from  gaining  their  former  influence.  This  was 
the  more  easily  efiected,  because  Bonaparte  had,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career,  entrusted  his  embassies  to  most  courts  to  his  generals. 
These  men  brought  the  rude  and  insolent  tone  of  the  revolution 
into  diplomacy,  and  employed  it  in  the  composition  of  notes  and 
memonak. 

When,  therefore,  he  had  assumed  the  imperial  title,  he  selected 
Marshal  Brune  as  his  ambassador,  to  prevail  upon  the  sultan  to  ac- 
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knowledge  Um  as  Pb*disfaa  of  tbe  French,  whidi  the  Busbuui  and 
English  ambassadors  succeeded  in  preventing.  Brune  appeared  in 
Constantinople  with  Oriental  splendour,  but  was  wholly  unaoquainted 
with  the  usages  of  the  court  He  was  attended  by  a  numeioua  and 
splendid  suite,  and  brought  everything  with  him  odculaied  to  carry 
out  the  sultan's  favourite  idea-— the  oi^ganisation  of  an  aimy  w^ 
disciplined  and  armed  after  the  European  fashion.  He  neveithd^s 
failea  in  attaining  his  object,  because  he  did  not  understand  how  to 
manage  the  Turks  ;  ana  Napoleon  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
sultan  as  emperor  till  a  year  aner  Brune^s  departure.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  Tursish  Empire  was  sinkuig  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  in  1805  appeared  threatened  with  dissolution. 

From  Damascus,  Djezzar  Pasha  reigned  with  absolute  dominion 
over  the  two  Syrias,  although  he  apparently  acknowledged  the  sa- 
piemacy  of  the  sultan.  JlStei  the  departure  of  the  Englidi  £rom 
Egypt,  first  the  beys,  and  afterwards  Miehemet  AH,  leignea  over  that 
country,  and  only  paid  their  yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan  when 
they  pleased.  Ali  Pasha,  in  Albania  or  Jannina,  was  as  inde« 
pendent  as  Paswan  Oglu  in  Widdin.  In  Servia,  Csemi  George 
soon  became  independent  prince  of  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Danube. 
Ypsilanti  and  Morusi,  both  ureeks,  by  the  permission,  or  m<xce  prop^Iy 
by  the  command,  of  Russia,  were  appointed  Hospodars  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  for  seven  years  at  least,  and  were,  therofore,  rather 
subjects  of  the  Russians  than  of  the  Turks. 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  in  France,  the  saltan 
hesitated  long  whether  he  would  lean  upon  the  English  and  Rus- 
sian, or  upon  the  French  influence,  for  he  felt  a  great  want  of  con* 
fidence  in  Napoleon,  since  he  had  been  informed  by  the  T^T^glipK  of 
the  language  which  fell  from  the  Emperor  in  convocation  with 
Lord  W hitworth.  He  was  reported  to  have  taken  the  partition  of 
Turkey  for  granted — as  a  thing  unavoidable;  and  that  on  suc^  pcuti- 
tion  the  province  of  Egypt  ought  necessarily  to  fall  to  the  ahune  c^ 
France.  This  conversation  was  Dnnted,  in  1803,  among  the  docn- 
ments  connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  and  was  commimicated  to  the  sultan.  The  French,  indeed, 
in  their  official  journals,  contradicted  the  allegation;  but  whoever 
put  any  faith  in  their  official  ioumals?  On  thisground,  we  must  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  Turks  favoured  the  Russians  in  the  war 
which  they  were  carrying  on  with  the  Persians;  suffered  them  to 
sail  up  the  Phasis,  and  even  to  build  a  fort  at  its  mouth.  They  wrac 
even  desirous  of  renewing  the  friendly  alliance  formed  with  Knssia 
in  1798,  which  renewal,  indeed,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  sd^- 
wards  unwilling  to  conGrm,  because  the  Englidi  had  taken  care  to 
have  the  inviolability  of  the  Turkish  Empire  incorporated  in  the 
treaty  of  1798.  Had,  therefore,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ratified  the 
alliance,  he  would  have  guaranteed  to  the  Turks  the  present  condi- 
tion of  their  empire  in  Europe^  which  he  did  not  wish  to  do.  This 
excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Turks,  who  inclined  more  and  more 
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towards  the  French,  and  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  frightened 
by  the  threats  of  the  English  and  Russians.    Immediately  after  the 

eiaoe  of  Presburg,  the  Turks,  who  had  previously  acknowledged 
apoleon's  Empire,  sent  a  new  ambassador  to  Paris.  This  cu>se 
alliance  between  the  Turks  and  the  French  became  at  length  so  sus- 
picious to  the  English  and  Russians,  that  the  latter  assembled  a  body 
of  troops  on  the  Bug.  Whilst  the  Russians  and  the  rebels  were  thus 
threatening  the  Turkish  state,  a  hereditary  chief  of  the  Bedouins 
arose  in  Arabia  in  opposition  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  sultan,  and 
consequently  to  his  authority  in  spiritual  things. 

Abdul  Wahab  or  Abd  el  Ouahab  collected  together  a  hoard  of 
predatory  Bedouins,  and  by  stimulating  their  fanaticism,  formed  them 
mto  a  sect.  With  these  toUowers  he  plundered  the  holy  cities,  and 
threatened  all  the  places  bordering  on  Arabia  with  heresy  and  pillage ; 
at  the  same  time  that  Sultan  Selim  III.  deeply  offended  all  the 
Turks  of  the  old  school,  by  the  introduction  of  reformations  which 
appeared  necessary  to  secure  his  throne. 

Sultan  Selim  knew  that  the  theological  lawyers — ^the  ulemas — 
by  the  influence  which  they  exercised  as  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
council  of  the  state,  the  Divan,  were  opposed  to  every  improvement 
which  he  wished  to  introduce.  He  therefore  tried  to  weaken  this 
influence;  and.  these  orthodox  jurists,  on  the  other  hand,  quietly 
conspired  against  him,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  into  rebellion 
on  the  first  opportunity.  Russia  favoured  those  conspiracies,  and 
kept  up  an  understanding  with  the  conspirators  and  malcontents,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  power  of  the  Turkish  Empire  from  being  again 
restored  by  means  of  French  assistance.  In  order  to  enable  the 
sultan  to  improve  his  army,  artillery,  and  the  bulwarks  of  his  empire. 
Napoleon  sent  engineers,  officers,  artillerymen,  workmen,  and  mate- 
rials; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  ambassador,  Italinski, 
and  the  English  ambassador,  Arbuthnot,  threatened  war  if  the  alli- 
ance with  tne  French  was  not  relinquished;  and  Italinski's  threats 
fell  with  a  double  weight,  because  a  corps  of  Russians  were  ready  for 
action  on  the  Bug. 

About  the  time  at  which  Napoleon  adopted  the  resolution  of 
attacking  Prussia  also,  and  theretore  foresaw  a  war  with  Russia,  a 
Turkish  army  was  assembled  to  take  the  field  against  the  Russians 
on  the  Turkish  frontiers,  and  Napoleon  clearly  saw  how  advantageous 
to  him  a  war  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  would  be.  He 
therefore  sent  General  Sebastiani  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Constantinople. 

General  Sebastiani  arrived  at  C!onstantinople  in  August,  1806,  as 
the  chief  of  a  very  splendid  embassy,  attached  to  which  there  was  a 
whole  army  of  mostly  German,  Pohsh,  and  Italian  engineers,  artiU 
lerymen,  and  officers,  who  were  to  organise  and  lead  the  Turkish 
army.  Sebastiani  soon  gained  considerable  influence,  and  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  September  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  sultan 
to  dismiss  Ypsilanti  and  Morusi,  as  creatures  of  Russia,  from  their 
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of&cee,  and  to  appoint  in  their  stead  3uzzo  and  Callimaki,  as  Hospo- 
dars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  This  appeared  as  if  it  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a  breach,  especially  as  at  that  very  time  theieasoDS 
became  known  for  vrhich  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  refused  to 
ratify  tlie  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Turks;  the  English  ambassador, 
however,  first  obtained  the  peace.  Arbuthnot  threatened  tliat  he 
would  employ  the  English  fleet  against  the  capital,  if  the  demands  of 
the  Russians,  in  reference  to  Moloavia  and  Wallachia,  were  not  satis- 
fied. The  hospodars  were  restored  to  their  offices ;  but  when  this  took 
place,  hostilities  had  been  already  beeuu. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  dismissal  of  the  hospodars. 
Michelson  advanced  to  the  Danube  with  an  army,  which  has  been 
exaggerated  to  80,000  men,  besieged  Choczym  and  Bender,  and 
pushed  forward  into  Moldavia,  classy  was  taken  possession  of  on 
the  29th  of  November,  1806,  and  as  a  Russian  patent  was  given  to 
Czemi  George,  who  had  set  up  as  Prince  of  Servia,  the  views  of  tlie 
Russians  could  not  be  misunderstood;  Sultan  Selim,  therefore. sougbt 
council  and  assistance  from  Sebastiani. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  arrived  in  Belin,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  he 
sent  for  Argyropulos,  who  was  there  as  a  deputy  from  Turkey,  s^ 
commissioned  him  to  inform  the  sultan  that  he  would  take  care  to 
prevent  the  Russians  from  maintaining  their   advantages  on  the 
Danube.    The  Turks,  in  fact,  at  that  time  needed  encoura^mcnt, 
for  in  the  very  same  month  in  which  Napoleon  marched  against  tk 
Russians  to  the  Vistula,  their  army  sufiered  considerable  loss  on  the 
Danube.     The  Turks,  under  Kusanzy  Ali,  had  defended  Bekn^^ 
with  incredible  obstinacy  against   the  Servians;    on  the  13tii  c; 
December,  however,  the  fortress  was  reduced,  and  on  the  23ra 
Michelson  defeated  the  Turks  who  opposed  him  in  the  field.    All  this 
took  place  without  any  declaration  ot  war;  and  it  was  not  tillMichek)& 
had  entered  Bucharest  on  the  27th  of  December,  that  the  Turks  sum- 
moned up  resolution  enough  formally  to  declare  war.  Atthe  verytiict? 
in  which  the  Turks  declared  war,  Michelson  received  orders  to  send  to 
the  Bug  the  third  division  of  the  army,  employed  against  the  Turb, 
because  its  services  were  needed  in  Poland.     When  this  army,  under 
General  von  Essen,  reached  the  Upper  Vistula,  the  Englisn,  by  a& 
attack  on  Constantinople^  tried  to  compel  the  Turks  to  make  peace. 
The  Turks,  before  they  were  threatened  by  the  English  fleet 
under  Admiral  Duckworth,  had  made  immense  preparations  for^f^^ 
in  the  Danube.    Sultan  Selim  had  sent  for  the  x^asha  of  Caramanla, 
who  had  organised  an  army  after  the  European  fashion,  to  come  to 
Europe.     His  troops  were  to  be  joined  by  another  force,  trainea 
also  on  the  new  system  introduced  by  Sultan  Selimj  under  tbe 
command  of  Bairactar  Pasha  of  Rutshuk,  and  as  this  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred  war,  Paswan  Oglu  consented  to  unite  with  the  sultai}^ 
army  of  the  faith.    Paswan  Oglu  died  so  suddenly,  that,  as  usual  iu 
such  cases,  his  death  was  attributed  to  violence.  The  Turkish  arm/; 
however,  was  very  numerous,  and  Marmont  sent  a  number  of  skili^^ 
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French  staff-officers  to  Bairactar's  army.  Marmont  was  at  that 
time  the  general  in  command  in  Dalmatia,  and  resided  in  Ragusa. 
He  had  to  contend  by  land  with  the  Russians,  who,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Austrians,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  strong 
places,  and  was  at  the  same  time  constantly  harassed  at  sea^  by  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Siniavin,  which  was  then  in  the  Adriatic.  Napo- 
leon, talked  much  of  sending  25,000  French  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Turks  in  Bulgaria;  this  army,  however,  would  soon  have  proved 
more  ruinous  to  the  Turks  than  to  the  Russians ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Sebastiani  saved  Constantinople  from  a  conflagration  by  the  English, 
such  as  that  which  they  twice  kindled  at  that  time  in  Copenhagen, 
and  in  our  days  at  Acre  and  in  China. 

Arbuthnot  had  long  professedly  played  the  part  of  a  friendly 
mediator;  but  no  sooner  did  Admiral  Duckworth  appear  with  the 
English  fleet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  Siniavin 
also  had  received  orders  to  sail  thither,  than  he  assumed  the  same 
insulting  tone  which  Jackson  afterwards  adopted  in  Kiel  towards 
the  Crown- Prince  of  Demnark.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1807,  he 
sent  a  note  to  the  Turkish  minister,  in  which  he  declared,  that  unless 
the  sultan  adopted  a  number  of  conditions  therein  contained,  he 
would  cause  the  capital  to  be  bombarded.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  conditions  were,  that  the  French  ambassador  should  be  imme- 
diately sent  out  of  the  city,  and  that  the  sultan  should  conclude  a 
firm  alliance  with  Russia  and  England.  Arbuthnot  did  not  wait 
for  the  answer  in  the  city,  but  on  shipboard;  and  when  his  con- 
ditions were  refused,  sailed  to  join  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Duckworth, 
then  cruising  off  Tenedos. 

The  question  now  raised  was,  whether  the  English  ships  could 
pass  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  without  danger.  The  French 
engineers  and  artillery-oflficers  alleged,  that  the  straits  between 
Sestos  and  Abydos  could  be  effectively  defended  by  the  batteries  on 
both  banks,  provided  these  batteries  were  properly  repaired  and 
armed,  and  ships  were  at  the  same  time  stationed  after  a  manner 

Erescribed,  in  order  to  support  the  fire  of  the  batteries;  the  Turks, 
owever,   delayed.     Duckworth   kept  watching  for  a  favourable 
opportunity,  and  appeared  to  hesitate;  but  on  February  19th  sailed 
safely  through,  because  the  Turks  in  the  batteries,  confounded  and 
terrified  by  the  tremendous  fire  of  a  whole  fleet,  did  not  manage 
their  ^ns  well.    The  English,  it  is  true,  lost  a  few  people,  but  none 
of  their  ships;  nor  was  one  of  them  even  seriously  damaged.     The 
English  admiral  afterwards  burned  all  the  Turkish  ships  which  were 
in  the  channel,  or  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  then  appeared  in  a 
threatening  position  before    Constantinople.      Sultan    Selim   was 
frightened  by  the  threat  of  laying  the  capital  in  ashes,  and  was 
about  to  yield;  he  even  begged  Sebastiani,  for  peace  sake,  to  take 
his   departure  voluntarily  from  the  city;  instead  of  that,  however, 
the   French  ambassador  again  inspired   Selim  with  courage,  and 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
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officr  ^^  time  by  negotiataons,  bU  die  officen 

dar-  -  rf^JrtWntAonld  arrive.    Thelnh»lrittn1«oftiie 

ne<  Tj^r**'^  to  act  u  Tcdimteeis,  and,  by  tbeii  lii 
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repairing  and  restonng  the  batteries  at  tin 
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which  had  stood  as  a  nselefls  uiow  fcs  i  coop 
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:vorth  had  learned,  to  his  surprise,  th»t  Cera- 

fj^u,^ be  Bafely  attacked  &om  tbe  sea;  and  «bm  be 

^i  of  the  activity  of  the  Turks  in  tbe  Dardsnelies,  he  be^to 
ug  a^d  of  being  shut  in,  and  sailed  back  without  deUj-  J^ 
pi^tge  through  toe  straits  appeared  to  be  dangetons;  bat,  Jtm- 
^^oB,  having  found  a  favourable  wind  on  the  2nd  of  Mut^  k 
TM—ffd  through,  but  not  without  as  much  apprebenrion  and  dango 
■■  must  have  deterred  him  from  a  repetition  of  the  atteinpt* 

Shortly  afterwards  Admiral  Siniavm  speared  in  the  ^^em  ^ 
and  incited  the  Greeks  of  the  islands  to  throw  off  ^  Toils 
dominioo;  whilst  Duckworth  sailed  to  Egypt,  there  to  repfortil* 
cause  of  the  bevs,  or  chiefi  of  the  Afamelnkee,  against  Fi^ 
Mehemet  All,  wno,  as  representative  of  the  sultui,  defended  ^ 
soverugnty.  Mehemet  Ali  always  played  a  oonsiderable  dtsiuEf' 
and  founded  a  kingdom  for  hie  son,  Ibrahim,  in  E^ypt  and  ^^»^ 
Originally,  he  had  come  toEgypt  as  the  leader  of  a  body  of  An*"''' 
and  at  the  head  of  these  and  other  TurkiBh  troops  gave  ^loo^  ">' 
those  great  militaiy  talents  to  which  he  was  indebted  &r  a  kmgilaa 
Egypt  appeared  as  if  it  must  necessarily  become  the  prej  ^''^ 
English ;  but  the  IWia  fonnded  the  Turkish  dominion  anew-  On  f^ 
1S£  of  March,  General  Mackende,  with  an  Engli^  army  hrovM 
tram  Sicily,  had  been  disembarked  at  Aboukir,  aim.  taken  Alexuiin 
by  capitulation,  when  Duckworth  with  his  fleet  appeared  and  W^ 
etill  more  troops.  The  chief  command  of  the  wholfl  army  wu  gi^^ 
to  General  Fraser,  who  attempted  to  take  posenion  of  the  vbc^ 
line  of  coast,  and  therefore  made  two  e^qteditions,  widi  «** 
thousands  of  men,  against  Rosetta.  He  was  twioe  repulsed,  ud  l^ 
1000  men  killed,  and  many  prisonezs.  ImmediiUdy  lAerw^ 
Mehemet  Ali  appeared  before  Alexandria,  and  Uookaded  -die  Ei^ 
so  closely,  that  they  were  obliged  to  oome  to  terms,  by  virtiK  '^ 
which  the  city  was  evacuated,  bat  the  prisonen  were  retmaed  to  '^ 
English. 

in  the  mean  time  Siniavin  maintained  his  Buperiority  in  ^ 
Mgeaxx  Sea.     He  defeated  the  Tuikish  fleet  on  die  4th  of  i^^ 

*  Among  others,  two  ihipi  of  the  line  were  •aiooil;  i^jorad  by  the  buF  "^ 
ban*,  of  from  eoo  to  700  poimdi  weight,  tbrown  from  their  inn  -  ""  ' 

then  ttfwA  the  nainmsit^  f^  toA  cff  ifcAy  mm. 
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captured  several  ships,  and  took  possession  of  some  islands.  The 
bad  condition  of  his  ships  compelled  him,  however,  to  give  up  the 
blockade  of  the  Dardandles,  and  to  retire,  in  order  to  refit,  afler 
having  another  time  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet. 

The  Russans  and  English,  enraged  at  the  continued  favour  shown 
to  Sebastiani,  at  length  took  means  by  their  partisans  to  stir  up  the 
fanatical  oj^nents  of  Sultan  Selim  and  his  new  troops  to  rebellion. 

In  order  to  make  a  rebellion  among  the  Janissaries,  two  reports 
were  put  into  circulation  in  Constantinople;  one,  that  the  sultan 
wished  to  force  the  Janissaries  to  adopt  the  new  uniform ;  and  the 
other,  that  he  thought  of  depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of  defend- 
ing the  Dardanelles,  which  thej  had  much  neglected.  The  outbreak 
of  the  conspiraev  against  the  sultan  and  his  innovations  took  place 
when  Sebastiam  was  absent  for  a  short  time  to  inspect  the  keys  of 
the  Dardanelles.  Four  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Janissaries  first  took  pos- 
session of  a  castle  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  straits;  an  attempt  was 
next  made  to  kill  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs—- the  Reis  Enendi; 
and  finally  the  whole  of  the  Janissaries  were  summoned  to  meet  on 
the  European  dde,  at  the  celebrated  village  of  Buyukdere.     The 

g malty  of  death  was  threatened  to  be  inflicted  on  all  those  who 
iled  to  appear,  and  the  aga,  or  chief  of  the  Janissaries,  appeared 
there  to  conduct  the  whole  afiair. 

The  result  of  this  general  assembly  of  malcontents  was,  that,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  15,000  rebels  took  possession  of  the  suburb  of 
Pera,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  artillery,  and  demanded  the 
abolition  of  all  the  military  innovations.     They  paid  no  attention  to 
anything  which  the  grand  sultan  either  did  or  promised,  in  his  anxiety, 
in  order  to  gain  back  their  fsivour;  they  declared,  however,  that 
they  would  injure  no  one,  except  those  who  might  have  taken  share 
in  the  new  institutions  for  the  army,  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  finances.     Selim  had,  at  first,  attempted  to  reconcile  the  soldiers 
by  liberal   distributions   of  money;   but   Bastandshi  Pasha,  who 
ought  to  have  disbursed  it,  kept  it  to  himself;  and  the  measures 
to  which  Selim  finally  had  recourse  against  his  own  innovations, 
made  him  an  object  of  complete  contempt.     The  ulemas  and  the 
muiti  first  of  aU  pronounced  a  solemn  condemnation  on  the  new 
plans,  and  especially  on  the  innovations  in  the  army,  by  means  of  a 
Jetwa^  and  aenoxtnoed  the  sultan  as  a  dangerous  heretic;  then  they 
proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  murdered  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
xninisters.    This  took  place  widiout  the  palace;  whilst,  in  the  in- 
tesnar^  th^  spared  Sehm's  life,  it  is  true,  but  deposed  him,  and 
caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  lliat  part  of  the  harem  where  all  the 
princes  of  the  imperial  house,  who  might  be  in  any  way  dangerous 
to  the  reigning  sulikan,  are  usually  kept  in  a  state  of  durance.  Among 
the  princes,  entitled  by  descent  to  the  throne,  and  then  in  confine- 
ment, were  Musta]^  and  Mahmud,  two  sons  of  Abdel  Hamet, 
Selim's  predecessor;  Selim  had  been  preferred  to  them  in  1789, 
because,  at  that  time,  they  were  botn  children.     Mustapha,  the 

2p2 
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elder  of  these  princes,  was  now  brought  forth  from  captivity,  on  the 
29th  of  May  proclaimed  emperor,  and  being,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  girded  with  the  swonl  of  Mahomet,  was  conducted  to  the 
Mosque  of  Job  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  there  greeted  as  Mus- 
tapha  IV.  The  new  sultan  immediately  declared  that  he  would 
continue  to  prosecute  the  war  with  England  and  Russia;  his  fleet, 
however,  suffered  very  considerable  injury  before  Siniavin  withdrew 
from  the  station,  in  order  to  refit  his  ships.  The  Russian  and  Turkisli 
fleets  met  off*  Lemnos  on  the  1st  of  July;  the  Turks  were  beaten, 
lost  several  shipe^  and  a  great  many  men.  In  Asia,  the  Wahabites 
nuaintained  possession  of  the  holy  cities,  and  Mehemet  Ali  firmly 
established  his  power  in  Egypt.  In  Europe,  the  Rusdans  took  tlie 
usurper  of  Scrvia  into  their  alliance;  but  did  not  evacuate  Moldam 
and  Wallacliia,  as  had  been  settled  by  the  public  articles  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  and  as,  in  fact,  they  had  promised  in  the  articles  of  an 
agreement  for  a  suspension  of  arms. 

Even  before  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  the  truce  agreed  upon  in 
Slobosia,  it  had  become  evident  to  the  Turks  that  the  Russians  were 
not  only  aiming  at  the  possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but 
that  they  regarded  all  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Danube  as  allies  cr 
subjects  of  the  czar.  When  the  Turks,  on  the  14th  of  July,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Czemi  George,  whereby  Servia  became  in  some 
measure  independent — and  Czerni  George  afterwards  called  himicli 
Prince  of  Servia — a  Russian  general  was  present  at  the  ratification, 
and  guaranteed  the  treaty  by  adding  his  signature  as  one  ot  the 
parties  to  the  agreement.  In  the  following  year,  a  Russian  councillor 
of  state  made  his  appearance  to  establish  the  new  principality* 
Radofinikin,  who  came  to  Belgrade  for  that  purpose  in  1808,  at 
that  time  called  an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  drew  up  a  sketch  of  ^ 
constitution  for  Servia,  and  tried  also  to  organise  the  administrution. 
As  to  Napoleon,  his  chief  adviser,  Talleyrand,  had  done  everything 
in  his  power,  before  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  to  lure  the  Turks  into  a  trap 
which  was  laid  for  them;  in  such  arts,  however,  they,  like  all 
Asiatics,  were  much  deeper  than  the  French,  and,  therefore,  escaped 
the  snare.  Those  who  know  what  things  Talleyrand  had  tried  in 
Warsaw — and  Napoleon  himself,  aflerwards,  in  Finkenstein— will  not 
be  surprised  that  the  Turks  became  still  more  suspicious  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  and  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  secret  articles  wluca 
Lord  Paget  and  Baron  von  Stiirmer  had  communicated  to  them* 

When  Napoleon  took  the  field  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia  he 
made  the  most  splendid  promises.  He  expressed  his  desire  to  secure 
the  restoration  of  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia  to  the  sultan;  but 
stipulated,  that  the  Turkish  ambassador,  Seid  Midiomed  TVabab 
EiTendi,  who  was  sent  after-  him  to  Poland  to  conclude  an  alliance, 
should  allow  him  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians  on  behalf  of  tbe 
sultan.  The  Turk  was,  nowever,  by  no  means  willing  to  confide 
the  fate  of  the  sultan  and  his  empire,  so  unconditionally,  to  the  n^^^ 
who  was  engaged  in  uprooting  all  the  old  monarchies,  nowever  cun- 
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ningly  and  adroitly  Talleyrand  tried  to  persuade  him  so  to  do. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  seat  for  him  to  the  castle  of  Finkenstein,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  persuade  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  himself,  even  without  conceding  what  the  Turkish  ambas- 
sador demanded — "  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded 
WITH  Russia,  without  making  the  Turks  parties  to  the 
agreement."  But  Napoleon  himself,  who,  in  the  77th  bulletin, 
gives  his  own  version  of  his  conversation  in  Finkenstein,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  with  the  Turk,  could  not  persuade  him  to  acquiesce 
in  conditions  such  as  those  which  the  princes  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine  had  been  obliged  to  accept.* 

It  immediately  afterwards  became  obvious,  even  before  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  known  to  the  Turks,  how  well  the 
ambassador  had  done,  not  to  comtnit  the  destinies  of  his  master  and 
his  empire  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  General  Guilleminot,  who, 
according  to  the  public  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  professedly 
sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Russian  and  Turkish  armies  on  the 
Danube,  to  effect  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  removal  of  both 
armies  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  was  at  the  same  time  entrusted 
with  a  very  singular  message  to  Constantinople. 

As  regards  Guilleminot's  instructions,  of  which  we  allege  that 
they  contained  a  direct  command  to  use  the  whole  weight  of  the 
French  influence  in  favour  of  the  Russians  and  against  the  Turks, 
even  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  admirers,  although  possessing  occa- 
sional republican  scruples,  admits  that  their  tone  was  very  equivocal.f 
It  became,  in  fact,  very  soon  obvious,  that  the  whole  mission  of  the 
general,  and  the  negotiations  which  he  had  to  conduct,  was  a  mere 
piece  of  diplomatic  imposture,  calculated  for  deception  and  treachery. 
As  he  had  promised,  on  his  short  visit  to  the  armies  on  the  Danube, 
before  his  journey  to  Constantinople,  he  returned,  indeed,  from  thence 
to  the  camp,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  negotiations  for  a  truce, 
although  he  well  knew  beforehand,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  not  ratify  the  conditions  which  he  proposed.  There  was  no 
doubt  a  congress  holden  at  Slobosia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jiurdjcwo,  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  1807,  an  agreement  signed 
by  Guilleminot,  by  Privy-councillor  Laskaroff,  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiary in  the  room  of  General  Michelson,  just  then  dead,  and  by 
Ghalib  Efiendi;  no  idea,  however,  was  entertained  of  keeping  it. 
The  truce,  it  was  said,  was  to  continue  till  the  30th  of  April,  1808. 

*  "  La  Turquie,"  says  the  bulletin,  *'  devait  se  reposer  sor  la  France  du  soin  de 
ses  interets.*' 

t  The  reader  may  consult  Bignon*8  diplomatic  mystifications  in  his  work.  In 
the  text  we  follow  ThibaudcatL    See  '*  Hist,  de  France,"  &c.,  toI.  vii.,  ch.  bnuii., 


et  a  tons  les  arrangements  provisolres  entre  la  Porto  et  la  Sussie.    Il  hb  pfiRDRAir 

PAS  DE  VDE    QUE    L'EmFEREUB  VOULAIT  EXTBEHEMEKT    MKNAGER  LA  KUSSIE  TAKT 

i>ANs  LES  CHOSES  QUE  DANS  LES  FORMES."    The  copy  of  the  trucc  is  to  be  found  in 
Martens,  and  also  in  the  Pditiaches  Journal,  von  1807,  s.  1021-1026. 
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The  Russians  were  to  withdraw ;  the  fortresses  of  Ismail,  Biulow, 
and  Jiurdjewo  to  be  ^ven  up  to  the  Turks,  whose  troops,  however^ 
were  to  evacuate  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  thirty-five  dtys. 
Everything,  however,  which  afterwards  took  place  in  c(»i8altatioa 
between  the  French  and  Russians,  in  reference  to  Turkey,  Ixxe  upon 
a  scheme  of  partition. 

The  Russians,  at  length,  on  the  7  th  of  August,  had  left  Gattaro  and 
the  other  strong  places  in  Dalmatia  to  the  French ;  their  anperor,  oa 
the  9th,  had  ceded  all  his  rights  as  protector  of  the  republic  of  the 
seven  united  islands  to  Napoleon,  and  the  latter  was  busy  making 

5 reparations  to  be  able  from  thence  to  extend  his  operations  and 
ominion  farther  to  the  east.  Marmont,  who  admmistered  the 
province  of  Dalmatia,  was  obliged  to  fortify  Ragusa  more  strongly; 
and  received  orders  to  make  a  report  on  the  best  plan  to  be  adopte^t 
in  case  it  should  be  desirable  to  send  an  army  quickly  and  saf^J 
from  Corfu,  through  Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  The  Ro^- 
nans  continued  to  be  quiet  observers  of  all  this,  because  it  was  too  &r- 
sighted,  and  in  the  mean  time  made  firm  their  footing  in  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  Danube.  The  Russians  made  a  pretence  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Turks  on  the  occupation  of  Galatz,  and  the  iU-treatinen: 
practised  by  them  on  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia,  for  not  fallilliiic 
the  agreement  entered  into  at  Sloboaia.  The  Russian  troops,  who, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  were  already  retiring,  recaved 
contrary  orders;  and  the  Turks,  driven  again  out  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces^ occupied  Galatz  anew. 

The  conduct  of  the  negotiation  respecting  the  division  of^ 
Turkish  booty,  was  committed  to  the  chief  of  Napoleon's  dirrty 
who  was  at  the  same  time  head  of  his  secret  police,  and  as  such  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  U^ 
now  held  a  princely  rank  as  Duke  of  Rovigo,  and  was  on  this 
account  sent  to  Petersburg  with  this  and  similar  commissions.  In  t^e 
Russian  capital  the  £mperor  Alexander  and  the  duke  acted  s? 
rivals  in  the  art  of  dissimulation;  the  emperor  loaded  him  ^^ 
civilities  of  all  kinds,  as  some  compensation  for  the  coolness  and  coo- 
tempt  with  which  he  was  at  first  treated,  to  a  surprising  extent,  by 
the  empress-mother  and  the  Russian  nobility.  He  was,  ind^i 
soon  consoled,  as  the  slaves  of  the  czar  were  as  zealous  in  showing 
respect  in  the  presence  of  their  master,  as  they  were  gross  in  the^ 
insolence  when  not  under  his  observation.  The  accounts  which 
Savary  gives  us  of  the  political  principles  of  the  pious  emperor  ana 
his  chancellor,  and  their  complete  agreement  with  Napoleon's  mo- 
rality and  his  own,  would  be  quite  incredible  to  us,  did  he  not 
literally  quote  their  words.  Savary's  secret  report  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  partly  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  is  to  be  found  among 
the  fragments  of  Napoleon's  unprinted  correspondence.  A  con- 
tempt for  public  agreements,  and  tne  plunder  of  Sweden,  even  Wotq 
the  declaration  of  war,  astonish  us  less  than  Romanzow's  audacioi^ 
contempt  of  the  opinion  of  all  Europe.   Romanzow  alleges,  that  audi 
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men  as  tkej  were  &r  above  the  opinion  of  all  Europe,^  whicli  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  what  the  Emperor  Alexander  says  of  the 
Turks.t  Thibaudeau  has  given  so  correct  an  opinion  of  Doth  the 
emperors — of  the  nature  of  their  consultations — of  Savary  and  Ro- 
manzow,  that  we  could  not  possibly  better  express  our  own  views  of 
the  principles  of  all  autocratic  and  aristocratic  diplomatists,  by  what- 
ever names  they  may  be  called,  than  in  the  words  of  that  wnter4 

Turkey  would  at  that  time  undoubtedly  have  been  partitioned^  had 
Austria  been  willing  to  follow  the  numerous  gentle  hints  to  join  the 
alHance  of  the  emperors,  who  imagined  themselves  able  to  make  their 
will  the  right  and  law  of  all  nations;  or  if  Napoleon  had  not  found 
it  inconsistent  with  his  plans  to  bring  on  at  an  un&vourable  mo- 
ment a  new  war  with  Austria,  which  he  clearly  foresaw  in  1808.  The 
Rusfflans,  in  the  mean  time,  remained,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
year  1808,  in  quiet  possession  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  pre- 
viously evacuated  by  them,  and  ruled,  not  only  in  them,  but  ex- 
tended their  dominion  as  far  as  Belgrade,  because  the  new  Prince  of 
Servia  was  likewise  under  Russian  protection.  The  army  under  the 
command  of  the  grand  vizier,  which  lay  at  Adrianople  during  the 
winter  of  1807-1808,  diminished  during  the  continuance  of  the 
truce  of  Slobosia  to  a  few  thousand  men,  because,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  the  Janissaries  returned  to  tiieir  homes  in  winter;  it 
again  increased,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  Bairactar's 
army,  which  was  organised  on  the  new  European  principle,  was 
computed  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men;  it  remained  on 
the  Danube,  till  its  leader,  at  length,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
anaxchy  prevailing  in  Constantinople. 

*  ^  L'Eorope  ne  dka  lien.  Qu'est  rEurope?  Qu'est  eUe,  ai  oe  n'est  entre  yoqs 
etnooB?** 

t  Fbr  Sayaiy's  report  to  the  Emperor,  see  "  CorreBpondence  in^dite  de  Kapoleon 
Boxu^iarte,'*  &c.,  yoI.  yu.,  pp.  364-384.  In  p.  875,  it  proceeds  as  follows:  ''A  la 
lecture  de  oette  demi^re  repliqne  de  ma  part,  I'Iknpereiir  Alexandre  se  prit  k  xireet 
me  dit:  Ma  foi,  tont  ce  que  l^Empereur  yondra.  Je  compte  nniquement  snr  lul. 
Je  Tons  dirai  m^me,  que,  dans  nos  conyersations  de  Tilsit,  il  m'a  souyent  dit>  qull 
ne  tenait  pas  &  T^yacaation  de  la  Moldayie  et  de  la  Wallachie,  qu'on  la  traxnerait  en 
longueur  pour  se  diepemer^  et  qn^il  iCikut  pas  poesible  de  eouffirir  plus  iongtempe  lee  Turce 
en  Europe^  il  me  laiseait  mSme  enirevoir  le  projet  de  lee  jeter  en  Asie ;  ce  n^est  qu*ensuiie 
qu*U  eet  reoenu a leur  kuseer  Qmetantawple  et  quelques promncee  eiwironmmtea" 

X  Thibaudeau,  "  Empire^**  yol.  iii.,  p.  222.  **  Cette  affaire  fut  trait^e  yerhalemenfe 
dans  des  entretiens  de  Sayaiy  ayec  Alexandre,  et  ensuite  ayec  le  ministre  Boman- 
zov.  Mettani  de  cotS  toute  finesse  diplomatique  on  t^expliquefranchement  comme  datx 
ehqfe  de  bande  sur  un  portage  de  hutin.  Alexandre  disait  qu'i  Tilsit  Napol^n  lui 
ayant  promis  les  prindpaut^s,  il  redamalt  Teffet  de  eette  promesse,  paicequ'il  yalait 
mieux  les  garder  pendant  qu'on  j  6tait,  que  de  les  evacuer  pour  y  reyenir.  n 
B'etait  d^jlL  assez  d^popularis^  aux  yeux  de  sa  nation  en  declarant  la  guerre  k  TAngle- 
teite  et  a  la  SuMe,  il  faiUait  du  moins  qu'il  pilt  lui  pr^sentir  les  j>rinclpaut6s  comme 
compensation.  II  s'agissait,  non  de  chicaner,  mais  de  s'obliger  a  I'enyie  Tun  Tautre. 
Ou  pouyait  adder  beauooup  Napol^n,  on  le  youlait,  U  serait  content,  toigours  con- 
tent. S*inquieterait-on  de  I'Europe?  Elle  ne  dirait  rien.  Qu'^tait  TEurope?  Oil 
€taH  a&e?  si  ce  n'<6tait  entre  la  Russie  et  la  France?  La  logique  de  Sayaiy  ^tait 
fidUe  centre  ses  arguments;  il  ne  dit  ni  oui  ni  non.  Toute  Tannee  se  passa  k  dls^ 
puter  BUT  le  lien,  oS  se  tiendraient  les  negotiations;  la  Russie  les  youlait  en  Mol- 
dayie, Napoleon  it  Paris."  Compare  with  this  Bignon's  miserable  trash  in  yol.  yii, 
cb.  74,  of  his  wcftk. 
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Mustapha  Bairactar  had  at  an  earlier  period  served  with  sreat 
renown  under  Tarsanik  Oglu;  he  distinguished  himself  pardcuiarly 
in  the  war  against  Paswan  Offlu,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  was 
appointed  Pai^a  of  Rustschuk.  Of  all  the  Turkish  generals  he  was 
tne  one  who  had  most  zealously  co-operated  with  Selim  in  his  im- 
provements, and,  therefore,  was  least  of  all  satisfied  with  Mustapha's 
elevation  and  the  reigning  anarchy.  After  SeHm's  deposition,  he 
remained  for  some  time  perfectly  quiet;  but  the  misconduct  of  the 
Janissaries  under  the  restored  chie&,  whom  Selim  had  removed,  no 
sooner  became  very  gross  than  he  set  out  with  his  army  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  invited  the  grand  vizier  to  join  him,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  mischief  in  the  capital.  When  he  arrived  at  Adrianople, 
he  found  that  the  army  of  the  grand  vizier  had  again  considerably 
increased,  by  the  gradual  return  of  the  soldiers  from  their  homes; 
but  neither  the  vizier  nor  his  army  was  favourable  to  the  innova- 
tions. When,  therefore,  Bairactar  invited  the  grand  vizier  to 
march  with  him,  he  did  not  inform  him  of  his  deSgn  to  reinstate 
Selim  on  his  throne.  Twenty  days  elapsed  before  the  grand  vizier 
resolved  to  unite  his  army  with  that  of  Bairactar,  and  to  march  to 
Ck>nstantinople.  On  the  arrival  of  the  two  generals  with  their 
armies  in  tlie  capital,  in  July,  1808,  they  were  verj  honourably 
received  by  Sultan  Mustapha,  and  to  him  the  grand  vizier  remained 
faithful.  He  allied  himself  closely  to  the  party  of  the  ulemas  and 
the  aga  of  the  Janissaries;  whilst  Bairactar,  on  the  contrary,  rein- 
forced his  troops  by  the  addition  of  some  thousands  of  sailors. 

Bairactar  no  sooner  felt  himself  strong  enough  than  he  began  to 
prosecute  the  design  for  which,  properly  speaking,  he  had  come  to 
Constantinople.     He  first  of  all  removed  some  of  the  highest  ofiiceis 
of  state  from  their  positions,  and  then  compelled  the  sultan  to 
appoint  him  generalissimo.     At  last  he  summoned  the  chief  of  the 
Janissaries,  the  mufti,  and  the  ulemas,  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
vizier,  whom  he   dismissed  from  his  office  and  deprived  of  the 
insignia  of  his  dignity.     All  this  took  place  without  the  Seraglio, 
the  doors  of  which  were  closed.     On  the  28th  of  July,  Bairactar,  at 
the  head  of  his  followers,  first  presented  himself  before  the  Seraglio, 
and  sent  in  the  mufti  and  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries  to  inform  the 
sultan  of  his  wishes. 

He  caused  the  sultan  to  be  informed,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge 
his  right  to  the  throne,  and  that  he  would  continue  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  before  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  till  the  deposed 
Selim  was  restored.  The  soldiers,  and  their  leader,  waited  long  in 
vain ;  at  length,  when  they  broke  open  the  gates,  Mustapha  caused 
the  head  of  Selim,  who  had  been  cruelly  murdered  at  his  command, 
to  be  thrown  over  the  wall.  This  murder  was  followed  by  a  bloody 
revenge,  when  Bairactar  and  his  followers  forced  their  way  into  the 
palace.  Mustapha  IV.  was  thrown  into  prison,  his  brother  Mahomed 
proclaimed  emperor,  and  the  grand  vizier  and  the  mufti  drowned 
in  the  Bosphorus.    All  those  who,  under  Mustapha,  had  taken  any 
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share  in  the  government,  were  beheaded,  and  their  heads,  according 
to  custom,  stuck  up  over  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio. 

Sultan  Mahomea  was  the  mere  creature  of  Bairactar,  who  collected 
an  army,  without  saying  for  what  purpose  it  was  designed,  and  at 
the  same  time  restored  all  Selim's  military  regulations. 

The  Nizami  Gredid,  whom  Bairactar  favoured,  were  the  detestation 
of  the  Janissaries,  and  of  the  whole  orthodox  and  conservative  popu- 
lation of  the  capital;  the  consequence  was  a  general  insurrection  on 
the  14th  of  November.  In  spite  of  a  vigorous  defence,  Bairactar 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the  strong  building  into  which 
he  had  ned  for  safety  was  stormed  by  the  enraged  fanatics.  The 
building  contained  a  powder-magazine — and  Bairactar  no  sooner  saw 
his  cause  lost,  and  tne  house  filled  with  people,  than  he  blew  up 
himself  and  his  followers.  The  capital  now  became  a  prey  to  the  rude 
soldiers;  nothing  but  murder  and  robbery  prevailed  for  some  days, 
and  whole  rows  of  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Sultan  Mahomed, 
too,  would  have  been  murdered,  had  he  not  accidentally  been  the 
only  male  scion  of  the  imperial  family;  he  was,  however,  obliged 
completely  to  change  his  ministry,  and  resign  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  ulemas  and  the 
Janissaries.  He  thenceforward  left  to  them  all  the  business  of  the 
state,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  factions  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
harem  alone. 

As  our  object  here,  and  subsequently,  is  only  to  touch  upon  Turkish 
affiiirs,  in  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  those  of  England,  Russia, 
and  France,  during  the  time  of  Napoleon's  Empire,  we  shall  not  enter 
at  all  into  any  consideration  of  the  internal  state  of  the  empire,  but 
merely  observe  that  it  very  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  has  been  the  theme  of  praise  of  the  imaginative,  of  jurists,  and 
knights.  The  nature  of  this  condition  may  be  most  truly  conceived, 
by  quoting,  as  we  shall  do  in  a  note,  the  hattischerif,  or  proclamation 
in  Uvour  of  the  Janissaries  and  the  conservative  Jesuits  of  Islam, 
addressed  to  the  murdering  and  plundering  Janissaries  in  Constanti- 
nople.* 

During  the  disturbances  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  foreira  relations  continued  the  same  as  they  were  in  the 
year  1 807 ,  immediately  after  the  truce  of  Slobosia.  When  Napoleon's 
plan  of  removing  the  negotiations  respecting  a  peace  between  the 

*  *<  Be  it  known  to  all  men,"  so  it  runs,  "  that  I  have  made  peace  with  my  old 
troops,  the  Janissaries,  and  hereby  declare  all  those  to  be  enemies  of  myself  and  my 
empire,  who  shall  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  discipline  of  my  army  the  system 
adopted  among  the  unbdieFers;  know,  also,  that  the  two  pashas,  who  were  fayou- 
lites  of  this  detestable  practice,  hare  been  banished  from  the  comitry,  and  given 
np  to  the  yengeanoe  of  all  good  Musselmen,  who  may  put  them  to  death  if  they 
attempt  to  return  to  the  territories  of  Osman.  Take  notice,  particularly,  that  I 
prize  most  highly  our  old  troops,  for  the  brave  men  of  whom  they  consist  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  renown  by  the  most  splendid  victories.  We  declare  that  they 
alone  are  sSll  able  to  prove  themselves  the  stay  of  the  empire.  It  is  also  hereby 
made  known  that  the  present  firman  has  been  written  by  us  in  order  to  give  you  a 
public  testimony  of  our  gratitude." 
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Bqarimiw  and  the  Turks  to  Pazia  fiuled  of  suooeflBt  he^  found  it 
advisable,  in  consequence  of  an  impending  ^vvar  with  Aosfana^  to  give 
the  Talks  into  the  nands  of  the  Bussians.  One  of  the  Aie£  causes 
of  the  war  between  Fiance  and  Austna  in  1809  was  the  dooe  waiaa 
between  Austria  and  England  in  reference  to  Tnrkidi  bSEuxs,  which 
appeared  in  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Paget  and  Baron  ynax  Stfizmer, 
the  y^tfcgli*^  and  Austrian  ambaflsadors  in  Constantinople.  It  wis 
the  Austrians  who  mediated  the  peace  between  Kng<ftncl  and  the 
Turksi  which  was  concluded  on  the  5th  of  Jannar7,  1809;  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Turks  refiiaed  to  cede  Moldaria  and 
Wallachia  to  the  Russians^  at  the  congress  of  Jaasy,  aa  th^  had 
formerly  done  at  Bucharest.  This  led  to  a  new  war,  to  wluch  we 
must  anerwards  refer. 


B. — ^rSANCS,  QXEMAJrr,  JTAhT. 

1. — ^AliEXANDEB  AKD  NAPOLEON  —  THE  LATEST  CABOLIKGIAN 
n>EA8  AN1>  AUTOGBACT — GEBMANT  AND  ITAI«T  TBEAXSD  AS 
FBENCH  PBOTINGES. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  Savary,  in  his 
report  to  Napoleon,  proceeds  upon  Ae  piinciidey  that  ue  two 
emperors  should  constantly  aim  at  the  extinction  of  the  indCTca- 
dence  of  the  nations  of  the  continent,  and  of  all  individual  fieeoom 
either  by  the  Eusaan  or  the  French  antoccacy,  and  the  subatitiition 
of  military  power  for  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the  pewle.  Both 
emperors  were  convinced  tlu^  their  will  was  the  best,  ana  that  tfray 
haa  much  more  correct  ideas  of  die  objects  of  all  political  constttn- 
tions  than  the  whole  of  the  defenders  of  popular  rights.  We  bet 
justified  in  coming  to  this  condnsion  with  xei^eet  to  Ri^leon,  fiom 
all  that  his  rektions,  friends,  and  servants,  say  of  his  kmdly  diapoa- 
tion,  when  neither  politics  nor  ambition  was  in  qnestion.  We 
have  shown,  and  will  further  show,  that  he  sdected  bad  means  for 
accomplishing  good  objects;  and  the  blame  in  most  cases  belcmged 
to  those  servile  creatures  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  enq^yed 
for  any  and  every  purpose. 

As  Napdeon,  however  good  and  great  his  views  were,  almost 
always  exposed  them  to  suspicion  by  the  instruments  he  uaed,  ao 
Alexander's  actions  very  often  presented  a  complete  contradiction 
to  his  intentions  and  words.  Napoleon  was  a  creature  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  filled  with  its  ideas;  Alexander  was  a  pupil  of  TaIumi-w*^ 
the  republican,  and  the  actions  of  bodi,  therefore^  formed  but  too 
often  a  contrast  with  their  language  and  principles.  Alexander 
mild  and  gentle;  but  he  was  attended  during  nis  whole  life  by 
Other's  coarse  and  rude  servant,  Genend  Arackdheje^  wkose 
name  was  a  terror  to  every  one,  who  watched  over  and  sappresBod 
every  breath  of  freedom,  and  yet  still  remained  the  confidential 
firiend  of  the  visionary  emperor  till  his  very  death.    Alexander 
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zational  and  tolerant,  the  noble  Alesander  Turgenieff  conducted  the 
ministry  of  public  worship,  and  yet  the  emperor  a&cted  a  slavish 
reverence  for  the  ignorant  monks  and  extravagant  &natics  of  the 
Greek  church. 

As  to  Napoleon^  whose  power  and  glory  reached  its  highest  point 
by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  at  this  time  exalted  as  an  idol,  before 
whom  princes,  nobles,  clergy,  and  people,  always  ready  to  reverence 
mere  outward  greatness  and  outward  effect,  bowed  down  in  adora- 
tion, and  to  wnom  they  willingly  offered  in  sacrifice  the  highest 
blessings  of  mankind.  It  is  some  consolation  to  the  (xermans^  that, 
just  at  this  time  of  idolatry,  there  arose  a  great  number  of  noble- 
minded  men,  bound  together  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  right,  of  virtue  and  German  nationality; 
because  they  would  not,  like  the  French,  suffer  themselves  to  be  in- 
duced, by  tne  bombast  of  the  bulletins,  to  take  apparent  greatness 
for  real— the  outward  show  for  the  inward  reality.  The  French  alto- 
gether forgot  £reedom,  because  the  dictatorship  of  their  Emperor 
nattered  their  national  vanity;  because  their  ruler,  who  overthrew 
kings,  elevated  Frenchmen  of  the  humblest  class  to  the  rank  of 
princess—everywhere  placed  Frenchmen  in  the  administration  of  the 
governments  of  other  countries,  and  enriched  them  with  the  spoils 
of  all  nations.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  became  con- 
tinually more  obvious,  that  the  great  man  who,  since  his  adoption  of 
the  imperial  title,  had  been  led  astray  by  a  false  conception  of  Char- 
lemagne, would,  in  future,  be  hurried  on  from  one  step  to  another, 
till  he  overthrew  himself.  It  was  clear  that  one  war  would  lead  to 
another;  and  that  he  could  not  remain  quiet,  till  he  had  either 
brought  everything  into  subjection,  or  till  he  himself  was  plunged 
into  the  pit  which  he  had  digged.  Men,  such  as  Von  Stem,  Yon 
Schl&den,  Canning,  many  of  the  Austrian  ministers,  and  Gentz,  long 
suspected  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  ruin  himself;  he  ought  to  have 
taken  council  from  his  enemies.  He,  however,  took  no  warning — he 
surrounded  himself  with  Frenchmen,  who  were  like-minded,  and 
accomplices  with  those  who  imdermined  the  ground  beneath  his  feet; 
he,  therefore,  listened  to  the  advice  of  Talleyrand  and  of  his  own 
fitmily,  who  confounded  splendour  with  greatness.  As  there  are  nu- 
merous works  which  have  given  a  minute  and  full  account  of  all  Na- 
poleon's merits — and  Thiers  has  recently  exhausted  all  that  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  Napolecm's  institutions — ^we  shall  not  refer  to  his 
laws  and  administrative  regulations,  but  confine  ourselves  to  that 
alone  which  refers  to  the  liberation  of  Europe.  With  this  view, 
we  must  first  show  how  the  giddiness  of  greatness  seized  him; 
how  he  changed  the  institutions  and  measures  adopted  by  himself,  and 
calculated  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  not  for  autocracy, 
from  free  to  autocratic  objects,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  every 
trace  of  freedom  must  necessarily  disappear. 

No  doubt   can  be   entertained  that  Bonaparte's  dominion  was 
salutary  to  those  countries  whose  institutions  he  altered  from  the  very 
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ibundatioDs;  for,  by  the  intxoduction  of  a  selection  of  the  wisest 
deductions  of  the  most  experienced  and  ablest  men,  who  had  been 
active  in  the  revolution,  tie  rooted  out  all  traces  of  the  feadalisra, 
castes,  and  hierarchy,  of  the  middle  ages,  which  were  wholly  incon- 
nstent  with  the  condition  of  men  in  modem  times.  Unhappily, 
from  1804,  he  added  new  evils  to  the  old,  which  he  scarcely,  in  any 
case,  completely  removed.  In  the  later  period  of  his  sway,  this  traa 
almost  univcrsuUy  the  case.  When  he  introduced  anything  new, 
after  1806,  it  was  almost  always  merely  a  mutilation  of  something 
old  under  a  new  name.  We,  therefore,  willingly  concur  in 
the  commendations  which  the  French  are  never  weary  in  bestowing, 
on  his  patience,  perseverance,  and  his  skill  in  hitting  the  right  point 
which  he  showed  in  the  consultations,  concerning  laws  of  all  tinis 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  minutes  of  the  discussion  on  the  new  system 
of  laws.  It  clearly  appears,  from  these  minutes,  and  from  the  notes 
written  down  by  the  elder  Pelet,  in  the  sittings  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  published  by  his  son,  with  what  instinctive  penetration  he 
immediately  perceived,  in  the  case  of  every  law — nay,  in  the  special 
applications  of  every  clause— not  only  what  at  this  moment  wodd 
ol^truct  his  own  objects  as  a  ruler,  but  also  what  might  be  hurtful 
to  them  in  future.  We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  most  suitable  to  our 
purely  historical  and  general  object,  to  show  by  some  stiiking 
examples  -how  he,  by  degrees,  altered  all  the  laws  and  ordinances, 
borrowed  from  the  archives  of  the  republic,  and  drawn  up  by  the 
ablest  politicians  of  the  republic,  whom  he  converted  into  imperisl 
councillors,  which  made  his  reign  salutary ;  and  bow,  by  very  small 
changes,  he  everywhere  rooted  out  every  trace  of  freedom  and  seu- 
government  on  the  part  of  the  people.  True  it  is,  there  was  still 
preserved  the  name  of  a  representation  of  the  people:  the  inviolable 
freedom  of  the  person,  equality  before  the  law,  the  right  to  speak 
and  write  freely,  to  be  answerable  for  conduct  to  tlie  law  and  a 
jury,  and  not  to  the  police  and  gendarmes^  but  the  things  theni* 
selves  were  gone.     There  was  still  the  form  of  freedom,  but  none  of 

the  substance. 

* 

The  senate  and  the  council  of  state,  who  were  mere  labourers  in 
Napoleon^s  vineyard,  gave  the  appearance  of  legality  to  the  Emperors 
most  arbitrary  decisions;  and  the  miserable  senators,  instead  ot 
making  representations,  congratulated  the  people  on  the  introduction 
of  those  Russian  forms.  In  this  way  the  Emperor,  without  ever  con- 
sulting the  legislature,  in  the  course  of  only  four  months  aiWr  tn^ 
conscription  of  1807,  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate,  called  into  active 
service  80,000  men  of  the  conscription  of  1808;  and  added  even  to 
this,  five  legions  of  reserves.  We  are  ashamed  to  record  the  flattenes 
which  such  men  as  Cambacer^s,  Regnault,  and  Lacep^de^  at  that 
time,  clothed  in  splendid,  but  empty  phraseology,  or  the  meanness 
which  the  whole  servile  senate  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  time  at  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Tilsit,  Fontanes,  a 
creature  of  liis  sister,  a  rhetorician  and  phrase-maker  of  the  old  re^^*^* 
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was  president  of  the  legislative  body,  at  length  called  together  in 
August.  The  first  thing  that  took  place  was  a  change  of  the  civil 
code  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  consulate,  adapted  completely  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  absolute  monarchies.  It  was  now  denominated  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  in  the  text  of  the  laws,  the  word  subjects  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  citizens — state  for  nation — empire  for  republic.  Sub- 
stitution, which  had  been  previously  forbidden,  was  now  granted  to 
those  who  held  imperial  fiefs,  and  the  article  relating  to  primogeniture 
was  so  drawn  up  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  founding  a  class  of  new 
hereditary  nobihty.  The  legal  interpretation  of  the  law,  in  cases  in 
which  the  Court  of  Cassation  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  its  meaning, 
was  not  to  be  referred  to  the  legislature  whence  it  emanated,  but 
altogether,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  the  imperial  council  of 
state.*  Did  we  sufier  ourselves  to  enter  into  legal  minutisB,  it  would 
be  easy  for  us  to  prove,  that  in  this  revision  of  the  laws,  framed  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  the  same  course  was  pursued  to  please  Napo- 
leon, which  was  followed  by  Trebonian  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
Roman  pandects  to  satisfy  Justinian.  Without  going  further  into 
the  question  of  imperial  legislation,  we  shall  only  refer,  by  way  of 
example,  to  some  of  the  changes  of  the  institutions  of  the  consulate, 
which  were  made  altogether  in  the  spirit  of,  and  with  a  view  to,  an 
absolute  monarchy. 

Among  the  changes  made  in  this  absolute  direction,  we  must  men- 
tion, first  of  all,  that  of  the  manner  of  appointing  the  judges.  In 
future,  all  judges  were  to  be  nominated  immediately  by  the  Emperor; 
whereas  previously  he  had  only  the  privilege  of  selecting  from  a  list 
of  names  submitted  to  him.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  want  of 
openness,  honesty,  and  truth,  in  everything  proceeding  from  the 
cabinet,  may  be  seen  in  the  underhand  manner  in  which  these  new 
arrangements  were  effected,  and  the  soplfistical  manner  in  which 
they  were  defended.  The  independence  of  the  judges  from  the 
government  was  in  appearance  maintained,  but  in  fact  so  diminished, 
that  means  enough  were  given  to  the  government  to  procure  judges 
suited  to  their  purposes,  it  was  determined  that  every  judge  should 
be  liable  to  removal  at  pleasure  till  he  was  of  five  years'  standing  in 
his  office;  and  with  respect  to  those  who  had  been  longer  in  office 
than  five  years,  so  many  corporal  and  other  disqualifications  were 
assigned  as  causes  of  removal,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  man  who  might  not  be  brought  under  some  of  the  categories 
of  disqualification.  Things  were  still  worse  with  the  case  of  the 
legislature.  The  members  of  the  tribunate  were  deprived  of  all 
pubhc  respect  and  influence  by  the  reduction  of  their  number  to 
fifty,  and  by  being  rendered  onljr  capable  of  being  consulted  in  sections 
or  committees;  and  yet  the  tnbunate  appeared  as  a  college  or  body 
independent  of  the  Emperor,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  new- 
system,  however  submissive  the  poor  fifty,  since  the  reduction  of  their 
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•  In  former  times  the  phrase  was,  **  Le  roi  en  son  conseaj"  in  Napoleon's, 
L'  Bmpereur  en  son  conseiL" 
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number,  had  pnnred  themselves.  On  the  iMi  of  August,  1807,  the 
tribunate  therefore  wasaltogether  abolished ;  and  yet  Boulay,  one  of  the 
fluent  sophists  of  the  revolution,  pnmounoed  upon  it  a  splendid  fiuiend 
oration.  The  rump  of  the  assemblies  o£  the  states,  soTereign  since 
1789  (the  so-called  legislative  bodies),  was  also  completely  changed. 
No  one  was  now  any  longer  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  dT  the  legis- 
lature who  was  under  forty  years  of  age.  The  particular  sections,  to 
whose  department  any  proposed  law  was  to  be  submitted,  were 
further  required  in  every  case  to  come  to  a  complete  agreement  with 
the  three  members  of  the  council  of  state,  by  whom  the  bill  was  kid 
before  them,  before  it  could  be  brought  to  a  discussion  in  a  foil  meet- 
ing of  the  body.  Notwithstanding  this,  Fontanes  was  bold  enough 
to  allege  that  the  legislative  bodies,  by  die  abolition  of  the  tribunate, 
had  recovered  all  uie  distinction  and  privil^es  of  the  l^^slatiTe 
assemblies  of  the  time  from  1789  till  1800.  This  all^ation  rouses 
the  indignation  even  of  a  member  of  Napoleon's  council  of  state.* 

At  the  same  moment  in  which  those  institutions,  which  the 
new  state  of  things  had  found  necessaiy,  in  order  to  replace  the 
decayed  or  destroyed  establishments  of  the  middle  ages-— that  is,  all 
those  which,  since  1789,  had  secured  to  the  nation  a  share  in  ibe 
legislative  power — ^were  abolished  or  mutilated,  Napoleon  meditatod 
the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of  knights  and  nobles,  combined  with 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  orders  rooted  out  by  the  revolution.  The 
first  step  towards  the  renewal  of  the  abolished  privileges  of  noble  and 
other  proprietors  in  France,  was  the  permission  granted  to  the 
generab,  diplomatists,  or  other  favourites,  to  whom  he  had  presented 
domains,  estates,  and  lordships,  in  conquered  countries  as  fi^,  to  sdl 
them,  and  to  replace  them  by  the  purchase  of  similar  estates  in 
France.  When  the  next  great  step  towards  the  restoratioa  of  the 
old  rigimej  to  which  we  uiall  now  advert,  was  taken,  there  was  a 
general  rejoicing  in  all  countries  amongst  those  who,  becanse  they 
were  destitute  either  of  virtues  or  merits  of  any  kind,  had  as  yet  had 
nothing  to  console  them  for  the  lees  of  those  privileges  which  came 

*  We  here  gire  the  irords  in  which  Thibaudeaii  condndes  the  84th  chapter  of  hi« 
book:  <<  Dot^  des  depomlles  da  trihimat  le  cocps  l^gielmtif  en  rddit^  ne  gagiuut 
rien.  Son  president.  Fontanel,  le  Mrait  bien,  et  xbhtaxt  1  &▲  ccnisczBiCB  st  a 
LA  France  los89u*il  AMNOM9Arr  que  la  maiest^  des  assemblages  natiokales 
ALLAiT  EENAiTRE.  En  Tain  on  donnait  anx  membreB  des  commiBsions  la  fhculte 
d'«zpo«er  derant  le  oorpa  l^gidiUaf  lenr  opmion  ccmtraire  auz  projeta  de  loi,  jamab 
its  n'en  feront  naage;  ill  a'accorderont  tomoora  aTSc  lea  eonaeilkr  d'etat.*  In 
order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  aophuta  of  the  reyolotion  mined  the  great 
man  by  Bcandalous  llatteiy,  we  will  jnat  add  to  this  obvioas  falsehood  of  the 
president  of  the  legislatiTe  bodiei  the  shamelesslj  exaggerated  language  in  wMcfa 
Lacepdde,  the  president  of  the  senate,  greeted  Napdeon  on  Jnly  SStfa,  1807,  on  his 
return  to  Paris.  He  says,  first:  "  On  ne  peat  plus  louer  dignement  V.  H.;  -votre 
gloire  est  trop  haute,  U  fiiudrait  Stre  plad  \  la  distance  de  la  poet^rite  poor 
dtouTTir  son  immense  ti^Tatton."  He  next  alleges,  what  was  also  ndicaoosly  al- 
leged  by  others*  although  Laoepkle  and  his  coUeegQes  did  not  eer^uu^  bvhewe  H 
nor  could  belieye  it:  ^"  Eloign^  de  quatre  cents  lieues  de  sa  capitale^  Napoleon 
a  seul  gouTem6  son  Taste  empire,  seal  im^im^  le  mouTenent  i  tons  lea  TOSBorts  de 
1  adnunistration  la  plus  ^tendue,"  &c^  &c. 
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merely  bj  infaeritanoe,  and  were  to  be  obtained  and  enjoyed  with- 
ont  any  deserts  whatever.  Napoleon  himself  did  not  inde^  win 
their  favGur,  because  they  readily  perceived  that  these  new  insttta- 
tions  were  not  precisely  the  same  as  they  had  eirjoyed  b^ore;  but 
¥dth  sure  tact  they  anticipated  the  abearance  of  lustorical  jurists,  as 
soon  as  the  military  empire  was  destroyed,  who  would  take  care,  as 
is  done  in  our  own  days,  that  the  reign  of  pardiment  and  the  great 
seal  should  revive. 

After  1806,  new  grand  feudatories,  feudal  titles,  and  acrns  of 
dukes,  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  rommg  up,  with  all  the  official 
privileges  belonging  to  them.  Two  tormer  sergeants,  one  of  whom 
was  married  to  a  washerwoman,  and  the  other  to  a  woman  who  died 
in  an  hospital  (Lefebvre  and  Junot),  were  created  dukes;  dburke  was 
made  Count  of  Hiineburg,  and  received  estates  in  Halberstadt  and 
Hanover.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  a  new  edict  for  die  insti- 
tution of  a  class  of  nobiHt;^.  The  old  viscounts  and  marquises,  whose 
name  was  l^on,  immediately  reappeared  when  Napoleon  formed 
a  new  order  of  nobles  from  the  sons  of  the  revolutian.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  created  either  viscounts  or  marquise,  especially  because 
a  certain  decree  of  ridicule  attached  to  the  last  title,  but  he  formally 
recognised  the  titles  of  those  who  had  borne  them  before  1789.  T^ 
vain  Gambao^r^,  the  greatest  historical  jurist  of  the  Rdgn  of  Terror 
find  the  Empire,  took  the  leading  part  in  settling  the  resolution  of 
the  senate  of  the  11th  of  May,  1808,  by  virtue  of  which  the  here- 
ditary nobilily,  with  all  its  feudal  distinctions,  was  restored.  The 
various  gradations  of  this  distinctive  order,  so  completely  in  contra- 
diction to  all  ilke  demands  of  the  age,  and  even  to  prevailing  usages, 
consisted  of  princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons.  Those  only  who  en- 
joyed the  pnvileges  of  nobilitv  were  allowed  to  form  majorats^  or 
to  create  a  hereditary  property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of 
the  chidf  of  the  family.  The  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  were  to 
be  princes,  with  the  title  of  serene  hiffknesB  ;  their  sons  to  be  dukes,  as 
soon  as  the  father  was  able  to  found  a  mqjcrat  of  200,000  francs 
yearly  income.  All  ministers  of  state,  senators,  members  of  the 
council  of  state,  pieaideDts  of  the  legislative  body,  and  archbishops, 
were  by  virtue  of  their  office  to  enjoy  the  title  and  rank  of  counts, 
to  which  we  merely  incidentally  advert,  as  we  have  no  idea  of  enu- 
merating the  names  of  all  those  offices  and  conditions  which  enti- 
tled their  occupants  to  the  title  and  privil^es  of  barons.  As 
all  these  titles  were  made  hereditary,  the  continent,  in  which  the  old 
nobility  were  still  veiy  numerous,  was  soon  inundated  with  a  legion 
of  newly-made  counts,  barons,  and  knights,  who,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  live  suitably  to  their  rank,  as  it  was  called,  sucked  the  blood 
of  the  people  like  vampires.  The  pahiy  German  princes,  particu- 
larly the  Tsmg  of  Wirtemburg,  made  no  delay  in  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great  man  whose  servants  thCT  were.  They  did  not, 
like  Napoleon,  see  in  these  titles  rewards  ror  service,  but  merely  a 
new  piece  of  tinsel,  as  an  ornament  to  the  creatures  who  figured 
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in  their  ante-rooms  and  at  their  courts.  Men  whose  lives  would 
not  have  borne  investigation,  were  no  sooner  decked  out  with 
titles,  than  histoiy  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  were  also  neces- 
sarily mystified  and  restricted.  For  this  purpose,  too,  a  great  nvm 
suffered  himself  to  be  made  an  instrument,  who,  with  all  his  de- 
ficiencies and  faults^  had  no  need  to  fear  true  history,  till  he  became 
small  in  great  things,  because  he  wished  to  be  great  in  small  things. 
The  idea  of  sharing  the  despotic  rule  and  the  bloody  police  over 
the  miserable  and  cowardly  governments  of  the  continent,  with  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  was  matured  in  Tilsit,  where  Sweden  and  the 
Turkish  Empire  were  sacrificed  to  the  alliance  by  the  one  autocrat, 
and  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  other.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  became 
desirous  of  beinff  ^at,  after  the  fashion  of  Russia  and  Austria,  ho 
was  necessarily  ooliged  to  suppress  all  intellectual  movement  and  ac- 
tivity in  his  states,  as  they  had  done  in  theirs. 

The  steps  taken  to  make  even  the  literature  imperial,  rapidly 
followed  one  another  as  early  as  1807.  On  the  27th  of  Noyember 
a  decree  was  issued,  which  at  once  reduced  the  press  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  before  the  revolution.  A  commission  for 
licensing  publications  was  appointed;  and  booksellers  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  selling  any  oook  whatever  which  had  not  been 
previously  submitted  for  revision,  that  is,  which  had  not  obtained 
imperial  approbation.  The  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
became  doubly  injurious,  because  Napoleon  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  astray  by  an  idea,  which  has  led  astray  many  of  the  pnBces  of 
our  days,  and  especially  the  government  of  Austria — that  g^a^ 
political  advantage  would  accrue  from  a  great  prominence  being  giy€° 
to  that  religion  of  usages  and  ceremonies  to  which  his  mother,  wif<?i 
sisters,  step-daughters,  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  were  attached.  In  ^^ 
case,  therefore,  of  worship,  he  feU  into  a  similar  contradiction  to 
himself,  as  he  did  with  respect  to  the  value  of  orders  and  nobility< 
He  was  led  to  entertain  the  idea  that  a  hierarchy  and  superstitions 
constitute  the  support  of  every  absolute  government;  the  same 
opinion  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Louis  Philippe,  because  he  thinb 
and  says,  that  France  is  not  to  be  governed  except  by  the  aid  ol 
Jesuits — only  they  must  be  rendered  incapable  of  mischief.  The 
ladies  were  deluded  by  Chateaubriand  and  the  men  of  the  romantic 
school,  who,  at  the  same  time,  mystified  Germans  also.  Napoleon 
was  therefore  induced  to  protect  and  encourage  the  Trappists,  ana 
to  commit  the  primary  instruction  to  monks  of  the  pious  schools; 
to  consent  that  a  pope's  brief  should  be  published,  ffranting  indul- 
gences to  those  who  visited  the  calvaries ;  and,  finalfy,  he  favoured 
even  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Jesuits  in  honour  of  the  heart  of 
Jesus  and  the  system  of  missions ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  zeal  of  a 
set  of  very  ignorant  priests  f^ainst  every  description  of  rational 
religious  worship  and  belief.  He  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  warned 
by  particular  occurrences,  which  resulted  from  this  course,  that  he 
was  alienating  from  himself  the  friends  of  the  revolution  without 
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gaining  the  ffood-will  of  their  opponents ;  although  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  deal  after  a  military  fashion,  even  with  the  priests,  when 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  nis  ambition.  A  single  example  will 
serve  to  show  the  maimer  in  which  he  dealt  with  religious  affairs  as 
soon  as  his  personal  objects  were  at  stake. 

Napoleon  most  foolishly  attached  ^reat  importance  to  everything 
which  was  an  obiect  of  respect  or  mterest  to  the  elite  of  the  old 
riffime,'  the  Abbe  Frassinous,  who  at  a  later  period  played  a  part 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XVUI.^  as  half  Jesuit  and  half  man  of  the 
world,  excited  his  resentment  by  a  species  of  opposition  theology 
which  he  propounded  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice.  His  meetings^ 
which  were  very  numerously  attended  by  all  the  friends  of  the  old 
regime  J  and  all  the  members  of  the  old  nobility,  and  especially  the 
ladies,  were  called  "lectures  ok  religious  instruction;  and 
the  Emperor  soon  became  so  angry  at  the  numerous  attendance  on 
these  legitimist  lectures  that  he  caused,  not  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities^  but  the  police  to  interfere.  The  prefect  of  police  summoned 
the  abb6  to  his  presence;  the  latter  appealed  to  the  minister  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  who  sided  with  him;  when,  however,  the  affair 
was  brought  before  the  Emperor,  he  sustained  the  prefect  of  police, 
and  the  abb^  was  compelled  to  cease  his  lectures. 

The  states  recently  organised  by  Napoleon  were  indeed  dreadfully 
oppressed  by  him,  and  by  the  French  in  general;  but  through  him 
the^  obtained  a  share  in  the  immense  advantages  of  the  rev^ution, 
which  they  never  would  have  attained,  had  not  the  Emperor,  with- 
out entering  into  long  consultations  with  the  Germans  who  were 
parties  concerned,  like  a  military  dictator,  levelled  the  ground  for 
the  erection  of  a  completely  new  edifice.  We  admit,  therefore,  that 
Germany  was  vastly  indeoted  to  him;  but  that  can  just  as  little 
induce  us  to  idolise  him  as  to  be  grateful  to  the  English  for  inciden- 
tally civilising  whole  regions  and  countries  by  tyrannising  over  the 
natives,  and  exhausting  the  wealth  of  uncivilised  countries,  or  to  the 
Jesuits  for  converting  China  and  Japan  to  Christianity.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  by  Napoleon's  dictatorship  in  Germany  may  be  seen 
from  considering  the  state  of  Saxony,  which  till  this  day  continues 
always  behindhand  in  a  political  point  of  view,  because  there  Napo- 
leon never  swept  away  the  old  institutions;  or  from  the  condition 
to  which  Mecklenburg,  Hanover,  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  and  other 
countries,  were  brought,  when  everything  old  was  again  introduced, 
and  everything  new,  which  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  injury  of  the  governed,  abolished.  Tlie  advantages 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  old  governments  must  not,  however,  be  ex- 
aggerated; the  other  side  of  the  question  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  Prussia,  too^  is  indebted  for  the  best  part  of  its  present 
institutions  to  the  French,  because  they  compelled  the  king,  who 
clung  to  everything  that  was  old,  and  the  people  who  were  his 
greatest  favourites,  to  assent  to  a  complete  change  in  all  their  insti- 
tutions.    In  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  people,  it  became  as 

VOL.  VIL  2  Q 
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neoesBaiy  to  create  a  new  Pniasia  as  it  was  for  Napoleon  to  fonnda 
new  France. 

In  all  the  new  kinffdoma  which  Napoleon  founded,  we  Anji 
find  the  apparently  small  circumstances  the  most  injurious—thiiig^ 
which  the  masses,  intent  onljr  on  merely  material  idvantage, 
scarcely  ever  remarked,  but  which  were  all  calculated  so  as,  fiistlj) 
to  serve  the  Em^ror  and  his  absolute  dominion;  secondly,  to  b^ 
nefit  Ae  French  in  general;  and,  last  of  all,  for  the  good  oftlie 
email  or  the  great  state  which  was  reconstructed  or  founded.  Tm 
is  particularly  true  of  Poland,  to  which  a  new  and  apparently  ex- 
cellent constitution  was  given,  althouffh  everyone  perceived  that 
ihe  new  duchy  of  Warsaw  never  could,  nor  was  ever  intended,  to 
become  a  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  that  a  much-favoured  Ptosbmh 

Srovince  was  merely  converted  into  a  French  advanced  post  ^^-^ 
Lussia.    The  very  concession  of  a  district  of  Poland,  wrested  fi^P 
Prussia,  and  lying  very  convenient  to  Russia,  to  the  latter,  "WW  in 
itself  a  proof  that  no  such  idea  as  the  restoration  of  Poland  ^ 
ever  thought  of.   And,  moreover,  however  much  Napoleon  appetfw 
desirous  of  conciliating  the  Russians,  it  is  obvious,  by  Ins  vIk^, 
course  of  action,  that  ne  had  no  confidence  in  the  enduianoe  cj 
Alexander's  enthusiasm  in  his  favour.     He   therefore  tuned  v^ 
whole  duchy  of  Warsaw  into  a  fortified  camp  against  Rnssia,  m 
left  a  large  French  army  in  Danzig  under  Rapp ;  whilst  the  Enpe^ 
Alexander,  if  we  can  in  anything  place  the  least  confidence  in  ^e 
novel-writer  Scott  and  his  Tories,  secretiy  continued  the  tics^! 
relations  with  the  English,  which  he  publicly  renounced.*  ^^ 
shall  not,  however,  enter  into  more  minute  examination  either  of  tos 
constitution  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  or  that  of  the  kingdom  <s 
Westphalia,  drawn  after  me  same  model,  because  their  existence  ir3? 
merely  ephemeral,  and  can  have  no  interest,  except  for  theorists.   , 
The  most  productive  estates  and  domains  in  the  new  dncht  ^^ 
Warsaw  were  reserved  for  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Jv^' 
who  distributed  them  as  gifts  to  a  number  of  his  adheients;  andthij 
led  to  an  increased  taxation  on  all  other  estates,  because  tibose  ^^^ 
as  fiefs  by  the  Emperor  were  declared  fi^ee  ftom  all  contribatioiB  ^^ 
the  taxes  and  expenditure  of  the  state.  The  tenth  article  of  the  coc*^ 
stitution  imposed  an  entirely  ftesh  burden  upon  the  newly-creat^' 

*  Walter  Soott,  the  organ  of  the  EngliBh  Tories,  and  the  idol  of  romantkltB«^ 
to  Trhom  in  general  we  attach  no  credit  deaenres  belief  in  this  point,  which  he  vf^ 
not  hare  stated  had  he  had  any  contradiction  to  fear  ftom  ma  friends,  the  tP^^ 
crats,  or  from  the  Emperor  Alexander.  In  the  contemptible  hook  which  be^ 
entitled  a ''  Lzfb  of  ISapolbon,"  he  states,  that  although  the  Smperar  Akxfi^'^ 
published  a  dedaratlon  against  Enghind  in  1807,  in  which  all  proVioiis  tiei^>^ 
alliances  were  renonnoed,  yet  a  Russian  officer  was  sent  to  Ixiudon,  who  ga^. 
English  goyermnent  to  understand  that  he  quite  approTed  of  tiie  und<?ti^^ 
agunst  Demnark.  This  officer,  commissioned  by  the  emperor  in  penon,  is  f^^^ 
have  called  upon  the  English  ministry  to  deal  quite  frankly  with  tiie  eiDpenr> 
that  he  was,  indeed,  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances,  but  was  not  OQ  ^ 
account  less  inclined  to  counteract  in  every  way  the  extension  of  lYencb  ^' 
minion. 
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State.  By  tliis  article  it  was  determined,  that  together  with  the 
national  guards,  now  instituted,  an  additional  army  of  30,000  men 
was  to  be  organised.  And  even  this  was  not  enough;  there  still  re- 
mained in  the  country  a  large  part  of  the  French,  Polish  and  Saxon 
troops  employed  in  the  war,  and  these  were  to  be  provided  with  all 
no  essaries. 

As  the  duchy^  of  Warsaw  and  its  constitutions  were  a  mere  delusion, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  cloak  for  French  dominion,  so  was  also  the  re- 
public of  Danzig  and  its  new  constitution,  which  only  existed  upon 
faper,  in  pompous  newspaper  articles,  speeches  and  proclamations, 
n  spite  of  the  constitution,  Rapp  was  sole  king  and  lord  in  Danzig, 
which  was  treated  as  a  conguerea  city,  and  released  from  none  of  the 
still  remaining  demands.  Not  only  were  all  the  requisitions  and  con- 
tributions most  harshly  exacted  by  Rapp,  but  because  the  treasury 
was  empty,  he  extorted  a  forced  loan  of  2,500,000  francs. 

The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  directly  goyemed  by  Napoleon's 
brother  Jerome,  but  indirectly  by  himself,  contained  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  before  Hanoyer  was  united  to  it  in  1810,  and  compre^ 
hended  within  its  bounds  the  most  considerable  cities  and  towns  in 
central  Germany.*  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  Hanoyer  and  Hesse  had  been  preyiousljr  goyemed  (in 
Brunswick  and  the  former  Prussian  parts  of  the  new  kingdom  things 
were  better)  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  almost  any  change  must 
haye  been  desirable  to  the  inhabitants,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
There  was  at  that  time  abundant  eyidence  of  what  has  again  mani- 
fested itself  in  our  own  times,  that  the  idea  was  as  natural  to  many 
German  races,  as  it  is  to  the  Sclayonian  races,  that  a  diyine  right  to 
rule  belongs  to  certain  families  as  a  hereditary  priyilege;  and  that  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  the  mere  material  interest  of  the  moment 
was  otmore  importance  than  any  prospect  of  higher  adyantages  in 
the  future.  The  people,  too,  were  therefore  disinclined  to  the  indis- 
putable adyantages  of  the  new  institutions.  The  northern  Germans 
were  accustomed  to  bureauocracy  and  their  traditional  usages;  they 
felt  the  conyenience  of  being  goyemed,  and  willingly  bent  humbly 
before  their  superiors,  as  those  below  them  did  to  them ;  all  this  was 
called  paternal  and  patriarchal  goyemment.  There  was  now  not  only 
an  end  to  all  this,  but  incredible  eyils  were  at  first  connected  with  the 
abolition  of  all  the  old  usages  and  institutions.     Very  few  eyer 

thought  of  the  prospect  which  was  opened  up,  of  a  better  future,  and 
most  were  anxious  for  a  return  to  the  past.    The  newly-organised 

districts,  it  is  true,  were  at  length  deliyered  from  the  eyils  of  feuda- 
•  lily,  hierarchy,  and  bureauocracy;  but  if  we  only  consider  for  a 

moment,  what  they  had  to  endure,  not  only  during  the  continuance 

*  The  anthor's  remarks  here,  and  snbseqnently,  on  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 

chiefly  rest  upon  a  most  interesting  essay  communicated  to  him  by  the  late  Count 

Malchus,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  and  completion  of  the  French  work  entitled 

"Le  Boyaume  de  WestphaUe,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  sa  Cour,  ses  Faroris  et  ses  Minis- 

^tres,  par  un  Temoin  oculaiie.''  Paris,  1820. 
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of  the  war,  but  long  afterwards,  we  shall  easily  understand^  that  the 
prospect  of  future  advantages  brought  them  as  little  alleviation  of 
their  present  evils  as  the  hopes  of  a  better  world  usually  bring  to  the 
suffenngs  of  the  poor  and  miserable. 

For  the  consolation  of  all  those  minds  to  which  the  word  constitu- 
tion possessed  a  charm,  even  though  its  privil^es  were  merely  empty 
wordsy  Napoleon  announced,  on  we  16tii  of  August,  1807,  when  he 
founded  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  that  it  was  to  be  blessed  with 
a  constitution  similar  to  that  granted  to  the  new  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
This  might,  indeed,  have  been  a  consolation  to  countries  sach  as 
Hesse-Cassel,  Brunswick,  and  certain  parts  of  Hanover,  in  which, 
previously,  ihe  nobility   alone  prospered  and  ruled.     Napoleons 
brother,  Jerome,  was  appointed  kmg.     His  youthful  habits,  like  the 
mode  of  his  separation  from  his  first  wife,  were  but  veiy  litdc 
encouraging.      The  grand-daughter  of   the  plundered    I>ake  of 
Brunswick— the  Princess  Catherine  of  Wirtemberg — was  betrothed 
to  the  new  king.    Jerome's  first  object  was  pleasure,  and  the  means 
of  procuring  money  for  his  gratification.   Even  this  would  have  been 
endurable,  because  he  was  milder   and   more   humane   than   the 
princess  to  whose  provinces  he  succeeded,  had  not  Napoleon  at  his 
accession  plainly  declared,  that  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  West- 
phalia must  always  bear  in  mind  that,  in  future,  Jerome  would 
always  regard  their  well-being  as  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the 
especial  objects  of  his  brother  the  Emperor,  and  his  care  of  France. 
He  stated  to  the  new  king,  namely,  that  his  first  duties  would  be 
towards  him — the  Emperor,  his  second  towards  the  French,  and  that 
his  German  subjects  and  their  well-being  must  always  be  considered 
as  subordinate  to  both.* 

In  the  note  we  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  French  work  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  the  correction  of  whose  generally  false  and 
exaggerated  statements  we  owe  to  Count  Malchus.  We  quote  this, 
because,  if  the  description  given  of  the  very  elements  of  this  new 
kingdom,  utterly  destroyed  by  the  war,  haa  been  incorrect,  Count 
Maichus  would  have  undoubtedly  observed  upon  it.f  As  to  the 
constitution,  and  the  duty  of  the  king  towards  France,  everything 
was  immediately  conducted  after  the  French  fashion,  even  before 
the  new  king  had  arrived,  or  the  constitution  itself  had  been  pttt  out 
of  hand  by  the  constitution  manufacturers  in  Paris.  All  this  was 
done  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  usages  and  customs  of 
the  coimtry,  according  to  the  theory  of  a  few  conceited  French- 

*  In  Bonaparte's  addrest  on  the  16th  of  Angost,  the  following  language  ia  esn- 
ployed  in  referenoe  to  the  nev  Qennan  kingdom: — "  Un  prince  fran^us  regnera 
8ur  TElhe,  il  saura  concilier  les  interSts  de  sea  noureaux  8i:get8  avxc  aisa  pbxmxejls 
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t  **  Le  Boyaume  de  Westphalie,'*  &c.,  p.  16.  "  En  attendant  les  fraia  de  table  des 
gouvemeurs  et  des  intendants  £ran9ai8,  n'en  allaient  pas  moins  leur  train;  cea  inal- 
heureuz  proTlnoes  6taient  deyenues  pabcualics  Imp^riaux;  des  routes  militaires 
traversaient  le  pays  en  tout  sens,  et  les  sacrifices  toigouTS  croisaana  augmutaient 
iuoessament  la  masse  des  dettes. 
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men,  who,  in  their  opinion,  were  engaged  in  introducing 
civilisation  into  a  barbarous  country.  For  this  purpose  Jollivet, 
Beugnot,  and  Simeon,  members  of  the  French  council  of  state,  were 
selected.  They  formed  a  regency,  whose  opinions  of  German  life 
were  all  formeJafter  French  prejudices;  General  Lagrange,  who  had 
continued  to  exercise  the  office  of  govemor-general  till  their  arrival, 
BtiU  remained  in  office  along  with  them,  and  conducted  the  business  of 
the  police  and  administration.  Lagrange  was  to  form  an  army,  and 
to  take  care  to  provide  for  the  numerous  Frenchmen,  who  were 
scattered  about  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  he,  therefore,  laid  claim 
to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  state  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  mihtaty  chest.  The  business  of  introducing  the  French 
institutions  was,  properly  speaking,  done  by  Massdorf  of  May- 
ence,  a  member  of  the  council  of  prefecture,  who  was  a  creature  of 
JoUivet's,  and  acted  as  chief-secretary  to  the  regency.  There  was  no 
idea  whatever  of  following  any  ordinary  course  of  proceeding. 
Greneral  Lagrange  was  a  scandalous  plundering  bully,  only  to  be 
compared  with  boult;  the  other  three  rulers  were  Frenchmen,  of  the 
times  of  the  empire  and  its  prejudices.  Jollivet's  contemptible  mind 
led  him  to  seek  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  country;  he 
and  his  colleagues,  however,  met  with  but  little  obedience  from  the 
intendants,  who  had  been  everywhere  appointed  by  the  Emperor, 
before  the  proclamation  of  the  king.  The  French  writer  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  intendants  were  unwilling  to  pay  any  respect  to  the 
orders  of  the  regency.  Count  Malchus  alleges  that  they  wished  to 
be  regarded  as  middlemen — between  the  regency  and  tne  local  au- 
thorities of  the  country ;  however  this  may  be,  the  whole  was  a  most 
extraordinary  proceeding.  The  Emperor  took  to  himself  the  whole 
of  the  revenues  till  December,  whilst  the  intendants,  regency,  and 
governors,  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  [country;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  Jerome  raised  a  loan  of  2,000,0()0  of  francs  inTaris,  on  the 
security  of  his  future  income. 

The  regency  was  properly  speaking  appointed  merely  to  introduce 
the  new  constitution,  which  was  ready  on  the  15th  of  November, 
and  proclaimed  on  the  7th  of  December.  This  was  necessarily  a 
very  difficult  afiair,  because  the  people  of  the  country  for  whom  the 
constitution  was  destined  were  only  incidentally  consulted.  In  order 
to  present  the  appearance  at  least  of  consulting  Germans,  also,  con- 
cerning this  paper  constitution,  manufactured  by  the  French,  orders 
were  issued  to  have  a  deputation  sent  from  Cassel  to  Paris;  and 
afterwards  the  falsehood,  which  no  one  dared  to  contradict,  was 
caused  to  be  circulated  by  the  newspapers,  that  a  voluntary  deputation 
had  been  sent  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  new  king.  For  form's  sake, 
the  document  itself  was  laid  before  the  persons  who  had  been  sent  to 
Paris  as  members  of  this  deputation;  this  however  was  mere  appear- 
ance, for  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  their  opinions.* 

•  Count  Malchus  in  his  MSS.  obsenres,  **  The  constitution  was  drawn  up  by 
Caznbac^rcs,  Begnault,  and  some  other  councillors  of  state,  and  laid  before  the 
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The  Grermans  were  then  indeed  delivered  from  the  power  of 

their   haughty  nobility,  their  egotistical  and   fiscally  monarchical 

princes,  their  SwreoKocracy,  and  an  administration  of  law,  founded  on 

the  principle  of  Justinian,  and  carried  on  solely  by  written  and 

documentary  evidence;  but  they  never  could  rejoice  in  their  new 

freedom,  because  all  its  advantages  merely  fell  to  the  share  of  fte 

Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  creatures.    Nanoleon  retained  tor 

himself  the  one-half  of  the  domains  belonging  to  the  banished  princes, 

whose  united  territories  formed  the  new  kmgdom.    His  object  was 

to  enrich  his  new  grandees,  his  generals  and  oflS^cials,  with  grants  out 

of  the  mass  of  these  estates,  as  had  been  done  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 

and  in  Italy.     In  addition  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  great  amount  ol 

wealth  in  this  way  from  the  Germans  of  the  kingdom,  they  we 

also  compelled   to  support  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen,    i^e 

maintenance  of  an  army  of  25,000  men  was  imposed  upon  them 

as  a  duty,  with  the  condition  that  one-half  of  this  number  was  to 

consist  of  Frenchmen.     This  army  was  to  form  the  garrison  o 

Magdeburg,  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  a  French  geneoif 

and   to  be  provisioned,   clothed,  and  paid,  out  of  the  rexaweso 

the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

In  compliance  with  Napoleon's  commands,  the  imperial  intenffl 
government  was  to  cease  as  early  as  the  1st  of  December,  an(U 
kingly  one  to  succeed;  all  however  that  immediately  preceded tb? 
arrival  of  the  king,  furnished  anything  but  a  favourable  antia- 
pation  as  to  the  choice  of  the  persons  likely  to  be  selected  hy^^* 
and  to  whom  he  was  about  to  entrust  the  management  of  afiaiis 
Colonel  Zurwester,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal  hoi^ 
hold,  ordered  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  without  exception,  to 'je 
brought  from  Paris;  and  the  weak  and  cowardly  Greneral  Reubei, » 
son  of  the  former  director  of  the  French  republic,  was  to  be  at  t  ^^ 
head  of  the  military  department;  but  he  performed  the  duties  of  fli=i 
office  very  badly.  Johannes  von  Miiller,  the  Thucydides  ot  tue 
Swiss  aristocrats,  was  so  urgently  recommended  to  the  Emp^|* 
by  Maret  (the  Duke  of  Bassano)  that  he  was  sent  to  Cassel  sa 
secretary  of  state.*     The  Emperor  immediately  perceived  his  m®' 

depnties  firom  Cassel- Westphalia  before  its  signature  and  publication.  These  de^j^^ 
who  were  sent  for  to  Paris,  were  professedly  treated  as  if  they  had  been  s^^*^., 
their  constituents  to  do  homage  to  the  Emperor  and  the  king;  and  no  attention  ^; 
paid  to  their  remarks.  This  constitution  (according  to  Napoleon's  frequent  J^^^ 
tion)  was  to  servo  as  a  model  for  that  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation  «  . 
Rhine,  which  however  was  only  the  case  in  the  first  sketch  of  a  constitution  w^ 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  (of  the  Ist  of  May,  1808),  in  that  of  the  Grand-Duchy  o^*^ 
fort  (of  the  16th  of  August,  1810),  in  which  there  was  an  express  refsxe^^  .^ 
constitutioa  of  Westphalia,  and  in  the  petty  imitation  of  the  duchy  of  f''?^ 
Its  constitution  of  the  28th  December,  1810,  and  the  new  organisation  and  sm^ 
trationoflSll)."  ^* 

*  "Johannes  von  Miiller,"  says  Count  Malchus,  "was  proposed  as  «?^"JSj^r 
state  by  March,  and  so  warmly  recommended,  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Paris.  ^  ^^ 
had  neither  capacity  nor  taste  for  the  practical  business  of  Ufe.    He  had  s^., 
arrived  in  Cassel,  when  he  earnestly  begged  to  be  relieved  from  the  office  co^ 
uponlum,'*  &c.,  &c. 
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padty,  but  appointed  him,  by  way  of  providing  for  him,  minister  of 
r  public  instruction,  for  which  he  was  equally  unfit. 

t  The  Frenchmen  who  had  hitherto  governed  the  country  in  the 

;S  name  of  the  Emperor,  under  the  title  of  a  regency,  formed  the  new 

f  ministry  after  the  arrival  of  the  king,  at  the  end  of  December,  1807. 

Lagrange,  minister  of  war,  was  soon,  however,  found  guilty  of  gross 
J  extortion  and  of  intercepting  what  he  had  extorted,  and  obfiged 

quickly  to  take  his  departure  to  Paris;  Morin,  another  Frenchman, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.      He  was  the  king's  favourite  adju- 
tant and  confidant;  and  as  Jerome  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
business,  everything  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  this  wholly  inexperi- 
enced adjutant.  A  dissolute  Parisian  lawyer,  who  did  not  understand 
a  angle  word  of  German,  was  appointed  director  of  police;  and,  on 
Miiller's  resignation,  a  Frenchman  was  made  secretary  of  state.    All 
tlie  higher  offices  were  filled  by  Frenchmen;  all  the  gamblers  and 
cheats  of  Paris  came  to  Gassel  to  make  their  fortunes.    In  Cassel, 
formerly,  the  old,  gloomy,  and  strict  elector  put  down  everythinff 
which  did  not  origmate  with  himself,  and  would  not  suffer  any  kind 
of  festivity  or  pleasure.     Under  the  new  order  of  thin^,  pleasure 
became  the  &shion ;  although  all  the  money  which  reached  the  public 
tr^sury  was  claimed  for  the  benefit  of  France.    The  means  for  the 
unmterrupted  pleasures  and  festivities  of  the  king  and  his  court  were 
furnished  oyJacobson,  the  banker,  under  very  buraensome  conditions. 
The  king  was  young  and  dissolute,  like  his  frivolous  companions,  and, 
when  he  could  be  so  without  observation,  boyish  in  his  conversation 
and  amusements;  notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  his  personal  cha- 
racter and  habits  were  a  hundred  times  better  than  those  of  the  old 
Landgraves,  or  than  those  of  the  sons  of  George  UI.,  or  the  son  and 
grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  were  driven  firom  their 
country.    In  public,  Jerome  conducted  himself  with  propriety,  was 
magnanimous  and  mild,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  learn  how  to 
govern,  and  did  not  sufier  any  of  the  numerous  women  of  rank,  who, 
following  the  example  of  their  predecessors  for  centuries,  in  Cassel, 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  a  mistress  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  of 
others  whom  he  kept  in  his  pay,  to  exercise  any  influence  whatever 
in  public  affidrs:  tlus  appeared  to  the  people  of  Cassel  an  instance  of 
virtue  of  the  very  highest  order.    We  subjoin  in  the  note  the  notices 
given  us  by  Count  Malchus,  because  they  appear  worthy  of  confi- 
dence; and,  especially,  because  the  author  of  tne  French  work  already 
referred  to,  who  blames  everything  else,  is  still  just  towards  the 
king's  person  and  character.* 

*  Oount  lialchu»  obBenres :  *'  The  opinions  expressed  by  the  writer  respecting  the 
king's  character  are  generally  correct,  bat  not  complete.     He  devoted  himself^  , 

espesiaUy  till  the  time  of  the  campaign  in  Riissla,  with  great  industry  to  business; 
never  neglected  to  attend  a  meetmg  of  the  council  of  state,  where  he  paid  strict 
attention  to  the  discussions,  even  in  cases  where  the  matter  required  sever^ 
flittinga  to  decide^  and  at  the  conclusion  presented  a  summary  of  the  argument  with 
such  deamess  and  precision,  as  left  no  doubt  either  of  his  ability  or  attention. 
With  great  Vindn^^fy^  which  in  many  cases  degenerated  into  weakness,  he  umted  a 
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We  learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted,  that  the  writer  of  the  book 
referred  to,  whose  statements  are  rectified  by  Malchus,  has  made  the 
state  of  the  Westphalian  finances  worse  than  it  really  was  ;  and  yet 
Malchus  shows^  tnat  Napoleon's  dealing  with  his  brother's  subjects 
were  not  a  whit  better  tnan  the  course  he  pursued  in  Prussia.  This 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  Dam,  the  relentless  oppressor  of  the 
Prussians,  was  sent  to  GasseL  He  there  gave  dii^tio&s  for  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  country,  with  all  the  fleverity  which  he  had 
exercised  in  Berlin ;  he  insisted  upon  the  payment  to  the  last  iarthing 
of  all  the  contributions  which  had  been  laia  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  concluded  the  negotiations  respecting  the  domains  in  such  a 
manner^  by  an  a^eement  concluded  in  Berlin,  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1808,  that  all  cuiims  remaining  unsatisfied  were  to  be  completely 
liquidated,  and  thenceforward  seven  millions  annually  to  be  paid  to 
France,  as  a  compensation  for  the  reserved  domains.  The  whole  sum 
paid  into  the  imperial  treasury,  on  account  of  these  arrears,  exceeded 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  new  kingdom.  It  amounted  to  25,794,381 
francs,  and  so  minute  in  his  calculation  was  Daru,that  he  carried  eighty- 
three  centimes  into  the  account  In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  cost 
of  the  administration  of  the  new  kingdom  was  very  great.  Jollivet 
having  taken  his  departure,  Beugnot  soon  followed,  and  ef  the  Pans 
ministry^  Simeon  alone  remained;  the  department  of  finance  was 
assigned  to  Von  Biilow.  A  French  secretary  was  appointed  instead  of 
Johannes  von  Miiller.  The  whole  new  government,  and  newcooit, 
became  a  subject  of  the  greatest  vexation  to  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom.  The  course  of  Hfe  followed  in  Cassel  was  thoroughly  i^ 
solute.  There  was  a  universal  want  of  money,  and  a  confused  mix- 
ture of  former  emigris^  French  fortune-hunters,  and  Grermannobihtjj 
who  could  not  dispense  with  a  court,  Jews,  and  adventurers,  as 
Count  Malchus  admits,  sought  to  make  their  fortunes  at  court. 

The  total  want  of  economy  in  Cassel,  and  the  continual  difficulties 
about  money,  at  length  became  so  annoying  to  the  Emperor,  that 
he  began  to  use  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  precisely  as  the  Engus'* 
for  many  years  used  Botany  Bay.  All  the  able  men,  whom  he  had  sent 
thither,  were  recalled;  and  he  made  provision  there  for  those  who 
were  wholly  unfit  lor  use  elsewhere.  He  treated  the  kingj  his 
brother,  like  a  school-boy;  but  as  there  was  no  immediate  interests 
stake,  he  sufiered  things  to  take  their  usual  course.  Whenever^^ 
had  any  object  to  serve,  he  assumed  the  tone  of  command,  "hen 
means  were  to  be  adopted  for  training  the  artillery  corps,  he  s^ 
General  Allix;  and  when  King  Jerome  wished  to  commit  the  war  de- 
strong  sense  of  justice,  and  neither  did  any  injustice,  nor,  knowingly,  sUowed  f^ 
to  be  done.    One  of  his  wealaieBses  was  to  ape  his  brother,  the  Emperor : 


another,  the  belief  that  a  prince  was  bound  by  his  situation  to  <^"^°|f  .Lfi  to 
degree  of  external  splendour;  this  he  afterwards  overcame.  He  wss  "^^^^^ 
pleasure  more  than  was  consistent  with  the  maintenanoe  of  his  dignity,  oar  ^^^^ 
of  his  finances.  He,  however,  in  this,  avoided  everything  which  was  puWicIy  ^^^ 
—even  in  his  intrigues,  with  respect  to  which  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  *^**^Jh 
suffered  any  of  his  finvourites  to  exercise  the  smallest  influence  in  public  aflw^ 
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partment  to  Von  Biilow,  the  minister  of  finance,  he  compelled  him 
to  appoint  General  Eble  minister  of  war.  Moreover,  the  prefects, 
sub-prefects,  judges,  and  chief  officers  of  taxes,  were  for  the  most 
part  Germans;  and  as  Jollivet  and  Beugnot  themselves  admitted, 
Von  Billow  and  Malchus  (at  that  time  a  councillor  of  state)  had  the 
largest  share  in  the  internal  organisation.  When  Beugnot  took  his 
departure,  he  therefore  recommended  the  king  to  transfer  his  duties 
also  to  one  of  these  two. 

The  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  the  payment  of  the  French  debt, 
regulated  in  April,  wmch  was  exacted  with  the  greatest  severity, 
harshness,  and  threats.  The  matter  became  at  length  so  urgent, 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  payment  due  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1808,  the  king  was  compelled  to  raise,  a  forced  loan — which,  for 
form's  sake,  was  aftervoards  sanctioned  by  the  states.  The  German 
language  was  not  altogether  banished,  as  the  French  writer,  in  his 
satire  on  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  alleges;  but  Count  Malchus 
rectifies  his  views  in  such  a  way,  that  we  perceive,  from  his  lan- 
guage, that  it  was  merely  endured  along  with  the  French.* 

Returning  then  to  Napoleon's  dominion,  and  considering  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  reference  to  the  empire,  it  appears  that 
the  mtemal  disturbances  in  this  kingdom,  to  which  we  shall  sub- 
sequently refer,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history  of  the  war, 
were  merely  symptoms  of  a  general  reaction  against  Napoleon's  in- 
consistencies. He  provoked  all  the  states  and  mdividuab  whom  he 
drew  within  his  circle,  by  acting  sometimes  in  a  liberal  and  some- 
times  in  a  despotic  manner,  never  treating  them  as  citizens  or 
provinces  unitea  to  a  kingdom,  but  always  in  a  French  and  revolu- 
tionary sense.  This  drove  the  German  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
reactionary  party,  which  became  the  national  one  by  Napoleon's 
endeavours  to  extirpate  every  vestige  of  nationaltv.  In  conse- 
quence, an  alliance  was  formed  in  Germany  of  all  those  whose 
interests  were  threatened;  and  the  feudal  aristocracy,  the  most  con- 
dderable  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  richest  merchants,  the  men 
of  the  romantic  school,  at  that  time  very  numerous,  and  the 
learned  men  of  the  old  institutions,  had  all  an  interest  in  saving 
their  palladium.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Tugenbund  (league  of 
virtue)  whose  real  object  was  concealed  under  the  attractive  names 
of  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  virtuous  usages  of 
past  times.  The  young,  the  peasants,  and  the  citizens,  jrielded  them- 
selves up  to  the  inspiration  of  these  feelings,  deceived  by  the 
advantages  procured  K>r  them  by  the  nobler  part  of  the  aristocratic 
imknown  and  secret  heads  of  tne  alliance  in  Prussia,  and  at  a  later 

*  ''There  was  not,"  says  Malchiu,  <*  any  proscription  of  the  German  language. 
The  reports  and  other  docmnents  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  and  the  communica- 
tions from  one  minister  to  another,  were  drawn  up  in  French;  and  the  discossiona 
in  the  council  of  state  were  carried  on  in  the  same  language.  Communications  and 
business  with  the  states,  and  correspondence  with  tlie  subordinate  authorities,  were 
all  in  German;  and  a  Gbsbcjut  tbaitblation  was  apfbkdxd  to  dscrees  pub- 
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period  promiaed  to  them,  by  Qeniz  and  Frederick  Schlegel  (what 
patriots  !)y  in  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol.  The  mere  talk  about  freedom 
and  country  was  for  awhile  endured,  but  the  English  Tories,  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  and  the  whole  united  body  of  nobles  and  diplomatiBtB, 
awaited  their  time  for  throwing  off  the  mask  and  tuming^  the  good 
nature  and  simplicity  of  the  Germans  into  ridicule.  Had  Napoleon 
not  been  ruined  by  good-fortune  and  flatterers,  he  must  have  seen 
that  he  was  more  and  more  withdrawing  from  his  natural  allies,  in 
order'  to  surround  himself  with  his  enemies.  He  continued  anziously 
to  seek  for  connexions  with  the  old  royal  and  princely  families,  and 
to  become  associated  with  them ;  he  promoted  the  marriages  of  the 
rich  heiresses  of  ancient  families  with  his  new  democratic  princes, 
counts,  and  barons.  He  founded  principalities,  and  mamed  the 
daughters  of  his  parvenu  nobles  to  men  of  ancient  lineage  and 
name,  and  thus  himself  gave  a  new  importance  to  tibose  forgotten 
names.  The  people,  therefore,  resumed  their  old  usages;  and  all 
whom  he  drew  around  him,  no  longer  belonged  to  him,  but  to  the 
old  system;  and  as  early  as  1809,  his  power  and  dominion  were 
maintained  by  external  force  alone. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  Napoleon  came  to  the  throne 
of  a  newly-erected  feudal  monarchy,  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
a  new  and  old  nobility,  the  important  improvements  which  he  intro" 
duced  and  prescribed  to  the  vassal-princes  of  his  new  kingdom,  were 
political  faults;  and  his  benefits  conferred  on  the  people  gained  him 
no  favour;  he  was  obeyed  only  as  long  as  he  could  compel  obedi- 
ence. 

The  benefit  of  deliverance  from  the  lecal  forms  and  parchment 
usurpation  of  the  middle  ages,  was  in  oUier  respects  incalculable; 
When  Murat  was  created  mng  of  Naples^  by  Napoleon,  and  the 
grand  duchy  of  Berg  again  fell  in  as  a£ef  to  the  empire,  vassalage  and 
everything  connected  with  it  was  abolished,  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes   without,  compensation.    The  peasants  of  Wes^halia, 
however,  thought  as  Moser,  in  his  history  of  Osnaburg,  makes  them 
think;  and  the  owners  of  feudal  states,  such  as  Von  Stein,  Count 
Miinster,  and  others,  made  loud  complaints  of  the  violation  of  his- 
torical and  hereditary  rights,  and  met  with  sympathy  and  credit 
from  their  order,  and  from  the  men  of  learning.     The  Emperor  had 
at  first  retained  Erfurt^  Hanau,  Fulda,  and  Sayreuth,  for  himself; 
but,  by  a  decree  of  the  12th  of  December,  the  same  privileges  w^e 
conferred  upon  them  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  grazm  duchy 
of  Berg.     Among  the  constitutions  granted  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  Emperor,  by  his  vassal-princes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
detestable  King  of  Wirtemberg,  who  never  did  anythmg  good  of 
his  own  accord,  that  of  Bavaria  was  one  of  the  most  benencial.     By 
this  constitution,  all  the  barriers  were  removed  which  had  hitherto 
separated  firom  one  another  the  inhabitants  of  one  and  the  same 
country.    The  states,  calculated  for  the  old  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, which  was  altogether  different,  were  replaced  by  general 
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representatives  of  the  whole  country.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility 
disappeared  ;  they  were  com{)elled  to  contribute  to  the  burdens 
of  tne  state,  deprived  of  the  right  to  certain  offices  of  honour  and 
emolument,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  citizens ;  civil 
and  religious  libertv  was  promised,  but  alas !  in  no  way  guaranteed. 
These  essential  rights  all  depended  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
rulers;  and  therefore^  like  the  assurance  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
of  the  promised  responsibility  of  ministers,  were  rather  splendid 
promises  than  real  benefits. 

Under  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  when  there  was  no  lack  of  free 

Speech  and  liberal  theories,  things  went  on  in  Munich  no  great 
eal  better  than  in  Cassel;  and  the  kinff  was  as  grossly  plun- 
dered by  the  Bavarian  and  Palatinate  nobles,  whom  he  placed  in 
offices  of  trust,  as  King  Jerome  was  by  the  French.     The  account 

fiven  by  Ritter  von  Lang,  who  had,  indeed,  a  very  sharp  tongue,  in 
is  •*  Memoirs**  (vol.  ii.,  p.  81),  of  the  things  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness,  is  undoubtedly  true.  He  observes,  that  "  all  order  in  the 
management  of  public  money  had,  at  that  time,  completely  ceased;" 
and  he  proceeds  to  give  an  admirable  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  Uount  Mongelas,  the  great-great-grandchild  of  a  president 
of  a^  French  parliament,  who,  like  Talleyrand  and  Coburg,  had 
studied  under  Koch  in  Strasburg,  and  afterwards  shared  the  poverty 
and  debts  of  Maximilian,  playea  Richelieu  in  Bavaria,  in  which  he 
carried  on,  with  equal  frivolity,  the  departments  of  home  and  foreign 
a&irs,  as  well  as  that  of  finance;  and,  yet,  brought  some  rays  of  be* 
neficent  light  into  a  country  full  of  Cimmerian  darkness.  Jesuits, 
and  even  Jesuitism,  faith  in  processions,  singers,  holy  coats  and  nails, 
fell  into  discredit  through  such  a  man  as  Sailer;  and  the  whole  class 
of  men,  who  were  favoured  under  Carl  Theodore,  no  longer  enjoyed 
any  distinction ;  new  methods  of  instruction  were  not  only  introduced  in 
W  iirzberg,  Bamberg,  and  Landshut,  but  a  glimmering  of  light  dawned 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  which  full  day  has  not  even  yet  shone.  In  Baden, 
matters  did  not  go  so  far  as  m  Bavaria ;  no  constitution  was  pro- 
mised, but  the  newly-acquired  sovereignty  was  not  abiised,  because 
the  ruler  of  the  country  was  just  the  very  opposite  of  his  neig'hbour, 
the  King  of  Wirtemberg.  The  newly-organised  university  of  Heid- 
elberg, which  ceased  to  be  an  alms-house  for  CathoUc  monks  and 
Protestant  bunglers,  owed  its  new  reputation  in  Germany,  at  first, 
to  mysticism  and  jurisprudence.  The  way  was  prepared  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Code  Napoleon^  with  a  few  alterations,  into  Baden; 
the  govetnment  was  conducted  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  demands 
of  the  age,  and  the  eligibility  to  public  offices,  which  the  nobility 
enjoyed,  'Wholly  abolished.  The  prince-primate,  having  suffered 
himself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  for  promoting  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  in  order  to  please  his  relations.  Prince  von  der  Leyen,  and 
Herr  von  Dalberg,  continued  to  sink  deeper. 

The  main  proois  of  this  severe  sentence  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  the  subsequent  years;  but  as  early  as  1809  he  acted  in  a 
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manner  wholly  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  when,  on  the  call  of  the 
Emperor,  he  went  to  Paris,  to  solemnise  the  marriage  of  King 
Jerome  with  a  princess  of  Wirtemberg.  The  prince-primate  and 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  did  not,  moreover,  immediately 
introduce  the  Code  Napol^n  into  their  states,  although  in  Hesse  the 
di&renoe  between  the  civil  law  then  in  use  and  the  traditional 
judicial  processes  was  greater  than  in  any  other  German  8tate«  Both 
these  rulers,  however,  found  it  advisable  to  prove  to  their  powerful 
feudal  superior  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  his  commands  to  liia 
vassals  in  reference  to  unity  of  legislation.  Thej^  gave  directions  to 
have  lectures  delivered  on  the  &>de  Napoleon  in  their  schools  of 
law,  as  a  preparation  for  its  introduction  mto  general  use. 

Wc  shall  hereafter  be  in  a  condition  to  speak  of  the  union  of 
Hanover  with  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  in  this  place  we  shall 
merely  observe,  that,  up  to  the  year  1810,  its  very  sao  was  sucked 
out  by  France,  and  also  that  when  it  was  incorporatea  vrith  West- 
phalia, the  union  was  rather  injurious  than  aavantageous  to  the 
finances  of  that  kingdom.  When  one  reflects  on  the  immense  sums 
which  Napoleon  drew  from  the  private  properties  of  the  expelled 
princes,  fix>m  the  poverty  of  the  peasants  and  townspeople  of  those 
countries  occupied  hy  the  French,  and  from  the  petty  contributions 
which  the  privileged  estates  paid  towards  the  outlay  of  the  state,  it 
becomes  obvious  where  the  proper  evil  of  the  old  German  empoie 
lay.  The  princes  and  nobles  paid  little;  the  townspeople  and  pea- 
sants bore  the  whole  of  the  burden.  Hence,  also,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  townspeople  and  peasants  lost  little  by  the  oppression  of  Napo- 
leon, for  all  that  afterwards  went  to  France  would  only  have  en- 
riched the  princes,  and  increased  the  real  property  of  those  princes 
and  their  nobility;  whilst  now,  on  the  other  hand,  many  ot  these 
properties  were  broken  up  and  sold,  new  proprietors  creat^,  and  the 
others  ceased  to  be  exempt  from  duties  and  taxes.  As  to  the  Hano- 
verian domains,  Napoleon,  as  early  as  1807,  made  presents  of  ofEoes 
and  particular  estates  to  seventy-three  Frenchmen,  whom  he  wished 
either  to  reward  or  merely  to  favour.  The  incomes  from  these  large 
and  small  estates  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  2,500,000  francs."^ 
We  shall  see,  that  subsequently,  even  when  the  whole  country  was 
united  to  Westphalia,  all  the  war  taxes  were  continued  for  three 
months  in  favour  of  France,  and  an  especial  imperial  director  of 
domains  was  appointed,  who  always  got  the  right  side  in  cases  of 
dispute  respecting  doubtful  ownerships. 

The  greatest  evil  which  befel  those  millions  of  men,  whom  Napo- 
leon regarded  merely  as  pieces  of  the  chess-game  of  war,  which  he 
played  with  such  masterly  skill,  and  especially  for  the  poor  Germans, 
was  the  continual  changes  which  took  place,  the  enlargement  or 
diminution  of  the  various  territories,  and  the  alteration  in  their  re- 

*  For  a  list  of  the  xuunes  of  the  offlceei,  estates,  and  persons,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  income,  see  Bredow's  (Venturini's)  "  Chronicle  des  19  Jahriiunderts," 
vol.  v.,  pp.  870-374,  and  vol.  vi.,  p.  618. 
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lations  to  others,  which  were  scarcely  ever  of  a  year's  continuance; 
and,  consequently,  those  very  things  which  the  French  so  highly 
commend.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  Emperor 
proved  to  his  slaves,  the  members  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
now  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  promises  of  the  strong 
when  made  to  the  weak,  and  how  little  security  there  was  for  re- 
taining possession  of  the  scraps  of  booty  which  he  had  thrown 
to  them.  He  had  caused  them  to  be  repeatedly  assured,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  that  he  would  not  seize  a  single  foot  of  land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine;  and  yet  only  a  few  months  elapsed 
before  Wesel,  Kehl,  and  Cassel,  near  Mayence,  were  incorporated 
with  France,  and  made  bulwarks  of  his  dominion  over  the  Rhine* 
The  fortifications  of  Hameln  were  razed,  and  a  very  considerable 
body  of  French  troops 'were  stationed  in  Magdeburg  and  in  the 
Prussian  fortresses^  all  which  were  to  be  paid  and  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  the  Germans.  Even  in  1810,  when  the  whole  of  Han- 
over was  united  to  Westphalia,  Napoleon  reserved  Lauenburg  for 
himself,  and  caused  it  to  be  administered  by  his  own  agents,  pre- 
cisely like  a  private  estate.  The  fate  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  occupied  by 
the  French,  and  thoroughly  exhausted  by  his  generals,  remained  stiU 
undecided,  as  well  as  that  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  because  the  King 
of  Holland  had  declined  the  proposal  of  exchanging  Dutch  Brabant 
and  Zeeland  for  the  Hanse  Towns,  although  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  cede  both  without  receiving  anythmg  in  return. 

llie  same  changes  of  plans  and  institutions,  the  same  alterations 
in  the  extent  of  territories  and  smaller  divisions,  which  reduced  the 
Germans  to  despair,  although  many  of  them  may  have  been  improve- 
ments, caused  tne  greatest  confusion  in  Italy,  and  awakened  in  many 
minds  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  future.  The  Italians,  however, 
had  much  more  reason  than  the  Germans  to  be  satisfied  with  Napo- 
leon's rule.  This  became  obvious  at  a  later  period,  when  they  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Germans,  which  the  whole  country 
is  now  labouring  to  shake  off.  Everything  that  had  taken  place  in 
1805  was  altered,  and  Melzi,  who  had  shown  himself  so  subservient, 
was,  as  well  as  other  creatures,  pushed  into  the  background;  for  this 
treatment,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lodi  could  be  no  compensation  to  a 
man  who  had  already  so  many  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  titles, 
under  the  old  regime.  Occasion  was  taken,  from  the  wishes  of  the 
Italians  themselves,  to  efiect  those  changes  which  the  Emperor 
wished  to  bring  about.  A  pretended  voluntary  deputation,  tnere- 
fore,  appeared  at  St.  Cloud,  to  congratulate  the  Emperor  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  army.  This  deputation  was  treated  and  used  pre- 
cisely as  had  been  done  with  that  from  Westphalia.  Among  the 
members  of  this  complimentary  body  was  Gamboni,  Patriarch  of 
Venice,  who,  in  his  address,  far  outdid  all  the  French  flatterers — 
which  appears  almost  impossible — and  urgently  entreated  the  Em- 
peror to  honour  and  bless  Italy  with  a  visit. 

The  first  result  of  the  Emperor's  journey  to  Italy  was  an  increased 
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ieverity  in  the  unexampled  and,  as  the  result  proTed,  wholly  imprac- 
ticable measures  adopted  against  E«nglish  commerce,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  against  trade  by  sea  in  general.     The  decree  of 
Milan*  increased  the  limitations  already  contained  in  that  of  Berlin, 
and  still  harder  conditions  were  added  to  those  published  on  the  1 7th  of 
December,  by  an  edict  is6uedflx)m  Paris  on  the  11th  of  January,  1808. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  journey,  Parma  was  at  length  coninletely 
united  with  France.    This  was  no  doubt  beneficial  to  the  Parme- 
sans, because  they  then  obtained  the  full  rights  of  French  citizens, 
after  having  been  for  years  governed  by  Frenchmen  and  after  the 
French  fashion,  without  the  enjoyment  of  any   of  those  rights. 
Dutillot,  a  Frenchman,  governed  the  country  even  under  the  reign 
of  the  old  avaricious  duke,  and  his  administration  was  generally  com- 
mended.   He  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Moreau  de  St.  M6ry, 
who  even  then  carried  on  the  government  more  for  the  benefit  of 
Napoleon  than  of  the  duke;  but  still  he  did  not  oppress  the  little 
country.     Oppression  first  began  when  Napoleon  sent  some  of  his 
more  personal  favourites  thither  as  governors-general    Junot,  at  his 
command,  practised  such  extortions,  that  the  people  of  Parma  had  in 
reality  the  best  reason  to  be  thankful,  when  their  country  was  incor- 
porated with  France  under  the  name  of  the  department  of  Tarn. 

The  annihilation  of  the  newly-erected  kingdom  of  Etruria  was  still 
more  unexpected  than  that  of  the  independence  of  Parma,  which  had 
been  in  preparation  for  ei^ht  years;  and  yet  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  event  had  been  previousU'  made  known  to  Charles  lY.,  the 
miserable  King  of  Spain,  to  whose  grandson  the  new  kingdom  had 
been  given  as  a  compensation  for  Parma,  and  to  his  favourite,  Godoy, 
as  is  proved  by  the  plan  for  the  partition  of  Portugal.  By  tius 
scheme  it  was  agreed  that  the  Queen  of  £truria»  who  acted  as  guar- 
dian for  her  son,  still  a  minor,  was  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
Etruria  by  receiving  a  third  part  of  Portugal.  The  Spanish  prin- 
cess, Mana  Louisa,  who  reigned  in  the  name  of  her  son,  then  only 
eight  years  of  age,  had,  since  her  removal  to  Etruria,  given  abundant 
proo&  that  she  was  as  utterly  incapable,  both  from  disposition  and 
knowledge,  as  her  husband  had  been,  and  as  bigoted,  ignorant,  and 
disinclined  to  all  sorts  of  progress,  as  her  brothers  and  unde.  These, 
however,  were  not  the  real  pounds  of  her  deposition.  She  was 
fanatical,  surrounded  herself  with  Jesuits,  and  delighted  to  have  eYery 
thing  carried  on  after  the  old  fashion,  instead  of  entmng  into  the 
views  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  was  already  at  that  time  (180S) 
desirous  of  wholly  putting  an  end  to  the  temporal  .power  of  the  pope, 
and.  the  queen  ooiud  not,  therefore,  be  endured,  if  for  nothing  ^se 
than  her  excessive  and  superstitious  veneration  for  the  pope  ax^  his 

*  Art.  1.  "  Tout  b&timent  de  qtielqne  nation  qull  soit,  qui  aura  aooffert  la  visite 
d*nn  Taiflseau  Anglids,  ou  se  sera  soamiB  k  un  voyage  en  Angleterre,  oa  aim  paye 
one  imposition  an  gouyemement  Anglais,  est  par  cela  seul  declare  dsnatxokausk, 
a  perdu  la  garantie  de  son  pavilion  et  est  devenu  propriety  Anglaise.  Art.  2.  Les 
dits  b&timents  sent  declares  de  bonne  et  valable  prise.  Les  ties  BritanniqneB  stmt 
declares  en  £tat  de  blociu  snr  mer  comme  snr  terre." 
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clergy ;  neither  was  this,  however,  the  real  reason  of  her  removal.  Napo- 
leon longed  for  and  aimed  at  sole  dominion;  and  for  this  reason  the 
expulsion  of  the  reigning  house  in  Spain,  to  which  Maria  Louisa  be- 
longed, and  of  that  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  had  been  a  matter  of 
speculation  and  of  consideration  as  early  as  the  confeiences  of  Tilsit. 

The  conversation,  too,  which  Napoleon  had  with  his  brother 
Joseph  in  Venice,  long  before  he  caused  the  announcement  of  her 
destm  J  to  be  made  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  bore  upon  this  idea  of 
extirpating  all  the  old  reigning  houses  and  the  foundation  of  new 
ones.  The  historians  of  Napmeon  dwell  at  great  length  on  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  meeting  of  the  two  brothers,  on  account 
of  the  immense  expenditure  made  by  the  Italians  and  French  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  colossal  festivities  and  ceremonies,  with  the  details 
of  which  the  journals  of  the  day  were  filled;  we  refer  to  it  merely 
on  account  of  the  ordinances  which  were  issued  on  the  occasion. 
These  ordinances  may  have  been  admirable,  but  we  see  in  them 
nothing  but  manifestations  of  that  description  of  policy,  rife  in  our 
own  times,  which  conceals  a  real  retrogradation  in  relation  to  mental 
possessions,  under  an  apparent  progress  in  material  prosperity.  These 
ordinances,  which  we  cannot  here  specifically  recapitulate,  may  have 
been  very  well  meant^  and  very  well  calculated  also  for  certain 
objects;  but  thej  had  the  same  relation  to  civil  freedom  as  the  weU- 
sounding  Russian  ukases,  Prussian  cabinet  orders,  and  Austrian 
notes.  A  single  example  of  the  changes  then  published,  will  best 
serve  to  show  how  completely  and  arbitrarily,  according  to  circum- 
stances, or  the  conceits  or  humour  of  the  moment,  the  fate  of 
whole  provinces  was  decided,  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes 
in  another,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  idolised  hero  of  the  French. 
On  the  loth  of  March,  1805,  Napoleon  had  solemnly  promised  that, 
in  all  future  time,  the  crown  of  Italy  should  continue  wholly  separate 
from  that  of  France;  as  early  as  November,  1807,  he  decreed  exactly 
the  reverse.  He  adopted  Eugene  Beauhamois  as  a  son,  but  declaredf, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  adoption  was  only  to  be  valid  in  case  he 
had  not  himself  a  son  and  heir.  On  this,  too,  depended,  therefore, 
his  adherence  to  the  promise  of  the  future  separaldon  of  the  crown 
of  Italy  from  that  of  France. 

His  brothers,  whom  he  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  kings,  were  also 
obliged  to  be  as  submissive  to  his  will  as  foreign  princes;  and  yet  it 
was  from  them  especially  he  met  with  the  most  vehement  resistance. 
Lucien  disagreed  with  him  on  account  of  his  wife,  whose  early  life  was 
not  indeed  very  reputable,  although  the  pope  took  no  ojBfence  at  it,  and 
whose  subsequent  conduct  was  much  more  becoming  than  that  of 
Elisa,  who  was  called  the  Italian  Semiramis,  or  even  than  that  of 
the  beautiful  Pauline.  On  the  occasion  of  the  journey  to  Venice 
Joseph  tried  to  reconcile  the  brothers,  and  Lucien  came  to  Mantua, 
where  he  had  a  meeting  with  Napoleon;  when  the  latter  insisted 
that  the  former  should  sacrifice  his  domestic  happiness  to  his 
brother's  greatness:  ^ey  parted  at  enmi^.    This  enmity  afterwards 
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became  complete,  when  Napoleon  first  adopted  measures  indioatiiig 
his  purpose  of  giving  one  oi  Lucien's  daughters  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  then  adopted 
a  totally  difierent  course  of  action  towards  Spain,  and  brought 
thither  his  brother  Joseph,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his 
views  in  Venice.  Lucien  afterwards  loudly  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  his  brother's  conduct  towards  the  pope,  and  went  into 
exile. 

The  Queen  of  Etruria,  during  the  very  short  time  in  which  she 
reigned  as  guardian  of  her  son  Charles  Louis,  had  exhibited  such  a 
decree  of  gloomy  bigotry,  and  such  incapacity  of  forming  any 
opinion  as  to  the  red  wants  of  the  times,  that  no  one  felt  any 
sympathy  with  her,  much  less  lamented  her  removal;  and  yet  it 
was  something  monstrous  for  the  miserable  Charles  IV.,  her  own 
father,  to  take  part  in  the  plundering  and  expidsion  of  his  ^ndson, 
not  in  order  to  procure  a  oetter  government  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Tuscany,  but  a  court,  luxuries,  and  a  princely  splendour  for  one  of 
the  Emperor's  sisters.   On  the  22nd  of  rfovember,  1807,  the  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors  most  unesroectedly  appeared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  queen^  and  declared  to  ner  that  her  &thar  had  c^led 
the  country  to  France,  and  that  her  son  was  to  be  compensated  for 
the  loss  in  Portugal.    Immediately  afterwards  General  Reille  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  the  deposed 
queen  first  travelled  to  Napoleon  in  Milan,  then  to  Paris,  and  sub- 
sequently to  her  parents  in  Spain,  whose  expulsion  was  already 
decided  on,  and  with  them  went  into  exile. 

The  object  of  cutting  off  the  dry  and  poisoned  branch  of  the 
degenerate  and  withered  house  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  was  not, 
as  it  has  been  represented  to  us  in  the  romantic  writings  of  the 
French  historians,  the  restoration  of  the  moral  power  of  the  Italians 
and  of  the  independence  of  national  government,  but  the  obtruaon 
of  two  of  the  female  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  into  the  list  of 
princes^  and  the  enrichment  of  a  throng  of  idlers  whom  they  &voured 
and  provided  for.  Up  to  thb  time  Abdallah  Menou  had  been 
governor-general  in  Turin;  but  nowCamillo  Borghese,  Napoleon's 
brother-in-law,  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions on  the  farther  side  of  tne  Alps^  and  established  a  splendid 
court  in  Turin.  Her  small  principality  also  became  too  small  for 
the  Semiramis  of  Lucca;  and  she  never  rested  till  she,  not  her 
husband,  Baciocchi,  was  elevated  to  royal  splendour.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  till  March,  1809,  till  Abdallah  Menou  was 
transferred  from  Turin  to  Florence,  as  governor-general  of  Tuscany; 
and  a  commission,  consisting  of  four  members  of  the  council  of  state 
and  a  secretarv-general,  had  made  three  French  departments  of  the 
kingdom.  The  person  most  active  in  this  organisation  was  D^e- 
rando,  who  had  been  long  in  Italy,  and  has  written  a  full  history 
of  Italian  literature.  In  March,  1809,  Elisa  took  up  her  residence 
in  Florence  as  Grand-Duchess  of  Tuscany.    The  servile  senate  in 
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Paris  was  first  informed,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1808,  of  the  union  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piacenza  with  France. 

We  have  ahready  referred  to  the   dispute  between  Napoleon 
and  the  pope,  which  concluded  with  the  taking  possession  of  the 
states  of  the  church  and  a  fruitless  council.    We  must,  however, 
here,  and   once  again,   subsequently  return  to  the  subject.     On 
even  the  slightest  examination  of  tnis  question,  it  will  be  obvious 
to  all,  except  that  class  of  Frenchmen  who  believe  in  Bonaparte's 
infallibility,  how  very  greaUy  he  fell  at  every  moment  into  con- 
tradiction with  himself     Without  any  attention  whatever  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  merely  to  get  rid  of  certain 
oishops  of  the  time  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  have  others  conse- 
crated in  their  stead  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  pope,  he 
had  formally  given  his  sanction  to  the  papal  in  opposition  to  the 
episcopal  system,  and  restored  to  the  pope  his  temporal  dominion. 
Now,  however,  he  wished  to  prescribe  to  the  pope  his  mode  of 
action  in  spiritual  things,  and  in  temporal  afiairs  to  treat  him  as  his 
vassal.     He  played  the  part  of  Charlemagne,  and  assumed  the  exer- 
cise of  the  same  privili^es  which  he  claimed,  but  he  treated  with 
contempt  the  doctrines  of  popery,  which  his  great  prototype  honoured 
and  cherished;  and,  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  Charles  the 
Great,  made  himself  ridiculous,  because  times  and  circumstances 
were  altogether  changed.    As  no  concessions  are  ever  made  in  Rome, 
or  when  they  are  made,  only  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  thing 
conceded  may  be  immediately  resumed,  the  dispute  with  the  pope 
continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1808,  without  leading 
to  any  conclusion.     Pius  VII.  neither  made  any  concession  respect- 
ing the  concordat  with  Bavaria  and  Wirtembur^,  nor  r^pecting 
his  approval  and  sanction  in  spiritual  things,  wmch  the  Emperor 
demanded  of  him.     He  would  not,  for  a  moment,  listen  to  the  ces- 
sion of  the  legations  of  Fermo,  Urbino,  Ancona,  and  Macerata.    In 
this,  also,  therefore,  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
force-    As  Napoleon  himself  had  previously  ceded  everything  that 
was  now  brought  forward  against  nim,  the  right — such  as  it  would 
bo  decided  in  court — was  indisputably  against  him ;  and  the  other 
right — according  to  which,  the  good  of  the  greatest  number  is  the 
highest  law — ^he  himself  would  by  no  means  acknowledge.     The 
Emperor's  appearance  in  Italy,  and  the  declaration,  that  what  Charles 
the  Great  had  presented  he  might  take  away,  were  simultaneous 
with  the  advance  of  his  troops  into  the  states  of  the  church.     As 
early  as  the  1st  of  November,  1807,  Lemanois,  who  had  held  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  Roman  territory  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute,  took  possession  of  Civita  Vccchia  on  the  ono 
hand,  and  the  four  legations  on  the  other.     At  the  end  of  January, 
1808,  when  his  ajrmy  was  reinforced  by  new  troops  from  Tuscany, 
he  himself  went  to  Rome,  and  caused  his  army  to  encamp  on  the 
plain  of  Beccano,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city;  the  further 
proceedings  were  taken  on  the  command  of  General  MiolUs.    In 
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Site  of  ihe  pope's  protest,  issaed  on  the  Ist  of  Februaiy,  1808, 
eneral  Mxollis  ordered  &om  7000  to  8000  Frenchmen  to  mardi 
into  the  city  on  the  2nd. 

The  French  marched  straight  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the 
castle  of  St.  An^lo,  took  possession  of  this  citadel,  and  kept  the 

Sope  a  prisoner  in  the  Lateran;  at  first,  however,  leaving  him  his 
wiss  guards  as  sentinels  abont  his  palace.    The  rest  of  the  papal 
troops  were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  French  service;  the  pope, 
however,  as  Bonaparte  must  have  foreseen,  could  not  be  induced  to 
enter  into  any  kind  of  agreement;  an  attempt  was  therefore  made 
to  remove  from  him  the  college  of  cardinals,  which  conasted  partly 
of  foreigners.    On  the  16th  of  March,  1808,  fourteen  cardinals  were 
carried  away  from  Rome^  and  immediately  afterwards  the  four  lega- 
tions, violently  seized  upon  in  the  midst  of  peace,  were  imited  to  Uie 
kingdom  of  Italy.    Then,  for  the  first  time,  Champamy,  at  that 
time  minister  for  foreign  afbirs,    drew  up  a  manifesto,   which 
sounded  somewhat  like  a  declaration  of  war.    The  pope,  on  his  ade, 
published  a  brief  on  the  27  th  of  April,  in  which  he  announced  to  the 
Emperor  that  he  would  make  use  of  the  power  which  God  had  con- 
ferred upon  him.    This  does  not  appear  to  us  so  absurd  as  it  is  le- 
presentCKl  to  be  by  French  writers,  as  reference  is  not  made  to  the 
ban  or  civil  excommunication  of  the  middle  ages,  but  to  measures 
purely  ecclesiasticaL    Napoleon  had  acknowledged  in  the  concordat 
the  church  which  recognises  the  pope  as  its  only  head.     He  had 
conferred  upon  it  temporal  privileges  and  estates.    He  still  professed 
to  belong  to  its  communion,  sufiered  himself  to  be  eulogised  in  the 
pompous  sermons  and  pastoral  letters  of  its  bishops,  and,  like  ihe 
Czar  of  Russia,  caused  himself  to  be  recommended  to  the  honour 
and  reverence  of  the  people  in  its  catechisms  alon^  with  the  pope. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  easy  to  see,  why  he,  who  cherished  him  in  we 
bosom  of  the  church  as  long  as  he  was  a  pious  child,  should  not  have 
been  able  to  ezdude  him  mm  that  bosom  when  he  became  ungodly.* 
Recourse  was  not  had  at  first  to  the  formal  proclamations  of  the 
darkly-threatened  excommunication,  although  General  MioUis,  as 
early  as  May,  had  broken  ofi*  the  negotiationsy  and  adopted  still 
harsher  measures  against  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.     One  after 
another  of  the  latter  were  seized  upon  and  sent  away  firom  Rome 
imder  military  escort.    The  pope,  at  first,  only  showed  his  result- 
ment  against  the  Emperor,  by  bringing  the  good  Catholics    in 

•  The  pope  wrote  to  the  Emperor  as  follows:  ''Depuis  longtempB  le  dcnudne 
da  Saint  SiC^ge  a  dd  supporter  U  charge  enorme  de  tos  troupes,  en  sorte  que  det^iua 
1807  jasqu'ji  present  elles  ont  consomme  it  pea  jn^s  dnq  ndUions  d*4ca»  ranalna. 
Yoofl  ayez  ....  Yoos  nous  forcerez  ainsi  que  nous  fassions,  dans  l*haiiii]ite  de 
notre  cosur,  usage  de  oe  pouyoir  que  le  Tout-Poissant  a  mis  dans  notre  mt^^  ^ 
Ikire  oonnaitre  au  monde  la  justice  de  sa  cause."  The  whole  of  the  docomenta  aiB  to 
he  found  in  the  '*  Corfespondence  Authentique  arec  la  conr  de  France  le  premier 
jour  d'Aoikt,  fete  de  Saint  Pierre  dans  les  liens,  1809,"  and  in  the  *<  Pt^oea  ««^if>Ueiii 
touchant  Tinyasion  de  MDCCOVIII.  pour  seryir  de  suite  I  la  correspondence. 
Borne,  October,  1809."  The  Memoirs  of  Cardioal  Pacca  contain  the  hints  reapMi^iir^g 
i^  sympathy  which  the  pope  ezperienced  from  fbreign  powers. 
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France  into  some  difficulties.  He  allowed  some  of  the  French  sees, 
like  many  of  the  German  ones,  to  continue  vacant,  and  refused  the 
apostolic  investiture  to  the  Bishops  of  Liege,  Acqui,  St.  Flour,  and 
Foictiers.  As  he  never  mention^  the  Emperor's  name  on  the  occa* 
sion  of  the  erection  of  a  bishopric  at  Montauban,  and  the  consecra- 
tion  of  Napoleon's  flatterer,  talker,  and  boaster,  De  Pradt,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  M alines,  the  Emperor  protested  in  his  council  of  state 
against  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  and  caused  this  protest  to  be  made 
public  through  the  press.  The  time  for  this  dispute  with  the  pope 
was  very  badly  chosen,  for  Napoleon  roused  against  himself  the  fona- 
ticism  of  the  monks  and  Jesuits  of  Italy  and  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  precisely  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  had  to  struggle 
with  open  insurrection  in  Spain,  and  with  secret  associations  in 
Germany. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Bemadotte,  the  brother-in-law  of 
his  brother  Joseph,  was  always  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Emperor, 
because  he  gave  no  proofs  of  that  kind  of  idolatrous  veneration 
which  was  shown  by  the  other  generals;  we  believe,  however,  that 
the  chief  ^ound  of  his  disinclination  to  Bernadotte  arose  from  his 
never  having  completely  broken  off  his  connexion  with  some  of  the 
most  considerable  men  of  the  republican  times.     This  was  particu- 
larly apparent  on  the  occasion  of  the  English  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.    Bernadotte  became  so 
much  an  object  of  fear,  on  account  of  his  partisans  in  Antwerp,  as 
well  as  afterwards  in  Paris,  that  the  Emperor  showed  symptoms  of 
great  anxiety.    There  were  also  secret  combinations  in  the  army 
against  the  continually-increasing  harshness  of  his  despotism;  and 
Napoleon  was  obliged  several  times  in  Spain  to  remove  generals  from 
their  command,  who,  relying  confidently  upon  their  allies  in  the  army, 
had  entered  into  ne^tiations  with  the  enemy.     In  Italy,  also,  secret 
societies  were  formed  against  French  dominion,  to  which  Napoleon, 
by  his  conduct  towards  the  pope  and  the  Italian  states  in  the  years 
1808  and  1809,  gave  a  mucn  greater  extension  and  importance  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  had. 

These  secret  associations  were  formed  in  Calabria  and  Apulia,  and 
the  members  of  them  were  called  Carbonari  (coal-men),  because  in 
these  provinces  the  lowest  and  rudest  of  the  populace  were  secretly 
instigated  to  fanaticism  in  favour  of  priestcratt  and  absolutism.  In 
the  very  commencement,  however,  these  associations  received  a 
mixture  of  republicanism,  and  afterwards  went  into  its  very  ex- 
treme. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  were  in  possession  of  Lower  Italy, 
and  the  English  maintained  an  army  in  Sicily,  under  the  pretence  of 
protecting  the  contemptible  King  Ferdinand,  and  his  energetic  wife 
and  ruler,  Caroline,  the  ships  of  me  latter  lingered  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  island,  and  frequently  made  descents  upon  the  coast  of  Calabria 
to  disturb  the  French,  secret  associations  were  formed  among  the 
exiled  remains  of  the  former  republicans,  among  bandits,  fanatical 
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partisans  of  the  old  government,  and  fin&lb"  ^niong  the   charcoal- 
burners  of  the  mountains  and  their  gorges.    The  refugees  who  joined 
these  associations  gave  them  the  forms  and  nature  of  freemasonry; 
Queen  Caroline  and  the  English  supported  them,  and  they  ^were  at 
first  exclusively  directed  against  the  French,  in  order  to  raise  an 
array  in  the  country  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  church,  the  pope,  and 
Queen  Caroline,  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  Carbonari  quickly  in- 
creased to  an  incredible  extent.     Both  the  Calabrias  have  been,  from 
olden  times,  dens  of  robbers,  who  were,  at  this  time,  greatly  increased 
by  the  royalists,  professedly  struggling  in  favour  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, and  pursued  by  King  Josepn ;  these  {)artie8,  for  two  years, 
turned  Calabria  into  a  scene  of  murder  and  pillage.     The  character 
of  these  societies,  however,  underwent  an  essential  change  in  the 
years  1808-1809,  when  persons  of  all  ranks  joined  their  association, 
assembled  at  stated  times  in  lodges  like  freemasons,  and,  like  them, 
also,  adopted  cei*tain  signs,  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  recog- 
nise each  other. 

CoUetta,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  History  of  Naples,  and  Botta,  in 
the  twenty-third  book  of  his  History  of  Italy  since  1789,  have  both 
treated  the  subject  of  these  societies  at  great  length.  The  former 
considers  the  origin  of  the  republican  Carbonari  to  have  first  taken 
place  in  the  year  1811,  when  French  and  Grerman  freemasons 
obtained  permission  from  King  Joachim  Murat  to  extend  the 
Carbonari  branch  of  freemasons  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  We  pre- 
fer following  the  authority  of  Botta,  who  is  of  opmion,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Carbonari  of  1799  underwent  a  change  as  early  as 
1808,  and  that  it  then  spread  with  incredible  rapidity  over  Naples 
and  the  states  of  the  church.*  On  this  ground,  even  Napoleon  sup- 
ported himself  in  his  justification  of  the  violent  measures  adopted 
against  the  pope  and  tne  states  of  the  church.  He  alleged  that  he 
must  necessarily  dissolve  the  Roman  state,  because  Rome  and  the 
Romagna  had,  up  till  that  time,  afibrded  protection  and  a  place  of 
refuse  to  robbers  and  conspirators.  These  reasons  of  justification, 
at  that  time  loudly  proclaimed  in  manifestoes,  newspapers,  and 
addresses,  and  briefly  set  forth  by  Thibaudeau^f  might  nave  raised 

*  Botta,  lib.  xxiii.,  p.  24 :  '*  Sentiyano  i  primi  carbonari  gia  molto  fortemeate 
de'  republica,  niun  altro  reggimento  volerano  che  11  repnblicano  ed  in  republica  gia 
si  erano  ordloati  upertemente  nelle  parti  di  Catenzux)  sotto  la  condotta  di  quel 
CapobianoOy  che  abbiamo  sopra  nominata  OdieTano  aoerbamente  i  Fnmo»ie, 
acerbiasamente  Murat,  per  easere  Franceace  ere,  ma  non  per  quento  erano  amici  di 
Ferdinendo,  perchd  piutosto  non  Yolevano  re.  Natl  primi  nell*  Abnuczo  e  ndle 
Calabria  si  erano  propagati  nelle  altrd  parti  del  regno  e  perfino  nelle  Boma^paa  are- 
rano  introdotta  le  practiche  loro  e  creato  consettarii.  In  Napoli  atessa  pnlliiljiTano; 
non  pochi  fra  i  lazaroni  della  aecreta  Idga  erano  conaapeyoli  et  particlpi." 

t  Thibaadeau,  toI.  It.,  ch.  Izii.,  p.  494^  writea  as  follows:  **D'apreB  les  lappcfta 
que  TEmpereur,  pendant  la  campag^e  d'Autriche,  arait  re9UB  d'ltalie,  lea  etata 
Bomaina  ^talent  un  fbyer  de  troubles,  dont  lea  nunificationa  a'^ntendaient  an  loin; 
lea  pretrea  exdtaient  tea  mecontents.  Ila  formaient  une  aorte  de  ma^onnerie  ortfao- 
doxe,  dont  le  pape  £tait  le  chef;  ila  avident  leur  mot  d'ordre  et  de  ralUement; 
ritalle  serait  dana  Tagitation  tant  que  le  pape  r^uniralt  aur  aa  tdte  I'autoxite  api- 
rituelle  et  le  pouYoir  temporeL    Un  mouyement  etait  pr£t  k  Plater  daaa  lea  ^tata 
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doubtSy  at  least,  in  the  mind  of  a  German  who  was  acquainted  with 
what  had  recently  occurred  in  Belgium,  Lucerne,  Freiburg,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Westpnalia,  Posen,  and  Bavaria;  but  all  that  is  brought 
forward  by  Las  Casas  and  the  other  memoir-manufacturers  in  St. 
Helena,  is  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  Bonapartists  only. 
We  can  readily  believe  that  Napoleon  said  what  they  have  com- 
municated; but  those  of  us  who  have  drawn  knowledge  from  our  own 
experience,  know  that  Napoleon  never  persecuted  priests  or  the 
pnesthood  except  when  they  happened  to  struggle  in  favour  of 
liberty,  but  cherished  them  as  despots  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  do,  as  the  supports  of  his  throne.  The  Emperor  also  availed  him- 
self of  accidental  circumstances  to  carry  out  his  romantic  notion 
that  he  was  really  a  new  Charles  the  Great. 

Napoleon,  too,  embraced  what  was  indeed  a  clever  but  by  no 
means  happy  thought,  which  he  conceived  he  ought  to  profit  by,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  in  very  different 
circumstances  from  himself,  against  the  claims  of  the  pope.  This 
thought  occurred  to  him  in  1809,  at  the  very  moment  m  which  he 
had  tor  the  second  time  conquered  the  capital  of  the  emperor,  from 
whose  head  he  had  snatched  the  crown  of  Charles  the  Great.  Among 
the  reasons  on  which  he  founded  the  decree  of  the  17th  of  May, 
1809,  he  appealed  expressly  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  resolved  upon 
the  incorporation  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  territory  with  France, 
with  the  same  right,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  on  which  Charlemagne 
had  formerly  conferred  lands  and  people  upon  the  popes.  This  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  true,  but  it  was  in  absolute  contradiction  to 
what  he  had  a  few  years  before  done,  and  agreed  to.  The  first  de- 
cree issued  at  that  time  contains  six  articles,  which  we  shall  subjoin;* 
and  on  the  very  same  day  a  second  was  issued,  by  virtue  of  which  a 
commission  (consulta)  was  nominated,  first  of  all  to  take  possession  of 
the  states  of  the  church,  to  introduce  the  French  laws,  administra- 
tion, and  government;  and  secondly,  to  divide  these  states  into  two 
departments.  The  commission,  of  which  General  Miollis  was 
president,  consisted  of  Deg^rando,  Janet,  and  Dalpozze,  maUres  des 
reqtiitei,  and  Baibi  (the  son  of  a  count  of  the  same  name  at  Turin), 
as  auditor.  They  were  to  take  their  measures  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  states  of  the  church  and  the  city  of  Rome  should  be  com« 
pletely  incorporated  in  the  French  Empire,  in  January,  1810. 

romaiof •    Qui  pouvait  douter  que  la  cour  de  Rome  fut  li^e  B^cretement  arec  lea 
ennemis  de  la  Erance,  leur  pretat  la  main  et  leur  tendit  lea  bras?** 

*  Article  1:  *'Le8  ^tate  du  pape  sent  reimiB  k  FEmpire  FraD9ai8.  Article  2: 
La  viUe  de  Rome,  premier  si^ge  du  ChriBtianisme  (what  a  scandalous  falsehood!) 
et  si  c6Ubre  par  les  souyenirs  qu'elle  rappelle,  et  les  monuments  qu'elle  conserve,  est 
dedaree  yille  imperiale  et  lilire,  son  gouyernement  et  son  administration  seront 
regies  par  un  decret  imp^riaL  Article  3:  Les  monuments  de  la  grandeur  romaine 
seront  conseryes,  maintenus  aux  d^pens  de  notre  tr^sor.  Article  4:  La  dette  pu- 
blique  est  dedaree  dette  de  I'empire.  Article  5:  Les  reyenus  annuels  du  pape 
seront  port6s  jusqu'lk  deux  millions  de  francs,  libres  de  toute  charge  et  redeyanoe. 
Article  6:  Les propri^t^sdu Saint P^reneseiont soumisesllaucune imposition Juiia- 
diction,  yisite,  et  jouiront  en  outre  d'immunit^  speciale." 
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As  0oon  as  the  papal  goyemment  was  dissolved,  the  £mperorV 
decrees  were  carriea  into  execution.    The  pope,  however,  or   rather 
Cardinal  Pacca,  who  remained  with  him  till  the  6th  of  July,  issued 
a  manifesto,  or,  to  use  the  technical  language  of  the  court  of  RoraCy 
an  allocution,  which  was  posted  up  and  circulated  in  all  directioiii, 
but  torn  down  and  suppressed  by  the  French  in  every  possible  man- 
ner.    In  this  official  declaration,  the  Romans  and  the  whole  of 
Christendom  were  appealed  to  in  the  strongest  terms  to  be  wiiaiesses 
of  the   violence  and  wickedness  perpetrated  on  the  church;   the 
very  conmiencement  of  the  allocution,  which  we  give  below,  resem- 
bles the  celebrated  introduction  of  Cicero's  oration  against  Gataline.* 
The  decrees  of  the  17th  of  May  did  not  indeed  arrive  in  Rome  till 
the  10th  of  June,  but  Cardinal  Pacca  had  lon^  foreseez^  what  fol- 
lowed, and  had,  therefore,  long  before  preparea  allocutions  and  ex- 
communications.    The   pope,  nowever,  was  unwilling   at  first  to 
proceed  the  length  of  excommunication,  and  yet  he  sufifered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  do  so  on  the  following  day.    It  is  indisputable 
that  the  pope,  according  to  the  existing  rights  and  privil^es  of  his 
office,  was  entitled  to  exclude  from  ihe  communion  of  the  faithful 
a  ruler  who  had  recently  acknowledged  him  as  the  head  of  the 
hierarchy  and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and  of  whose  ser- 
vices he  wished  to  avail  himself  for  his  own  purposes,  in  deposing 
some  of  the  bishops  of  the  Gallican  church;  the  e%ct,  howev^, 
was  very  uncertain.     The  number  of  unbelievers  was  undoabtecflf 
greater  than  that  of  the  believers;  all,  however,  were  dissatisfied,  «nd 
even  Maury  and  De  Pradt  were  unable  to  justify  the  Emperor's 
measures.     When  the  pope  was  thus  maltreated,  even  thoee  who 
despised  his  office  and  authoritv  pitied  the  poor  old  man.     The 
papal  excommunication  did  not  taXL  upon  the  Emperor  alone,  but  on 
all  those  who  had  been  active  or  instrumental  in  seizing  upon  the 
states  of  the  church,  and  especially  the  city  of  Rome.     All  thoee 
bishops  and  prelates  who  neglected  to  act  in  a  manner  ocmsistent 
with  their  vows  of  obedience,  and  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  as  the  pope  had  ordered  they  should  do,  were  also  ex- 
conununicated. 

From  this  moment  the  pope  kept  himself  closely  shut  up  in  the 
Quirinal,  and  caused  all  the  approaches  except  one  to  be  built  up, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  access,  except  by  force.  The  cunning  manu- 
facturers of  the  St.  Helena  memoirs  nere  intimate,  and  even  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  the  Emperor's  eulogists  admit,  that  the  severe 
measures,  which  could  not  have  been  adopted  without  the  Emperor's 
consent,  were  a  great  mistake,  because  Pius  VII.  and  Cardinal  Pacca 
thereby  became  martyrs,  and  the  whole  Chpstian  world,  not  merely 
Jesuitical  papists,  declared  their  sympathies  to  be  with  the  spoiled, 
and  against  the  spoiler.  The  manufacturers  of  St.  Helena  remove 
the  blame  completely  from  the  Emperor,  by  throwing  it  upon  King 
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Joachim;  Thibaudeau  lays  the  reproach  upon  General  Miollis;  both 
of  them  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  pope  was  much  worse  treated 
afterwards  even  at  oavona  than  he  had  been  treated  in  Rome.  We 
cannot  venture,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  General  Miollis  acts  of  vio- 
lence which  he  could  only  have  perpetrated  on  express  command. 
He  had  orders  TO  USE  eyebt  means  to  constrain  tne  pope  to  recal 
the  excommunication,  and  to  accept  of  the  Emperor's  oSer  to  re- 
linquish his  temnoral  sovereignty  lor  a  yearly  income  of  four  mil- 
lions. In  case  ot  the  pope's  refusal,  he  was  commissioned  to  arrest 
him,  and  cause  him  to  be  conveyed  to  France.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  force,  and  he  used  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary; 
and  when  all  his  attempts  at  persuasion  proved  useless,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  execution  of  the  arrest  and  conveyance  to  General 
Kadet,  the  inspector  of  gendarmerie^  who  then,  indeed,  took 
measures  similar  to  those  which  would  have  been  adopted  for  carry- 
ingoff  robbers  or  murderers. 

I)uring  the  days  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  inclusive,  he  got  to- 
gether a  great  mob,  of  which  there  is  more  than  enough  in  Italy, 
and  a  number  of  bailifii,  of  whom  there  is  no  want.  These,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  usages  of  their  calling,  were  to  break  like  robbers 
into  the  papal  palace,  in  order  afterwards  to  open  the  doors  to  Radet 
and  his  gendarmes.  On  the  ni^ht  between  the  5th  and  6th  the 
mob  scaled  the  walls  of  the  Quirmal,  violently  broke  into  the  inte- 
rior, pushed  forward  to  the  only  external  door  which  was  capable  of 
being  opened,  and  let  in  Radet  and  his  followers.  In  the  interior 
of  the  palace  every  place,  too^  was  firmly  barred;  all  the  doors,  there- 
fore, were  broken,  every  one  who  opposea  knocked  down,  and  the  mob 
conmienced  a  remilar  scene  of  plunder  and  pillage,  till  the  ^neral 
finally  reached  tne  pope  through  the  broken  doors.  It  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  Diana  the  Roman,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Ceracchi  the  democrat,  who  had  been  executed  for  a  design  on 
Bonaparte's  life  in  the  time  of  the  consulate,  accompanied  General 
Radet  like  a  robber  into  the  pone's  chamber,  where  they  found  him 
dressed  in  full  pontificals.  The  general  once  again  submitted 
Napoleon's  ofier,  but  as  it  was  known  that  this  would  be  rejected,  his 
carriage  stood  ready  at  the  ^ate.  The  pope  was  then  separated  from 
Cardinal  Pacca,  driven  to  the  outside  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and 
transferred  to  another  carriage  with  post-horses,  which  was  ready  to 
receive  him.  Radet  mounted  the  box,  and,  as  early  as  the  8th  of 
July,  the  pope  reached  the  Carthusian  convent  in  Florence.  Elisa 
Badocchi  was  at  that  time  reigning  in  Florence  as  grand-duchess, 
and  gratifying  the  importunity  of  her  desires.  Even  there  the 
aged  and  weakly  pope  was  not  allowed  to  repose,  although  Elisa, 
wno  belonged  to  the  same  school  of  piety  as  her  favourites,  Fon- 
tanes  and  Chateaubriand,  sent  to  compliment  him.  He  was  speedily 
transferred  to  another  carriage,  and  handed  over  firom  one  brigade 
of  gendarmerie  to  another.    They  did  not  even  venture  to  convey 
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Kim  by  the  nearest  way  to  Genoa,  thiougH  Lucca  and  Massa,  bui 
placed  him  on  board  a  Tuscan  vessel,  and  thus  landed  him  in  Gr4noa. 
From  Genoa  his  escort  proceeded  with  him  immediately  to  Mount 
Oenis;  but  here  the  aced  pope  became  so  completely  exhausted  bj 
the  fatigue  of  a  rapid  journey,  prosecuted  day  and  night  wiUicnn 
intermission,  and  during  which  even  the  postiUions  were  direatened 
with  being  shot  if  they  did  not  keep^  their  horses  at  full  speed,  that 
he  declared  at  Susa,  that  if  they  wished  to  take  him  lOive  over 
Mount  Cenis,  he  must  be  allowed  a  night's  rest.     This  was  granted; 
but  he  was  afterwards  hurried  on  with  the  same  haste  to  Grrenoble, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  July.    At  a  later  period,  and  on 
Napoleon's  express  command,  he  was  further  conveyed  to  Savooa. 
As  he  remained  at  Savona,  under  the  surveillance  of  Chabrol  the 
prefect,  being  treated  as  a  prisoner,  and  continually  importuned,  it 
appears  to  us  superfluous  to  inquire  how  much  or  how  little  share 
Napoleon  really  had  in  the  measures  adopted  by  Radet. 
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